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NOTICE. 


At  the  commencemeDt  of  this  Encyclopsdia,  it  was  announced  that 
it  would  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes;  but,  owmg  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  accommodating  the  length  and  number  of  so  multifarious  a» 
collection  of  articles  to  the  proposed  limits,  it  was  found,  on  approaching 
the  end  of  the  work^  that  it  would  be  impossible  strictly  to  adhere 
to  these  limits,  without  so  curtailing  what  remained,  as  to  make  this 
disproponionate  to  the  preceding  parts.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  became  indispensable  to*  publish  a  thirteenth  volume;  and  we  have 
taken  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  furnish  a  number  of  supple- 
notary  articles.  In  addition  to  these,  the  reader  will  find,  in  the 
Appendix,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  many  references  to  articles 
ahresdy  given.  In  the  preparation-  of  a  work  including  ^  great  an 
extent  of  subjects,  it  could  not  always  be  anticipated  what  variety 
of  topics  would  be  treated  under  particular  heads  ;  and  it  was 
thought,  on  examination,  that  the  reader  would  be  much  assisted, 
in  consultmg  the  work,  by  our  furnishing  a  considerable  number  of 
additional  references. 

In  preparing  this  Encyclopaedia,  the  conductors  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  best  materials  and  the  best  assistance  within  their  power. 
Their  labors  have  been  lightened  by  the  kind  contributions  which  they 
have  received  from  various  quarters.  To  the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  and  to 
John  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  they  are  under  peculiar  obligations. 
The  longest  and  most  elaborate  articles  in  the  law  department  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  former  gentleman ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much 
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4  NOTICE. 

these  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  From  Mr.  Pickering  they  have 
received,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  important  aid.  They  are  also 
indebted  for  valuable  contributions,  or  favors  of  other  kinds,  to  numerous 
other  gentlemen,  among  v/hom  they  may  be  permitted  to  mention  Mr. 
Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Woodbridge,  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Education ;  James  E.  Haath,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Gov. 
Marcy,  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Beck,  of  Albany ;  Rev.  Professor 
Palfrey,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  De  Schweinitz,  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania;  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Gov.  Cass, 
and  Mr.  Brush,  of  Michigan;  Gen.  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts; Mr.  James  K.  Paulding,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Nathan 
AppletoD,  and  Professor  Ticknoc,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Farley,  of  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island ;  Dr.  Walter  Channbg,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Dewees, 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Ewing,  chief  justice  of 
New  Jersey.  The  friendly  aid  received  from  these  and  other  gentle- 
men is  most  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Boiim^  Fib.  1,  1833. 
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VraieoTHs.  The  powerful  confedera- 
cy of  DatioDs  under  die  name  of  OMm 
(q.  T.),  W88,  at  an  early  period,  geo«rapfa]- 
cally  dirided  into  O&trogothg,  who  bad 
their  seats  on  the  Pontus.  and  Vmgofks^ 
who  inhabited  Dacia.  About  the  middle 
of  die  fourth  oentuiy,  the  two  nations 
aepsrated  into  distinct  political  bodies. 
The  OBtropths,  weakened  by  this  sepa- 
ration, haTmff  submitted  to  the  Huns,  the 
Viagochs  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  soon 
a^er  obtained  from  the  Romans  permission 
to  settle  in  the  desolated  Thrace.  The 
rdadon  of  the  nations  to  each  other  was 
by  this  means  essentially  changed.  Under 
the  name  of  allies,  the  Goths  formed  a 
chief  pert  of  the  Romm  army ;  but  they 
became  hostile  whenever  tlie  promises 
fnade  them  were  violated ;  and  scarcely 
"MBS  Theodosius  dead,  and  the  empire 
divided,  when  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric, 
brokiTforth  lipon  Italy,  and  Rome  fell,  in 
410,  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths. 
Alaric,  bad  he  not  been  overtaken  by 
death,  when  on  the  point  of  conquering 
Africa,  would  have  founded  a  Germanic 
empire  in  Italy.  His  brother-in-law 
Atfaaulf  (AtaulpDus),  who  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  abandoned  Alaric's 
pnnects,  and  turned  towards  Gaul,  to 
make  new  conquests  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees.  He  reached  Barcelona,  where 
he  was  murdered,  in  415;  but  his  sue- 
cesBors,  in  the  midst  of  perpemal  coo- 
fficia  with  the  previous  occupants  and 
with  the  Roman^  founded  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  Spain  the  kingdom  of 
the  Virigoths.  The  unnatural  excension 
of  this  nngdom  to  die  north  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, where  even  the  capital^  and  the 
reridence  of  die  king,  Toulouse,  was  sic- 
urted,  while  the  Suevi  still  maintained 
1* 


dieir  independence  on  the  Peninsula,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  its  internal  weak- 
ness. Another  cause  was  the  difierenoe 
in  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered,  the  former  pro- 
fessing the  Arian  doctrines  (see  ^^rians), 
which  were  detestable  to  the  Catholic 
descendants  of  the  Roman  setders.  This 
euwumstance  save  rise  to  a  strict  separa- 
tion between  the  Goths  and  Romans,  and 
caused  the  Catholic  clergv  to  become 
more  firmlv  attached  to  eacn  other  and  to 
Rome.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  not- 
withstanding the  convulsions  produced 
l^  frequent  chances  of  government,  and 
by  fkctions,  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths, 
in  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  con- 
tinued to  extend  itself  even  beyond  the  Pyr- 
enees, and,  by  political  regulations,  obtain- 
ed internal  connstency.  Euric,  die  fifth 
king,  who,  from  466  to  489,  during  the 
totd  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  made 
groat  conquests  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  gave 
die  Visigoths,  who  had  previously  been 
governed  bv  customary  laws,  written  stat- 
utes, which  were  extended  by  his  suc- 
ce8»)r8,  and  reduced  to  a  system  (see  Lin- 
deribrog's  Codex  Legvm  Antiquarum^  and 
O^ndani's  Betrharorum  Legea  AntiqwB)^ 
wliich  is  the  most  complete  of  all  the 
German  codes,  and  exhibits  jurispru- 
dence  in  a  state  of  great  advancement 
His  successor,  Alaric,  gave  also  to  his 
Roman  subjects  in  Gaul  a  system  of  laws, 
which  be  caused  to  be  compiled,  by  ner- 
sons  well  versed  in  jurisprudence,  from 
the  Tbeodosian  code,  from  the  enact- 
ments of  the  later  emperors,  and  other 
sources,  in  order  that  the  provinces  might 
retain  their  ancient  laws,  but  that  die 
obli^toiy  force  of  the  law  micht  pro- 
fix>m  his  own  authority.    Twb  code 
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was  not  abolished  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  seveiuh  century,  till  which  time  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  and  Romans  con- 
tinued different.  But  the  weakness  of 
the  Visigoths  became  manifest  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Fnmks  on 
the  Loire,  when  the  Catholic  Clovi8(q.  v.)* 
on  pretence  that  it  was  unjust  to  let  the 
heretic  Visigoths  possess  the  fairest  portion 
of  Gaul,  attacked  the  peaceful  Alaric,  and 
defeated  him  at  Rougl^,  in  507.  The 
Franks  obtained  possession,  without  re- 
sistance, of  most  of  the  cities  in  southern 
Gaul,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths 
would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not 
Theodoric  (q.  v.),  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
undertaken  its  defence.  While  guardian 
of  the  Visigothic  prince,  his  grandson,  he 
embraced  the  favorable  opportunity  to 
make  himself  master  of  apart  of  the  ter- 
ritories still  belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in 
southern  Gaul ;  and,  after  a  long  separation 
of  the  two  nations,  there  existed,  for  a 
time,  an  intimate  connexion  of  the  Ostro- 
ffoths  and  Visigoths.  After  his  death, 
dissensions  soon  arose  among  the  Visi- 
ffoths,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
difference  of  religion  between  the  Arian 
Visigoths  and  the  Catholic  provincials, 
who  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and  some- 
times persecuted,  became  more  and  more 
evident.  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths 
arose  again  with  new  energy,  under  the 
tx)ld  and  intelligent  LeovigUd  (568-^586), 
who  totally  subdued  the  Suevi,  improved 
the  laws,  limited  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
made  Toledo  the  royal  residence,  and 
tried  to  render  the  regal  power  heredita- 
ry. His  equally  celebrated  son,  Reccared, 
became  a  convert,  in  589,  to  the  Catholic 
&ith  ;  upon  which  the  divisions  of  the 
people  ceased,  and  Gotlis  mid  Spaniards 
became  one  nation.  His  conversion  had 
the  most  important  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  government.  Scarcely  had 
the  Catholic  faith  become  the  ea^awished 
religion,  when  the  clergy,  who  had  be- 
come accustomed,  during  their,  fonner 
state  of  oppression,  to  adhere  firmly  to- 
gether, acquired  a  predominant  influence, 
such  as  they  obtained  in  no  otlier  Germani<> 
nation,  and  constituted  a  hierarchv,  totally 
independent  of  the  Roman  papal  author- 
ity. The  Arian  bishops  had  lived  quietly 
in  their  dioceses,  and  had  no  influence 
on  the  public  administration;  but  the 
Catholic  bishops  strove  afler  an  active 
{larticipation  in  public  affairs,  in  order  to 
render  secure  die  autliority  which  their 
church  had  obtained.  The  mndees  of 
the  kingdom,  the  secular  public  ministers 
and  officers  of  the  court  (called  viri  iUiU' 


trtt  ofieU  palatini^  who  formed  a  kind  of 
nobility,  and  as  the  constitutional  coun- 
sellors of  the  king,  ustu-ped  the  rights 
of  popular  representatives,  remained  no 
longer  the  first  class  in  the  state :  the  old 
mode  of  choosing  the  kin^,  which  had 
thrown  the  election  into  their  hands,  was 
aJtered  in  &vor  of  the  bishops ;  and  under 
weak  kings,  who  often  attained  the  crown 
by  artifices  of  the  priests,  or  solicited  ab- 
solution and  justification  from  the  clei^, 
on  account  of  the  usui]pation  which  they 
had  committed,  or  the  oaths  which  they 
had  violated,  they  found  it  easy  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
to  procure  exemption  from  all  public 
burdens.  This  prevailmg  influence  was 
especially  visible  in  the  ecclesiastical 
councils,  which,  in  previous  times,  had 
discussed  merely  matters  of  doctrine  or 
church  discipline,  but,  immediately  afler 
the  conversion  of  the  sovereign,  began  to 
mingle  with  spiritual  aflairs  matters  of  a 
poliucal  character.  When  the  clergy  had 
once  established  dieir  political  influence, 
they  coukl,  without  reluctance,  allow  the 
secular  grandees,  who  came  with  the  king 
to  the  councils,  to  take  part  in  the  delil>- 
erations,  the  more  particularly  as  they 
could  always  be  sure  of  outvoting  them ; 
and,  as  early  as  633,  the  regulation  was 
made,  that  those  secular  grandees  alone 
should  be  admitted,  who  should  be  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  the  honor,  by  the 
bishops.  The  internal  disturbances,  which 
the  excessive  power  of  die  clergy  pro- 
duced or  &vored,  facilitated  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
settled  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  As 
early  as  the  year  675,  the  MohammedtyiA 
began  their  attempts  to  settle  in  Spam, 
encouraged  by  the  factious  whick  con- 
vulsed the  Visigoths,  and  which,  during 
the  reign  of  the  weak  Roderic,  enabled 
them  to  execute  their  project.  The  Goths 
were  defeated,  in  711,  at  Xeres  de  la  Fron- 
tera ;  the  kuig  was  slain,  and  the  Saracens 
spread  themselves  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country.  (See  Spai$u)  The  re- 
mainder of  tlie  Goths,  who,  after  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturia  and  Galicia,  found- 
ed there  new  kingdoms,  in  which  the 
constitutions  of  the  Visigoths  were  in 
part  retained,  and  which,  when  die  de- 
scendants of  the  Goths  broke  forth  from 
their  fastnesses,  and  wrested  from  the 
Moorish  settlers  one  tract  after  another, 
finally  gave  rise  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portu^l.  The  traces  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  the  Visigoths  were 
pre8er\'ed   longest  in   the  laws,  as  the 
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ChriflriiiiSy  on  leaviDg  the  moantamf, 
brought  with  them  those  by  which  they 
lad  Men  governed.  The  moat  ancient 
eoliectkwi  of  Spaniah  laws,  the  JFWro 
jmga^  or  I^trwn  JmHeum,  i»  drawn  from 
theuftciBnt  laws  of  the  Visigpths}  and 
many  of  them  have  been  retained  to  the 
preaemday  in  the  fMX>yincial  law  of  Cas- 
tile and  Catalonia.— The  liturgy  of  the 
YtdgonhBj  which  was  eetablishei  by  the 
aaaemUy  of  Toledo,  in633»  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  mtrodacinjr  into  all  the  churches 
a  aniform  mode  ofwonhip,  long  survived 
the  down&n  of  the  kingdom.  This  i^ 
cmm  (SaUdcwm,  as  it  was  termed,  which 
eoDtained  numy  rites  and  forms  that  had 
been  used  in  the  Spanish  church  from  the 
eariiesi  period  of  Christianity,  maintained 
itself  in  ^ile  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
popes  to  introduce  the  Roman  liturgy; 
and  so  violent  were  the  disputes  to  which 
this  save  rise,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  adiust  the  quarrel  by  duel  and  fire» 
ordeaL  Even  after  the  Roman  liturgy 
had  heexL  introduced  ioto  Castile,  as  it 
had  ptevioaslhr  been  into  Arragon,  several 
churehes  in  Toledo  nevertheless  retained 
their  old  oaa^es.  The  Spanish  Christians 
living  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors, 
and  filled  MozarabianSf  adhered  still 
Jongrar  to  the  Gothic  liturgy,  which  was 
thembre  called  qfficium  MazaraJbieum, 
CTardinal  Ximenes  caused  the  missal  and 
fareviaiy  of  this  liturgy  to  be  printed. 
The  Spanish  language  also  still  preserves, 
in  some  words,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic, 
although  the  Visigoths,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  Pyrene^  adopted 
the  language  of  the  Romans.  There  is  a 
GeseMekU  der  Westgothen,  by  John  Asch- 
baeh  (Frankfort,  1827). 

Vision.    (See  Opite$.) 

Visions.  Ghosts,  phantoms,  appari- 
nows  spectres,  spirits, — for  the  vocabulary 
of  superstition  is  rich  in  ternis, — or,  in 
philosophical  langua^,  spectral  illusions, 
have,  in  some  aj^^  plaved  an  important 
part  in  the  machinery  of  society ;  nor  can 
It  be  said  that  they  have  yet  been  laid  by 
the  voice  of  that  great  exorciser,  knowl- 
edge. The  guilty  conscience  still  evokes 
the  avenging  spirits,  and  the  disordered 
action  of  the  physical  functions  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  operation  of  exter- 
nal objects  upon  the  senses.  All  appear- 
ances of  this  nature  may  be  classed  under 
the  two  heads  of  mental  tUiutons^  and  op- 
tiadiUusuma^  the  former  comprising  those 
cases  in  which  the  spectral  appearances 
are  produced  bv  the  disordered  state  of 
the  mmd,  and  the  latter,  those  occasion- 
ed by  die  presence  of  some  external  ob- 


ject, under  soch  circumAances  as  to  de- 
ceive the  senses.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
first,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  impression 
upon  the  brain,  through  the  medium  <^ 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  sensations 
are  greatly  increased  in  intensity,  and 
ideas  in  vividness,  and  that  emotions  are 
produced  corresponding,  in  intensity,  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  sensations,  and  the 
vividness  of  the  ideas.  Then,  again,  the 
effect  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  phya-. 
ical  functions  is  to  disturb  the  order  of 
the  succession  of  ideas,  or  to  influence 
die  velocity  of  their  succession  (pro- 
ducing indistincmess  of  perception,  con- 
fuMon  of  thought,  inaccuracy  of  judg- 
ment, and,  of  course,  a  disregard  to  incou- 
ppruities),  or  to  increase  the  vivacity  of 
ideas.  The  same  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  diseased  fitate  of  the  body  it- 
self, or  by  violent  mental  excitements,  in- 
fluencing the  physical  functions,  which, 
in  turn,  react  upon  the  mind.  These 
principles  will  be  found  to  account  for 
many  spectral  illusions  of  which  we  have 
authentic  accounts.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  a  transient  madness;  in  others,  a 
permanent  mania,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  patient  labored.  In  general, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  images  which 
constitute  the  subject  of  spectral  illu- 
sions assume  the  form  of  figures  which 
have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  mind, 
and  which  have  made  strong  impres- 
sions upon  it  The  sights  seen  bear  a 
strict  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
seer,  and  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  lived.  Thus 
the  intelligent  and  philosophical  Nicolai 

iq.  V.)  saw  nothing  but  men  and  women; 
lorses,  dogs  and  birds  in  their  natural 
form.  The  illusions  of  the  superstitious 
consist  of  demons  or  angels,  and  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes,  benign  or  mali^ant, 
according  to  the  peculiar  disposition  or 
state  of  mind  of  the  seer.  "Ghosts," 
says  Grose,  *<  commonly  appear  in  the 
same  dress  they  wore  when  living,  though 
they  are  someumes  clothed  all  in  white  ; 
but  that  is  chiefly  the  church-yard  ghosts, 
who  have  no  particular  business,  but 
seem  to  appear  pro  bono  publico,  or  to 
scare  drunken  rustics  fi\)m  tumbling  over 
their  graves.  Dniffginff  chains  is  not  the 
fashion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and 
black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accou- 
trements of  foreign  spectres  seen  in  arbi- 
trary governments;  aead  or  alive,  Eng- 
lish spirits  are  free."  Doctor  Abercroni- 
hie  (Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1831),  in  treat- 
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mg  of  spectral  iBiimoDB^  refert  them  to 
the  following  heads:—!.  False  peivep- 
tioDS,  or  impreeBiODS  made  ufiKMi  the 
aeneee  only,  m  which  the  mhid  doee  not 
narticipate.  3.  Real  drnms,  though  die 
person  was  not,  at  the  time,  sensible  of 
taking  slept,  nor,  consequently,  of  having 
ireamed.  A  person  under  the  influence 
af  some  strong  mental  impression,  drops 
asleep  for  a  few  seconds,  perhaps  without 
being  sensible  of  it;  some  scene  or  per- 
son connected  with  the  impression  ap- 
pears in  a  dream,  and  he  starts  up  under 
the  conriction thatit  wasa  spectral  appear- 
ance. 3.  Intense  mental  conceptions,  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  as,  far 
the  momentjto  be  beiieyed  to  haye  a  real 
existence.  This  takes  jriace  when,  along 
with  the  mental  emotion,  the  indiyidual  is 
pbrad  in  circumstances  in  which  exter- 
nal impressions  are  very  slight,  as  soli- 
tude, nunt  light,  and  quiescence  of  body. 
It  is  a  state  bordering  closely  upon  dream- 
ing, tfaoufffa  the  vision  occurs  while  the 
person  is  m  the  waking  state.  4.  Errone- 
ous impressions,  coimected  with  bodUy 
disease,  generally  disease  in  the  brain. 
The  illusions,  in  these  cases,  arise  in  a 
manner  strictly  analogous  to  dreaming, 
and  consist  of  some  former  circumstances 
recaUed  to  the  mind,  and  believed,  for 
a  time,  to  have  a  real  and  present  exist- 
ence. The  diseases,  in  connexion  with 
which  &ey  arise,  are  generally  of  an  apo- 
plectic or  inflammatory  character,  some- 
times epileptic ;  and  they  are  very  fi!«- 
quent  in  the  afl^tion  called  ddirium  tn- 
meiw,  produced  by  a  continued  use  of  in- 
toxicanng  liquors.  Under  each  of  these 
heads,  the  author  states  a  number  of  in- 
teresting fkcts,  illustrative  of  the  general 
theory. — ^The  second  species  of  illusions, 
or  optical  illusions,  are  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  re- 
flection or  unequal  reftaction  or  light, 
such  as  the  flimous  gigantic  figure  called 
the  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  atrial  troops 
of  horsemen,  spectre  ships,  &c.  (see  C^- 
<tct),  of  which  phenomeiui  the  reader  will 
find  descriptions  and  explanations  in 
Brewster's  Natural  Magic  (London,  1832). 
Illusions  are  often  atoo  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  ojnects  imperfectly  seen 
in  a  dim  tight,  and  by  electric  phenome- 
na, when  tne  credulous  and  terrified  ob- 
server <*see8,  or  thinks  he  sees,"  mon- 
strous shapes  flitting  around  and  glaring 
upon  him. — ^For  further  information  on 
this  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  weakness,  see  Scott's  LeHers  on 
Dmonologji  and  WUchcnfi;  Thacher's 
Esicof  on  Demonology  (Boston,  1831) ;  and 


panieakrir  Hibbart^  jPUIomw^^^P' 
paritiang  (Edinbun|h,  18M). 

VtSTUTA  (Poltth,  Fiila;  Germaa 
Weichsd),  a  river  about  500  milea  long^ 
navigable  fiiom  Cracow,  which  rises  in  the 
nrincipali^  of  Teschen,  in  Aostrian  Si- 
lesiay  on  the  northern  declivity  of  liie 
CarpathiaR  mountains,  flows  round  the 
territory  of  Cracow  and  GaUicia,throuch 
tibe  kingdom  of  Poland,  towards  the  norm- 
west,  passes  through  West  Prussia,  and 
divides  into  two  branchee^  of  which  the 
eastern,  the  Nogat,  emptiea,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  fiT>m  fettling,  into  the 
Frische  Hafl^;  the  westeni  divkles  again, 
about  nine  miles  above  Dantzic,  into  two 
branches,  of  vriiich  die  western  flows 
into  the  Baltic  at  Weichselmunde,  near 
Dantzic ;  the  eastern,  by  many  small  chan- 
nels, into  the  Frische  HaflT.  The  Vistula 
contains  numerous  and  exceHmt  fish :  its 
navigation  is  very  important,  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  Poland — ^wood,  (pdn,  •&>e. — are 
transported  on  it  to  Dantzic,  on  the  Bal- 
tic. The  canal  of  Bromberg  oonneeis 
the  Vistula  vrith  the  Oder.  (q.  v.)  Several 
navigable  rivers  empty  into  ue  Vistula. 
ViTAif A98.  (See  ApolUnarieau.) 
ViTELLius,  Aulus,  a  Roman,  raised  by 
his  yices  to  the  throne,  was  descended 
fi^m  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Rome.  The  greatest  part  of  his  youth 
wes  spent  at  Capres,  vmere  he  labored 
to  ^tify  the  vicious  propensities  of  Ti- 
berius. He  passed  through  all  the  offices 
of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by 
donations  and  libml  promises.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Qw- 
many  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  empe- 
ror, and  was  likewise  invested  with  the 
purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  instantly  marched  against 
Otho.  After  losing  three  battles,  he  vna 
successftil  in  die  pnins  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona.  He  now  gave  himself  up 
to  luxuiT  and  debauchery.  He  feasted 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  was  oflen 
seen  to  make  himself  vomit,  to  begin  his 
repast  afresh.  Above  thirty  million 
dollars  were  spent  in  maintainmg  his  ta- 
ble in  the  space  of  four  months.  This 
extravagance  soon  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  ministet 
Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial 
glutton.  ViteUius  concealed  himself  un- 
der the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace ; 
but  he  was  discovered,  and  dragged  na- 
ked through  the  streets,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back.  After  sufllering  the 
matest  insults  from  the  populace,  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and 
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hii  motikled  bodv  dratted  with  a  hook 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after 
a  reign  of  one  year,  except  twelve  daye. 

Vmano  (andentiy  VoUunut) ;  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  Statea  of  the  Church,  cap- 
ital ot  a  delegatioD,  formerly  capital  of 
the  Pttrimonio ;  thu^-fiMir  milea  north- 
west of  Rome ;  Ion.  1^  6^  £. ;  laL  49<^ 
29/  N.;  population,  12,600.  This  city  is 
a  hiflhopiB  see,  and  lies  m  a  beoutiful  and 
fertile  yalky :  the  streete,  for  the  mater 
pnt,  are  broad  and  well  pared,  the  nouses 
goody  but  thinly  peopled,  though  the  num* 
ber  of  cfainnche^  c<»yents  and  boepitak 
is  not  fees  than  aix^-nine.  Four  popes 
lie  inteired  in  the  cathednd.  Not  fiir 
fiom  the  city  ia  a  warm  mineral  spring. 

VmioL,  GajBSH.    (See  Copptnu,) 

Vmioz.,  On.  or;  the  old  name  for 
sulphuric  acid.    (See  Sidphut.) 

VtrauTivs  Pou.io,  Marcus;  a  cele- 
.  brated  writer  on  architecture,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Juliias  Casar  and  Augustus,  and  of  whose 
parentage  and  place  of  nativitjr  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  can  be  obtained.  1^ 
most  probable  opinion  ia,  that  he  was 
bom  at  Formia,  a  city  of  Campania,  now 
caDed  Mola  di  Gaeta.  He  {Mainly  appeara 
to  hare  been  liberally  educated ;  ana  that 
he  travelled  for  information  and  improve- 
ment,  we  learn  from  his  writings.  The 
only  public  edifice  which  he  mentions  as 
being  eonstructed  from  hia  dea&gns,  is  a 
basihea  at  Fano.  He  wrote,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  his  woik  J)e  Arefnitetwra 
lA.  JK;  which  he  dedicated  to  AuguMus, 
under  whoae  reign  be  had  held  the  of- 
fice of  inspector  of  the  military  ma- 
ehinea.  Tms  treanse  was  first  printed  at 
Venice,  1497,  foKo ;  and,  among  modem 
editiom,  the  ntf  st  valuable  oro  those  of 
Schneider  (Ldipac,  1808,  4  vola.,  8vo.), 
and  of  Scratico  (CBttingen,  1828, 4  vols.). 
An  Engliah  trasalatioii  of  the  work  of 
Yitrovini^  with  a  commentary,  by  Wil- 
Ikm  Newton,  appeared  in  1771,  folio,  re- 
pnbiielied  1791,  2  vols.,  folio ;  and  a  new 
translaiion,  by  W.  Wilkins,  with  an  Intro- 
ductwn,  containing  an  Historical  View 
(^  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture 
among  the  Greeks,  was  published  in  1812, 
folia. 

VrrroaiA,  or  Victoeiaj  Fernandez 
Guadalupe,  late  preeident  of  the  Mexican 
repuMic,  waa  bom  at  Durango,  where  his 
fother  was  a  considerable  land-holder,  in 
1790,  and  had  just  finished  his  studies 
for  die  bar,  in  the  capital,  when  the  revo- 
i  broke  out  (1810).  He  immediately 
Bd  the  cause  dl  hia  native  land 
tbe  Spaniards,  and  entered  the 


service  under  Morelosaa  a  vohmtear.  In 
1814,  he  was  appointed  captain-ganeral 
in  the  province  orVera  Craz— «  very  im- 
portant post,  as  the  whole  communication 
with  Europe  was  through  the  porta  of 
that  province.  Here  Vittoria  distinguish* 
ed  himself  by  hia  activity  and  energy, 
and  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  Spui* 
ish  troojM,  maintaining  an  incessant  and 
desdructive  guerilla  war.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  eflbrta  of  the  royal  com- 
mandera,  and  their  great  numerical  su- 
perkHity,  he  sustained  a  struggle  for  two 
yean^  at  the  end  of  which  tin^  hte  Mie- 
cessive  losses,  and  the  disastrous  stale  of 
the  revolutionafy  party  in  the  country, 
left  him  without  a  amgle  foDower.  De- 
termined not  to  yield  to  the  Spaniaida, 
and  reftising  then'  offers  of  pardon,  pro- 
motion and  reward,  he  retired  alone  mto 
the  mountalnaof  the  province,  with  noth- 
ing but  hia  sword.  For  upwards  of  six 
nionth&  he  was  puraued  by  1000  men,  in 
aoaaH  detachments,  with  auoh  ardor  and 
vigilance  that  his  escapes  wero  often  al- 
most miraculous ;  and  wherever  it  was 
found  that  hia  wants  had  been  relieved, 
the  whole  village  was  immediately  burnt 
to  the  ground.  In  this  way  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  extremities,  that  he  often 
went  four  or  ^y^  davs  without  tiJcmg 
any  thing  but  water:  ior  thirty  months, 
he  never  tasted  bread,  nor  saw  a  hmnan 
being.  When  Mr.  Ward,  author  of  Mex- 
ico (2d  ed.,  London,  1^),  fit>m  which 
we  have  taken  this  account,  first  saw  him, 
in  1823,  he  was  unable  to  eat  above  once 
in  twenty-four  or  even  thirty-aix  hours. 
On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of 
1821,  he  was  found,  by  a  former  follower, 
who  came  in  search  of  him,  but  who,  for 
from  recognising  his  commander  in  the 
naked  phantom,  emaciated,  and  covered 
with  hair,  which  stood  before  him,  took  to 
flight,  and  was  recalled  only  by  the  sounds 
of  his  voice.  Vittoria,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  new  state  of  things,  descended 
to  the  low  country,  and  immediately  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  or  repub- 
lican troops,  attracted  bv  his  old  reputa- 
tion. He  now  joined  Iturbide:  but,  as 
his  wishes  were  set  on  the  establishment 
of  a  liberal  government,  and  not  on  a 
change  of  masters,  he  was  again  forced 
to  retire  to  the  mountains,  when  that 
general  carried  into  successful  exectttion 
his  ambitious  projects,  and  only  reappear- 
ed again  to  give  the  signal  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  emperor.  (See  huMdt^  and 
Sania  Ma»)  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
emperor,  and  tbe  establishment  of  the  new 
eomdtution,  in  1824,  Vittoria  was  ehosai^ 
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the  first  president  of  the  new  republic, 
and  continued  to  administer  the  execu- 
tive government  during  the  term  of  four 
years,  when  Pedraza  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor.   (See  Mexico,  and  Pedraza,) 

ViTTORiA,  Battle  of,  was  fought  on 
June  31, 18ia    In  the  middle  of  Februa- 
ry, 1813,  the  disastrous  state  of  ^e  French 
anny  in  Russia  was  made  known  to  the 
1   French  troops  in  Spain,  with  orders  to 
send  whatever  forces  could  be  spared  to 
Germany.    90,000  troops  set  pff  unmedi- 
ately  for  that  country.    Their  departure, 
and  Marmont's  defeat  in  the  year  previous, 
obliged  the  French  to  give  up  Madrid, 
and  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro.    Welling- 
ton followed,  and  passed  the  Ebro,  June 
15.    At  last,  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
great  plain  of  Vittoria  (a  town  in  Alava, 
Ion.  2°  41'  W.,  lat  42°  47'  N.,  with  a 
population  of  6500,  much  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  swoid-blades).   The 
French  were  commanded  by  kin^  Joseph 
and  Jourdan.    They  bad  on  their  left  a 
chain  of  gentle  hills,  on  their  risht  Vitto- 
ria, in  front  the  rivulet  of  Zadora.    On 
the  20th,  Wellington  united  aH  his  col- 
umns, and  ordered  general  Hill,  on  the 
2l8t,  to  pass  over  Uie  Zadora  at  day- 
break, and  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
French.    He  was  repulsed,  but  the  strug- 
f\e  was  obsdnate ;  and  general  Graham, 
m  the  mean  time,  turned  the  riffht  wing 
of  the  French,  and  came  upon  their  rear, 
so  that  thev  were  cut  off  from  the  road  to 
Bilboa,  and  forced  to  retreat  towards  Pam- 
peluna,  which  they  did  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order.   Thev  had  been  so  certain  of  vic- 
tory, that  litue  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  case  or  defeat;  and  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  officers,  the  whole  of  Jo- 
seph's bagffage,  &c.,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.    15,000  dead  and  wounded 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle ;  3000  French 
were  taken  prisoners.    The  English  took 
151  cannons,  and  400  wagons  with  mili- 
tary stores,  and  the  military  chest   Their 
booty  was  immense.     General  Clauzel 
arrived  the  da^  after  the  batde,  with  two 
divisions,  at  Vittoria,  and,  with  great  skill, 
retreated  towards  Saragossa,  so  that  the 
pursuit  was  less  destructive  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  the  remains 
of  the  French  army  were  enabled  to 
rally  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
Soult  put  them  again  in  order,  and  strove 
to  oppose  Wellington,  who  was  prevented 
also,  oy  other  circumstances,  from  follow- 
ing up   his  victory  as  he  could    have 
wished ;  since  Suchet,  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  general  Murray  on  Tarra- 
goua,  kept  possession  of  Vdencia,  and 


general    Maurice    Matthieu    of  Biunee> 
fona. 


ViTus's  Dance,  St,  or  Chorea  Sanc- 
Ti  ViTi  (from  x«f<«a,  a  dance),  is  a  spas- 
modic or  convulsive  disease,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts 
are  thrown  into  various  involuntary  mo- 
tions, and  perform,  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, those  motions  which  are  dictated  b^ 
the  will.  The  approach  of  the  disease  is 
commonly  slow,  and  is  indicated  by  a  loss 
of  the  usual  vivacity,  by  a  variable  and 
often  ravenous  appetite,  a  swelling  and 
hardness  in  the  lower  belly,  in  most  cases, 
but,  in  some,  a  lank  and  soft  belly,  and,  in 
general,  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels. 
Slight,  irregular,  involuntaiv  motions  are 
soon  observed,  especially  of  the  muscles 
of  the  fiice,  which  after  a  while  become 
more  violent  These  convulsive  motions 
vary  consideraUy.  The  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  and  of  the  &ce,  those  moving  , 
the  lower  jaw,  the  head  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  are,  at  difierent  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent instances,  afiected  by  it  In  this 
state,  the  patient  does  not  walk  steadily : 
his  gait  resembles  jumping  or  starting : 
he  sometimes  cannot  walE,  and  seems 
palsied ;  nor  can  he  perform  the  common 
motions  with  the  arms.  In  a  word,  when 
be  wishes  to  be  at  rest,  the  muscles  are 
perpetually  moving,  and  distorting  the 
limbs,  face  and  trunk;  and  when  any 
motion  is  attempted  by  the  wiU.  it  is  per- 
formed kregukrly  and  with  difficulty,  af- 
ter several  efforts.  The  convulsive  mo- 
tions  sometimes  continue  even  in  sleep. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  articulatiou 
becomes  impeded,  had  is  frequentiy  com- 
pletely suspended.  Deglutition  is  also 
occasionally  performed  with  difficulty. 
The  eye  loses  its  Insure  end  intelligence  ; 
the  countenance  is  pale  and  expressive  of 
languor.  This  disease  attacks  both  sexea, 
but  chiefly  those  who  are  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, or  whose  health  and  vigor  have 
been  impaired  by  confinement,  or  by  the 
want  of  sufficient  or  proper  nourishment. 
It  appears  most  commonly  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fourteenth  year.  Many  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  disorder,  such  as 
worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
repulsion  or  drying  up  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions ;  also  rheumatisms,  acute  fevers,  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  the  use  of  mercury, 
terror,  and  other  strong  mental  impres- 
sions. The  remedies  which  have  been 
adopted  belong  to  the  two  classes  of 
tonics  and  evacuants.  The  connexion 
of  the  name  of  St  Vitus  with  this  disease 
seems  to  have  originated,  during  the  days 
of  fanaticism  and  superstition,  in  the  sev- 
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centuiy.  GiMoriuB  Hontius 
and  JuDcker  rdate  that  a  belief  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  GermaDy,  that,  by 
pnaentiiig  giAa^  and  daociDg  before  the 
image  of  St.  Vidia^  on  hie  feraval,  in  May, 
they  Bhoold  live  in  heahh  and  safety  dur- 
ing the  oaaaing  year;  and  that,  for  thia 
puipoae,  they  repaired  to  a  chiqiel  dedi- 
eatad  to  their  aamt,  where  they  danced 
ni^t  and  day,  until  they  were  seized 
with  delirium,  and  foU  down  in  a  sort  cf 
tnnoe. 

YiTKB,  CSioranni  liudovico,  one  of  the 
remers  of  liienture,  was  bom  at  Valen- 
tia,  in  Spam,  in  1499,  and  studied  at  Paris 
and  LoQTain.  He  then  visited  England, 
haring  previously  become  one  of  the  first 
feUowa  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 
He  waa  patronised  by  Catharine  of  Arm- 
fon,  and,  in  ISSQ,  dedicated  his  Commen- 
ts upon  St.  Auffuatine's  Dt  CwUaUDti 
to  king  Heuy  VIII.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  the  princess  Mary  m 
polite  literature  and  the  Latin  language. 
DariBg  his  residfliiGe  at  Oxford,  he  waa 
admitted  doctor  of  laws,  and  acquired 
much  fiiTor  with  Henry  VIH ;  but,  ven- 
turing to  write  againat  his  divorce  finom 
Catharine,  he  waa  disgraced  and  inqiris- 
On  rqgaining  his  Mberty,  he  re- 
1  to  Braaaeli,  tnierB  he  married,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a 
'the  bdles-lettres.  He  died  in 
1541.  His  woriu  were  printed  at  Basle 
in  1555,  ind  volsi,  folio ;  but  this  collection 
does  not  include  his  Commentary  on  St. 
Aoaustine,  vriiich  waa  esteemed  too  hM 
and  free  by  the  Louvain  doctors.  Among 
his  works  ate  Ih  prioM  PhUa§ophtia ;  De 
JEbnioNofioiie  Eitentiarum ;  De  Cetittira 
Feri;  Dt  JMnff,  SeeHs  et  LandOwi  Pkir 
and  Ik  eorruplw  AiSbtu  d  <r»»- 


ViTiAin,  VinceDt,  a  celebrated  Italian 
rastfaeoMtician,  waa  bom  at  Florence,  in 
1623.  From  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age.  he  pimied  the  study  of  geometry 
with  each  diligence  and  success,  that  toe 
neat  Galilei  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
his  own  iii8tractions,and  treated  him  as  a 
aon.  After  Galilei's  death,  he  undertook 
titm  restoration  of  the  five  books  of  Aris- 
tnua,  a  celebrated  Grecian  mathematician, 
eotitfed  De  Loeie  eoUdU^  which  were  loat, 
with  the  excepdon  of  the  names  of  the 
pnqpoaitioDS.  This  labor  he,  boweyer,dja- 
coDCinued,  in  order  to  restore  the  lost  fifth 
book  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apolkmius. 
Thia  worit  he  published  m  1659,  in  folio, 
under  the  title  De  Maximis  et  MtmnUs 
Geometriea  DMnaUo  in  qmnium  Comco- 

I  JfyMnm  Pergai^  which  was  esteemed 


auperior  to  Apolloniuahunself  In  1664, 
he  waa  honored  with  a  pension  firom 
Louis  XIV,  and^  in  1666,  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuseanv,  who  employed  bun  both  in 
public  wonu  and  in  negotiation,  f^ye  him 
the  title  of  his  first  mathematician.  In 
1669,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  chair  in  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  which 
honor  induced  him  to  finish  three  books 
of  his  Divination  of  Aristeus,andaddn8s 
them  to  the  king  of  Fiance  (Dvomatioin 
ArisUBum^  1701).  He  died  in  1703,  in  the 
eighty-first  or  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age.  Fontenelle  speaks  warmly  of  the 
int^[rity  and  simpucity  of  manners  of 
Viviani,  who  composed  several  mathe- 
matical treatiaes  in  the  Latin  and  Italian 
languages,  besides  those  already  alluded 
to,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled 
JBniNfafio  IhrMematuim  (1677),  comprisinff 
the  solution  of  three  problems  which  had 
been  submitted  to  all  the  mathematicians 
of  Europe. 

ViviAinTX.  (See  A^on,  voL  vii,  p. 
690 

YisiKE  is  a  titie  of  honor  with  the 
Turks,  belcmginff  to  all  the  pacbaa  of 
three  taik  (i.  e.  the  hii^est  pachas)^  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  at  Constantmople 
six  viziers,  called  viziers  of  the  bench 
(L  e.  of  the  council  of  statej,  because  they 
have  seats  in  the  divan.  Men  acquamted 
with  the  laws,  and  such  aa  haTe  already 
held  offices  of  importance,  are  chosen  foir 
this  station ;  but  they  have  no  decisive 
voice  in  this  council,  and  cannot  give 
tiieir  oninion  imtil  the  grand  vizier  aaks 
it  lliev  liave  small  salaries,  but  are 
priyileged  to  wear  a  turban  like  that  <]i 
the  giand  riziers,  this  beimp  a  mark  of 
high  distinction  with  the  Tmks.  They 
can  also  affix  the  name  of  the  sultan  to 
the  orders  sent  into  the  provinces.  The 
grand  vizier  (vmer  arem)  stands  high 
above  these.  He  is  the  representative  of 
the  sultan,  conducts  the  deliberations  of 
tiie  divan,  and  decides  alone.  He  recrivee 
a  aeal  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  on 
which  the  sultan's  name  is  engraved,  and 
which  he  must  always  wear  on  his  bosom. 
By  this  seal,  he  is  authorized  to  rule,  with 
absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  grand 
sohan. 

Vlibssiiigev.    (See  HiuMng,) 

Vocal  Music  ;  music  produced  by  the 
human  voice  (q.  v.)  alone,  or  accompanied 
by  instruments.  It  is  contradistinguished 
fifom  instrumental  music  (q.  v.),  which  is 
produced  by  instruments  alone.  The  com- 
poaer  of  such  music  must  have  a^  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  voices,  and  their  mu- 
rical  efiect,  their  power,  and  the  peculiari* 
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tie0  by  which  the  'human  Toice  difihn  so 
decidedly  firotn  instnuneiitB.  Vocal  mu- 
■c  haa  many  advantagea  ever  inatrumeiit* 
d,  IB  the  fioe  MendiDg  of  the  tonea,  in  ha 
endleaa  variety  of  intonation  and  exprea- 
aion,  and  in  die  support  which  it  derirea 
ftom  its  counexion  with  words.  T%e 
difihrent  forms  of  vocal  music  are,  the  air, 
arietta,  cavatina,  and  the  like ;  reeitativo, 
duetto,  terzetto,  quartetto,  &c ;  the  cho- 
rus, the  song,  hymn,  Si4i, ;  the  opera,  ora- 
torio, cantata,  &c,  (See  MudOf  diviirion 
Hittonf  t^;  see  alao  Voict.) 

VoeLU,  George  Joseph,  a  distinguished 
practical  and  theoretiral  muaician,  was 
born  at  Wiirzbuig,  in  1749.  He  studied 
law,  but  early  showed  mat  talent  for 
^ying  on  the  oiigan,  and  for  compoaiBg. 
The  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Charlea 
Theodore,  sent  him  to  Italy,  about  1773; 
to  study  music  In  about  tluise  years,  he 
neMmed  to  Manheim,  the  naidence  or  his 
princely  patron.  In  the  year  1780,  and 
tile  following  yearn,  he  trayelled  in  Ger- 


pointed  chapeUmaster  to  the  king  of  Swfr- 
dao.  In  17^  he  was  in  Londmi,  where 
his  performance  on  the  organ  was  heard 
with  great  pleasure.  He  delivered  lee- 
tursa  on  muaie  in  Stockholm  and  in 
Pkngue.  bilS07,hewaaappointedchapel- 
BMsler  to  the  gimndduke  of  Heaw-Dann- 
atadt,  and  remained  in  Darmstadt  until 
his  death,  in  1814.  He  invented  a  new 
instrumeBt,  called  oreftsfMm,  in  which 
the  tone  was  determined  in  quite  a  new 
way,  by  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  wind;  and  the  sound  was  increased  by 
a  suspended  eopper  vcssol.  He  alao  in^ 
vented  a  mode  of  simplifying  the  con- 
structiun  of  organs.  He  wrote  variooa 
wdks  on  music,  and  likewiae  composed 
BBveral  pieeea  for  the  theatre,  sympho- 
nies, dtc 

VoiGK  is  the  body  of  sounds  produced 
by  the  organs  of  respiradcHi,  especially 
the  larjrnx  of  men  or  animals  It  can, 
therefore,  only  be  found  in  animals  in 
which  the  svstem  of  respiration  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  lungs  ana  larynx  actually 
exist  Many  insects  intentionally  produce 
a  noise  by  the  motion  of  their  wings, 
which  takjea  the  place  of  a  voice,  but 
cannot  be  called  by  this  name.  The 
fishes,  being  deprived  of  lungs,  and  breath- 
ing through  gills,  are  dumb;  but  the  am- 
phibious animals,  which  have  the  lungs 
and  krynx  in  an  imperfect  state,  have, 
therefore,  a  limited  voice.  In  birda,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  lungs  are  so  prsdomi- 


nant,  and  the  larynx  is  double,  and  some 
of  which  (the  singing  birds)  have  lamel- 
tee  in  the  bronchiaa,  capable  of  vibration, 
the  voice  is  fitted  for  the  moat  varied 
sounds.  The  mammalia  possess  but  one 
larynx;  and  with  them  the  sound  is 
fonned  by  a  strong  expiration,  ir^ibt 
the  ligaments  of  the  ^flottis  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  Feirem)  vibrate  like  the 
strings  of  an  instrument  and  produce  va- 
rious sounds,  ss  they  are  more  or  less 
tense ;  or  (according  to  the  opinion  of 
Dodart  and  Cuvier)  form  certain  cavitiea, 
in  which  the  tones  are  produced,  as  in 
wind  instruments;  or,  perhi^  operate  in 
both  wave  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
length  of  the  windpipe,  which  can  be  in- 
creased or  shortened,  and  the  magnimde 
of  the  kings  in  proportion  to  the  width  of 
tibe  gkmie^  alae  contribute  much,  at  least 
to  the  strength  of  the  tone.  The  voice, 
however,  is  more  influenced  by  the  epi- 
giottks  bv  the  greater  or  less  length  of  die 
canal  wmch  extends  firom  the  gfottv  to 
the  qiening  of  the  mouth,  and  fy  all  the 
vohuitBry  modifications  which  can  be 
there  given  to  the  tone.  'Hie  hiflnenee 
of  the  nervea  of  the  vwce  m  also  to  be 
remarkedt  if  the  nerve  li  cut  on  one  side, 
the  voice  becomes  malm,  onA  if  cut  on 
both  sidea^  ceases  enthtily.  l^e  posilive 
pole  of  the  galvame  bnttery  «fieeting  the 
nerve  produces  high^  Ihe  wbmiAf^  pole 
deep,  hoarse  tonea.  LIscovIus^b  his  The- 
ory <^  the  Voice  (in  Oerman,  Leipaw, 
16141  maintaina  that  the  voice  is  pro- 
duced bv  the  prcasuro  of  the  breath 
thiou^  the  narrow  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe, at  «  dmilar  way  as  tiie  tones  are 
produced  by  the  mouth  in  whistiinc.  Ac- 
oordinff  lo  Gottfi'ied  Weber  (Cm&i,  vol. 
1,  p.  wS^  the  organ  of  voice,  as  a  sound- 
ing membrane,  or  lamella,  acts  Kke  the 
toDgue-werk  in  the  organ.  The  uvula 
has,  of  coune,  considerable  mfluenee  in 
produciaj^f  the  tonea,  and  is  subject  to 
discasBS  m  aingere^  orators,  and  others  ac- 
cuatomed  to  great  exertion  of  the  vocal 
organa.*  The  voice  of  men  and  ankaala 
is  a  very  interesting  subject  of  niquiry. 
The  tones  bv  which  animals  e^rsaa 
their  feelings,  the  sweet  and  powerfiil  mel- 
odies of  the  small  birds,  the  tones  which 
convey  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  rational 
man,  and  fomish  bis  noblest  music,  are 
well  fitted  to  awaken  the  curioahy  of  the 
naturalist,  physiologist  and  philosopher. — 
For  some  remarks  on  the  organs  of  the 

*  Sm  Mqgendie'a  Rej^orl  an  Doetor  BamatCi 
(pkyiicisn  to  the  Italian  opera  in  Paria]  Memoir 
<m  the  Dbeoies  of  the  Uvtda,  read  Harck  1, 
18$1,  in  tiie  Fmeh  acadeiny. 
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Hd  BMlly  W6  J  ONI  tlw 

reader  to  Blumenbach's  Manuai  of 
Gwajwiuiwic  .^Ratoiiiy  (dramlatad  by  W. 
LvwrBDee,  revimd  liy  Coubon,  London, 
1827).  Respectiog  the  sounds  of  hutmoi 
lanfsasge,  by  the  wious  oombinations  of 
mrbida  such  a  Ysriety  of  words  k  pro- 
dosed,  we  win  add  a  lew  remarks.  Be- 
sides the  lungs,  the  windp^ie,  &>c^  the 
fiaely-ttrched  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
plialiilily  of  the  fips  (enahUng  us  to  give 
a  great  Tarietj  of  fiMms  to  the  mouth, 
whnch  are  ahnost  the  sole  means  of  gmng 
their  pecufiar  charBcter  to  the  different 
▼owels),  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Under  the  articles  on  the  separate  letten 
the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  ipny 
in  which  the  sounds  represented  by  them 
respectively  are  produced.  **  The*  modi- 
ficalions  of  voice,  easily  made  (says  Mr. 
AiBOCt,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics),  and 
easily  distinguishdlrie  by  the  ear,  and, 
therefore,  fit  elements  of  language,  are 
aboQt  £iSiy  in  number;  but  no  sincle  hm- 
goage  contains  more  than  about  half  of 
mem.  They  are  divisible  into  two  veiy 
distinct  and  neariy  equal  classes,  calM 
iMoeif  (o.  V.)  and  eotuontmia/*  (q.  v.)  In 
the  arliae  Owiiofumi,  the  natural  dtvision 
cf  words  is riiown  to  eease  with  syllables: 
they  are  one  sound,  and  the  division  into 
Towels  and  consonants,  ingenious  and  use- 
ful ai  it  is,  does  not,  in  fiict,  exist  to  the 
degree  which  we  ueusUy  uike  for  granted, 
fitxn  the  cireumstance  of  considering 
them  ss  totally  distinct  from  early  child- 
hood. Consonants  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, only  die  beginning  or  end  of  vowels ; 
i.  e.  the  mouth  must  in  some  way  be 
opened  to  produce  a  vowel  sound,  and 
ckieed  to  condude  the  vowel  sounds ;  and 
this  nwMle  of  opening  <nr  closing  gives  rise 
10  that  which  we  call  a  consonant  The 
ciiemustance  that  consonants  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  the  aid  of  vowels, 
shows,  that  the  strict  divisioD  into  vowels 
and  consonants  is  one  which  nature  has 
not  made.  Mr.  Amott  says  (p.  488  of  tfao 
American  ed.):  **  To  explain  the  second 
class  of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called 


labial. 

Palatal, 

Guttural. 
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ng 
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th  B  sh 

ch 
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th  Z  J 

gh 

pr 

R 

ghr 

fewwiiaafa,  we  remaik,  diat  while  any 
contmued  or  vowel  sound  is  pasnig 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  intemnMed, 
whether  by  a  complete  closure  or  the 
mouth,  or  only  by  an  approximation  of 
parts,  the  efl^t  on  the  ear  of  a  listener  iv 
so  exceedingly  diffisrent,  according  to  the 
situation  in  the  mouth  vidiere  tm  inter' 
rupcion  occnri,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  many  most  distinct 
modifications  thence  arise.  Thus  any 
continiied  soirad,-  as  a,  if  arrested  by  a 
closure  of  the  mouth  at  the  external  con- 
fine er  Ups,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the 
modification  expreawd  by  the  letter  p; 
that  is,' the  syllable  op  has  been  pro- 
nounced: but' if!  under  simihr' circum- 
stances, the  closure  be  made  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  bv  the  tongue  lising  against 
the  palate,  we  bear  the  modification  ex- 
pressed by  the  letter  ifc,  and'the  syllable  tdt 
nas  been  pronounced:  and  if  the  closure 
be  made  m  the  middle  of  the  mondi,  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  ^tismff  sgainst  the 
roof,  the  sound  expressed  oy  f  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  syllable  ai  is  heard:  and 
so  of  otheri.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  ear  is  equally  sensible  of  the  pe- 
culiarities, whether  the  closure  precedes 
the  continued  sound  or  follows  it ;  that  ia 
to  say,  whether  the  syllables  pronounced 
are  (91,  at,  flde,  or-po,  to,  ka.  The  modifi* 
cations  of  which  we  are  now  spesking 
appear,  then,  not  to  be  really  soimds,"  bvt 
only  manners  of  beginning  and  ending 
sounds;  and' it  is  because  they  can  thus 
be  perceived  only  in  connexion  with  vo- 
cal sounds,  that  they  are  called  canmn 
tuwto."— We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Ai^ 
nott's'work;  for  fiirther  remarics  on  the 
pronunciation  of  the  various  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  add  here  only  his  table 
of  srticulations,  in  which,  if  we  consider 
the  perpendicular  line  on  the  left  as  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line  on  the 
right  ss  the  back  part  ci  the.  mouth,  the 
four  divisions  indicate  the  places  where 
the  letters  are  pronounced- — See  the  arti- 
cles on  tlie  letters  and  on  writing. 


MuU. 
Sfmi-muU, 
Strnt'towel  or  nataL 
Atpirate, 

Vocal  aipiraU. 

Vibratmy, 
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The  elleet  of  the  sexual  funcCioDs  on  the 
yoioe  is  vn^  known;  but  the  mode  in 
wUeh  this  efkct  takes  place  is  not  ex- 
plained. This  influence  is  observable 
even  in  birds,  which  delight  us  with  their 
amorous  melodies  at  the  season  of  pair- 
ing; in  woman,  whose  voice  acquires 
its  metallic  tone  and  its  fulness  at  the  age 
of  puberty;  and  particulariy  in  man, 
who  does  not  possess,  till  that  period,  the 
^  voices^  peculiar  to  him,  the  baas  or  ten^ 
or,  and  in  whom  the  change  of  voice,  as 
ewy  one  knows,  is  prevented  by  previ* 
ous  emasculation.  But  also  msny  other 
causes,  aflfecting  especially  the  nervous 

rena,  produce  considerahle  changes  in 
vmoe,  which  a£R>id  important  symp- 
toms in  diseases.  Thus  it  may  be  want- 
inff  altogether  in  a  diseased  state  (this  is 
Cidled  aphoma)f  or  it  may  be  changed 
morbidly  (parafhanktj  cae^fhorday  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  either  too  stronji^  or 
too  weak,  too  deep  (vox  €iango9CLf  if  it  is 
at  the  same  time  too  strong,  and  raueUas 
gravisj  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  too  weak), 
or  too  high  {oxyphonia^  which  again  is  di- 
vided into  vox  cucuriens  or  rudenB^  which 
is  at  the  same  time  too  strong,  and  nitiet- 
taf  aeutOf  at  the  same  time  too  weak). 
Most  of  Uiese  affections  appear  as  symp- 
toms, but  are  seldom  considered  as  a 
primal^  disease.  They  often  enable  the 
physician  to  draw  conclusions  respecting 
the  true  character  of  the  disease.  The 
entire  loss  of  voice  originates  finom  cramp, 
weakness  or  paralysis.  If  it  is  caused  by 
paralysis,  it  is  almost  alwayaa  &tal  symp- 
tom. If  it  is  connected  witli  an  excitable 
constitution,  it  indicates  violent  congestions 
and  approaching  apoplexy :  occurmig  after 
delivery,  it  indicates  convulsions ;  ui  the 
croup,  suffocation  and  mortification.  An 
unnaturally  strong  voice  is  very  common 
in  madness.  The  vox  dangostif  sounding 
as  if  the  person  was  speaking  in  on  empty 
pot,  is,  in  dangerous  diseases,  a  very  seri- 
ous symptom.  The  hoarseness,  in  which 
the  voice  is  too  deep,  indicates  great  dan- 
ger in  bilious  fever,  scarlatina,  consump- 
tion, and  dropsy  of  the  chest.  It  is  not  a 
symptom  of  disease  when  caused  merely 
by  the  arrival  of  the  age  of  puberty,  by 
catarrh,  or  by  dust  which  has  been  in- 
spired. The  vox  ciu:%tnehSj  teu  rudensy  geu 
ptpient  (sounding  similar  to  the  crowing 
of  a  cock,  or  the  braying  of  an  ass)  is 
pathognomic  in  the  hooping  cough  and 
croup,  and  is  also  sometimes  found  in 
dropsy  in  the  head  and  small-pox,  and 
is  a  bid  symptom.  The  raucUas  aetda 
originates  partly  from  the  same  causes 
as  the  raueUoB  gravis.     With  hysteri- 


cal persons  it   indicates  an  approach' 
ingfit 

Foice,  in  music  A  good  musical  voice 
depends  chiefly  upon  me  soundness  and 
povrer  of  the  organs  of  utterance  and  of 
hearing,  and  the  neoeanry  musical  dispo- 
sition, and  is  distinguished  by  deamess 
of  mtonation,  ease,  strength,  duration, 
equality,  harmoniousness  and  fulness  of 
the  sounds ;  whilst  natural  defects  or  dis- 
eases in  those  oigans  (for  instance,  narrow- 
ness of  the  chest,  weak  lungs)  give  rise  to 
imperfections  in  tiie  voice.  As  weakness  of 
lungs  necessarily  afiecta  the  voice,  so  fine- 

auent  singing  developes  and  strengthens 
ie  lunss,  v^iich  are  stronjf  enough  to 
support  It;  and  instniction  m  sinnng  is, 
therefore,  in  a  medical  respect,  of  great 
importance.  The  rarity  of  consumption 
in  most  parts  of  Germany,  compared  to 
other  countries,  is  ascribed  by  soma,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  general  instruction 
and  fieqiient  practice  in  singing.  Prac- 
tice in  singing  for  several  ^generations 
must  undoubtedly  have  a  decided  influ- 
ence in  giving  strength  to  the  lunss, 
which  may  also  be  much  promoted  by 
gymnastic  exercises  that  expand  the  chest. 
A  fine  voice  requires  a  long,  regular  and 
strong  breath.  Some  fauhs  in  sing- 
ing, however,  originate  fix»m  a  bad  use  of 
a  good  voice;  as  the  singing  through  the 
nose,  teedi,  &c  A  voice  which  has  by 
nature  the  requisite  properties,  acquires 
compass  and  stzengtn,  correcmess  and 
pliability,  by  exercise.  Thorough  method- 
ical practice  in  singing  should  not,  in  most 
cases,  be  begim  before  the  ninth  or  tenth 
year,  though  the  ear  ought  to  be  eariy 
exercised.  The  variety  of  voices  is  as 
great  as  tliat  of  individuals.  In  respect 
to  depth  and  hei(^ir,  tiiere  are  four  piin- 
cipal  ckisses  of  voices :  discant,alto,  tenor 
and  bass.  Discant,  or  soprano,  moreover, 
is  distinguished  from  lower,  or  mezzo 
soprano,  tenor  from  counter  tenor,  and 
between  tenor  and  bass  comes  the  proper 
baritono.  A  good  bass  voice  generally 
extends  firom  F  or  G,  below  G  gamut, 
to  C  or  D,  above  the  bass-clef  note;  tiie 
baritono  from  about  G  gamut  to  F,  above 
the  bass-clef  note;  the  tenor  fit>m  O, 
above  G  gamut,  to  G,  the  treble-clef  note, 
or  A  above  it ;  the  counter-tenor  fiom  E 
or  F,  above  G  gamut,  to  B  or  C,  above 
the  treble-clef  note ;  the  mezzo  soprano 
from  A  or  B,  above  the  bass-clef  note,  to 
£  or  F,  above  the  treble-clef  note ;  and 
the  soprano  from  C,  above  the  bass-clef 
note,  to  A,  B  or  C,  in  alt,  and  something 
higher.  Female  vok;es  are,  by  nature. 
trrt>le  and  aho ;  those  of  boys^  even  if 
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dwy  hs^  the  compiw  of  high  trefatoi  are 
umUy  aho.  When  the  boy  arriTee  at 
the  age  of  pubeity,  the  alto  changea  into 
tenor  or  baaBi^ — Voic9  ia  alao  the  name 
giTen  to  a  part  aaeigned  to  a  hu- 
man voice  or  an  inatrument  in  a  com- 


Voieruum  (in  law  Latin,  Terra  Moo- 
eatoioM) ;  in  a  wider  aenae,  all  that  part 
of  Germany  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  impenal  bailifii  (inGeiman,  VoigU^ 
Latin,  adoocaJtC^  the  anceatoxa  of  the  pres- 
ent prjncea  and  counte  of  Reuaa.  It 
oonapnaed  the  Saxon  circle  of  Voifftland, 
the  hailiwic  of  Weida  and  Ziesenruck,  in 
the  gmnd  dachy  of  ISaxe-M^imar,  the 
tanittxriea  of  the  princea  and  oomita  of 
BeoBBy  the  district  of  Ho(  now  included 
in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  the  Saxe-Altenbuig  bailiwic  of  Ron- 
nebui:^.  From  the  eleventh  century  thero 
were  imperial  officera,  in  the  above  de- 
scribed re^^n,  who  bore  the  name  of  bai- 
liffi  (odMMfi,  ao^)  of  the  holy  Roman 
empfae,  and  who  managed  the  affoira  of 
the  emperor.  In  a  narrower  aenae,  the 
term  is  applied  paiticulariy  to  a  circle  of 
Saxony,  eonfljating  of  a  part  of  the  jformer 
Voigtiand.  It  baa  109,891  mhahitants  on 
6B0  aqaan  milea^  and  ia  alao  called  the 
circle  of  Neualadt.  The  chief  tovm  ia 
Plaaan.  It  eontBins  some  mountainous 
and  woody  diatrictB,  and  in  aome  parte  ia 
weB  adapted  for  paaturage  and  tillage. 
The  most  remailcahle  peculiarity  ia  me 
pearl-fiihery  in  the  river  Elster  (see 
Fcori),  whieh  is  Bometimes  very  produc- 
tive, and  has  yielded  some  pearis  of  much 
beautf. 

y orruaB,  Vincent,  a  oelefaFated  French 
wit,  was  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1506.  His 
agreeable  mannerB  and  oonveraatioQ  in- 
tTDdueed  him  to  good  company ;  and  he 
waa  a  viaitor  at  the  H6lel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  waa  abo  well  received  at  court,  and 
by  Gaslon,  duke  of  Orleana,  who  made 
him  his  master  of  the  ceremonies.  In 
1634^  be  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy,  and  was  subsequently  sent  on  a 
iwiaAm  to  Spain,  where  he  compoaed 
aooEie  yerrea  m  such  pure  and  namral 
Spamsh,  that  every  bodv  ascribed  them 
to  I^pe  de  Vega.  He  also  visited  Rome 
and  i&igland,  and  died  in  1648.  Voitore 
was  one  of  the  first  peraons  in  France  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  hd  upriL  He 
wrote  verses  in  French,  Spani^  and  Ital- 
ian. ThelbrmerareoccasionaUyeasjrand 
sprightly,  but  have  much  strained  wit  and 
afib^ad  sentiment.  -  His  letcen  place  him 
high  in  the  daas  of  epiatolary  vrritei^ 
tbougfa  they  often  degenerate  into  affec- 


tacioa,  insipid  pleasantriea,  and  fiur-fttchad 
allusionB. 
VoiATiLK  Oils.  (See  EutnM  00$.) 
VoLATiLiTT,  in  chemistry;  the  qualhy 
of  a  Bubatance,  to  evaporate  in  a  certain 
degree  of  heat :  it  is  tne  opposite  to  fix- 
idii^.  It  iB  vei:y  probable,  that  all  sub- 
Btancea  are  capable  of  being  volatilized, 
and  that  we  taaould  be  able  to  dissolve 
every  one  of  them  by  fire,  but  ibr  the 
want  of  a  sufiicient  degree  of  heat. 

VoiiCAiross.  The  volcano  and  the 
eaithfjuake  might,  perbapa,  with  no  im- 
propriety, have  been  treated  of  together, 
since  bo^  are  undoubtedly  effects  of  the 
same  subterranean  process ;  but  we  have 
preferred  to  devote  to  each  a  aeparate  ar- 
ticle, as  the  phenomena  on  the  eaith'a 
surface,  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  con 
aiderably  different.  The  present  article 
will,  however,  embrace  several  particu 
lara  relating  to  earthquakea,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  article  under  that  title,  on 
account  of  their  eloae  connexion  with 
the  Bubject  of  velcanoea.  There  are  oer- 
tam  regions  to  which  volcanic  eruptions^ 
and  the  movements  of  great  earthquakea, 
are  confined:  over  the  whole  m  vast 
tracts  sctive  voleanic  vents  are  distributed 
at  intervals,  and  most  commonly  arrBn|ed 
in  a  linear  direction.  Throuriiout  the  m- 
lenmediate  spaoea  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  subterranean  fire  ia  coatiA» 
ually  at  work  f  f<Hr  the  nound  is  con- 
vulsed, from  time  to  time,  ny  eartlMjuakea : 
gaaeoua  vapors,  eapecially  carbomc  acid 
gaa,  are  diaengaged  plentifully  £com  the 
Boil ;  springs  often  issue  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  their  waters  are  very 
comuMmly  impremated  with  the  same 
mineral  matters  wiueh  are  diacharged  by 
volcanoea  during  eruptions.  Of  these 
great  regions,  that  of  the  AndeB  is  one 
of  the  best  defined*  Commencing  south- 
ward, at  least  in  Chile,  at  the  fi>r^-aixth 
degree  of  south  latitude,  it  proceeds  north- 
wud  to  the  twenty-seventh  degree,  Ibrm 
inff  an  uninterrupted  line  of  volcanoes. 
The  Chilean  volcanoea  rise  up  through 
granitic  mountains.  Villarica,  one  of  the 
principal,  continuea  burning  without  in- 
teimission,  and  is  so  high,  that  it  toaj  be 
dittinguished  at  the  distance  of  150  mile& 
A  year  never  passes  in  this  provinoe  with- 
out some  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes; 
and  about  once  in  a  century,  or  oftener, 
tremendous  convulsions  occur,  by  which 
Um3  land  has  been  shaken  firom  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  and  continuous  tracts, 
together  with  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  have 
been  raised  permanently  firom  one  to 
twenty  feet    abov^  their   fi>rmer   level 
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Hot  BpringB  are  Dttmeroue  in  this  dastrict, 
and   mioeral   waters  of  yarious   kindi. 
Pursuing  our  coune  northward,  we  j&nd 
in  Peru  onljr  one  active  volcano  as  yet 
known ;  but  the  province  is  so  subjeot  to 
earthquakes,  that  scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  a  shock ;  and  many  of  these  have 
been  so  violent  as  to  create  great  changes 
of  the  surftce.    Farther  north,  vire  find,  in 
the  middle  of  Quito,  where  the  Andes 
attain  thm  greatest  elevation,  Tungura- 
gua,  Cotopaxi,  Antisana  and  Pichmeha, 
the  three  former  of  which  not  unfi«- 
ouently  emit  flames.    From  the  first  of 
these,  a  dehice  of  mad  deaoended   in 
1797,  and  filled  vallevs,  1000  feet  wide,  to 
the  depth  of  600  feet,  ferminff  barriers, 
whereby  rivers  were  dammed  up,  and 
lakes  occasioned.    Earthquakes  have,  in 
the  same  province,  caused  great  revolu- 
tions in  the  physieal  features  of  the  sur- 
fece.    There  are  three  voloanoes  farther 
noftb,  in  the  province  of  Pasto,  and  three 
oChers  in  that  of  Popayan.    In  the  prov- 
inces of  Guatimala  and  Nicaragua,  whidi 
lie  between  the  isthmus  of  Puiama  and 
Mexico,  there  are  no  lees  than  twennr-one 
active  volcanoes.     This  greet  volcanio 
chain,  after  having  pursued  its  course  fer 
several  thousand   miles  from  south  to 
north,  turns  off  in  a  side  direction  in 
Mexico,  and  is  prolonged  in  agreatplateaa| 
between  the  eighteentti  and  twenty-second 
degrees  of  n<Mth  latitude.    The  plateau 
in  question  owes  its  present  form  to  the 
circumstance  oF  an  ancient  system  c^ 
valleys,  in  a  chain  of  primaiy  mountains^ 
having  been  filled  up,  lo  the  depth  of  ma- 
ny diousand  feet,  with  v^ous  volcanic 
Moducts.    Five  active  volcanoes  traverse 
Mexico  fifom  west  to  east ;  viz.  Tuxtla, 
Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  JoruOo  and  Coli- 
ma.    Jorullo,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  plateau,  is  no  less  than  forty 
leagues  fix>m  the  ocean,  vrhich  shows  that 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  is  not  a  necessa- 
ry conditkyn,  although  certainly  a  very 
general  charaoteristic,  of  the  position  of 
active   volcanoes.      The    extraordinaiy 
eruption  of  this  mountain  in  1759  will 
be  described  in  the  sequel    To  the  north 
of  Mexico  there  are  three,  or,  according  to 
some,  ^ve  volcanoes,  in  the  peninsula  of 
California.     In  the  year   1813,   violent 
earthquakes  convulsed  the  valley  of  the 
MiaaiBsippi  at  New  Madrid,  for  the  space 
of  three  hundred  miles   in  length.    As 
this  happened  exactly  at  the  same  time  as 
the  great  earthquake  of  Caraccas,  it  is 
nrobable  that  these  two  points  are  parts 
of  one  continuous  volcanic  re^n;  for 
the  whde  otrcumferenoe  of  the  mterven- 
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Caribbean  sea  niMt  be 
a  theatre  of  earthquakes  and  vdcaaoef^ 
On  the  north  Kes  the  island  of  Jamaiea, 
which,  with  a  tract  of  the  contiguous  sea, 
has  often  experienced  tremendous  shocks ; 
and  these  are  frequent  along  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Jamaica  to  St.  Domkigo 
and  Porto  Rico.    On  the  south  of  the 
same  basin,  the  shores  and  mountains  of 
ColomlMa  are  perpetually  convulsed.   On 
the  west  is  the  volcanic  chain  of  Guati- 
mala and  Mexico,  and  on  the  east,  the 
West  Indian  isles,  where,  in  St  Vincent's 
and  Ouadaloupe,  are  active  vents.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  vokanoes  and  earth- 
quakes occur,  uniaterrupftadly,  fimn  Chile 
to  thor'north  of  Mexico;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  they  will  hereafter  be  found 
to  extend,  at  least,  from  cape  Horn  to 
California.    In  regard  to  the  eastern  Km- 
its  of  the  region,  they  lie  deep  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Padinc,  and  must  there- 
fere  continue  unknown  to  us.    On  the 
west,  they  do  not  appear,  except  vdiere 
they  include  the  West  Indian  islands,  to 
be  prolonged  to  a  ^reat  distance ;  for  there 
seem  to  be  no  indications  of  volcanic  d«- 
turbances  in  Ouiana,  Brazil  and  BueDoe 
Ayres.    On  an  equal,  if  not  a  still  grud- 
er  scale,  is  anethareontinnoas  line  of  vol- 
eanic  action,  wfaioh  ooBmsnces  on  the 
north,  with  the  Akuiifln  Isles  in  Ihwinii 
America,  and  extends  first  in  an  eaaterity 
direction  for  neaiiy  two  hundred  myea, 
and    southward,   without 


throughout  a  qpace  of  between  mm  t 
seventy  degrees  of  htitude,  to  the  Mohic- 
cas,  and  then  branches  off  in  difiinrent 
duections  both  towards  the  east  and 
north-west.  The  northern  extremity  of 
this  volcanic  regionis  the  peninsuk  of 
Alaska,  m  about  the  fi^-Mh  degree  of 
latitude.  Thence  the  line  is  eontintted» 
through  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  ialande^  to 
Kamtsohatka,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  there  are  seven  active  volca- 
noes, which,  in  some  eruptions,  have 
scattered  ashes  to  immense  distances. 
The  Kurile  cham  of  isles  oonstitates  the 
prolongation  of  the  nnce  in  a  southern 
direction;  the  line  is  then  continued  to 
the  south-west  in  the  great  island  of  Jesso, 
where  there  are  active  ventB.  Between 
the  Japanese  and  Philippine  islands,  the 
communication  is  preserved  by  several 
small  insular  vents.  The  line  is  then 
prolonged  through  Sanguir,  and  the 
nofth-eastero  extremity  of  Celebes,  to  the 
Moluccas.  Here  a  great  transverse  line 
may  be  said  to  run  fifom  east  to  west  On 
the  vrest,  it  pasMss  dirouffh  the  whole  of 
Java,  where  there  are  mirty-eight  loi)^ 
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fDleanic  mouiitaiDB.  In  t^e  volcanoeB 
of  Sumatra,  the  same  linear  amngement 
n  preserved  In  another  direction^  the 
Tofeanic  range  is  prolonced  through  Bor- 
neo, Gelebeo,  Banda,  New  Guinea ;  and 
iai^ier  eastward  in  New  Britain,  New 
Iidand,  and  various  parts  of  the  Polyne* 
aian  archipelaga  The  Pacific  ocean,  in- 
deed,seems,  in  eouatorial  latitudes,  to  be 
one  vast  theatre  or  igneous  action ;  and  its 
innumerable  srchipelagoes,  such  as  the 
New  Hebrides,  Friendly  islands,  and 
Georigian  islands,  are  all  composed  either 
of  coralline  limestones  or  volcanic  rocks, 
with  active  vents  here  and  there  inter- 
speiaed.  In  the  old  world,  the  votcani6 
region  extends  from  east  to  vrest  for  the 
distsnce  of  about  1000  miles,  finom  the  Cas- 
pian sea  to  the  Azores,  including  within 
Its  fimits  the  (pester  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Its  most  prominent  penin- 
suhs.  From  south  to  north,  it  reaches 
from  about  the  thiity-fifth  to  the  fony- 
fifth  depee  of  latitude.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  Caucasus,  the  Black  sm, 
the  mountains  ef  Thrace,  Transylvania 
and  Hungaryy— the  Austrian,  Tyrolian 
and  Svriaa  Alps,— the  Cevennes  and  Pyr- 
eneee^  with  the  mountains  which  branch 
off  from  die  Pyrenees  westward,  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Tagua.  Its  western 
fimlls  are  the  ocean ;  but  it  is  impossible 
io  delermme  how  fiir  it  may  be  prolong 
in  that  direction ;  neither  can  we  assifp 
with  precision  its  extreme  eastern  limit, 
since  the  country  beyond  the  Caspian  and 
sea  of  Aral  is  scarcely  known.  The 
southern  boundaries  of  the  region  include 
die  most  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and 
part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia.  We  may 
trace^  through  the  whole  of  the  area 
conqirdiendM  within  these  extensive 
limits^  numerous  points  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions,  hot  springs,  gaseous  emanations,  and 
other  signs  of  igneous  agency ;  while 
few  tracts  of  any  extent  have  been  en- 
tirely exempt  fit>m  earthquakes  through- 
out the  last  3000  years.  Besides  the  con- 
tinuous spaces  of  subterranean  disturb- 
ance, of  which  the  outline  has  been 
given  above,  there  are  other  disconnected 
volcanic  groups,  of  which  the  geograph- 
ical extent  is,  as  yet,  imperfectly  known. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Iceland, 
which  belonn,  perhaps,  to  the  same  re- 
cian  as  the  vMcano  in  Jon  Mayen's  island. 
With  these,  ako,  part  of  the  nearest  cosst 
rf  Greenland,  which  is  semetiroes  shaken 
by  earthquakes,'  may  be  connected.  The 
island  of  Bourbon  belongs  to  another  the- 
atre of  voteanic  action,  of  which  Mada- 
probabhr  foims  a  part,  if  the  al- 
2« 


leged  existence  of  burning  volcanoes  in 
that  Mland  shall  be  substantiated.  Re- 
specting the  volcanic  system  of  Southern 
Europe,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  m 
a  central  tract,  where  the  greatest  earth- 
quakes prevail,  in  which  rocks  are  shat- 
tered and  cities  laid  in  ruins.  On  each 
side  of  this  line  of  greatest  commotion, 
there  are  parallel  bands  of  country  where 
the  shocks  are  less  violent.  At  a  still 
greater  distance,  as  in  Northern  Italy, 
there  ate  spaces  where  the  shocks  are 
much  ruer  and  more  feeble.  Beyond 
these  limits,  again,  all  countries  are  uable 
to  slight  tremors  at  distant  intervals  of 
time,  when  some  groat  crisis  of  subter- 
ranean movement  agitates  an  adjoining 
volcanic  region ;  but  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  vibrations,  jnopagated 
mechanically  through  the  external  crust 
of  the  globe,  as  sounds  travel  almost 
to  indefinite  distances  through  the  air. 
Shocks  of  this  kind  have  been  feh  in 
Enghmd,  Scotland,  Northern  France  and 
Germany,  partkulariy  during  the  Lisbon 
earthquake.  ' 

We  shall  now  give  some  aecoum  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  volcanic  vents,  dis- 
pensed through  the  great  regions  before 
described,  and  conrider  the  comporition 
and  arrangement  of  their  lavas  and  eject- 
ed matter.  From  the  first  cokmization 
of  Southern  Italy  bv  the  Greeks,  Vesu- 
vius afibrded  no  other  indication  of  its 
volcanic  character  than  such  as  the  nat- 
uralist might  infer  from  the  analogy  of  its 
structure  to  other  volcanoes.  These  were 
recognised  by  Strabo.  The  ancient  cone 
was  of  a  very  re^lar  form,  terminating, 
not,  as  at  present,  in  two  peaks,  but  with  a 
flattish  summit,  where  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  crater,  nearly  filled  up,  had  left  a 
slii^t  depression,  covered  in  its  interior 
by  wild  vines,  and  with  a  sterile  plain  at 
the  bottom.  On  the  exterior,  the  aides 
of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fer- 
tile fields,  richly  cultivated,  and  at  its 
base  were  the  populous  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  But  the  scene  of 
repose  ^vas  at  length  doomed  to  cease, 
and  the  volcanic  me  was  recalled  to  the 
main  channel,  which,  at  some  former,  un- 
known period,  had  given  passage  to  re- 
peated streams  of  melted  lava,  sand  and 
scons.  The  first  symptom  of  the  revival 
of  the  energies  of  tiiis  volcano  vras  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  63, 
which  did  considerable  iniuiy  to  die  cities 
in  its  vicinity.  From  that  time  to  the 
year  79,  slight  shocks  were  frequent ;  and 
m  the  month  of  August  of  that  ^ear,  th^ 
became  more  numerous  and  violent,  tiu 
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they  QOded  at  length  in  an  eruption.  The 
elder  Pliny,  who  eommanded  the  Roman 
/le0t,  was  then  stationed  at  Misenum; 
imdy  in  bis  anxiety  to  obtain  a  near  Tiew 
of  the  phenomena,  he  loet  his  life,  being 
saffbcated  with  sulphureous  vapors.  His 
nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  remained  at 
Mieenum,  and  has  given  us.  in  his  Let- 
teia,  a  Uveiy  description  or  tha  awful 
soene.  A  dense  column  of  vapor  was 
first  ^een  rkmg  vertically  from  Vesuvius, 
and  then  spreading  inelf  out  laterally,  so 
that  its,  upper  portion  resembled  the 
head,  and  its  lower,  the  trunk  of  the 
pine,  which  characterizes  the  Italiim 
landsci^pie. .  This  black  cloud  was  pierced, 
occasionally,  by  flashes  of  fire  as  vivid  as 
lightning,  succeeded  by  daikness  more 
profound  than  niffht.  Ashes  fell  even 
upon  the  ships  at  Misenum,  and  caused  a 
shoal  in  one  part  of  the  sea.  The  ground 
rocked,  and  the  sea  receded  from  the 
shores,  so  that,  nuny  marine  animals 
were  seen  on  the  dry  sand.  The  appear- 
ances above  described  agree  pmectly 
with  those  witnessed  in  more  recent  erup- 
tions, especially  those  of  Monte  Nuovo, 
in  1538,  and  of  Vesuvius,  m  1829.  In 
all  times  and  countries,  indeed,  there  is  a 
striking  un^rmity  in  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena; but  it  M. most  singular  that 
Plin^,  although  giving  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  so  many  .physical  ftcts,  and  en- 
larging upon  the  manner^ of  his  uncle^s 
de^,  and  the  ashes  which  fell  when  he 
was  at  StabisB,  makes  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  sudden  overwhriming  of  two 
larve  and  populous  cities,  Herculaneum 
and  PompeiL  (q.  v.)  Tacitus,  the  friend 
and  contemporaiy  of  Pliny,  when  ad- 
verting, in  general  terms,  to  the  convul- 
sion, says  merely,  that  ^  cities  were  swal- 
lowed up  or  buried"  (haugU^  out  obruUB 
urbe$.  Hist  lib.  \X  It  does  not  appear 
that,  in  the  year  79,  any  lava  flowed  from 
Vesuvius :  the  ejected  substances  appear 
to  have  consisted  entirely  of  sana  and 
fragments  of  older  lava.  In  1036,  the 
first  eruption  of  flowing  lava  occurred* 
A  second  happened  in  1049,  and  a  third 
in  1138;  afler  which  a  great  pause  en- 
sued of  168  years.  During  part  of  1301, 
eartbouakes  had  succeeded  one  another 
witli  tearful  rapidity ;  and  they  terminated 
at .  last  with  the  discharge  of  a  lava 
stream  from  a  point  named  the  Campo  del 
Arso,  not  &r  from  the  town  of  Ischia. 
This  lava  ran  quite  down  to  the  sea— a 
distance  of  about. t^vo  miles.  Its  surface 
is  of  a  reddish-black  color ;  and  it  is 
dmost  as  sterile,'  aAer.a  period  of  ^ve 
centuries,  as  if  it  hadcoqled  down  yester'- 


d^.  The  next  eraptfton  oocumd  in 
1906 ;  between  which  era  and  1631,  thew 
was  only  one  other  (in  1500),  and  that  a 
slight  one.  During  tnis  inte^al,  a  mem- 
orable event  oceuned  in  the*  Phlegrssan 
fieids-—the  sudden  fermation  of  a  neipv 
mountain  in  1538.  Frequent  earthquakes 
fi>r  two  years  prsceding  disturbed  tlae 
neiifhborhood  of  Pozzu(^i ;  but  it  was  nor 
imtil  the  twenty-seventh  and  twentj- 
eighth  of  September,  1538,  that  they  be^ 
came  alarming,  when  not  less  than  twen- 
ty shocks  were  experienced  in  twenty-ibur 
hours.  At  lengtli,  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  two  hotus  after  sunset,  a 
inilf  opened  between  the  litde  town  of 
Tripervola,  which  once  existed  on  the 
site  of  uie  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  hatha  in 
its  suburbs,  which  were  much  fiiequented. 
A  hu-ge  fissure  approached  the  town  with 
a  tremendous  none,  and  began  to  dis- 
charge pumice-stones,  blocks  oTunmelted 
lava,  and  ashes  mixed  with  vrater,  and, 
occasionally,  flamea.  The  ashes  fell  in 
immense  ouantities,  even  at  Nipples.  The 
sea  retirea  suddenly  fer  two  hundred 
jrards,  and  a  portion  of  its  bed  was  left  dry  ; 
and  the  whole  coast  fi»m  Monte  Nuovo 
to  beyond  Pozzuoli  was  upraised  to  the 
hei|dit  of  many  feet  above  the.  bed  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained permanently  elevated.  On  the 
third  of  October,  the  eruption  ceased,  so 
that  the  hill  Monte  Nuovo,  which  is  440 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  m  circumference  at  its  base, 
and  which  was  chiefly  thrown  up  in  a 
day  and  a  night,  was  accessible.  The 
depth  of  its  crater  is  421  feet  from  the 
sutnmit  of  the  hill,  so  that  its  bottom-  is 
only  nineteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  For  nearly  a  century  afler  the  birth 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  Vesuvius  still  continu- 
ed in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Bracini,  who 
visited  Vesuvius  not  lonff  before  the  erup- 
tion of  1631,  gives  the  lollowing  deecrip- 
tion  of  its  interior.  The  crater  was  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  one 
thousand  f laces  deep*  Its  sides  were  cov- 
ered with  bnish  wood,  and  at  the  bottom 
there  was  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed. 
In  the  woody  parts,  wild  boars  frequentiy 
harbored.  But  at  length  these  forests 
and  grascry^  plains  were  suddenly  con- 
sumed-^bfown  into  Uie  air,  and  their 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  Decem- 
tier,  1631,  seven  streams  of  law  poured 
at  once  from  the  crater,  and  ovei^owed 
s>evenil  villages  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
feot  of  the  mountain,  v  Great  floods  of 
mud  were  as  destructive  as  the  lava  it- 
self ^  for  such  (as  oflen  happens  during 
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cfttaitroplie0)  was  the  violeDce  4>f 

thexBiDi  produoM  bj  the  erolution  of 
aqueous  Tspor,  that  torreotB  of  water  de- 
Bcended  the  cone,  andf  becofning  cbaned 
with  impalpable  Toleanic  dust,  roDed 
akng  loose  ashesp  acquiring  such  consist^ 
eocj  as  to  desenre  the  appellation  of 
aqueous  laTa.  A  brief  period  of  repose 
eosued,  which  lasted  omj  until  the  year 
1666^  from  which  time  lo  the  present, 
there  hss  been  a  constant  series  of  erup- 
tioBi^  with  rarely  an  interval  of  rest  cz* 
oeedkif  ten  jears.  The  modem  lavas 
of  Vesuvius  are  characterized  by  a  large 
prsportioo  of  sugite.  When  they  are 
composed  of  this  mineral  and  feldspar, 
they  differ  in  composition  but  slightly 
Brom  many  of  the  trap-rocks.  (See  2jnjp.) 
lliey  are  often  poq>hyritic,  oontainmg 
dissfmfnwtfd  crystals  of  augite,  leucite,  or 
some  other  mininml,  imbedded  in  a  more 
earthy  base.  These  porphyritic  lavas  are 
often  eztremely  compact.  In  the  lava 
currsnls  of  oeittral  France  (those  of  Vive- 
raisj^  the  nppermost  portion,  often  forty 
feet  or  more  in  thickness,  is  an  amor* 
pbous  mass  passing  downwards  into  lava, 
irregularly  prismstic;  and  under  this 
ihei«  is  a  ftnindttion  of  regular  and  ver- 
tical eohimns,  in  that  part  of  the  current 
which  must  have  cooled  most  slowljr. 
A  great  varie^  of  minerals  ate  fetmd  m 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma.  Au* 
gite,  leucite,  feMspar,  mica,  olivine,  spec- 
ular iron,  idocrase,  garnet  and  sulphur 
are  most  abundant  It  is  an  extraordi- 
naiy  feet,  tha«%  in  an  area  of  three  square 
miles  round  Vesuvius,  a  greater  number 
of  mineral  species  have  Men  found  than 
in  any  spot,  of  the  same  dimensions,  on 
the  surfece  of  the  globe.  Many  of  these 
are  peculiar  to  this  localitv.  A  small 
|iaxt  of  the  ejected  matter,  however,  re- 
nmitis  so  near  to  the  volmnic  orifice.  A 
Urge  portion  of  sand  and  scoria?  is  borne 
by  the  winds  and  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding plains,  or  fells  into  the  sea ;  and 
much  more  is  swept  down  by  torrents 
into  the  deep  durmg  the  intervals,  often 
protracted  for  many  centuries,  between 
eruptions.  These  horizontal  deposits  of 
tufeceous  matter  become  intermixed  with 
sediment  of  other  kinda^and  with  shells  and 
corals,  and,  when  afterwards  raised,  form 
rocks  of  a  mixed  character,  such  as  tnfiM, 
peperinos  and  volcanic  conglomerates. 
BMdes'the  ejectMMis  which  fell  on  the 
cone,  and  that  much  greater  mass  which 
finds  ito  way  gradually  to  the  neighboring 
sea,  there  is  a  third  pmon,  often  of  no  in- 
eoMidersble  thickness,  composed  of  sUu* 
^  mnead  over  the  valleys  and  ptains^  St 
i  dvtaiicas  from  the  volcano.    Im- 


mense volumes  of  aqueous  vapor  are 
evolved  from  a  crater  during  eruptions, 
and  often  for  a  long  time  subasquently  to 
the  diecharge  of  acorisB  and  lava.  These 
vapon  are  condensed  a  the  cold  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  high  volosnic 
peak ;  and  heavy  rains  are  causad  some- 
thnes  even  in  countries  where,  under 
other  circumstances,  such  a  phenomenon 
is  entirely  unknown.  The  floods  thus 
occasioned  sweq>  aloQg  inipalpable  dust 
and  light  scorin,  till  a  current  of  mud  is 
produced,  which  is  often  more  dreaded 
than  an  igneous  stream,  from  the  greater 
vek>ci^  with  wlikh  it  moves.  After 
Vesuvius,  the  most  authentic  recofds  re- 
late to  iEtna,  which  rises,  near  the  sea,  in 
solitary  grsndeur,  to  the  height  of  nesriy 
15,000  Mt,  the  mass  consisting  chiefly  of 
volcanic  matter  jHected  above  the  sunhce 
of  the  water.  The  base  of  the  cone  is 
eighty-seven  miles.  iEtna  appears  to 
have  been  in  activiurflom  the  earliest 
times  of  trsdition.  Thucydkles  informs 
us  that  between  the  colonization  of  Sicily 
by  the  Greeks  snd  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (B,  C«  431),  three 
eruptions  had  occurred.  A  great  eruption 
occurred  in  the  year  1009.  The  lava,  after 
havmg  overflomd  fourteen  towns  and  vil- 
1ms,  some  having  a  population  of  between 
9000  and  4000  inhabitants,  arrived,  at 
length,  at  the  walls  of  Catania.  These  had 
been  purposely  raised  to  protect  the  city ; 
but  the  burning  flood  accumulated  till  it 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  which  was 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  then  fell  in  a 
fiery  cascadeu  and  overwhelmed  part  of 
the  city.  The  wall,  however,  was  not 
thrown  down,  but  wss  discovered  long 
afterwards  by  excavations  msde  in  the 
rock  by  the  *prince  of  Biscsri ;  so  that 
the  traveller  may  now  see  the  solid  lava 
curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart,  as  if 
still  in  the  very  act  of  feUmg.  This  neat 
current  had  performed  a  course  of  fifteen 
miles,  before  it  entered  the  sea,  where  it 
was  still  600  ysrds  broad  and  40  feet  deep. 
A  sentieman  of  Catania,  named  Fappa- 
lardo,  desirinff  to  secure  the  city  firom  the 
approach  of  me  threatening  torrent,  went 
out  with  a  party  of  fifty  men,  whom  he 
had  dresseu  in  skins  to  protect  tiiem  fttim 
the  heat,  and  armed  with  iron  crows  and 
hooks.  They  broke  open  one  of  the  solid 
walls  which  flanked  the  current  near 
BelpasBO,  and  immediately  forth  issued  a 
rivulet  of  melted  matter,  which  took  die 
directk>n  of  Patem6 ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  being  alarmed  for  theu- 
safoty,  took  up  arms,  and  put  a  stop  to 
fitfther  onetatiocis.  In  18X1,  the  ^rsat 
crater  testified,  by  its  violent  detonatioos, 
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that  the  lava  had  ascended  to  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountaiii,  by  its  central 
duct.  A  violent  shock  was  then  felt,  and 
H  stream  broke  out  from  the  side  of  the 
cone,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  apex. 
Shortly  after,  other  streams,  to  the  num- 
ber of  six,  broke  out  in  succession,  still 
lower  down  the  mountain,  but  all  in  the 
same  straight  line.  In  1819,  three  large 
mouths  opened  very  near  those  which 
were  formed  in  the  eruptions  of  1811, 
from  which  flames,  red-hot  cinders  and 
sand  were  thrown  up,  with  loud  explo- 
sions. A  few  minutes  afterwards,  another 
mouth  opened  below,  from  which  flames 
and  smoke  issued;  and  finally,  a  fifth, 
lower  still,  whence  a  torrent  of  lava 
flowed,  which  qiread  itself,  with  g|[eat 
velocity,  over  the  valley  Del  Bove.  This 
stream  flowed  two  miles  in  the  first  twen- 
ty-fi»ur  hours,  and  neariv  as  far  in  the 
succeeding  day  and  niffht.  As  the  last 
example  of  modem  v^canic  eruptions, 
we  shall  mentioa  that  of  Jorullo,  in  Mex- 
ico, in  1759.  The  plain,  which  was  the 
site  of  the  eruption,  is  thirty-six  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and^  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption,  was  occupied  by  fertile  fields  of 
suw-cane  and  indigo.  In  the  month 
of  June,  hollow  sounds,  of  an  alarming 
nature,  were  heard,  and  earthquakes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  for  two  months,  until, 
in  September,  flames  issued  firom  the 
ground^  and  Augments  of  burning  rocks 
were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights.  Six 
volcanic  cones,  composed  of  scoriae  and 
firagmentary  lava  were  formed  on  the  line 
of  a  chasm  which  ran  in  the  direction 
from  north-ncHth-east  to  south-south-west 
The  least  of  these  cones  was  300  feet  in 
height ;  and  Jorullo,  the  central  one,  was 
elevated  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  subseauent  eruption  of  Jorullo 
happened  in  1819,  accompanied  by  an 
eartnqiiake.  The  city  of^  Guanaxuato, 
distant  about  140  miles  firom  Jorullo,  was 
covered  with  ashes,  to  the  depth  of  ox 
inches,  from  this  eruption.  During  the 
last  century,  about  fiffy  eruptioDS  are  re- 
corded of  the  five  European  volcanoes, 
Vesuvius,  iGtna,  Volcano,  Santorin  and 
Iceland ;  but  many  beneath  the  sea,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  near  Iceland^ 
may,  doubtless,  have  passed  unnoticed. 
If  some  of  them  produced  no  lava,  others, 
on  the  contrary,  like  that  of  Skoptar  Jo- 
kul,  in  1783,  poured  out  melted  matter 
fer  five  or  six  years  consecutively.  Now, 
if  we  consider  the  active  volcanoes  of 
Europe  to  constitute  about  a  fortieth  part 
of  those  already  known  on  the  globe,  and 
calculate  that,  one  with  another,  they  are 


about  equal  in  activity  to  the  bumiag 
mountains  in  other  districts,  we  may  then 
compute  that  there  happen  on  the  earth 
about  9000  eruptions  in  the  coune  of  a 
century,  or  about  twenty  every  year,  or 
one  in  eighteen  days.  However  incon- 
siderable, therefore,  may  be  the  superficial 
rocks,  which  the  operations  of  me  pro- 
duce on  the  surfece,  we  must  suppose 
the  subterranean  changes  now  constantly 
in  progress  to  be  on  tne  grandest  scale. 
The  lofliest  volcanic  cones  must  be  insig- 
uificant  when  contrasted  with  the  products 
of  fire  in  the  nether  r^ons.  One  of  the 
earliest  hypotheses  to  account  for  vokaxdc 
eruptions  is  that  which  attributes  them  to 
the  eructations  of  a  perpetual  central  fire, 
to  which,  however,  tne  nature  of  the  lava, 
the  method  of  its  projection,  and,  above 
all^  the  loiown  laws  of  the  communication 
ofbeat,  are  insurmountably  opposed.  The 
sudden  evolution  of  steam  has  also  fi«- 
quentiy  been  resorted  to.  They  have  also 
been  referred  to  the  ignition  of  beds  of 
coal ;  and  Werner  supposed  that  the  fire 
thus  produced  fiisea  the  cireumjacent 
rocks,  and  formed  lava.  Othera  have  call- 
ed sulphur,  pyrites,  petroleum  and  bitu- 
men to  thor  aid,  but  have  son^t  in  vain 
for  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  with- 
out which  these  comoustibles  could  not 
perform  their  required  part ;  and,  indeed, 
if  we  grant  an  unlimited  supply  of  that 
element,  the  projectile  force— ^e  vapor — 
still  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  Others 
have  imagined  a  great  dep^t  of  electric 
matter,  pent  up  in  certain  submarine  and 
subterranean  caverns,  and  occasionally 
sallying  forth  to  fuse  and  blow  up  the 
surrounding  materials.  The  most  plau- 
sible theory  of  volcanoes  is  that  suggested 
by  sir  H.  Davy,  soon  afler  he  lud  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bodiea.  Indeed,  it  enables  us,  in 
most  cases,  upon  just  principles  of  sound 
analogy,  to  explam  their  origin ;  for  lava 
consiBtB  of  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies, 
ejected  in  intense  ignition ;  and  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  vapor,  with  explosions  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  with  the  production  of  nitro- 
gen ;  aim,  in  short,  there  is  every  concom- 
itant circumstance  to  lead  to  toe  conclu- 
sion, that  there  exist,  in  the  bowels  of  die 
earth,  masBes  of  those  highly  inflammable 
raetaUic  bodies^  constitittmg  the  bases  of 
the  earths  and  alkalies;  and  these  and 
water  are  essential  requisites  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena  that  precede, 
accompany  and  follow  the  eruption  of 
volcanoes:  they  may  be  referrMl  to,  aa 
accounting  for  the  earthquakes,  the  ex- 
plosions and  the  gaseous  products ;  and 
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ibfBf  are  the  Qoly  agents,  wkh  wfakh  we 
are  aei|iiaiDted,  capable  of  fiilfillioa  all 
die  requisites.  How  or  where  Uiese 
ost,  at  what  depths,  in  what 
iod  how  aeeesrible  to  water,  ere 
that  we  cannot  solve ;  but  it 
a  cttrious  6et,  that  water  is  always 
fyumd  conneeted  with  yolcanoes.  Vesu- 
Tiai^  Mta^  and  Hecla  are  upon  the  verge 
of  the  sen ;  and  in  the  vicaniqr  of  ^  bum- 
iag  nMymHains  of  the  CordilferBS  there  are 
Uces;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
8|irijngB  and  Iskes  suddenly  dry  up  pre- 
vioas  to  the  aedve  eruption  of  a  volcano^ 

Voi^OA.    (See  ffoiga.) 

YoumiiA ;  a  goverunent  of  the  Ros- 
sisn  eo^iire,  between  the  govemmenli 
of  Grodno  and  Podolia;  square  mileiL 
9ft;300;population,aboutl,500/)00.  While 
Pobnd  was  independent,  Yolfajrnia  fonn- 
ed  a  province  oif  that  kingdom,  which 
boideied  with  the  Ulaiine  on  the  sevth- 
east.  TbB  soil  is  ftrtile,  produckig  vHieat 
and  lye^  and  its  pssture  Isnds  sre  exten- 
sive; hot  a  great  part  of  the  surftoe  is 
IbreaL  From  its  frontier  situation,  it  has 
eftsD  been  exposed  to  the  evils  of  invasion. 
Sinoe  1798;  it  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Russia.  Volhynb  was  in  msunrecdon 
in  l^ly  but  shared  the  ftle  of  Poland, 
when  that  unibitunats  country  was  amn 
tiampled  under  foot  by  the  victonous 
fasffbarians.    (See  Pofanid;  and  Amsm.) 

VounoH.    (See  fm.1 

yohsn^  Gonstantine  Frsneis  Chasse* 
bosuC  count  de,  peer  of  France,  a  eele- 
brtted  French  wnter,  was  bom  at  Craon, 
in  firittanyy  in  1755.  Inspired,  at  an 
eaify  age,  with  a  desire  to  virit  foreign 
countries  in  sesrch  of  knowledge^  he  no 
sooner  became  master  of  a  small  patri- 
monial estste^  than  he  converted  it  into 
nioiieY,  and  embarked  for  the  Levant, 
travelled  through  several  parts  of  Egypt 
and  Sjria,  and,  after  a  residenoe  foroome 
time  m  a  Maronite  convent  on  mount 
Ubams,  for  the  purpose  of  study  mg  the 
Oriental  lanauages,  returned  to  France, 
whence  he  had  been  absent  more  than 
two  years.  The  ihiits  of  his  inquiries 
appeared  in  his  Vinfogt  m  Syrie  d  en 
JEgmU  (9  vols.,  8vo.),  which  was  trans- 
ated  into  Engfisb,  Dutch  and  Qerman. 
This  work  procured  him  much  repute- 
tioo;  and,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Auteuil,  near  Pans,  he  became  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  his  literary  contemporaries.  On 
the  convocation  of  the  states-genera),  in 
1780,  Volney  was  elected  a  deputy  fh>m 
the  Kerv  ekd  of  Anjou,  when  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  liberty,  and  frequently 


appeared  with  advantage  as  a  public 
spesker.  In  1791,  he  published  his  de- 
istical  work,  entitled  Lu  Rmnn,  au  AU- 
dUoHom  nor  Um  lUvohdimu  du  Empires. 
Afler  die  eonclusion  of  the  sessions  of 
the  national  assembly,  he  accompanied 
M.  PoEzo  di  Borgo  to  Corsica,  where  he 
had  projected  some  agricultural  improve- 
ments. He  made  attempts  to  eetabUsh 
in  that  island  the  cukivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  and  other  tropical  plants; 
but  he  was  unsuocessfuL  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  suffered  persecution  under  the 
reign  of  teiror ;  and,  afier  ten  montfaa'  im- 
prisonment, the  frJl  of  Robemerre  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  In  November, 
1794,  he  was  sppointed  nrofiMsor  of  his- 
tory St  the  normal  school ;  and  the  course 
of  iectnr^  on  the  philosophy  of  history 
whkh  he  defiyered,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished and  transhted  huo  Engtisb,  added 
ocmsideraUy  to  his  reputaih)n.  In  17% 
he  made  a  visage  to  the  U.  Slates  of 
America ;  and  he  would  probably  have 
settled  in  Americs,  had  not  the  prospect 
of  a  war  with  France  induced  him  to 
return  home  in  the  spring  of  1796.  After 
the  revolution  whwh  elevated  Bonapaite 
to  the  consulship,  he  was  nominated  a 
senator;  anditisssidtheofBceofsseoiid 
consid  was  designsd  ^r  him,  but  his  po- 
litical opinions  prevented  the  appomt- 
ment  fran  taking  place.  In  the  senate, 
he  coijperated  with  LanjuinaiSi  Cabanis, 
I>estutt  de  Tracy,  Collaud,  Gaiat,  and 
others,  whose  inlnienoe  vras  constantly 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  After 
the  restoration,  Voln^,  by  a  decree  of  the 
fburth  of  June,  1814,  was  designated  a 
member  of  ^  chamber  of  peers,  where 
he  remained  faithfhl  to  hk  principles, 
always  appearing  am<mg  the  ardent  de- 
fenders of  the  r^fhts  of  the  natkm.  His 
death  took  place  at  Paris,  in  189D.  Be- 
rides  the  woriu  already  mentioned,  he 
published  SimpliUSetdwn  du  LomgtUB 
OrieMaUM,  ou  M^Bde  nouodk  H  ficUe 
d^apvrendre  ha  Ltmguu  ^^fdbe^  Pencme 
el  Twrque,  asec  lt$  Caradhea  Ewmpima 
(1795^  8vo.);  TWetm da  Cfuiurt  e(  dii SU 
desltUOa  Uma  d'Ainhiqne{lS03,^yoiB^ 
QvoX  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Language 
of  tne  Miamis ;  Cknm&logie  d^HerodUe 
cofifwrnU  h  aoii  TexU  (1808, 9  vols.,  8vo.) ; 
BeduTchea  nauveUea  aur  PESataire  An- 
eienM  (1814—1815,  3  vols.,  8vo.).  His 
iEumta  eonmliUa^  with  his  life,  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1881,  in  8  vols. 

VoLPATO,  Griovanni,  an  engraver,  bom  at 
Bassano,  in  1733,  spent  bis  early  years  in  ez- 
ecudngdrawingiBtbrembroidei^r.  Having 
acquired  the  use  of  the  burin,  vrithout  any 
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iiifltnictioii,  he  afterwards  went  to  Veoipe, 
where  lie  executed  eDgravin^  in  con- 
nexion with  Bartolozzi,  for  Wafper,  a 
pictiire  dealer,  and  finally  left  Venice  for 
Rome.  Here  a  society  of  amateurs,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Erc<de  Bonajuti, 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curinjr  engravings  of  Rapnad's  worics  in 
the  Vatican.  The  drawings  of  the 
Spanish  painter  La  Veja,  in  eighty  sheets, 
which  had  been  prepared  bv  a  labor  of 
three  years  for  caniinal  Silvio  Valenti, 
and  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the 
cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  to  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, were  made  the  basis  of  this  work. 
Volpato  was  employed  in  its  execution, 
and  soon  became  distinguished  among 
the  artists  connected  with  him.  The  six 
sheets  executed  by  him  are  of  the  high- 
est merit.  Thejr  reproduce,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible in  a  small  space,  the  impression  of 
the  original,  and  prove  how  fully  the  art- 
ist appreciated  tne  pictorial  merits  of 
those  great  paintings,  bv  his  masteriy 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.  The 
most  skilfhl  union  of  the  burin  with  the 
diy-point  could  alone  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  this  diflSksult  task  in  a  worit 
of  such  extent  The  publication  of  Ra- 
l^iael^  Umi^  and  araSesques  placed  Vol- 
pato  at  &6  head  of  a  school  of  design, 
and  gave  him  the  honor  of  having  ren- 
dered die  productions  of  that  neat  mas- 
ter more  generally  known,  and  of  having 
awakened  a  purer  taste  among  engravers. 
Accuracy  or  execution,  and  attendon  to 
the  pictorial  ^ect,  so  far  as  it  depends 
not  upon  coloring,  but  upon  light  and 
shade,  are  the  distinj^ishuig  merits  of 
his  school,  from  which  pn^eeded  Ra- 
phael Morghen  (q.  v.),  at  first  the  pu|Ml, 
afterwards  the  firiend,  and  finally  the  son- 
in-law  of  Volpata  Gavin  Haxmlton,  the 
companion  or  his  Socratic  suppen,  at 
which  Canova  also  used  to  be  present, 
was  not  without  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  artisL  Volpato  died  in  1803^  and 
Canova  honored  the  memory  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor  by  a  relief,  which 
is  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  churofa  of  the 
Apostles  in  Rome. 

VoLsci;  an  Ausonian  tribe,  which  re- 
8ided,before  the  fi>uiidationof  Rome,  in  the 
ancient  Latium  (now  Campagna  di  Roma). 
They  had  a  republican  government  Livy 
calls  them  the  eternal  enemies  of  Rome. 
Their  principal  city  was  Antium,  the  ru- 
ins of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cape  Anfiio.  Corioli,  from 
which  Coriolanus  denved  his  surname, 
was  another  city  of  theirs.  After  having 
several   times  endangered    the   Roman 


of 


state,  they  were  conquered,  and  di 
ed  fiK>m  history,  like  the  other  tril 
Latium. 

VoLTA,  Alessandro,  descended  from  a 
respectable  fiunily  of  Oomo^  was  bom  in 
that  place,  in  1745,  and  died  there  in 
1827.  While  punuing  his  studies  at  Co- 
mo,  he  displayed  not  less  inclination  for 
the  poetic  art  than  for  the  severe  sciences, 
and  composed  a  fine  Latin  poem  upon 
physics.  But  he  soon  after  devoted  him^ 
self  entirely  to  physical  inquimi,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fiune  in  two 
treatises,  published  in  1769  and  1771,  in 
which  he  gave  a  description  of  a  new 
electrical  machine.  In  1774,  Volta  be- 
came rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Como, 
and  professcnr  of  p^ics,  and,  in  1779, 
was  transferred  to  Pavia.  Here  he  oc- 
cupied himself  entirely  with  electrical 
researehes.  He  had  previousiv  (1777) 
invented  the  electrephorus,  and  his  in- 
vention of  the  electroscope  was  also  an 
important  improvement  (See  EUetridhf.) 
His  observations  upon  the  bubbles  which 
arise  fix»m  stagnant  water,  led  him  also  to 
some  vahiable  discoveries  in  regard  to 
gases.  The  electrical  pistol,  the  eudiom- 
eter, the  lamp  with  inflammable  air,  the 
electrical  condenser,  and  other  inventions, 
are  among  his  claims  to  renown.  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
atmospherical  phenomena,  as  the  nature 
of  hail,  &C.,  and  subsequentiy  increased 
his  reputation  by  the  discoveiy  of  the 
Voltak  pile  (see  ikihamtm),  and,  in  178SI, 
made  a  tour  through  France,  Germany, 
England  and  Holland,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  Hal- 
ler,  Joseph  II  and  Voltaire.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  he  introduced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato  into  Londiardy.  In 
1794,  he  received  the  Copleian  medal 
from  the  rojal  society  of  London,  on  ac- 
count of  his  paper  upon  the  condenser; 
and,  in  1801,  his  electric  apparatus  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  in  France  that  the 
first  consul  made  him  a  preset  of  6000 
francs.  He  was  subsequentiy  deputy 
from  the  university  of  Pavia  to  the  con- 
sulta  held  at  Lyons,  and  Napoleon  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  cross  or  the  le^on 
of  honor,  and  the  order  of  the  iron 
crown.  In  1815,  the  emperor  Francis  ap- 
pointed him  director  of  the  philoso|^ical 
acuity  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  As  a 
man,  Volta  was  simple,  modest  and  reli- 
gious, a  good  father  and  citizen.  Antino- 
ri  edited  a  collection  of  his  works  {Open 
di  VoUa^  Florence,  1816, 5  vols.!,  and  pro- 
fessor Zuccala  published  a  eulogy  upoa 
him  (Elogio  di  VoUa)  in  18^. 
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YsiLTAic  PnjB.  (See  Oatoamnn.) 
VoitTAimSy  FranciB  Marie  Arouet  de. 
If  sDy  man  ever  abowed  die  Dstural  sav* 
errimr  of  the  intelleet,  and  he  auperiorii- 
t]r  to  aU  earthly  qilendor,  it  wae  tnis  dia- 
tmgoHhed  man,  who,  in  a  natioD,  and 
at  a  time,  whoi  the  kanied  and  scientific 
wen  eonflideied  in  the  licht  of  upper  do- 
raeiticB  of  the  great,  un&itook  to  secure 
ftrchem  an  indmendent  siatioD.  His  in- 
floenee  was  lelt  mroaghout  Eurofw ;  and 
Defer  did  a  man,  by  tm»  Ibrce  of  his  writ- 
ii^  obtain  such  power  over  bis  nation, 
Yobaire  was  bom  at  Ghatenay,  near  Parw 
ia,  FebL  20^  1694.  Ifis  fttber,  Francis 
ArcNiet,BOtaiy  of  the  CUltelet,  and  finally 
ireaanrcir  of  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
pnsHijafwi  considerable  property,  so  diat 
be  was  enabled  to  cive  bis  son  an  ezcel- 
ient  edwcation.  Voltaire  received  bis 
fint  inatniction  in  the  Jesuiti^  coU^j^e  of 
Louis  XPf^  under  Porte  and  Le  Jay. 
Here  he  displayed  talenU  which  wanant- 
ed  the  highest  ezpectationB.  In  his  third 
rear  he  was  aUe  to  repeat  the  frbles  of 
La  Fontaine,  and,  somewhat  later,  recited, 
Irom  memoij,  a  noem  of  Rousseau  (La 
JtfMsade),  beKnre  the  celebmted  Ninon  de 
PEneloa,  who  was  so  uHicb  pleased  with 
die  talent  of  the  boy,  that  she  left  him  a 
legacy  of  2000  livres  to  purchase  a  library. 
Accoiding  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  be 
was  obli^d  4o  leave  the  &mily  name  to 
the  ddeet  son,  and  therefore  assumed 
that  name  which  has  since  become  so  fa- 
mous. His  fiither  wished  to  see  him  a 
lawyer  and  advocate ;  but  bis  love  of  liter- 
ature and  ipeneral  studv  did  not  allow  him 
long  to  devote  himself  to  the  law.  He 
wrote  poetiy  cootinually,  and  cultivated 
his  talents  in  the  company  of  men  of 
much  accomplishment  and  wit,  but  of 
iitde  principle;  sucb  as  Chaulieu,  the 
marquis  de  la  Fare,  marshal  Villars,  the 
nand  prior  of  Veudome,  the  prince  of 
Conti,  and  others.  Here  he  caught  the 
tone  of  polished  society  which  distin- 
goishea  his  writing  and  which  greatly 
contributed  to  bis  influence.  His  father 
was  diepleased  with  bis  mode  of  life,  and 
entreated  the  marquis  of  Chateauneu^ 
French  minister  to  H(dland,  to  take  the 
young  Voltaire  with  him  as  a  page.  He 
ccmaaned ;  but  Voltaire  fell  in  love  with 
the  daiufater  of  madame  Noyer,  a  refu- 
gee in  Holland,  and  was  therefore  sent 
back  to  his  fiimily.  His  fiither  would  re- 
c^ve  him  into  favor  again  only  on  coodi- 
tioD  of  his  resuming  the  study  of  the  law. 
A  friend  of  his  &ther,  monsoeur  Caumar- 
tin,  at  length  released  him  from  the  ne- 
'  r  of  pursuing  this  study,  by  offering 


ban  a  qaiet  residence  on  his  estate,  whrre 
Voltaire  became  intimate  with  the  elder 
Caumartin,  who  awakened  in  him  a  great 
admiration  of  Henry  IV,  and  of  Sully, 
and  gave  him  a  lively  idea  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  Hence  originated  the 
HenriatU  and  the  SUeU  de  Lama  XIV. 
In  1716,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile, 
on  the  charge  of  having  written  a  satire 
against  the  government.  He  remained 
in  ooDfioement  a  year  and  a  bal^  and,  in 
this  situation,  planned  a  poem  upon  the 
league,  the  resuh  of  which  was  the  Hen- 
riode.  He  likewise  improved  bis  tragedy 
(EdiupMy  which  was  brooffht  upon  the  stage 
in  1718,  and  was  permrmed  foity-five 
times  in  one  year.  Meanwhile,  the  poet 
had  been  released  from  prison  in  conse- 
quence of  the  real  audior  of  the  satire 
having  disclosed  himself,  but  had  been 
banished  firam  Paris.  Now,  however,  in 
c<msequence  of  the  regent,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  bemff  delighted  with  the  (Edi- 
Dw,  he  was  allowed  to  remrn.  His  fiitber 
nimself  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  rep- 
resentation of  this  play,  that  he  embraced 
his  scm  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  and  fit>m 
this  time  left  him  to  bis  own  inclination. 
Voltaire  now  fell  passionate^  in  love  with 
the  marehioness  of  Villars,  so  that  bis  at- 
tention was  withdrawn,  for  a  time,  firom 
poetiy ;  but,  having  recovered  fi-om  this 
pasnon,  he  wrote  the  play  of  ArUmirt^ 
which  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  after- 
wards brought  upon  the  stage,  in  1725, 
under  the  name  of  Jlforumne,  when  it 
met  with  much  applause,  and  was  often 
repeated.  In  1722,  heaccompanied  mad- 
ame de  Rupelmonde  to  Brussels,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau ;  but  the  charaetera  of  the  two 
were  so  different,  that  their  acquaintance 
terminated  in  a  complete  separation.  In 
1723,  Voltau^  wasbogaged  in  completing 
the  Hemiade^  which,  about  this  period,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London,  under 
the  name  of  the  League,  but  without  the 
consent  of  Voltaire,  and  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state.  The  president  H^nault,  and 
other  friends,  disturbed  him  so  much  by 
their  criticisms  upon  this  production,  that 
he  threw  it  into  the  ^re.  ll^nault  snatch- 
ed it  out,  with  these  words :  *^  Your  poem 
is  like  your  hero:  notwithstanding  his 
faults,  he  was  i^  jp&t  king,  and  the  best 
of  men."  In  1726^  Voltaire  was  again 
imprisoned,  at  the  affe  of  thirty-two 
years,  in  the  ISastile.  He  bad  ofiended 
the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  a  proud  youne 
nobleman,  who,  in  consequence,  caused 
him  to  be  beaten  by  his  servant.  Voltaire 
now  leanied  to  fence,  and  ehalleuged  the 
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ebevalier,  whose  yekdonfl  thereupon  pro- 
cured an  order  for  hia  imprisonment.  At 
the  end  of  si^  months,  he  was  released 
at  the  intercession  of  the  marchioness  de 
Prie,  the  favorite  of  the  regent,  who  ad- 
mireid  his  poetical  talents;  but  he  was 
obIu;ed  to  leave  the  kincdom.  He  Went 
to  England,  where  his  Htnriadt  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  at  the  request  of 
king  Georffe  I  and  the  princess  of  Wales. 
From  this  M  obtained  considerable  emol- 
ument He  became  acquainted  with 
manv  men  of  rank,  and  distinffuished 
scholarB,  but  oave  such  license  to  his  wit, 
that  it  is  said  Pope's  mother  was  some- 
times driven  away,  by  his  coovenation, 
from  her  son's  table.  In  1728,  he  received 
permission  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
put  his  acquisitions  into  a  lottery.  By 
thu,  as  weu  as  by  other  fortunale  specu- 
lations (he  traded  under  the  name  of  Du 
Moulin,  and  sent  ships  to  Africa),  he  ob- 
tained great  wealth,  so  that,  after  be  came 
into  possession  of  the  estates  of  his  ftther 
and  brother,  his  income  amounted  to 
nearly  190,000  livres,  which  he  employed 
in  a  praiseworthy  manner :  he  particular- 
ly aided  youthfbl  literary  talent.  In  1730, 
he  brought  the  tragedy  of  Brutus  upon 
the  stage;  but^  notwithstanding  much 
merit,  it  did  not  ^tease  univenaliy.  His 
talert  for  dramatic  poetry  was  even 
doubted;  and  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte 
advised  him  not  to  employ  his  genius 
any  more  in  this  manner.  His  answer 
was  the  Zaire,  a  play,  which  produced 
a  deep  and  universal  impression,  and  is 
still  a  favorite  on  the  French  stage. 
He  afterwards  attacked  the  pretenmons  of 
the  chureh  with  such  vehemence,  in  his 
Leitrts  pIviowjpiwpuB^  that  the  parliament 
of  Paris  condemned  the  book  to  be  burnt : 
and  an  order  was  issued  fi>r  the  arrest  of 
the  author.  He  therefore  passed  some 
years  in  concealment  at  Cirey,  near  Vassi, 
m  Champagne,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  mistress 
of  the  estate,  the  marehioness  du  Chat- 
elet  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  his  EUmens  de  la 
PhSMophmt  dtNtwUmy  to  make  his  coun- 
trymen acquainted  with  the  great  discov- 
eries of  the  English  philosopher.  He 
wished,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  exhibit  the 
Briareus  in  miniature.  But  scientific 
labors  were  by  no  means  so  well  adapted 
to  his  powers  as  the  culture  of  the  6eue»- 
ldtn».  He  soon  returned  to  poetry,  and 
wrote,  in  1736^  his  Mxirt^  and,  in  1741, 
hisJIiMamiiMd  The  attacks  in  the  last 
upon  ftnaticism  displeased  the  eletvy, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  the  minister,  carai- 
nal  Pleory,  he  withdrew  the  piece ;  yet  it 


was  aAerwards  taken  under  the  protee- 
tk)n  of  the  pop«  himself  (Benedkrt  XIVl 
and  has  remained  upon  the  slace  with 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  French 
productions  of  its  kind.  His  Jlfitrope  (1743] 
was  the  fintFrench  drama  which  produeea 
a  strong  eflfisct  without  the  aid  of  Jove.  On 
the  representation  of  this  piece,  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  caUing  for  the  appear- 
ance v^  the  writer.  Mfore  this  time, 
Voltaire  had  gained  the  ftivOr  of  die  court 
by  a  political  service.  He  eonesponded 
with  the  crown-prince  of  Pmssia,  afln-- 
waids  Frederic  the  Great,  who  had  a 
areat  fondness  for  French  literature. 
When  Frederic  aseended  the  throne,  in 
1740,  an  allianco  with  him  was  considc»«d 
derirable.  Voltaire  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
and  discovered  the  sround  upon  which 
Frederic  had  declined  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  him.  The  alliance  was 
concluded  as  soon  as  France  had  declared 
herself  against  Austria.  Voltaire  now  do- 
med, as  the  reward  of  his  services,  some 
marks  of  fiivor  fifom  the  comt,  to  facilitate 
his  admission  to  the  academy,  which  had 
been  oppeeed  by  his  numerous  enemies. 
He  was  therefore  invited  to  compose  a 
piece  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of  the  dauphin,  and  wrate  the  Princess  of 
Navarre.  The  piece  was  approved,  if 
not  b||  the  pubho,  at  least  by  the  court ; 
and  hw  reward  was  the  place  bfj§fenfi{» 
hommit  onrfuiotre,  and  historian  of  fiance. 
As  such,  he  planned  a  history  of  die  then 
existing  war  of  1741.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, untU  1746  that  he  received  a  place 
in  the  academy.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  persecuted  with  lampoons  of  all 
kinds,  so  that  he  withdrew,  with  madame 
du  Chatelet,  to  the  court  of  kinr  Stanis- 
laus, at  Luneville.  During  this  time  were 
produced  his  tragedies  iSSi^mwitnfiw,  OfttUSy 
and  Rmnt  Sauv^  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  conspiracy  of  Catilme.  After  the 
death  of  madame  du  Chatelet,  in  1749, 
Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tributed much  to  form  the  celebrated  actor 
Lekain.  Frederic  the  Great  had  hitherto 
vainly  invited  him  to  Potodam ;  but  being 
told  tiiat  Frederic  had  called  Aroaud  the 
ritwg  and  him  the  seUing  9uny  his  self^ 
love  was  so  much  touched  that  be  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  exdwmed,  **  Frederic  may 
judge  of  afbirs  of  state,  but  not  of  me ! 
Yes ;  I  will  go  and  show  him  that  I  am 
not  setting  yet"  He  went  to  Potsdam  in 
June,  1750.  Frederic  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  distinction:  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  he  even  kissed  his  hand. 
Voltaire  occupied  an  apartment  under 
that  of  the  king,  with  penrnasion  to  visit 
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him  at  certain  boon,  and  had  a  taUe  and 
equipa^  at  bis  command.  He  spent  every 
daj  two  hours  with  the  king,  and  fevised 
his  Ikerary  production^  when,  as  be  bim- 
lelf  said,  be  never  fiuJed  to  praise  the 
good,  and  quietlv  to  strike  out  the  bad. 
But  this  fhendsbip  continued  hardly  a 
year.  A  quarrel  between  Maupertuis, 
president  of  the  Berlin  academy,  and  a 
maibeniaucian  named  Kooig,  in  which 
Voltaire  took  part,  drew  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  Trederic,  who  caused  bis 
JMuskia^  a  satire  upon  Maupertuis,  to  be 
bomt  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  and 
sent  bim  bis  dismission.  Voltaire  return- 
ed to  the  king  the  chamberlain's  key  and 
the  cross  of  the  order  which  bad  been 
conferred  on  him,  with  some  verses^  in 
which  he  compared  himself  to  a  lover 
who  sends  back  the  portrait  of  his  mis* 
tress;  but  the  king  soon  restored  them. 
Vobaire  now  made  a  visit  to  the  duefaess 
of  Gotha.  During  bis  absence,  Mauper- 
tuis succeeded  in  depriving  bim  of  the 
fiivor  of  the  king,  and  he  concluded  to 
return  to  France.  When  he  reached 
Fnmkibrt  on  the  Maine,  he  was  stopped 
by  order  of  Frederic,  because  he  had 
widi  him  various  productions  of  the  kinff, 
who  feared  that  he  would  use  them  to  hjs 
prtfadice.  He  was  likewise  compelled 
to  resign  the  chamberiain's  key,  his  order, 
and  his  jraomise  of  a  pension  of  22,000 
livrBB.  The  breach  between  Frederic 
and  VoHaire  was  now  irreparable.  Vol- 
taire wished  to  reside  in  Paris ;  but  bis 
PucdU  dPOrUans  had  excited  so  much 
displeasure,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  capital.  He  now  resided  for 
some  years  at  Colmar,  where  he  vnote 
the  Oiphan  of  China,  and  bought  a  coun- 
try seat  in  ttie  neigblxirhood  of  Geneva. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  sent  him  his  well- 
known  treatise  which  had  gained  the 
prize  of  the  academy  of  Dijon.  Voltaire 
returned  him  an  answer  which,  among 
many  flattering  remarks,  contained  thsr 
feUowinff  sentence :  *'  When  I  read  your 
treadK,  I  desire  to  creep  upon  oil-fours.*' 
This  ridicule  made  the  author  of  Emile 
his  irreconcilable  enemy.  Soon  after, 
Voltaire  took  part  in  the  political  conten- 
tioDB  then  prevailmg  in  Geneva;  and, 
having  become  involved  in  disputes  with 
many  of  the  principal  people,  he  thoucfat 
it  best  to  leave  the  place.  He  therefere 
purefaased  the  estate  of  Femey,  in  the  Pays 
de  CSex,  where  he  resided  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  his  niece,  madame  Denis.  He 
drew  manufecturers,  and  other  settlers, 
into  bis  district,  obtained  for  them,  through 
hia  iuflnanee,  important  advantages,  and 
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reigned  like  a  petty  prince  among  bis 
sul^ectB.  Here  be  erected  a  new  and 
elegant  church,  with  the  inscription  Deo 
erexU  VoUain.  A  decided  enemy  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression,  be  afforded  aid  and 
protection  to  many  persecuted  persons; 
among  others,  to  the  iamily  of  Jean  Calas, 
who  bad  fellen  a  victim  to  fanaticism.  At 
that  time,  be  wrote  his  masterly  treatiee 
upon  toleration.  The  granddaughter  of 
the  great  Comeille  also  experienced  his 
bounty.  In  the  numerous  writings  which 
he  composed  in  this  retreat,  his  free  spfarit 
employed  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  and 
the  boldest  eloquence,  against  all  which 
contravened  bis  ideas  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. To  the  clerf^  he  was  par- 
ticulariy  hostile,  on  aeooimt  of  their  intol- 
erance and  persecuting  n>irit.  But  he 
often  injured  the  cause  of  religion  itself 
while  be  attacked  its  servants.  His  mo- 
trrae,  moreover,  were  not  slways  of  the 
luffhest  kind.  In  1757,  the  first  edition 
ofnis  works  appeared,  prepared  under  bis 
own  eye.  It  reconciled  bim  with  Fred- 
eric the  Great  This  monarch  renewed 
his  ccnrespondence  with  Voltaire,  and 
sent  him  bis  own  bust,  of  porcelain,  with 
the  inscripticm  Ftro  wmorialu  The  em- 
press Catharine  of  Russia  sent  him,  like- 
wise, splendid  presentB,  accompanied  by 
the  most  fiattenng  letters.  In  return  for 
an  ivory  box,  made  by  herself,  and  for  her 
instructions  (prepared  for  the  direction  of 
a  law  commission  which  she  bad  insti- 
tuted), he  sent  her  a  bracelet  netted  by  bis 
own  hands.  In  1769,  a  medal  was  stamp- 
ed in  honor  of  him,  the  inscription  on 
which  was  a  verse  taken  from  the  Henrt- 
ade :  11 6U  aux  natuma  le  bandeau  de  Vtr- 
nw.  Some  French  literati,  together 
with  Frederic,  erected  a  statue  to  him, 
with  the  inscription  Statue  erigie  h  Vol- 
taire par  les  kommee  de  lettres  see  compor 
triotes  ,*  and  Louis  XV  said,  ^  He  deserves 
it."  All  strangers  of  distinction  who 
passed  by  Femey  stopped  to  testify  their 
esteem  for  this  remarkable  man.  Joseph 
II  only  did  not  visit  him.  Nevertheless, 
Voltaire  was  by  no  means  happy.  Too 
much  accustomed  to  the  constant  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  he  soon  became  weary 
of  his  quiet  life,  and  went,  even  in  his  ad- 
vanced age  (February,  1778),  once  more 
to  Paris.  Here  he  found  many  admirers, 
who  adored  bim,  and  many  bitter  ene- 
mies. He  was  sensible  of  the  dislike  en- 
tertained towards  him;  and,  therefore, 
when  stopped  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, with  the  inquirv  if  he  had  any  con- 
traband goods  with  him,  he  replied,  "  No, 
no;  there  is  noftnng  contraband  here  but 
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myself."  The  inqoiry  of  the  king,  on  his 
■irivalf  if  the  deeree  of  the  parliaineiit 
was  Btill  IB  force  eipuost  him,  made  him 
amious;  bat  nothing  further  waa  done  to 
moleat  him.  The  French  academy  sent 
three  of  their  roemben  to  welcome  him, 
though,  in  similar  cases,  it  was  customary 
to  sand  but  one.  The  actors  waited  upon 
him  m  a  body:  ''We  have oome,"  said 
they,  ''to  beseech  you  to  unpire  us  with 
your  odes."  "I  live  only  for  you  and 
through  you"  was  his  answei^-«  proj^ 
that  he  oonsiderBd  his  dramas  as  his  chief 
productions:  and,  in  truth,  dramatic 
woiin  were  his  test  tebom.  Hewrole  his 
TiMwrMf  in  the  sixty  "Sixth  year  of  his  age. 
The  cans  upon  him  were  so  constant  that 
he  felt  liimeelf  oppreaMd  by  them.  "  I 
am  suffocated,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  with 
noes."  Franklin  came,  with  his  ipnod- 
son,  to  see  Voltaire:  "My  son,"  said  he, 
"ftll  upon  your  knees  before  this  creat 
man."  Voltaire  save  the  boy  his  Mess- 
ing^ widi  the  words  "  God  and  freedom." 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  new  tragedy, 
hhke^  which  was  performed  on  the  lOm 
of  May.  The  royal  family  was  present, 
and  the  piece  was  received  with  unbound- 
ed applause.  The  French  academy  sent 
him  their  gratulations  on  this  oecasioB, 
and  |daoed  his  bust  by  the  side  of  Cor- 
neille.  At  the  sixth  representation,  he 
came  into  the  theatre  j  end,  when  he  had 
sat  down  in  hia  box,  a  pteyer  entered,  and 
presented  him  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  and, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  his  bust 
wss  also  crowned  in  the  theatre.  All 
these  excitements,  together  with  incessant 
literaiy  labors,  and  tne  change  from  tus- 
accustomed  manner  of  life,  affected  his 
health  so  much  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  live  much  longer.  He  perceiv- 
ed this  plainly :  "  I  have  come  to  Fans," 
lie  said,  "  to  find  my  glory  and  my  grave." 
He  could  not  sleep;  and  a  large  dose  of 
opium,  which  he  took  without  the  advice 
of  his  physician,  is  thought  to  have  has- 
tened his  death.  When  his  tenants  heard 
of  bis  sickness,  they  wished  to  go  to  Far- 
hL  and  cany  him,  in  a  litter,  to  Feroev. 
He  resided  in  Paris  with  the  marquis  de 
Villette.  The  latter  sent  to  the  pnncipal 
clergyman  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  induce  him 
to  beg  Voltaire  to  submit  to  the  ceremony 
which  Catholic  Christians  undergo  on 
leaving  the  world.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  have  been  related  differently ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  died  without 
receiving  the  sacrament,  in  the  eigfanr- 
fiflhyearof  hi8a(^Ma^dO,177a  The 
arcfabisbop  of  Pans  is  ssid  to  have  denied 
the  corpse  Christian  buiial;  and  it  was 


therefore  interred  secreily  at  ScelHAres,  a 
Bemardine  abbey,  between  No^ent  and 
Troves.  By  a  decree  €f  the  national  as- 
semuy  (1791 ),  Ins  remains  were  pteced  in 
die  Pantheon,  in  Paris,  near  those  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau  and  other  great  men.— ^The  ex- 
terior of  Voltaire  was  quite  characieristic. 
In  his  countenance,  as  has  been  said, 
there  was  a  mixture  of  the  eagle  and  the 
monkey ;  and,  in  character,  he  united  the 
boldness  of  the  one  with  somediingof  the 
malice  of  die  other.  He  was  impetuous, 
irritable,  sensitive,  but  also  mikl,  compas- 
sionate, benevolent,  cheerful,  and  lively 
from  [xincmle.  With  noble  views  and 
principles,  his  actions  were  not  alwajrs 
the  most  praiseworthy;  and  many  of  ms 
good  deedB  did  not  flow  from  the  purest 
sources.  He  had  something  vaciUatin^ 
in  his  character ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
hatred  of  prejudice,  he  frequently  bowed 
to  it  in  a  manner  which  did  him  little 
honor.  From  vanity  he  flattered  the 
great,  and  often  sousfat  their  company  for 
me  same  reason.  His  ftme  did  not  be- 
come great  till  after  his  retirement  from 
court  He  was  too  selfish  to  inspire  love, 
and  avarice  is  said  to  have  had  much  as- 
cendency over  him.  Yet  he  was,  in  his 
latter  years,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
die  protector  of  the  oppressed.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  admiren,  he  gained  no 
friend.  He  had  great  talents,  but  not  an 
elevated  character ;  and  his  writings  want 
the  charm  which  only  a  great  soul  can 
give.  Nevertheless,  he  oflen  acted  nobly, 
llie  abb^  Desfontaines,  to  whom  be  haid 
shown  much  kindness,  published,  without 
any  authoritjr,  an  edition  of  the  Htnriade 
from  a  veiv  imperfoct  manuscript  Bes- 
fontaines  became  unfortunate,  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  Voltaire  became 
again  his  benefactor.  Being  arrested  on 
account  of  a  dishonorable  accusation,  the 
abb^  owed  to  Voltaire^  influence  with 
madam  de  Pne  his  freedom,  bis  honor, 
and  perhaps  his  life.  Desfontaines  ree- 
(Mnpensed  this  favor  by  a  severe  criticism 
and  a  bitter  lampoon.  To  a  peasant,  de- 
prived, by  an  umust  sentence,  of  his  land, 
who  applied  to  Voltaire  for  assistance,  he 
p^ve  siDOO  livres,  and  invited  him  to  setde 
m  Femey.  In  company,  Voltaire  was 
agreeable,  polite,  and  a  complete  courtier. 
Tne  activity  of  his  temperament  was  so 
great  that  he  often  kbored  all  night. 
Even  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  wwked 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  Among  his  wocks^ 
his  dramas  hold  the  first  place.  He  is  the 
worthy  rival  of  Racine  and  Comeille,and 
his  pieces  are  still  fkvorites  with  the 
French.    Notwithstanding  his  great  wi^ 
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b»«6v«r,  Yottam  ms  not 
m  comedy.  The  Bemriade  has 
fiffikiiif  fMflMoi^  bat  wmts  tiue  epic 
ebamecw^aiidisftulQrkiitsplwB.  AuMoag 
hm  Inalorieal  wocfca,  the  SikU  4e  LamM 
XIV  A  XV,  «iid  the  HkUwt  dt  CkmU$ 
Xn,ti»E»md$wVIBtt9iregMnUj§wrUi 
Mmun  e<  VE^  du  JVofSiw,  abound  io 
pcnecntiiiCFiewB.  Hk  merits  ore  nocthooe 
of  tboitw^  kireotigatioii,  but  of  otriking 
end  bappy  doocription,  and  aa^acbuo  ob- 
aorvatJOD.  Hia  prevailing  defect  is  tbe  ex- 
^ggBnXlBA  eatimation  of  the  aaperiori^  of 
the  French  over  other  modem  nationa. 
Hia  philoaophical  rooDanoeo,  treotiaea, 
aaiaUer  poema^namlivea,  dialogacay  Ua^ 
ahow  a  compvehcDalve  spirit,  and  great 
fislicity  of  exeeutiott.  In  the  depaitment 
of  fugitive  pieces,  be  ia  unique.  As  a 
proae  writBTy  be  ia 
fid  and  poliahed  ia 
paooa bia  ant.  Amongall 
feafs^  be,  peiliapa»  di^ya,  in  the  ibUaat 
defrea^  me  peeoUantiea  of  bia  nation. 
Tlie  acoonpfiafaed  awtehioMOB  dw  Obato- 
let,  as  we  have  abeady  aaid,  waa  bia  inti- 
maftefiiend:  beneetbelitfbvf  MiMeade 
k  JNbrf .  da  CMekf  «f  Sk^pfUmud  h  U 
Cmrtaplmdimct  dt  Fottoire  osac  le  Hoi  de 
Ansae,  efe.,  osac  det  Ablat  MMor.  (Poria, 
1818),  is  an  important  addition  lo  hia  bi- 
yapby.  See  hoiVitdt  VolUdrtpar  Cbn- 
dind;  a»  La  Vit  de  VoUmn  par  M 
[Mercier]  (Goieva,  1788);  JBxoman  dea 
(hmr9f€9dtM.dt  VMute par M. Immud 
(BniaBela,1788);  Vu  UtUnmt  de  VcUain 
'"  '  dt  L^Ad.    Tbe  abbe  I>u- 


iiahed  an  editiott  of  Vobaira'a  worica,  ia 
70  volumea.  Aiolsrably  complele,bttt  per- 
bapa  not  entirely  imputiai  review  of  the 
Bttfloeroua  literuT  conteala  of  Vohaire,  ia 
given  in  the  TWMNmpMoaraUaMederJS^ 
friidtM.dt  VfdUnrt  (Geneva,  1771). 
VoLTsaKA ;  a  town  of  Tuacany,  tiien- 


expreanoo,  ao  00- 
all  me  French  wri- 


him  Hiore  partieulariy  aa 
man,  in  bia  Fie  dt 


a  man,  and  a  private 
Vtttuin  tuknt  iTj^aaidirfii  am  foaipoafwi 
la  Fie  prwie  (Paria,  1797);  aee  alao  JIfi- 
aiow«tJtirFbllairee<avr«e»  Oiisrqgtta|Mr 
Wkgtmi»€  €i  Longdutrnpf  tu  Startimm 
riaSS,two  volsA  Wagmere  was  directed 
l^tfae  enapKeas  Catbarine,who  bought  Vol- 
taireV^  fibrary,  to  anaoge  it  in  St.  Petera- 
bun^asitbadatoodinFeniay.  The  Fte 
de  Vidtmn,  by  Mazmne,  ia  very  partial. 
Hia  wocfca  wen  publiahed  by  fieaumar- 
diBBi,  at  KehL1784,  aeq.  in  70  vola.  4lo 
and  8vo,  and  08  voku  12mo;  and,  by  Pal- 
iaaot,  with  notea,  at  Paria,  1796,  aeq.  The 
raeea  imUSU9  appeared  at  Paria  in  1890. 
Since  1817,  aeven  editiona  of  the  worica 
of  Voltaire  have  been  publiahed  (the 
ebeapeet  by  Touquet,  1880).  In  1838, 
aome  unpublished  works  of  hia  were 
found  in  uie  imperial  hermitage,  at  Peten- 
burg:  tbe  moat  important  are  a  bitter 
commentary  upon  Rouaaeau'a  CotdroA 
Soekdy  and  a  tale ;  the  latter  has  aince 
been  publMbed.    Dopont  baa  lately  pub- 


iidiafaitanta.  It  ia  the  aee  of  a  biab- 
op,  and  has  a  public  aeminary  of  educa- 
tion. Tbe  ancient  Volaterra  waa  one  of 
the  twelve  principal  citieaof  Etruria,  and 
had  lOOgOOO  inbabitanta.  Sooie  Eoruaean 
monuments  still  remsin:  among  thesa 
are  its  walla,  with  a  gate,  dedicated  la 
Hereolea ;  and  the  fiab-pond,  eooatnioiad 
of  anoimouablockaofatooe.  (SeeEfrMria.) 
VoLDmt  (Latin  vdmmm).  The  volume 
of  a  body  baa  reference  to  the  apace 
which  it  occupiea.  Tobaveaoonectidea 
of  tbia,  imaginea  body  immetsed entiraly 
in  a  liquid,  which  neither  ebangea  nor 
peaetmtea  it  If  it  ia  now  taken  out,  and 
we  add  new  liquid,  lo  raiae  the  contanla 
of  the  vessel  as  high  as  they  were  wbaft 
tbe  body  was  imnmused,  the  aaaount  of 
tbe  newly-added  liquid  vriU  give  us  the 
vohttne  of  the  body.  Thus  we  have  a 
simple  means  of  ascertsining  the  volmna 
of  small  bodies,  tbe  iire^pilarity  of  which 
presents  some  dificulty  m  tbe  way  of  de- 
lenninisig  it  fay  ordinaiy  meana.  Volume 
ffiuat  not  be  conlbunded  with  moat.  On 
tbe  volume  alao  d^ienda  the  difference  of 
the  afaaolute  and  specific  gmvity.  (q.  v.) 
VoLUHFtA.  (See  Cwiefawm.) 
VoiiViiTBKa,  in  military  language ;  one 
who  aervea  in  tbe  army,  or  uadertakea  a 
partieufaff  duQr  vrithoot  being  obliaed  as 
to  do:  thnaofficeiB  not  unfiequent^ take 
pait  in  a  campaign,  aavoknteera.  When 
an  enterpriae  c^  peculiar  danger  ia  to  be 
undertaken,  aa  tbe  ssmnk  of  a  formidsUe 
battaty,  tbe  taking  of  a  square,  &c^  acaU 
is  msde  for  volunteen ;  and  those  who 
survive  receive  rewards  of  money,  or 
medals,  swords,  Ace,  or  promotion.  Some- 
times diere  sre  also  bodies  of  troops  oon- 
sistinff  entirely  of  volunteen;  e.  g.  the 
Prussnn  volunteer  riflemen,  attached  to 
each  battalion  in  the  campaigns  of  1813, 
^4  and  '15,  and  tbe  volunteer  compa- 
niea  of  citizens  raised,  in  1704,  in  Eng- 
land. These  mosdy  laid  down  theur  anna 
in  1801;  but  when  the  war  broke  out 
again  in  1608,  and  the  intention  of  tbe 
^nch  to  effect  a  hndioa  waa  an- 
nounced, the  inhabitanta  of  Great  Britain 
roee  anew,  and  the  minislerB  spoke  of 
neatly  500,000  volunteers  beina  in  arms. 
VoLOTss.  {9ee,ArckU*elwrt,v6L'tt  p-340.) 
Vow ;  s  German  preposidon,  ' 
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VON— VOSOES. 


in  some  cases,  /him,  or  o/l  It  is  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  the  host  of  noblemen  In 
that  country ;  in  which  case  it  is  eauiva- 
lent  to  the  French  cfe,  and  the  Dutch  tMm, 
which  latter,  however,  does  by  no  means 
always  indicate  nobili^.  There  are  a  few 
cases,  also,  in  Germany,  in  which  von 
precedes  the  name  of  a  commoner.  The 
origin  of  this  signification  of  von  was, 
probably,  that  the  early  noblemen  were 
called  by  their  Christian  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  castle  or  villa^  which  be- 
longed to  them.  Before  family  names  be- 
came settled  (see  JVcanea)^  it  was  very  cus- 
tomary, on  the  European  continent,  to  call 
any  penon,  commoner  or  nobleman,  by 
his  Christian  name,  with  the  addition  of 
the  place  in  which  he  resided,  either 
changed  into  an  adjective,  or  with  tlie 
preposition  o/;  de^von.  By  degrees,  this 
beaunea  distinction  of  the  nobili^  in 
Germany,  but  not  in  Holland. 

VoifDKL,  Joost.  van  der,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poets  of  Holland,  of  which, 
however,  he  wfts  not  a  native,  was  bom 
at  Colore,  in  1587.  His  parents,  who 
were  Anabaptists,  removed  to  Holland 
while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  poet  him- 
telf  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Arminians 
(q.  v.),  and  finally  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  church,  in  1659.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, and  he  derived  litde  ud  fipom  edu- 
cation. He  has  been  called  the  Butch 
Shakspeare.  Devoting  himself  entirely 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetrjr,  Vondel  first 
learoed  Latin  and  French  m  the  thirtieth 
year  of  lus  age,  read  the  Roman  and 
French  writers,  and  endeavored  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education. 
His  woiks  display  cenius  and  elevated 
imagination ;  but  the  umguage  is  often  in- 
correct His  poems  compose  nine  vols, 
quarto,  and  include  metrical  versions  of 
ttie  Psalms,  of  Virgil  and  of  Ovid,  to- 

Sither  with  satires  and  tragedies.  Among 
e  latter,  Palamedes,  an  aUegorical  piece 
relating  to  the  death  of  Bameveldt,  and 
the  Conquest  of  Amsterdam,  are  consid- 
ered the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  tracedy. 
Camper  has  treal^  of  Vondel,  in  a  Latin 
prize  essay,  published  at  Leyden,  in  1818. 
VoRARLBERo;a  mountaiuous  district, 
now  forming  a  circle  of  the  Tyrol,  sur-? 
rounded  by  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  lake 
Constance,  and  Bavaria.  It  has  its  own 
separate  constitution,  and  consists  of  the 
lordships  of  Bregenz,Fe]dkirch,  Pludenz, 
and  Hohenems,  with  a  populatbn  of 
86,754  souls,  on  1578  square  miles.  The 
Vorariberg  lordships  derive  their  name 
torn  the  Arlberg,  or  Adlersberg  (Eagle 


mountain),  which  belongs  to  the  Noric 
Alps,  and  separates  them  fi!om  the  Tyrol. 
They  were  annexed  to  the  Tyrol  in  1782, 
and  "were  ceded  with  it,  by  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  to  Bavaria;  but, in  1814,  were 
restored  to  Austria.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, and  watered  by  several  small  riv- 
ers, among  which,  the  Lech  and  the  Uler 
take  their  rise  here.  There  is  much  wood 
and  good  pasturage,  and  tiie  raaaing  of 
cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  com  produced  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumption.  There  are  cotton 
manufactures  here,  and  the  making 
wooden  ware,  and  the  building  of  boats 
and  houses  (the  hitter  exported  to  Switzer- 
land), emplov  a  gi[eat  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  chief  town  (Bregenz)  has 
3500  inhabitants. 

VoasTius,  Conrad,  an  eminent  divine, 
bom  at  Cologne,  in  1569,  was  tiie  son  of 
a  dyer,  who  secretly  seceded  to  the  Prot- 
estant communion.  Conrad  was  sent  to 
Haeriem  and  H^elberg,  at  which  uni- 
venity  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  divini- 
ty. After  giving  lectures  on  theology,  at 
Ueneva,  in  1596,  he  accepted  a  professor- 
ship atSteinfurt,  until  1610,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  caU  to  succeed  Arminius  in  the 
professorship  of  theolcMy  at  Leyden. 
Having  accepted  this  OTOr,  he  soon  be- 
came mvolved  in  the  controversial  war 
which  raged  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
Gomarists,  taking  advantage  of  a  book 
which  he  had  published,  entitled  TVacta- 
tu8  ThtoU^icus  de  Deo,  accused  him  of 
heresy.  J^mes  I,  on  receiving  the  book 
of  Vorstius,  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  here- 
sies from  it,  which  he  sent  to  his  minister 
at  the  Haffue,  with  an  order  to  certify  to 
the  states  now  much  he  detested  those  al- 
leged errors.  He  also  caused  his  book  to 
be  burnt  in  London,  and  informed  the 
states,  who  said  thev  would  inquire  into 
the  case,  that  if  they  did  not  dismiss 
Vorstius,  none  of  his  subjects  should  visit 
Leyden.  The  appeaiance  of  a  work,  b^ 
some  of  his  disciples,  entitled  ih  Offiao 
ChrigUam  Homims,  which  contained  some 
anti-Trinitarian  doctrinea,althougfa  fbrmal- 
ly  disclaimed  by  Vorstius,  excited  against 
him  so  much  odium,  that  be  was  banished, 
by  the  states  of  Holland,  fi:om  their  terri- 
tories. (See  jirmttititt,  and  .^rmtnMmt.) 
He  lived  for  more  than  two  years  in  se- 
crecy, fi^quently  changing  his  abode,  in 
fear  for  his  life,  and  died,  in  1622,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three. 

Vortices  of  Descartes.  (See  Det* 
cartea.) 

VosoEs ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
east  of  France,  extending  fipom  north  to 
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tnoA^  OMvly  paxaUet  w#k  the  lUuiie,  and 
ftnniof  a  oontiimatioD  of  the  Jura  mouo- 
tuns,  which  separate  Fiaoce  finom  Swit- 
zeriand.  Bogiimiiig  in  the  Ticiiiity  of  fiel- 
furtt  in  the  ancient  Sundgau,  they  divide 
Alsace  firom  Lonaine,  and,  bending  to- 
wards the  German  piovinoes  on  the  Rhine, 
they  terminate,  towards  the  north  east,  on 
the  fifaine  and  the  MoseUe,  under  the 
name  of  HundtriUk  (q.  ▼.),  and  towards 
the  north-west,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux- 
embuiig,  under  the  name  of  the  JSrdmmu- 
Alsace,  situated  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Vonces,  has  been  in  the  posseeaion  of 
France  far  a  century ;  yet  the  language  is 
still  German.  The  highest  summits  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  nearly  4500  feet  above 
the  8urfiM»  of  the  sea.  They  have  a  gen- 
tle declivi^,  and,  on  the  eastern  and 
southeni  sides,  are  often  covered  with 
vineyards.  Ghneat  part  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests ;  and 
they  are  rich  in  game,  wild  ibwl,  nlver, 
copper,  iron,  iemi,  coal  and  antimony. 
They  also  contain  excellent  pasturage; 
and  the  inhabitants  Kweed  many  cattle, 
and  make  large  quantities  of  cheese, 
known  under  the  name  of  MmuUr  cAecse. 
The  HI,  Lauter,  MoseUe,  Meurthe,  Saar 
and  Saixme  rise  in  this  chain  of  moun- 


Voaass ;  a  department  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France.    (See  DqwtmenL) 

Fosa,  John  Heniy,  was  bom  in  1751, 
in  Mecklenburg.  Tifi  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  was  educated  in  the  small  town  of 
Penzttn.  In  1766,  he  w9B  pUced  at  the 
school  of  New  Brandenburg.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  classical  languages, 
and  made  verses.  Being  without  ftmds 
to  support  him  at  the  university,  he  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  tutor  in  a  private  fiuni- 
ly,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  means. 
After  having  been  occupied  with  instruct- 
ing five  or  BIX  hours  a  oay,  he  found  rec- 
reation in  Greek,  music  and  poetry.  In 
1772,  he  went  to  Gdttingen,  where  he 
jdned  a  aociety  ofvoung  men,  at  the  head 
of  which  vrere  Boje  and  B&rger,  and 
which  has  since  become  important  in  the 
history  of  G^man  literature.  Voea  studied 
theology,  which,  however,  he  soon  cave 
us,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
phtlokgy.  He^ne  imsone  of  his  chief 
teachers ;  but  vnth  him  he  quarrelled.  In 
1778,  be  was  appointed  rector  at  Otten- 
dar£  In  1781,  after  the  publication  of 
wevenl  treatises,  he  produced  his  German 
Odyasey,  a  work  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  some  respecting  it,  has 
reDdered  tUs  grand  poem  natiomd  with 
tk»  GenmaDs,  and  may  be  compared^  in 
3* 


this  respect,  with  8cUegel*a  tnnlation 
of  Shabpeare.  In  1783,  the  state  of  hk 
heakh  obli^  him  to  go  to  Eutin.  His 
disputes  With  Heyne  oontinoed.  In  1798, 
appeared  his  tranalation  of  the  Iliad,  and 
that  of  the  Odyaaev,  in  a  new  form,  ui 
which,  however,  it  did  not  please  so  much 
as  before,  being  move  simple.  Besides 
many  philok>gical  and  antiquarian  works, 
he  published  an  idyl  in  the  epw  form, 
called  X4t£ae,in  1795.  It  had  previously 
appeared  in  1783,  but  was  now  produced 
with  impfovements.  It  is  much  liked  by 
many  Germans :  otherscoorider  it  an  un- 
fortunate attempt  lo  give  an  epic  charac- 
ter to  the  events  of  an  ordinanr  life,  bi 
1799,  araeared  lus  trandation  of  the  whole 
of  Viri^  into  German.  In  1801,  he  added 
a  volume  of  pastoral  poems  to  a  new  edi- 
tM>n  of  Luise,  and,  in  1803,  four  volumes 
of  lyric  poems,  to  which  was  added  the 
Zeiimumms  DeuUeher  Spracktf  a  work 
of  considerable  importance.  In  1803,  hb 
German  Homer  appeared  anew,  in  an 
improved  form.  In  1803,  he  went  to  Je- 
na ;  in  1805,  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  to 
aid  the  new  oivanization  of  the  university. 
Here  appeared,  in  1806^  his  German  Hor- 
ace, Hesiod,  and  Orpheus  the  Argonaut ; 
in  1807,  a  new  edition  of  Irtnae,  and  of  his 
Homer ;  in  1806,  a  German  Theocritua, 
Bion  and  Moechus ;  in  1810,  Tibullusand 
Lygdamus,in  German ;  in  1811,  the  Lat- 
in text  of  the  same,  prepared  from  manu- 
scripts. In  1814,  he  published  a  much- 
imfvoved  edition  of  his  German  Homer. 
In  1831,  appeared  his  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes ;  m  1834,  a  translation  of  Ara- 
tus.  He  also  undertook  to  traaalate,  with 
his  sons  Henry  (died  in  1833)  and  Abra- 
ham, the  whole  of  Shakspeare,  of  which 
the  three  first  volumes  appeared  in  1819. 
This  translation  cannot  stand  a  compari- 
son with  Schlegef^  In  1833,  Vosseame 
out,  in  opposition  to  Creuzer  (q.  v.),  with 
his  .anH$wnMik  (Stuttgart,  1833).  The 
second  volume  was  published  by  his  son 

la 


Abraham,  from  manuscript,  in  1836.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time,  he  made  an  attack 
on  Cathoiie  mysticism,  principaitv  in  con- 
sequence of  his  friend  coum  Stolbergb^ 
coming  a  Catholic.  He  died  in  1836,  in 
Heidelberg.  (See  Paulus's  Lekent-  und 
Tode^vnden  wm  J.  H.  Fosa,  1836.)  Hb 
translations  are  the  best  existing  of  clsssic 
authors,  and  have  contributed  much  to 
the  advancement  of  German  literatoie ; 
while  Schlesel's  tranalatkins  of  Shak- 
speare  and  cdier  modem  writers,  and  his 
treatises  on  romantic  literature,  have  pre- 
vented the  claasical  element  from  beoom- 
ing  exceaaive. 
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Vo88iD«,  or  Vo9,  Gerard  John,  a  cele- 
brated writer  on  criticiBm  and  philology, 
bom  near  Heidelberg,  in  1577,  studied  at 
Dordrecht  and  Leyden.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  commenced  his  literary  career 
by  the  publioation  of  a  Latin  panegyric 
on  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and,  two 
years  after,  becamedirectorof  the  college 
of  Dordrecht  In  1614,  the  chair  of  phi^ 
loeophy  was  offered  him  at  Steinnirt; 
but  he  preferred  the  direction  of  the 
theological  college  established  at  Leyden ; 
and,  after  having  occupied  that  post  four 
years,  amidst  the  storms  of  religious  con- 
troversy, he  procured  the  more  peaceable 
appointment  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
cnronology.  Having  declared  himself  in 
fiivor  of  the  Remonstrants,  he  t)ecame 
obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
church ;  and,  at  the  synod  of^  Tergou,  or 
Gouda,  in  1620,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office.  Through  the  influeno»i  of  arch- 
bishop Laud,  the  patron  of  Aiminianism 
in  England,  Vossius  was  indemnified  for 
his  loss  by  a  prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury, 
with  permission  to  continue  his  residence 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  1633,  he  was 
invited  to  Amsterdam,  to  occupy  the 
chair  ofhistory,  at  the  gchola  iihatrts,  and 
continued  there  till  his  death,  in  1649. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be 
specified  the  treatises  Dt  Orifpne  Ido- 
iolabruB;  Dt  HistorieiB  GnEcis^  et  dt 
HUtoricis  Latinis ;  Dt  Pottis  GrfBcis  tt 
LaHnU ;  Dt  ScitntiU  Matktmatids  ;  Dt 
^hiotuor  ArHbus  popularibus;  IKkona 
PdagiatM ;  huHhUionts  HittorUiEjGram^ 
matUctj  Potiica;  Etymolo^icon  LinrjM 
Latirut;  Dt  Fttitt  Sermonu ;  Dt  PhUo' 
sophorum  StcHs.  A  collective  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  6  vols.,  folio  (Am- 
sterdam, 1^5—1701). 

Vossius,  Isaac,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1618,  and,  pos- 
sessing great  natural  talents,  acouired 
early  reputation  among  the  learned.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  published  an 
«iition  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  with  a 
Latin  version,  and  notes.  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  invited  him  to  Stock- 
holm, and  chose  him  for  her  preceptor  in 
the  Greek  lanppiage.  His  quarrels  with 
Saumaise  havmg  rendered  the  court  of 
Sweden  disagreeable  to  him,  he  quitted  it 
in  1649,  and  returned  to  his  native  countr}', 
where  he  employed  himself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  learned  works.  In 
1670,  he  visited  England,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Oxford ; 
and,  in  1673,  having  bean  presented  to 
a  canonrv,  at  Windsor,  by  Charles  II,  he 
passed  the  remaining  put  of  his  life  in 


that  country,  where  he  died  in  16881 
Besides  editing  the  works  of  Scylax,  Jus- 
tin the  histonan,  Catullus,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Sl  Barnabas,  and  St.  Ignatius,  he 
published  DisstriaHo  dt  vera  Mtatt  Mun- 
di ;  Dt  S^^tuaginia  hUtrprtHhia  tormnqitt 
Translaiumt  et  Chranohgia  DissertaHonts^ 
in  which  he  defended  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuajnnt  version  against  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Dt  Po- 
ematum  Gcpifu  tt  Vvnbus  Rhfihmiy  &c. 
Isaac  Vossius  was,  while  in  England, 
intimate  with  St.  Evremond  and  the 
duchess  of  Mazarin  ;  but  though  he  lived 
much  in  the  societjr  of  the  great,  his 
behavior  was  sometimes  mde,  and  his 
language  by  no  means  decent.  In  his 
vmtings,  he  maintained  extravagant  para- 
doxes, while  he  was  generally  consid- 
ered as  an  infidel  in  religion.  Hence 
Charles  II  said  he  was  a  strange  divine, 
for  he  believed  eveiy  thing  but  the  Bible. 

VoTiACKS.    (See  Finns,) 

Votive  Tables  are  those  tablets  which 
give  information  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  offerings  deposited  in  a 
temple  in  consequence  of  vows. 

VooET,  Simon,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1582.  and 
was  bred  up  under  his  father,  who  was- 
also  an  artist.  He  accompanied  the 
French  embassy  at  Constantmople,  and 
drew  the  grand  seignior,  from  memory, 
after  an  audience  in  the  train  of  the  am- 
bassador. He  then  visited  Venice  and 
Rome,  at  which  latter  capital  he  acquired 

Ct  distinction.  He  remained  in  Italy 
teen  years,  when  he  was  sent  for  by 
Louis  XIII,  to  work  in  his  palaces,  and 
furnished  some  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and 
the  galleries  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
other  public  places,  with  his  works.  He 
was  a  good  colorist,  but  had  little  genius 
ibr  grand  composition,  although  France 
was  certamly  indebted  to  him  fi)r  intro- 
ducing a  better  taste.  Most  of  the  suc- 
ceeding French  painters  who  gained 
distinction,  were  bred  under  him,  in- 
cluding Le  Bmn,  Perrier,  Mignard,  Le 
Sueur,  Dorigny,  Du  Fresnoy,  and  others. 
He  died  in  16^. 
VouLOARiAifs.  (See  Bvlgaaria,) 
VouflsoiRs;  the  wedge-shaped  stones 
which  form  an  arch. 

Vow.  "  A  vow,"  says  the  Catholic  Dic- 
titmnairt  dt  TfUologit  (Toulouse,  1817), 
^<  is  a  promise  made  to  God  of  a  thin^ 
which  we  think  to  be  agreeable  to  him^ 
and  which  we  are  not,  on  other  grounds^ 
obliged  to  render  to  him.  This  is  what 
tiM  theologians  understand  by  it  when 
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vow— VOWEL- 


tlwy  aay  a  ▼•wis  niMMMw  flfe  meKon  Aoffio. 
To  pn«ii8e  God  to  do  what  he  com- 
mands, or  to  SFold  what  he  fbibids,  is  not 
a  vow,  because  we  are  absady  obliged  so 
to  act"  'nie  Catholics  adduce  nume- 
roas  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
prore  that  vows  are  apeeable  to  God; 
and  their  idea  of  vows  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  good  works.  To 
Protestants  the  theory  of  vows  appears 
untenable,  because  nothing  can  be  agree- 
able to  God  but  what  is  good  m  itself; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  man,  at  all  tiroes,  to 
aim  at  the  performance  of  all  the  good  in 
bis  power.  They  consider  vows  as  be- 
lottffingto  ages  when  the  ideas  entertained 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  our  oUigations  to  him, 
were  very  crude;  and  he  was  looked 
upon  much  in  the  light  of  a  human  being. 
Tliey  consider  those  vows  as  nothbag  less 
than  impious,  which  assume  that  the  Deity 
can  be  made  to  deviate  from  the  path  pre- 
scribed by  infinite  wisdom  ftr  the  con- 
sideration of  a  promise  which  can  have  no 
meaning  except  between  finite  beings. 
The  pope  has  the  power,  not  to  absolve 
from  vows,  but  to  substitute  some  equiva- 
lent for  the  specific  performance  of  them. 
Catholic  writers  have  therefore  main- 
tained that  liberty,  which  is  given  up  in 
the  monastic  vows,  being  the  highest 

rd  of  man,  no  equivalent  can  be  found 
it,  and  therefore  the  pope  cannot  dis- 
pense fit>m  or  commute  these  vows. 
(For  the  monastic  vows,  see  MonagHe 
VcfWSj  MonasUriu,  and  Rdigioua  Ordar$.) 
Vow£i.  (from  the  French  vayette ;  Latin, 
iBoeeM»\\  a  nmple  articulated  sound,  which 
is  produced  merely  by  breathing  and  a 
peculiar  opening  of  the  mouth,  or,  at  least, 
with  very  little  assistance  fit^m  any  other 
organ  of  speech.  We  w^  very  little,  be- 
cause the  ^Bflference  or  the  sounds  e 
and  t  (pronounced  as  in  Italian  or  Ger- 
man) seems  to  us  to  depend,  in  some 
alight  measure,  on  a  curvature  of  the 
tongue.  Tubes,  with  various  opemnss, 
have  been  invented,  which  produce  the 
fiouods  of  the  five  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  v,  as 
proiKnuiced  in  most  languages  on  the 
European  continent  The  circumstance 
that  ail  vowels,  mainly,  and  most  of  them 
entirely,  depend  upon  the  form  given  to 
the  ofiening  of  the  mouth,  is  the  reason 
also,  1.  that  they  can  be  pronounced  with- 
out tibe  assistance  of  anotner  sound ;  hence 
they  ar«  called,  in  German,  SdhMxater 
(L  e.  self-sounds),  whilst  consonants  are 
called  HMfdaeuUr  (sounds  which  need 
the  asnstance  of  another);  2.  that  the 
sound  of  the  vowets  can  be  continued  as 
JoDg  as  the  breath  lasts :  for  this  reason, 


they  are  the  natural  expraBions  of  emo- 
tions, either  with  no  assistance,  oi  wllfe 
but  slight   assistance   firom  consonants. 
From  the  curcumstance  that  the  vowel 
sounds  recjuire  only  breathing  and  the 
opening^  of  the  mouth,  thev  are  by  ftr  the. 
predominating  sounds  in  the  cries  or  mu- 
sic of  animals,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  being  more  difficult,  as  re- 
quiring the  appBcation  of  the  other  or- 
ri  of  speech.     In  the  particular  that 
vowel  sounds  may  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  breath  lasts,  some  consonants 
resemble  them,  and  are  ther^re  called 
«esn-voi0e{»,  or  halfvcwdsj  these  are  the 
liquids  lymytt^rj  and  the  sibilant  g,    fSee 
S.)    The  number  of  vowels  in  the  difler- 
ent  languages  is  not  unifbnn ;  thus  there 
are  in  Gr^  seven,  in  Latin  but  Ave^ 
and  in  German,  if  we  consider  4,  ^,  d, 
simple  vowels,  as  they  really  are,  ei(|[ht. 
(For  further  observations  upon  this  pomt, 
and  upon  others  touched  on  in  this  article, 
see  Voiee.^    This  difference  m  number, 
however,  is  sometimes  founded  more  on 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  characters, 
than  on  a  difierence  of  sounds,  since,  in 
some  languages,  there  are  many  more  vow- 
el sounds  than  signs.    In  some  languages, 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  uniform,  as 
in  Italian  and  Spanish.     Thus  a,  €,  t, 
o,  II,  never  change  their  sound  except  in 
as  ftr  as  they  are  pronounced  lonjr  or 
short    The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Ger- 
man lan^age,  with  the  single  exception 
of  e,  which,  in  numy  cases,  is  mute,  as  in 
hahen.  In  French,  e  is  pronounced  in  three 
ways — the  ^  ovwrt^  i  fermi,  and  e  muef. 
(See  JB.)    But  in  no  language  are  the 
same  vowel-characters  used  to  designate 
so  great  a  variety  of  sounds,  and  in  no 
European  language  are  there  so  many 
sounas  faUingbetween  the  fundamental 
sounds,  as  inlSnglish:  such  are  u  in  (ti< ; 
t  in  iir;  u  in  tpwr;  ough  in   througk; 
ea  in  htardy  &c.     These    intennemate 
sounds  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  for 
foreigners  to  acquure,  and  are  very  rarely 
learned  so  perfecUy  that  the  foreign  ac- 
cent is  not  perceptible.    Vowels,  as  has 
been  remarked  in  the  article  Qnuonani^ 
very  frequently  alternate  with  each  other 
in  the  fluctuations  of  language,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  less  importance  to  the  ety- 
mologist than  consonants.    In  the  Ger- 
man language,  the  change  of  vowels  has 
become  a  grammatical  form,  to  indicate^ 
generallv  speaking,  the  relation  of  deriva- 
tion.   Tbe  barmoniousnesB  of  a  language 
depends  much  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
vowels  to  the  consonants.    (See  the  arti- 
cle ConaanarU,] 
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VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY— VULCAN. 


VoTAeu  or  Omcotskt.    (See  Troth 

^•Dd  ATortii  Pdar  JSxpediHone.) 
OTSR.    (See  Jirgtnum.) 

VB.IE8,  HifironvmuB  van,  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1776,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Kving  scholars  and  authors  of 
Holland.  His  Life  of  Anaxagoras,  and 
his  Euloffy  of  Hienmymus  van  Decker, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation,  and 
procured  him  admission  into  the  Dutch 
institute.  His  History  of  Dutch  Poetry 
(1806,  2  vols.)  is  a  classical  work,  and 
ffained  the  prize  offered  by  the  society 
n>r  the  promotion  of  Dutch  literature  and 
poetry.  Vries  has  subsequently  been 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
second  daas  of  the  institute,  which  is 
employed  on  two  numismatical  works  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  Netherlandish 
history.  One  is  intended  to  fonn  a 
supplement  to  the  works  of  Van  Loon 
and  Mierie^  the  other  to  comprise  those 
medals  which  were  struck  subsequently 
to  1723,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  works  of  Van  Loon  and 
Mieria. 

Vroon,  Henry  Cornelius;  a  Dutch 
painter,  bom  at  Haerlem,  in  1566.  Be- 
mff  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Portu- 
giu,  durinff  a  voyaj^e  to  Spain,  he  succeed- 
ed so  weU  in  pamting  the  storm  which 
caused  his  misfortune,  that  he  dedi- 
cated himself  entirely  to  sea  jHeces,  on 
his  return  home.  About  this  time,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  of 
England,  being  desirous  of  preserving  the 
details  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada, ip  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  bespoke  a  suit  of  tapestry  descrip- 
tive of  each  day's  engagement.  For  this 
tapestry  Vroon  was  employed  to  furnish 
designs ;  and  the  tapeiiry  has  often  ex- 
cited great  admiration  in  the  house  of 
lords,  where  it  was  placed.  The  date  of 
the  death  of  this  artist  is  not  recorded. 

VuLCANisTs ;  those  geological  theorists 
who  maintain  that  the  earth  was  at  Grst 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  and  that  it 
gradually  cooled,  and  became  covered 
onlv  at  a  subsequent  period.  According 
to  tne  Vulcanists,  the  land  was  raised  up 
by  an  internal  force;  the  irregularities 
which  diversify  its  sur&ce  are  the  effocts 
of  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  the  transported 
soils  have  been  formed  by  the  dismtesra- 
tions  of  the  higher  grounds.  The  Nep- 
tunists,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 
die  earth  was  origioudly  in  a  state  of  aque- 
ous solution.   (See  Gtolory,) 

VuLCAzvus ;  a  god  of  tne  ancients,  who 
presided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of 
all  artists  who  worked  iron  and  metals. 


He  was  son  of  Juno  alone,  who,  m  Cliii» 
wished  to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had  pro- 
duced Minerva  firom  hia  biaini*  Aoeord- 
ing  to  Homer,  he  was  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno ;  and  the  mother  was  so  dis- 

C&d  with  the  deformities  of  her  son, 
she  threw  him  into  the  sea  as  soon  aa 
horn,  where  he  remained  for  nine  ^ears. 
According  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
Vukan  was  educated  in  heaven  with  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  &ther  kicked  him 
down  from  Olympus,  when  he  attempted 
to  deliver  his  mother,  who  had  been  fts- 
tened  by  a  golden  chain  for  her  insolence. 
He  was  nine  days  in  passing  from  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  fell  in  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos.  He  broke  his  leg  by  the  &11,  and 
ever  afler  remained  lan^  of  one  foot  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  Lenmoe,  where  he 
built  himself  a  palace,  and  raised  forces 
towbrkmetab.  Bacchus  intoxicated  luiu, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olym- 
pus, where  he  was  reconciled  to  his  pa- 
rents. Vulcan  has  been  celebrated,  by  the 
ancient  poets,  for  the  in||enious  works  and 
automatical  figures  which  he  made.  It 
is  said,  that,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  he 
made  the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared 
on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Pandora.  (See  Pawfowi.)  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants ; 
and  with  him  they  ftbricated,  not  only 
the  thunderbolts  of'^  Jupiter,  but  also  arms 
for  the  ffods  and  the  most  celebrated  he- 
roes. His  forges  were  supposed  to  be 
under  mount  JBtoa,  in  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, as  well  as  in  every  part  of  tlie  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes.  Venus  was 
the  wife  of  Vulcan.  Her  infidelity  is  well 
known.  Her  amours  with  Mara  were 
discovered  by  Phcebus,  and  exposed  to 
the  gods  by  her  own  husband.  The  wor- 
ship of  Vulcan  was  well  established,  par- 
ticularly in  Egypt,  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome.  He  was  represented  covered  with 
sweat,  blowing,  widi  his  nervous  arm,  the 
fires  of  his  forges.  His  breast  was  hairy, 
and  his  forehead  was  blackened  with 
smoke.  Some  represent  him  lame  and 
deformed,  holding  a  hammer,  raised  in  the 
air,  ready  to  strike ;  while,  with  the  other 
hand,  he  turns  with  pincers  a  thunder- 
bolt on  his  anvil.  He  appears,  on  some 
monuments,  with  a  long  beard,  dishev- 
elled hair,  half  naked,  and  a  small  round 
cap  on  his  head,  while  he  holds  a  ham- 
mer and  pincers  in  his  hand.  The  Egyp- 
tians represented  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  received  many 
other  names,  among  which  the  most  com- 
mon is  Mulciber.  He  was  father  of  Cu- 
pkl  by  Venus.    Cicero  speaks  of  more 
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^an  one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcao. 
One  lie  caUs  mm  of  Colus,  and  fiitber 
of  Apollo  by  Minerva.  The  ncond  he 
neotione  as  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phthas  by  die  Egyptianfl.  The  third  was 
•on  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  hia 
reaidettce  m  Lemnoe;  and  the  fourth, 
who  built  hia  Ibnes  in  the  Lipari  islanda, 
was  son  of  Menuiua 

Vulgar  Esa;  the  common  era  used 
by  Chnstiana,  dating  fnm  the  birth  of 
Christ.    (Seefjpocft.) 
VUI.GAR  Fractions.  (See  JVadi©n#.) 
Vui«OATE ;  the  name  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  has,  in  the 
Catholic  church,  official  authority,  and 
which  the  council  of  Trent,  in  their  fourth 
sesakm,  in  May  S7, 1546,  declared  «8haU 
be  held  as  authentic,  in  all  public  lec- 
tnrea,  disputations,  sermons  and  ezpo- 
■ItionB ;  and  that  no  one  shall  presume  to 
rgect  it,  under  any  pretence  whatsoeTer." 
Even  in  the  early  period  of  the  church, 
a  Latin  tranabtion  of  the  Old  Testament 
existed,  called  Ada,  made  after  the  Septu- 
agint.  (q.  ▼.)    St.  Jerome  found  that  this 
tnmsbitioii  was  not  always  accurate,  and 
made  a  new  Latin  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  which,  however,  was  only  par- 
tially adopted  by  the  church,  about  the 
year  987.    In  the  sequel,  the  translations 
wen  combined,  and  formed  the  VtdgaUj 
so  caOed.     This  grew  up  between  the 
eighth  and  sixteenui  centuries.    Only  the 
Faahns  were  retained  in  the  ancient  form. 
That  its  Latin  phraseology  is  impure,  if 
the  Latin  of  the  cbosica]  Roman  authors 
is  taken  as  the  standard,  is  not,  in  all 
cans,  an  objection.    New  ideas  require 
new  terma ;  but  the  Vulgate  does  not  give, 
in  many  passages,  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  does  not  correspond  to  the  pres- 
ent advanced  state  of  philology  and  ar- 
cbflBology.     Many  Catholics  have  often 
represented  the  necessitv  of  a  new  trans- 
ktioo,  as  much  of  the  old  one  was  made 
when  scriptural  philology  was  in  a  very 
low  state ;  and  all  of  them  admit  that  the 
church  does  not  comnder  the  Vuleate  as  a 
perfoct  translation,  but  only  as  tlie  most 
satiBfiictoiy  of  all  the  Latin  editions.   Car- 
dinal BeDarmin  maintains  that  all  which 
the  counsel  of  Trent  says,  is,  that  the 
Vulgate  contains  no  errors  which  affect 
points  of  fidth  or  morals:  he  does  not 
pretend  that  it  is  without  fault     The 
Fratestants,    however,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Vulgate  was  to  be  absolutely  re- 
jected, if  they  desired  to  rest  their  faith 
on  tbe  Bible.    But  what  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  Catho- 
lica,  after  the  decree  mentioned  above, 
became  a  question,  because  the  editions 


were  various,  and  differed  essentially.  A 
committtee  was  wpomted  to  prepare  a 
proper  text ;  but,  the  pope  not  hking  it,  it 
was  abandoned.  Pius  IV,  Phis  V  and 
Sixtus  V  then  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
form  a  correct  Vulgate.  The  latter  pub- 
lished his  edition  in  1590,  with  anathemas 
acainst  any  who  should  venture  to  make 
changes;  but  this  edition  had  scarcely  ap- 
peared, when  pope  Clement  VIII  puo- 
nsfaed  a  new  one,  in  1592,  accompanied  by 
a  similar  bull.  Another  improved  edition 
was  printed  in  1593.  The  dibfferences  in 
tiiese  editions  are  very  considerable.  The 
decree  of  the  council  above  mentioned 
gives  the  list  of  the  canonical  booki^  as 
given  in  our  article  BibU,  St  Jerome  in- 
serted, it  is  true,  the  apocryphal  books ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  only  considered 
those  canonical,  which  are  now  regarded 
as  such  by  Protestants. 
VuLFiNiTB.  (See  ^MiydnU,) 
VuLTuaa  (vuour).  The  vultures  hav» 
been  refened,  by  omithologistB,  to  the  ac- 
dpUrts,  or  rapacious  birds,  the  same  fom- 
ily  with  the  hawks  and  owls,  although 
they  differ  in  many  important  points.  l£e 
feet  of  the  vultures  are  incapaole  of  grasp- 
ing and  bearing  off  living  prey,  although 
siuBcientiy  powerfol  to  permit  them  to 
rest  on  trees:  the  mouth  is  also  much 
smaUer,  the  angle  not  extending  beneath 
the  eyes;  the  head  is  disproportionately 
small,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body,, 
and  the  neck  long  and  slender ;  the  eyed 
are  even  with  the  surface  of  the  head :'  in 
short,  their  geneml  aspect  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  hawks  and  owls,  and  most 
unexpectedly  approaches,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  raUvnacea ;  which  similitude 
is  expressed  in  many  of  their  common 
names.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  vul- 
tures are  more  or  less  deprived  of  fath- 
ers, and  covered  with  short  and  scattering, 
down.  The  beak  is  straight^  more  or  leas 
stout,  and  the  superior  mandible  curved  at 
the  extremity.  Their  wings  are  very  lon^ 
and  pointed,  and  their  ffigbt  exceedingly 
powerful,  so  much  so,  that  thev  often  soar 
beyond  the  reach  of  oght.  They  are  vo- 
racious and  cowardly,  feeding  chiefly  on 
carrion,  but  sometimes  attack  young  or 
sickly  animals.  Their  bodies  exhale  a 
disgusting  odor.  They  usually  live  in 
companies ;  and  many  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies do  not  quit  the  lofty  chains  of  moun- 
tains, where  they  buiid  in  inaccessible 
places.  Their  piercing  sight  enables  them 
to  discover  carrion  at  a  great  distance. 
The  condor^  or  great  vultureof  the  Andes^ 
is  particularly  cfescribed  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle. (See  Condor.)  The  king  of  vultures,, 
r.  papOf  is  about  as  krge  as  a  small  tur- 
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key.  It  IS  fiNind  throughout  the  gretter 
part  of  tro|Ncal  Americiu  The  head  and 
neck  are  ornamented  with  brilliant  colon. 
The  general  color  of  the  plumage  ia  red- 
dish white,  with  the  win|^  and  tail  black. 
This  and  the  preceding  8{)ecie8  are  re- 
markable for  having  a  comb  and  fieahy 
caruncles  on  the  h^d  of  the  male.  Two 
other  small  species  of  vulture  are  found 
throughout  tropical  America,  as  well  as 
in  a  great  part  of  the  U.  States  viz.  the 
Turkey  buzzard  and  the  carrion  crow  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  latter  is  rarely 
found  north  of  lat.  dSP ;  but  the  former 
comes  into  the  Middle  States.  The  plu- 
mage of  both  is  black,  and  they  are  much 


Id  the  towns  and  viliages  of  the 
Southern  States,  they  an  pioleoled  hf 
law  as  scavengers,  and  mav  be  seen  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  roots  of  houses,  or 
sauntering  about  the  streets,  as  familiarly 
as  domestic  poultry.  The  immmergnfer 
inhabita  only  the  lotUest  mountains  of  the 
eastern  continent.  It  M>proaches,  i^  in- 
deed, it  does  not  equal,  the  condor  in  size. 
It  differs,  however,  in  some  pcnuts  of 
structuM,  from  the  true  vultures.  There 
are,  besides,  several  other  species  of  vul- 
ture in  various  parts  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent 
Vtasa.  (See  b^^an  LSUrature,) 


W. 


W;  the  twenty-third  latter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  representing  a  sound  form- 
ed by  cpening  the  mouth  wilh  a  rounding 
of  the  ups,  and  a  somewhat  strong  emis- 
sion of  the  breath.  It  is  one  of  the 
sounds  which  the  Germans  call  ElaselauU 
rhreathingsounds).  (See  F.)  The  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  v  is  a  peculiariQr  of 
that  language,  thouch  some  other  lan- 
^ages  have  a  souna  coming  pretty  near 
It,  as  ou,  in  the  French  aui :  this,  howev- 
er is  not  precisely  the  same,  as  the  sound 
of^  00  is  heard  in  the  nronunciation  of 
cm  before  the  sound  or  our  to.  In  Ger- 
man, w  has  the  sound  of  our  v.  Gram- 
marians are  not  agreed  respecting  the 
character  of  tr.  Doctor  Webster  says  it 
is  a  vowel ;  others  say  it  is  sometimes  a 
vowel,  sometimes  a  consonant,  like  y.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  must  be  classified  with 
h.  The  Romans  called  the  fc  neither  a  vow- 
el nor  a  consonant,  but  simply  a  breathing : 
so  the  to  is  a  breathing,  though  stroncer 
and  somewhat  modified.  If  we  consider 
it,  however,  as  a  letter,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
consonant,  as  much  as  &  is,  and  cannot  be 
sud  to  be  the  same  with  the  Spanish, 
German  and  Italian  i^  though,  as  stated 
in  the  article  17^  that  letter  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  pronunciation  of  the  English  tr. 
The  w,  being  a  strong  breathing,  is  neariy 
related  to  all  aspirated  sounds,  and  through 
them  again  to  the  gutturals,  so  that  we 
find  w  and  g  often  interchanged  in  differ- 
ent languages,  as  in  the  words  WiUiam, 
(jhtiUaume ;  WaUs^  GalUs,  &c. ;  and  we 
have  heaid  Spaniards,  unable  to   pro- 


nounce «0,  use  a  g  instead  of  it,  and  my 
gMM  for  foe.    (See  G.)    If,  like  other  a»- 

girates,  often  does  not  belong  to  the  root, 
ut  only  serves  to  strengthen  the  tone ; 
for  instance,  the  Swedish,  I)anish  and  leo- 
landic  ord,  English  tsorvi,  Geiman  toor^ ; 
the  Icelandic  and  Swedish  andra^  Ger^ 
man  tmnuiem,  English  toflMuler,'  the  Swe- 
dish ilOf  German  weiUn  (to  tarry),  the  root 
of  the  English  verb  to  wMU;  the  Gotlwe 
owi,  Swedish  6H,  German  tvurz,  the  same 
which  is  found  in  the  EngUsh  com-r 
pounds  IwerHoort^  &c. ;  the  Swed«|i 
6n»ka,  in  German  w&n$cksn,'ui  English 
to  vii^  and  so  on.  But  to  is  by  no  means 
idways  to  be  overlooked  by  the  etymolo- 
gist :  it  oflen  belongs  to  the  root  of  words, 
1^  inmanycaseBitisanonomau>pQBia,as 
in  wave.  It  has  this  character  particular- 
ly in  German,  which  has  numerous  ono- 
matopoBias.  JF  is  now  pronounced  by  the 
Germans  like  our  v ;  but  it  was  not  al- 
ways so  pronounced.  It  had,  with,  the 
early  Germans,  a  sound  composed  of  u 
and  V,  or/,  as  we  ma^  conjecture  from  a 
passace  of  Ottfried,  m  his  preface  to  the 
Gospels  (he  says,  ATam  tntirdum  tria  u  u 
u,  {u  fiUtOj  qwtrU  in  sono,  pnorts  dua 
corwrnaniesj  ut  mUd  videtur,  taHum  vocaU 
sono  tMnente) ;  and  also  from  the  former 
orthography  of  the  German  words  IVotoe, 
ahaufen,  etc.,  now  written  fVoii,  schauen. 
This  passage  of  Ottfirted  is  interesting,  aa 
respects  the  English  to.  In  ancient  times, 
an  h  was  also  written  before  the  to  m  Ger- 
man, as  AurtI,  at  present  toetfe  (wavej, 
kutlchery  at  present  loelcher  (Scotch  ukUkp 
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This  w«adQiM|wilieui«ily  in  An- 
».  At  a  later  poriod,  tte  k  wm 
r  tlie  w,  thougli  tne  -pronuBcwtioii 
km,  Ibr  iMen  is  |»ooouiic«d 
It  IS  a  peeiifiarity  or  aome  G«r- 
mui  vulgar  ^Banett  to  put  m  infllnd  of  to, 
and  my  miar  iotwkr^  and  MSriingfyi  Wvr- 
ring.  IT  ia  a  letter  peculiar  to  the  alpha- 
betB  of  the  TeutoniA  and  Sclavonic  lan« 
guages:  thoae  of  Latin  origin  have  it  not, 
except  in  proper  namei  of  foreign  per- 

WAA3>Ti»Aini,  or  Dia  Wajlbt  ;  German 
nmea  fbr  the  Payade  ¥aad.  (See  Pm 
HeVmnd.) 

Waajl  ;  a  branch  of  die  Rhine.    (9ee 

Waxabh,  a  river  of  Indiana^  wateia 
the  middle  and  western  part  of  the  state, 
mA  flows  into  the  Ohio  thirty  miles  above 
Oatnberland  river.  It  i^  upwards  of  500 
mileB  long,  and  ailbrds  gmxl  steam-boat 
navigation,  for  most  of  the  year,  150 
flsilei^  to  Vineennes,  and  for  smaller  boats 
250  miles  ftrtfaer,  to  Oniatan.  Very  small 
boats  ascend  to  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Maomee.  It  receirves  sevetal  laige  riv- 
en, and  meanders  tfarourii  a  valley  of  re- 
maricaUe  fertili^.  The  little  Wabash  is 
one  of  its  principid  branches,  and  imites 
with  it  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
This  stream  may  be  rendered  navigable, 
Ibr  a  long  distance,  b^  removing  a  few 
oksinictionB.  It  is  eichty  yards  wide 
where  it  joins  the  Wamsh.  It  rises  in 
IIInKMB,  about  forty  miles  south-east  of 
die  Kaskaakia. 

Wacb,  William  Charles,  proftssor  of 
hitforical  painting  in  Berlin,  was  bom  in 
dm  city,  in  1787.  In  1813,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  volunteer  ;  but  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored,  he  returned  to  paint- 
ing. From  1815  to  1817,  he  studied  in 
Paris,  under  David  and  Legros.  The 
plaacic  character  of  his  pieces,  and  his 
large  masses  of  shade,  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  school ;  but  he  has 
eareiully  avoided  its  exaggerations.  In 
1817,  he  went  to  Rome,  and,  in  1819,  re- 
turned to  his  countrv,  after  having  exe- 
cuted, in  Italy,  several  fine  paintings.  In 
1819,  he  vras  mSde  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ate of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin. 
Among  his  paintings  are  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  fi>r  the  Star  of  the  Protestant 
cfanreb  in  Moscow,  and  a  symbolic  rep- 
lion  of  Christianity;  also  the 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  Berlin  the- 


WACBXjea,  John  Frederic  Louis,  pro- 
of history  in  the  univernty    of 
waa  bfitsi,  in  17^,  at  Gotfaa, 


studied  theology,  pfaUoiogv  and  history. 
In  1788,  he  was  made  £r^/^Mor  ecfraaim- 
nariiu  in  Brinteln.  in  1801,  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  in  Mar- 
burg, and,  in  1803,  prvnswr  ardimh 
rka  of  theology.  In  1805,  he  went,  as 
professor  of  history,  to  Breslau.  His 
writings  are  numerous :  they  are  on  theo- 
logical, philosophical  and  historical  sub- 
jects. Some  of  the  last  sort  have  much 
merit,  thooffh  the  writer  may  Sometltees 
fhll  into  indistittct  generalities.  Among 
his  works  are  LeMueh  der  OuMeUe 
(1816  ;  5th  ed^  1838) ;  PhOomaOiie  (3  vols., 
1819—31);  Manual  of  the  History  of  Lit- 
erature r4  vols.,  18^2—34);  History  of 
Historical  Inquiry  and  Art,  since  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters  in  Europe  (06t$ingen, 
1812-^30);  Manual  of  Literary  History 
(1837) ;  his  Theological  Annals,  and 
New  Theological  Annals  (completed  in 
1833). 

Wad,  or  Waddih o,  in  gunnery ;  a  stop- 
ple of  paper,  hay,  straw,  old  rt>pe-yani, 
or  tow,  rolled  up  Kke  a  ball,  or  a  short 
cylinder,  and  forced  into  a  run,  to  keep  the 
powder  close  in  the  charnoer,  or  put  up 
ctose  to  the  shot,  to  keep  it  from  rolling 
out 

Wab  Black.  (See  Manganese,) 

Wafer.  (See  Cements^  and  SeaUnr- 
Wax.)  We  only  add  here,  that  an  anti- 
quarian of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr. 
Spiess,  a  German,  says  that  the  oldest 
seal  with  a  red  wafer,  which  he  had  ever 
found,  is  on  a  letter  written  at  Spire,  in 
1634,  to  the  government  at  Bayreutfa. 
— See  Beckmann's  HiHoryqf  Inventions 
and  Discoveries  (London,  1797). — The  use 
of  sealing-wax  is  universally  considered 
more  polite  than  that  of  wafers,  because 
the  latter  is  easier  and  less  forrnal,  hence 
more  appropriate  for  the  business  style. 

Waobnaar,  John,  historiographer  to 
tiie  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1709,  and  died  in  1779^  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  ,of  his 
country,  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  best 
historians  of  HoUand.  His  principal 
work,  De  Vaderlandsche  Histone  vertat- 
tende  de  Geschiedenissen  der  Fereemgdt 
JMManden,  or  History  of  the  Umted 
Netheriands  until  1751,  was  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  31  vols.  (174E9— 60).    In 

1788,  a  continuation  of  this  work,  fhrni 
1776  to  1803,  appeared,  at  Amsterdam, 
under  the  title  of  Vervoig  van  fFagenaar 
Vaderiandsehe  Hislorie  (48  vols.),  and,  in 

1789,  volumes  33, 33  and  34,  containmg 
the  history  of  the  period  fix>m  1751  to 
1774.  His  other  works  are  a  description 
of  the  United  P)rovince8(ldvio]s.,  1739]^ 
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and  a  Descripdon  of  Amsterdam  (3  toIb^ 
fiolio,  1760),  and  Bome  polemical  treatisea 
on  theological  subjects. 

Waoerinc  Policies.  (See  Insu- 
rance.) 

Waoss.  The  cost  of  an  article  is  made 
up  of  that  of  the  materials  consumed, 
and  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  buildings  and  implements  employ- 
ed, and  the  labor,  skill  and  superintend- 
ence requisite  in  its  producticm,  with  in- 
terest on  these  outlays  until  the  product 
is  completed  and  ready  for  the  market 
When  we  inquire  respecting  die  rate  of 
wagesjwe  are  nrst  to  consider  what  extent 
we  nv e  to  the  term ;  whether  we  compre- 
hfstSi  the  comjpensadon  given  for  skill 
and  industry,  of  all  descriptions,  employ- 
ed in  the  producdon,  distribution,  and 
even  use  and  consumption,  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities;  for  wages  are  paid  to  a 
servant  who  waits  at  a  table,  or  a  coach- 
man who  drives  a  pleasure  coach,  as  well 
as  to  a  miller,  teamster,  or  seaman,  though 
the  former  are  not,  like  the  latter,  em- 
ployed in  ffiving  any  additional  value  to 
any  article  oy  producing  or  transporting 
it.  If  we  divide  the  whole  annual  value 
produced  in  a  community  into  three  parts, 
and  assign  one  to  j>ay  rent,  another  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  capital,  and  a  third  for  wa- 
ges,— taking  wages  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  as  including  all  that  is 
paid  for  industry  and  ^11  of  all  descrip- 
tions,— ^then  the  first  material  considera- 
tion IB,  What  is  the  mass  of  the  products 
in  proportion  to  the  land,  capital  and  labor 
enmloyed?  for  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  land,  capital  and  labor  will 
yield  a  ^ater  annual  product  in  one 
community  than  in  another.  What  is  the 
a^pgregate  mass  or  fund  out  of  which  the 
dividend  is  to  be  made?  The  aggregate 
productiveness  of  England,  for  instance, 
will  vasdy  exceed  that  of  Spain  in  all 
these  particulars ;  for  the  lands  are  made 
more  productive,  the  labor  is  more  skil- 
fuUy  applied,  and  the  capital  is  more  rap- 
idly carried  through  the  different  forms 
of  production,  and  transported  through 
the  different  places  in  its  way  to  that  of 
final  consumption ;  and,  consequendy,  the 
same  capitd  is  more  effective,  or,  in  other 
words,  contributes  to  a  greater  mass  of 
production  in  the  same  time.  We  insti- 
tute this  inquiry  as  to  the  aggregate  mass 
of  annual  production  in  comparing  the 
condition  of  one  community  with  that 
of  another.'  One  community  may  have 
twice  as  great  a  fund  to  divide  as  another, 
fh>ra  the  same  aggregate  means  of  pro- 
ductkm  'f  and  if  the  distribution  is  made  in 


precisely  the  same  proponioDS  among  the 
several  interests,  the  compensation  will 
be  twice  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  This  effectiveness  of  the  labor 
and  means  of  production  in  a  communi- 
ty, is  a  matter  of  the  most  weighty  con- 
sideratioii,  and  ffoes  far  in  determining 
the  condition  of  the  population.    This 

S'ves  us  two  modes  of  comparison,  as  to 
e  rate  of  wages  in  any  two  communi- 
ties, the  results  of  which  may  be  very 
different  If  we  ask  whether  labor 
and  ^U,  taking  the  whole  mass  of  both, 
of  all  descriptions,  be  better  rewarded  in 
England  or  m  Spain,  the  answer  may  be, 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  corresponding 
articles  sees  to  compensate  the  same  labor 
and  skill  in  England,  but  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  whole  mass  of  annual 
products  goes  to  compensate  labor  and 
skill  in  Spain.  To  make  the  distinction 
more  plain — a  laborer  in  England  may 
earn  a  yard  of  cloth,  and  one  in  Spain 
but  half  a  yard,  of  the  same  quality,  in  a 
day ;  so  that  the  English  laborer  {pets  abso- 
lutely twice  as  much  compensation  as  the 
Spanish*  But,  owing  to  greater  skill  and 
advantages,  the  English  laborer  may  pro- 
duce four  times  as  much  cloth,  or  materi- 
als for  cloth,  as  the  Spanish  laborer  in  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  though  the  Eng- 
lish laborer  gets  twice  as  great  a  quantity, 
the  Spaniard  gets  twice  as  ffreat  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  product.  The 
wages  of  one  will  accordingly  be  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versoy  according  as  we  make  the  compari- 
son in  one  or  the  other  way.  The  ordina- 
ry mode  of  comparison  has  reference  to 
the  absolute  compensation,  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  valuable  vendible  things 
commanded  by  the  same  labor.  All  labor- 
ers want  food,  clothing  and  shelter  ;  and 
he  that  can  command  the  beet  for  the 
same  labor  is  the  best  paid.  In  making 
the  comparison,  we  may  regard  the 
money  that  each  can  earn ;  but  then  we 
must  go  further,  and  inquire  what  the 
same  weight  of  silver  or  gold  will  pur- 
chase in  each  of  the  two  countries. 
To  the^man  who  expends  his  wages 
where  they  are  earned,  a  given  amount 
of  silver  or  gold  is  valuable  only  in 
proportion  to  the  things  that  he  can 
produce  in  exchange  for  it  To  all 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  labor  may 
oe  hi^er  paid  in  the  U.  States  at  a 
dollar  than  in  the  West  Indies  at  tvi^ 
dollars.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  see 
economists  making  comparisons  of  the 
money  rate  of  wages  in  different  coun- 
tries, as  if  diat  gave  any  practical  satift; 
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fiMtoiy  resuh,  without  ako  inquiruig 
Anther  what  the  same  money  will  pur- 
chase m  each  of  the  two  countries.  For 
instance,  a  laborer  at  Buenos  Ayres  can 
earn  an  ox  in  three  days,  which,  in  New 
England,  would  cost  him  fiom  one  to 
thrw  months'  wages,  and  in  Endand 
still  more  ;  whereas  the  Elnglish  or  rfew 
England  laborer  can  earn  more  cloth  in 
the  same  time  than  the  one  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  though  the  monev  price  of  waffes 
is  highest  in  the  latter  place.  In  all  ttie 
speculations  and  treatises  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  do  not  know  of  any  fiili  and  sat- 
B&ctory  comparison  of  the  real  rate  of 
Wages,  for  the  corresponding  kinds  of 
labor,  in  different  countries.  If  we 
limit  the  inqutty  to  the  same  community, 
we  first  ask  wnat  is  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction, and  how  great  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  annual  product  goes  to  labor 
and  sl^l,  and  how  much  to  rent  and  cap- 
ital. And  here  we  readily  perceive  a 
gradual  change  in  the  course  of  theproff- 
reas  of  a  community;  for,  in  the  ear^ 
fita^  of  improvement,  and  while  the  pon- 
uktion  is  comparatively  thin,  as  in  the  U. 
States,  the  rent,  and  so  the  value,  of  lands 
is  low ;  that  is,  the  holder  of  a  particular 
piece  of  cultivated  land  receives  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  annual  products ; 
hot,  as  the  population  thickens,  the  pro- 
prietor of  tne  same  ti*act  will  receive  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  products 
of  the  same  cultivation  than  his  prede- 
cesBons.  Take  the  instance  of  the  same 
crop  of  grass,  on  the  same  piece  of  ground, 
finr  a  hundred  successive  years,  from  the 
time  of  felling  the  forest,  until  a  populous 
town  has  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood ; 
the  wa^  for  cutting  and  securiDg  the 
crop  will,  at  first,  be  one  half  or  three 
quarters  of  its  value,  and  will  diminish, 
by  degrees,  to  one  fifth  or  one  tenth,  and 
the  value  and  rent  of  the  land  will  rise 
accordingly ;  that  is,  land  becomes  com- 
paratively scarce  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  the  demand  for  its  use  ; 
and  all  raw  products,  that  is,  all  products 
the  value  of  wliich  consists  mosdy  of 
rent,  will  rise  in  comparative  value.  This 
may  take  place,  in  a  great  degree,  through 
a  whole  country,  as  has  been  the  case  ui 
England.  But  the  whole  territory  does 
not  continue  to  produce  merely  the  same 
quantity,  since,  as  the  wonts  and  con- 
sumption of  the  community  increase,  the 
labor  bratowed  upon  the  same  area  will 
he  increased  for  tne  purpose  of  augment- 
ing the  quantity  of  products,  so  that  the 
land-owner  may,  in  &ct,  receive  a  less 
qiuantity,  and  a  leas  proportion  of  the  prod- 
voi..  xiii.  4 


ucts,  and  yet  have  a  higher  rent  for  his 

rmd  every  successiTe  year,  becauw 
quantity  which  he  does  reo^vei  on  ac- 
count of  its  increased  comparative  value, 
win  command,  on  the  whole,  more  of  the 
tfainp  for  which  he  wishes  to  exchange  iL 
During  the  same  time,  the  laborer  wiU  re- 
ceive, fi}r  the  same  labor,  a  less  quanti- 
7  and  less  proportion  of  the  raw  products ; 
and  yet,  taking  into  consideration  all  that 
he  wants  to  consume,  he  may,  on  the 
whole,  continue  to  have  as  hich  wages  as 
at  first,  whether  we  regard  uie  absolute 
quantity  of  consumable  things  which 
he  can  command  by  his  labor,  or  the 
proportion  which  it  will  bear  to  the 
whole  annual  product  of  the  community. 
Though  some  parts  of  his  fbod,  and  all 
his  file),  may  cost  him  more  labor,  other 
parts  of  his  ibod,  particularly  that  brought 
from  abroad,  and  his  shelter  and  clodiing, 
and  especially  ijl  those  articles  that  come 
under  the  class  of  moderate  luxuries,  wiU 
probably  cost  him  lees  labor.  In  the 
progress  of  a  oonmiunity  in  which  prop- 
ernr  is  well  protected,  accumulation  grad- 
naUy  reduces  the  rate  of  interest,  thus  re- 
ducing the  proportional  amount  of  the 
cost  of  production,  as  fiir  as  it  depends  on 
the  use  of  capital,  whereby  a  compensa- 
tion, in  part  at  least,  is  made  (or  the  en- 
hancement of  rents.  All  the  inventions 
and  fiicilities  to  production,  transporta- 
tion and  exchange,  also  contribute  to 
make  a  similar  compensation.  From 
these  causes,  it  may  happen  that,  in  the 
advancement  of  the  population,  wealth, 
arts  and  industry  of  a  community,  though 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  prod- 
ucts goes  to  compensate  mere  labor,  stiU 
a  greater  absolute  amount  of  products 
may  go  to  compensate  the  same  labor; 
that  is,  a  laborer  may  be  able  to  supply 
himself,  by  his  industry  merely,  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries. In  some  respects,  the  laborer  sufifors 
by  the  advancement  of  a  community ;  in 
others,  he  is  benefited.  But  another  view 
of  the  subject  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance in  considering  the  condition  of 
a  people,  namely,  the  oistribution  of  that 
portion  of  the  annual  products  that  is  al- 
lotted to  industry  and  skill  among  the 
different  classes  of  the  industrious.  It  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  exactly  what  pro- 
portion the  compensation  for  makine  out 
a  legal  process,  visiting  a  patient,  officiat- 
ing at  tne  celebration  of  public  worship, 
superintending  the  concerns  of  a  bank, 
commanding  a  ship  or  a  regiment,  ^c, 
ou{^  jusdy,  or  fbr  the  best  interests  of  a 
community,  to  bear  to  the  wages  of  mers. 
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mtnual  labor,  requiring  very  little  skill  ^ 
DOTy  if  we  could  determine  thiB  propor- 
doo,  would  it  be  praeticablo  to  eiitablisb 
it  Tbe  law  has  mterpoeed,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  different  countnes,  to  regulate 
tbe  price  of  labor  and  commodities ;  but 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  diat  any  such 
interpositions  are  most  usually  ineffeotual, 
and  always  prejudicial.  But  tbou|;h  pos- 
itive regtuauons,  in  this  respect,  will  nev- 
er remedy  the  evils  of  an  unjust  distribu- 
tion, yet  a  community  may  be  so  consti- 
tuted, and  so  situated,  that  the  spontane- 
ous q)eration  of  intenial  causes  will  effect 
a  nearlv  just  apportionment  of  the  rewards 
of  skill  and  industry  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  industrious.  To  ascertain 
what  circumstances  will  have  this  ope- 
ntkm,  we  must  inquire  what  class  first  suf- 
fers  fit>m  an  inequality ;  and  we  find  it  to 
be  those  who  depend  wholly  on  their  labor 
for  subsistence.  This  is  the  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation where  misery  begins ;  and  thence 
it  spreads  and  accumulates  until  it  is  felt 
bv  the  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation will  inevitably  sympathize,  more  or 
less,  with  every  other.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  class  so  to  separate  itself  from 
the  rest  as  not  to  be  affected,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  their  enjoyments  and  sufferings. 
How,  then,  can  the  wages  of  mere  labor, 
requiring  very  little  skil^  be  sustained  at  a 
just  rate,  so  that  the  laborer  shall  have  his 
fair  proportion  of  the  aimualproducts  ? 
This  can  be  done  only  by  diffusing  and 
maintaining  good  habits,  industry  and  in- 
telligence among  the  poor  class,  it  shoukl 
be  the  policy  of  every  societr  to  make  all 
the  influences,  moral,  political,  economical 
and  social,  bear,  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble enerffy,  upon  this  point.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  sustain  this  class  bv  exter- 
nal helps :  when  they  have  once  become 
degraded,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reno- 
vate and  restore  them.  The  true  doc- 
trine is  that  of  prevention. 

Waoner,  Ernest ;  a  German  poet,  bom 
in  1768,  and  died  in  1812.  His  poem, 
called  Wilibald's  Views  of  Li^  is  cele- 
brated. Hia  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished in  18^  et  seq.,  at  Leipsic. 

Waoiy ERiTc ;  a  mineral,  round  in  com- 
plicated crystals,  tbe  primary  form  of 
which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism, 
whose  lateral  planes  incline  under  an- 
gles of  95<>  2&  and  84''  35".  Lustre 
vitreous ;  color  several  shades  of  yellow, 
sometimea  nearly  oranse-yellow,  often  in- 
clining to  gray;  streak  white;  translu- 
cent; hanmess  nearly  that  of  feldspar; 
specific  gravity  3.11.    It  consists  of 


Phosphoric  acid, 41.73 

Fluoric  acid, 6J50 

Mapesia, 46£6 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.00 

Oxide  of  manganese, .50 

It  is  found  in  veins  of  quartz,  embraced 
in  clay-slate,  and  occurs  near  Werfen,  in 
Salzbui^. 

Wacozi s  most  probably  originated  from 
rude  vehicles  dragged  on  cylindrical  logs, 
which  must  soon  nave  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  axis  and  solid  wheel,  even  now 
used  in  Portugal  by  the  peasants.  Ac- 
cording to  Moses,  Egypt  was  the  countiy 
where  wagons  were  nrst  used.  The  Chi- 
nese call  the  inventor  Hiene-Yuene.  The 
Greeks  attributed  the  invention  to  Erich- 
thonius,  fourth  king  of  Athens,  and  say 
that  he  used  them  in  conseauence  of 
lameness.  Wagons  with  two  wheels  may 
have  been  the  first  constructed ;  but  Ho- 
mer mentions  four-wheeled  wagons,  the 
invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
Phrygians.  Whoever  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  axis  was  a  most  ingenious 
man ;  and  he  who  applied  it  to  wheels  and 
wagons  has  become  one  of  the  sreatest 
benefiictors  of  mankind.  Much  time 
elapsed  before  wagons  were  used  for 
pleasure  carriages.  The  sedan  chair  and 
horseback  were  long  preferred.  In  war, 
use  was  sooner  made  of  the  wacon.  Mo- 
ses mentions  the  war-chariots  of  Pharaoh. 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  introduced  chariots 
among  the  Greeks.  The  horses  were  cover- 
ed wim  iron  scales.  At  the  end  of  the  pole 
lances  were  fastened,  and  at  the  side  and 
below  were  scythes.  These  chariots  were 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
Greeks,  besides,  used  two- wheeled  char- 
iots, each  containing  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  drove  while  the  other  threw 
spears.  The  chariots  were  open  behind, 
and  had  low  wheels.  Tbe  Romans  used 
them  early.  In  the  twelve  tables  (q.  v.) 
the  arcera  is  mentioned.  The  Romans 
gave  different  names  to  the  wa^ns,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  to  which  they 
were  applied,  as  cctrpentunif  a  two-wheel- 
ed vehicle,  with  a  vaulted  covering,  used 
particularly  by  the  Roman  ladies  ;  car- 
ruea,  a  kind  of  state  coach  (q.  v.) :  ctn- 
tuiif  tsseduntj  &c.  They  had  abo  tri- 
umphal chariots  Icurrua  triwnphalts). 
Wagons  are  drawn  oy  men  or  beasts,  or 
propelled  by  machinery.  It  is  reported 
tha^  at  tlie  pamdheMUiy  a  galley  was 
moved  throuffh  the  city  by  internal 
wheel-work.  From  the  time  of  Roger 
Bacon  (in  tbe  thirteenth  century)  to  oar 
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dqr^  nmmj  tsMB  of  looomodve  wagons 
Jmvb  been  made^  of  which  the  eteam- 
j  lately  brought  to  aucfa  porfectiOD, 
moflt  #npoit8nt.  The  wind  baa 
alaobeen  finequeody  uaed  to  propel  wag- 
one.  SoDon  Stevin,  of  fini^eai  inT«it«l 
a  aailiDg  wagon  for  tweht^-eight  perKNU^ 
wlneb,  on  even  ground,  is  said  to  have 
trareUed  fourteen  Dutch  leaguea  in  two 
hooiB !  Mr.  Slater,  an  En^kSiman,  trav- 
elled in  a  Bailing  wagon  from  Alexan- 
dria to  BaMorb — ^Ru^ecting  the  inven- 
tien  of  wagons,  baniefleea,  &^  among  the 
ancientB^  aee  die  woik  of  Ginzrot  (Mu- 
nieh,  1817,  3  vob.!.  Kitee  have  aiao 
been  uaed  to  propel  wagons.    (See  Fe- 

WAsaAM,  Battlx  or,  on  July  5  and  6, 
1809^  gained  by  Napoleon  over  the  arch- 
doke  Cbariea.  It  decided  the  &te  of 
Aofltria,  on  the  same  field  on  which  Ho- 
do^  of  Hapabuig  (q.v.),  in  1278,  had 
been  vidorioua  over  the  proud  Ottocar, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  Au8tna*s  pow- 
er. The  aevera  loss  which  Napoleon  had 
wnalainBd  in  the  battle  of  Aqpem  (q.  v.), 
on  the  oocaaion  of  his  unsucceflstiu  at* 
tempt  to  pass  the  Danube,  made  repoae 
neeeaaary  for  his  army.  He  also  needed 
ninforeements.  These  he  received  In 
te  anny  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  who 
badfiwoed  the  Au8tmns,at  last,  from  that 
ooontiy  to  Hungary.  Bemadotte  was  al- 
so approaching  with  the  Saxons;  and 
other  divisions  were  on  the  wav.  The 
arobduloe  Cbariea^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  was  in  a  less  fortunate  situation. 
His  losB^  also^  had  been  aevere ;  and  hia 
anny  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
law  troops  hattily  levied.  Napoleon  re- 
mained m  Vienna,  and  prepared  eveiy 
thing  iar  a  decisive  strufgifle,  whilst  his 
antagonist  appeared  to  stand  merely  on 
the  defensive ;  at  least  nothing  was  done 
hybim  to  disturb  the  French  in  their 
preparationa  on  the  islands  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Heavy  ordnance  was  carried  from 
the  arsenals  of  Vienna  to  the  well-con- 
aCnicted  woiks  on  these  islands.  Materi- 
ab  for  bridges  were  provided,  and  eveir 
precaution  taken  to  fnrevent  a  second  fail- 
ure in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  river.  The 
position  of  the  antagonists  permitted  the 
most  accurate  knowfedge  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  both  armies.  July  1,  Napoleon 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  fixed  his 
head-4iuaTterB  at  Lobau.  Presburg  bad 
been  occupied  bv  Davoust  a  few  days 
previously.  Vandamme  guarded  the  Dan- 
ube as  for  as  Lintz.  The  whole  number 
flf  the  French  forces  has  been  estimated 
at  180,000;  and  if  this  number  is  over^ 


rated,  it  is  ceitam  that  the  Austrian  force 
was  not  half  as  great  From  Julf  9^  the 
French  attempted,  at  aeveral  pomts  on 
the  islands,  to  establish  a  secure  commu- 
nication with  the  opposite  bank,  without 
being  prevented  by  the  fire  of  the  Austri- 
ans;  and  on  July  4,  Napoleon  conceii- 
trated  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  on 
the  island  of  Lobau.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  first  troops,  in  small  num- 
bers^ paased  in  boats  over  the  Danube,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  left  bank, 
during  a  tremendous  storm,  and  support- 
ed by  a  warm  fire  from  all  the  battmes, 
directed  against  Enzersdorf  and  the  Aus- 
trisn  redoubts  erected  on  those  spots 
where  a  landing  was  expected.  Enzers- 
dorf was  in  flames,  ana  shed  a  brilliant 
light  on  the  Danube.  With  mat  skill 
and  prompmess,  excellent  bridges  were 
thrown  over  the  river,  and  as  eany  as  two 
o'clock,  the  whole  army  had  reached  the 
left  bank.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  con- 
seouence  of  a  settled  plan,  that  Charles 
did  not  endeavor  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  the  Austrians  im- 
mediately made  a  retrograde  movement 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  French 
army  extended  itself  in  the  Marcbfold  (a 
plain  many  leagues  in  length,  on  the  left 
Donk  of  the  Danube,  and  containing  the 
town  of  Wamm).  A  numerous  artfllery 
along  the  whole  French  line  played  in- 
cessantly. The  Ausdrians  were  slowly 
forced  back  during  the  dav.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  archduke  Charles  had  at  this 
time  but  three  divisions  to  oppose  to  the 
French  forces.  It  was  not  uU  towards 
night  that  his  other  forces  could  be 
brought  into  action.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  the  details  of  the  battlcL  or  lo 
describe  the  repeated  assaults  on  Wagram 
by  the  Saxons.  The  French  army  bi- 
vouacked on  some  pbu»s  very  near  the 
enemy.  Some  have  bdieved  that  the  re- 
treat of  Charles,  on  July  5,  was  in  or- 
der to  place  the  French  troops  between 
his  forces  and  those  which  were  ap- 
proaching, under  the  archduke  John,  from 
Hungary.  But  the  army  of  the  archduke 
John  was  much  too  weak  to  produce  a 
decisive  effect,  and,  moreover,  would 
have  been  opposed  by  the  disposable 
French  divisions,  and  the  10,000  navari- 
ans  under  Wrede.  Earlv  in  the  monung 
of  July  6,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
French,  under  Bemadotte  and  Mass^na, 
was  extended  to  HirschstAtten :  the  centre, 
comprising  the  guards  and  the  Italian 
army,  was  at  Baschdorf ;  to  the  right  were 
Marmont  and  Oudinot;  and  Davoust  waa 
on  the  extreme  right     The  arehduka 
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Charles  now  projected  an  attack,  m  tM- 
Unij  from  his  right,  agamst  the  French 
left,  llius  it  was  hopMl  that  the  Austrian 
army  might  relieve  itself  from  the  ex- 
treme pressure  upon  its  left  wing.  At 
first,  this  attack  was  successful:  the 
French  were  forced  back  as  far  as  En* 
zersdorf.  The  Austrian  centre  was  not  so 
fortunate :  it  could  not  advance  equally 
with  the  right  wing,  and  thus  a  danger- 
ous extension  of  the  Austrian  ft>rces  took 
place.  Napoleon  knew  how  to  keep  them 
m  this  situation,  and  thus  to  obstruct  their 
further  attacks;  and  soon  after,  having 
turned  die  Austrian  left  wing,  he  beean 
to  act  on  die  ofienrive,  and  endeavored  to 
decide  the  batde  by  destroying  the  enemy's 
centre.  Mass6na  attacked  Aderidaa  moat 
violentlv ;  and,  had  he  succeeded,  all 
would  have  been  lost ;  but  the  Austrians 
fought  with  great  braveir  against  the 
cavaliy,  artillery  and  gumtu,  and  repeat- 
ed  attacks  were  repulsed.  Had  the  arch- 
duke John  arrived  at  this  time  on  the  left 
wing,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do,  a  fiivora- 
ble  result  might  have  been  obtained  ;  but 
he  did  not  come  up,  and  the  French 
troops  spread  flur  to  the  riffhL  Upon  the 
third  attack,  they  occupied  the  height  of 
M arkgrafen-Neusiedel,  and  the  Austrian 
right  wing  was  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  had  gained.  The  Austri- 
ans retreated.  The  archduke  John,  it  Is 
said,  was  detuned  near  Presbur^  in  col- 
lecting his  com.  It  was  not  untd  late  in 
the  eveninff,  that  he  heard  fix>m  the  field 
of  battle  mat  every  thing  was  decided. 
To  save  his  own  troops,  he  again  retreat- 
ed fit)m  the  Marchfeld.  Both  armies  had 
displayed  great  valor.  The  loss  of  the 
Austrians  may  have  amounted  to  27,000 
men  killed  and  wounded  (they  had  taken, 
however,  7000  prisoners,  twelve  eagles 
and  colors,  and  eleven  cannons).  The 
loss  of  the  French  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
less,  On  the  7th,  9th  and  10th,  the  arch- 
duke retreated,  constantly  fiffhting,  to  die 
heights  of  ""Znaym,  where  Marmont  and 
Mass^na  reached  him.  On  the  11th,  a 
battie  was  fought,  which,  however,  was 
interrupted  by  the  armisdce  offered  by 
Austria,  and  concluded,  July  12,  at 
Znaym,  after  which  the  negoUations  for 
peace  coinmenced.  For  information  re- 
specting the  whole  campaign,  see  general 
Pelet's  Taid-de-camp  of  MasB^na)  Mhwire 
aur  la  Guerre  de  1809,  en  ^Uemagne,  <wtc 
Us  Op^cftiona  pwrHculUres  des  Cc^s  d^Ra- 
lie,  tu  Poloene,  de  Saxe,  de  ^hpleSj  et  de 
fFalcheren  (Paris,  1825,  seq.,.  4  vols.,  with 
an  atlas). 
Wagtail  (motaciUa) ;  small  birds  which 


seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  easteni  eon- 
linent  They  differ  firom  the  wBri>let» 
only  in  their  longer  legs,  more  slender 
form,  and  longer  tail.  They  never  perch 
on  trees  or  shnibs,  but  frequent  the  mar- 
gins of  ponds  and  water-courses,  and  are 
continually  elevating  and  dei^ening  the 
tail ;  hence  the  name.  The  common  Eu- 
ropean wagtail  (M,  dOn)  is  a  ftmiliar  bird, 
which  seems  to  seek  tne  society  c^  noan 
and  domestic  animals,  and  is  even  seen 
fiiequently  to  rest  upon  the  backs  of  cat- 
tle while  they  are  grazing.  The  vicinity 
of  mills  is  observed  to  be  its  fiivorite  re- 
sort. The  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  htadc, 
white  and  gray.  It  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  me  eastern  continent. 

Wahabxes,  Wahabitxs,  or  Wxcha- 
BITX8,  is  the  name  of  several  Arab  tribes, 
who  profess  the  religious  fiuth  which 
Sheik  Mohamihed,  son  of  Abdel  Wahah, 
taught  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  like  the  founder  of  die  reli- 
don  of  the  Koran,  sought  to  propagate 
by  art  and  courage.  Sheik  Moham- 
med, belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Tanuni  (bom  in  1729,  m  the  town  of 
Ajen,  situated  near  the  desert,  in  the  dii^ 
tnct  of  Al  Ared),  had  acauired  mat  learn- 
ing in  Bassora,  Bagdaa  and  Damascus. 
He  taught  at  first  in  Ajen,  and  soon  made 
proselytes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Al  Ared.  Ckdming  divine  mspl- 
radon,  he  taught,  like  the  Koran,  the  doc- 
trines of  which  he  but  partiaUy  received, 
die  existence  of  an  only  God,  die  Author 
of  the  world,  the  Rewarder  of  the  good, 
and  the  Punisher  of  the  bed ;  but  he  re- 
jected all  the  stories  contained  in  the  Ko- 
ran, especially  those  concerning  Moham- 
med, whom  he  considered  merely  a  man 
beloved  of  God,  but  branded  the  worship 
of  him  as  a  crime  direcdy  opposed  lo  the 
true  adoradon  of  the  Divinity.  He  also 
prohibited  the  wealth  and  splendor  which 
are  found  in  the  mosques  of  the  Moham- 
medans. All  who  should  oppose  this  new 
doctrine  were  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword.  Mohammed  first  converted  to  his 
ne  wdoctrines  the  sovereign  of  Derayeh  and 
Lahsa,  Ehn-Sehud,  whom  he  proclaimed 
prince  (emtr)  and  protector  of  the  new  sect, 
of  which  he  declared  himself  high-priest, 
thus  separadnff  the  spiritual  and  secular 
authorities,  which  were  afterwards  heredi- 
tary in  the  families  of  Ebn-Sehud  and 
Sheik  Mohammed.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  Wahabees  was  the  city  of  Derayeh, 
in  the  province  of  Nedsjed,  and  Jamama, 
250  miles  west  of  Bassora.  As  the  vota- 
ries of  die  new  faith  were  all  inspired 
with  the  highest  enthusiasm,  prepared  fbr 
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dl  triafa,*  indeferigaMe,  bnve  and  cruel 
(cQDrenioD  or  deadi  being  their  watch- 
ward))  their  domiitioii  qiread  with  iocred- 
ible  Fupiditj  amoiy  the  aurrounding  Aimb 
tribes,  of  whieby  in  a  abort  time,  tweutjr- 
aix  were  subjuijated,  incorporated  with 
the  original  Wahabeea,  filled  with  hatred 
of  Mohammedaniam,  and  taught  to  de- 
li^ in  plundering  the  treaaurea  of  the 
moaquea.  Sehud%  son  and  aucceaaor, 
Abd-Elaziz,  could  bring  iuto  the  field 
120,000  cavaliy.  Well  provided  with 
oameb  and  h<»BeB,  and  armed  with  sword 
and  spear,  the  Wdiabitea»  though  reaem- 
hling  the  Bedouins  (q.  v.),  and  destitute  of 
anj  oonoderable  artillery,  which  they  ob- 
tamed  only  by  conqueat,  were  dangaroua 
enemieeL  Tbe  nature  of  the  country,  their 
mode  of  IHe,  and  their  religious  creed, 
ionned  their  character,  whicb,  irom  the 
mountainous  regions  of  their  original 
seat,  is  even  mose  savage  and  bold  than 
that  of  the  fint  fbHowers  of  Mohammed. 
Hie  disorders  which  prevailed  in  all  parts 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Porte^  including 
the  Arabian  countries  under  its  protec- 
tion, was  e^peciallv  favon^le  lo  tne  en- 
10^11  lasa  of  the  .  W  ohabees,  who,  from 
their  seat  between  the  Peaaian  gulf  and 
the  Bed  sea,  had  peached  sevend  parts  of 
AaialiGTurkeT,  before  the  alighteet  meas- 
uraa  were  tasen  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
devastations  end  conveiaiona.  In  1801, 
the  paeba  of  Bagdad  first  received  orders 
to  proceed,  with  the  tribes  which  hid  ad- 
hered to  Mohammedanism,  agafost  the 
Wahabeea»  who,  however,  by  great  prea- 
ent^  bribed  the  generals  sent  aflBunat 
dMm  to  retreat,  and  then  attacked  the 
town  of  Iman  Huasem,  destroyed  it,  and, 
after  acquiring  much  plunder,  fled  back 
10  their  deserts.  On  this  occasion,  they 
alao  pilla«ed  the  mosque  of  Ali,  which 
waa  hi^ily  venerafied  bv  the  Persians. 
The  Persian  monarch,  Path  Ali,  threat- 
ened them  with  his  vengeance,  but  was 
prevented  from  executing  his  purpose  by 
civil  wars.  The  daring  Wahabites  now 
tamed  en  eager  gaze  upon  the  fiur  greater 
treasures  of  Mecca,  the  holy  city.  Here 
Ghaleb,  a  younger  brother,  had  deprived 
hia  elder  brother,  Abd-Al-Mein,  of  the 
alieri&te.  On  pretence  of  avenging  this 
wrong,  Abd-EIaziz  sent  his  son  Sehud, 
witfaT00,000  men,  to  Mecca,  wbero  he  put 
Glialeb  to  flight,  but  was  prevented,  for  a 
while,  from  conquering  Uie  city,  by  the 
anival  of  the  groat  caravan,  imder  the 
eseort  of  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  who, 
however,  entered  into  a  treaty,  not  to  Aay 
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more  than  three  days  in  Mecca,  and  not 
to  inlerfero  in  the  contest  of  the  brotheis 
respecting  the  aheri&te.  After  the  de- 
partUTQ  of  the  caravan,  the  Wahabees 
took  the  holy  ci^  without  reoatance, 
murdered  many  sheiks  and  Mohamme- 
dans, who  persisted  in  their  religious 
fiuth,  and  reinstated,  indeed,  Abd-Al- 
Mein,  but  destroyed  all  the  sacred  monu- 
menla,  and  carried  off  inunenae  treaaurea. 
Leaving  behind  only  a  small  garriaon  of 
100  men,  Sehud  next  attempted,  in  vain, 
the  conquest  of  Jidda  and  Medina,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Derayeh,  where, 
meanwhile,  hia  fiither  had  been  murdered, 
in  1803,  by  a  Persian.  Sehud  waa  now 
prince  of  the  Wahabees.  Their  hSgh- 
priest  was  Hussein  the  Blmd,  the  el&st 
son  of  Sheik  Mohammed.  The  misfor- 
tunes which  they  sufllbrBd  were  soon  re- 
paired. In  1806,  the  Wahabees  appeared 
more  numerous  than  ever;  plundered  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  going  to  the  holy  sep- 
ukhre ;  got  possesaion  cf  the  Mahmd  (a 
aplendid  box,  in  which  the  grand  aeignior 
sends,  every  year,  the  preaenta  destined 
ibr  the  tomb  of  the  prophet);  and  con- 
quered Mecca,  Medina,  and  e^-en  Jidda, 
marking  their  path  b^  bloodshed  and  con- 
veniona,  among  which,  that  of  the  mufti 
of  Mecca  excited  the  most  astonishment. 
The  fear  of  the  Wahabees  spread  through- 
out the  Eaat,  and  even  the  British  were 
apprehensive  that  their  commerce  would 
be  endangered,  aeveral  bands  of  warriors 
having  proceeded  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
formed  a  junction  vrith  the  piratea,  and 
disturbed  the  communication  between 
Baasora,  Maacat  and  India.  The  British, 
therefore,  took  the  imam  of  Maacat, 
against  whom  his  brother  had  rebelled  in 
the  country  of  Oman,  under  their  protec- 
tion, and,  to  defend  him  against  the  Wa- 
habees, sent  him,  firom  Bombay,  in  1809, 
a  fleet  and  army.  The  chastisement  of 
their  common  enemies  was  fully  effected 
in  several  battlea  on  the  sea  and  coasts, 
and  especially  by  the  demolition  of  their 
chief  place  of  assembling,  Ras  el  Elyma 
(Khenm),  where  9900  inhabitants  were 
killed,  and  1600  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
other  bond,  the  British,  as  a  condition  of 
their  further  assistance,  stipulated  with  the 
imam  for  the  islands  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
Bahrein  and  Zebora,  celebrated  for  ueir 
rich  pearl  fisheries.  In  1810,  the  sublime 
Porte  summoned  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha 
of  Cairo,  and  the  pachas  of  Damascus  and 
Acre,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  pacha  of  Bagdad,  Jussuff  Pacha,  and 
hu  alliea,  the  Wahabeea.  The  pacha  of 
Aero  obeyed  thk  command  with  equal 
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activity  and  braveiy,  and  conquered  Bag- 
dad, the  paclia  of  which,  deprived  of  his 
treasures,  fled  to  his  father,  the  pacha  of 
Caifo,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  part 
against  him,  and  with  whom  be  fbund  a 
favorable  reception.  Thus  the  quarrels 
and  jealousies  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  and 
of  the  Persian  khans,  greatly  favored  the 
progress  of  the  Wahabees.  Soon  after 
the  massacre,  perpetrated,  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  among  the  beys  and  mamelukes  at 
Cairo,  the  Wahabees  formed  a  junction 
with  the  relics  of  them  who  had  fled  to 
Upper  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  now  pros- 
ecuted, with  indefatigable  energy,  hk 
preparations  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
WiUiabees.  He  conquered  Yambo  and 
NahaJa  in  1811,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  three 
victories,  sent  three  sacks  of  Wahabees' 
ears  to  Constantinople.  No  subsequent 
progress,  however,  was  made:  on  the 
contrary,  J  usBuff  Pacha,  who  now  fought, 
with  his  father,  Mohammed  All,  on  the 
side  of  the  Turks,  was  forced  to  retreat 
(he  died  soon  after  of  the  pla|pe\.  But 
the  Wahabees,  betraved  by  their  ally,  the 
sherif  of  Mecca,  and  abandoned  by  sev- 
eral Arab  tribes,  sufiered  new  defeats  in 
the  defiles  of  Sofira  and  Judeyda,  and  were 
altogether  driven  from  the  route  to  Me- 
dina. This  holy  city  was  weakly  garri- 
soned, and,  therefore,  easily  conquered  bv 
the  Turks.  Mecca,  also,  soon  after  fell 
into  their  power.  The  solemn  delivery 
of  the  keys  of  the  regained  cities  of  the 
fkith,  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
at  Constantinople.  These  victones  had 
done  much,  for  the  security  of  Moham- 
medanism, which  finds  one  of  its  chief 
supports  in  the  possession  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  the  uninterrupted  pilgrim- 
ages of  the  faithful  to  those  cities.  This 
formidable  sect  was  as  yet,  however,  far 
from  beingsuppressed.  Mohammed  Ali, 
pacha  of  rigypt,  therefbre,  renewed  his 
preparations ;  but  he  lost,  by  surprise,  a 
fortified  place  called  Kumsidal,  contain- 
ing great  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  the  Wahabees  took  by  surprise. 
The  Persian  disturbances  were  also  very 
favorable  to  them ;  and  they  found  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a  new  union  with  several 
Arab  tribes.  But  their  daring  was  not 
accompanied  with  prudence.  They  un- 
dertook the  boldest  predatorv  excuraions, 
while  their  enemy,  the  pacha  of  Egypt, 
adopted  judicious  measures  for  their  en- 
tire overthrow.  After  the  death  of  their 
sovereign,  Sehud  II,  in  1814,  when  quar- 
rels arose  on  the  subject  of  the  succes- 
sion, they  suffered  several  defeats.  A  de- 
oiBiva  victory  was  obtained  by  Moham- 


med Ali,  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  at 
Bassila,  not  ftr  from  the  city  of  Tarabe. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  diflicult  to  attack 
them  in  the  centre  of  their  power.  Ibra- 
him, the  son  of  the  pacha,  finally  suc- 
ceeded, in  1818,  in  inflictins  a  total  defeat 
on  the  Wahabees,  under  their  sovereign, 
Abdallah  Ben  Sund,  and  in  blocking  them 
up  in  their  fbrtified  camp,  four  days' 
march  fhom  their  capital,  Derayeh.  The 
camp  was  stormed  Septembers,  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery  taken,  20,000  soldiers 
put  to  death,  and  Abdallah  himself  made 
prisoner.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  now 
surreiidered,  but  demanded  an  amnes^, 
and  that  their  lives  and  houses  should 
be  spared;  but  the  conquerors  declared 
that  the  sultan  alone  could  grant  or  re- 
fuse these  terms.  Meanwhile,  the  arrival 
of  the  prisoner,  who,  both  as  a  rebel  and 
an  apostate,  was  of  mat  political  impor- 
tance to  the  suMiroe  Porte,  was  celebrated 
in  Constantinople  as  a  national  triumph. 
With  his  mufti  and  treasurer,  he  was 
then  carried  in  chains  before  the  suhan, 
tried  by  the  divan,  and  beheaded,  with  his 
fellow  prisoners,  December  17, 1818.  De- 
tached bands  of  Wahabees  are  still  said 
lorove  through  the  desert;  and  the  heroic 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  is 
said  to  be  their  leader;  but  the  sultan, 
having  left  the  conquered  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  pacha  of  E^t,.he  enturely  de- 
stroyed their  prmcipal  seat ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, after  the  loss  of  their  property, 
were  dispersed.*  The  severity  of  ibra- 
bim,  who  is  remembered  as  the  scource 
of  Arabia,  and  the  curse  of  Deraveh,  did 
not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  Wahabite 
reformation,  nor  to  the  spirit  of  resistance 
by  which  its  abettors  were  animated.  The 
war  was  renewed  in  1824,  with  as  much 
ferocity  as  ever,  and  apparently  with  in- 
creased means,  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents, of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  was  protracted  during  the  three  follow- 
*  Deiuyeh,  in  the  Arab  province  of  Nedsjed. 
protected  by  deserU  and  mountains,  was  sitaated 
in  42^'  IV  E.  lon.^SG''  N.  lat.  (in  the  great  vallej 
of  Wadyheuisch,  300  miles  lonf  ),  surrounded  by 
rardctts  and  orchards,  twelve  cuiys'  journey  from 
Ba^ad,  and  190  Icafiies  cast  of  Medina,  100 
leagues  south-west  of  Bassora,  and  160  leagues 
•oulh-east  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  two  leagues 
long,  half  a  league  broad,  exposed  to  fiequeBt 
inuuiJaiions,  ana  contained  2500  houses  of  stone, 
28  mosques,  and  30  schools.  The  former  rulers 
resided  in  the  suburb  of  Tereif.  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Wahabees  wen  divided  into 
three  classes^-^soldiers.field  laborefs,  and  artisans ; 
but  since,  like  the  other  Arabs,  every  able  maa 
^'as  destined  for  predatory  excursions,  it  is  mora 
correct  to  divide  them  into  priests,  soldiers,  and 
slaves.  According:  to  late  accounts,  the  sect  of 
the  Wahabees  is  itiU  very  nammovs  in  Arabia. 
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ing  vean,  with  aliarDace  adrantage  $  bar- 
log  beeiH  dunng  the  latter  poitkMi  of  that 
intenral,  aVlowed  to  slumber,  owing  to  the 
fltniggie  made  by  the  Greeka  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  to  recover  their  liberty.  In  this  war, 
Mohammed  Ali  (q.  v.)  first  put  in  prac- 
Ciee  bis  improvcx)  system  of  tactics,  on 
the  European  method ;  and  his  success,  as 
in  bis  recent  campaigns  in  Syria,  was  ow- 
ing to  his  being"  provided  with  soldiers 
disciplined  by  European  officers.— See 
Pknat's  lEMre  dt  la  RigMratum  de 
rEgypie  (Geneva,  1830),  for  an  account 
of  these  campaigns  against  the  Wahabees. 

WAHUEfBcae,  Georce,  lecturer  on  bot- 
any in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  museum  of  the  society 
of  science  in  that  place,  was  boni  in  the 
province  of  Warmeland,  in  1784.  White 
a  student  at  the  university,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  progress  in  scientific 
studies,  and,  soon  after  leaving  the  univer- 
nty,  was  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Swedish  patriot  baron  Hermelin,  and  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Upsal  and  Stock- 
holm, to  enter  upon  a  course  of  botanical 
and  geological  mquvies,  which  led  him 
to  make  excursions  into  the  remote  parts 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  through 
Swedish  and  Norw^;ian  Lapland,  and  to 
Gothland.  Havin(^  examined  Scandinavia, 
he  set  out  upon  similar  scientific  enpedi- 
tioDs  to  forei^  countries.  In  1810,  he 
visited  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  examined 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  travelled  in 
Switzerland,  and,  afler  visiting  the  princi- 
pal German  univernties,  returned  to  Upsal, 
in  1814.  HmFhraLapwrniea,  Flora  (^ 
vaOujrumy  Flora  VntaaenM^  and  Flora 
Suecka  (2  vols.,  18^),  take  a  high  rank 
among  works  of  this  namre.  Wahlen- 
berg  has  likewise  written  some  geological 
esBsys  of  value. 

Wahlstapt  ;  a  generic  German  term 
for  lEeU  of  hatUe  (from  ffaly  which  means 
mdj  and  also  dead  body ;  hence  WdUudr 
Is,  or  ValkaUa),  As  a  geographical  name, 
it  belongs  to  a  klrge  village  m  Silesia, 
near  Liegnitz  (q.  v.),  on  the  Katzbach 
(q.  v.),  where  Henir  II,  duke  of  Silesia, 
fou^t  a  bloody  battle,  April  9,  1241, 
aranst  the  Tartars,  in  which  he  lost  his 
Tne,  and  die  latter  were  victorious.  In 
memory  of  this  battle,  the  place  and  vil- 
lage were  called  WahUtadt,  In  the  same 
place,  Blucher  (q.  v.)  was  victorious  over 
the  French,  Aug.  26, 1813  (see  Katzhadi), 
and,  in  reward  of  this  and  other  victories, 
was  made  prince  of  Wahlstadt. 

Wahoo.    (See  13m.) 

Waifs.    (&ee  Eitrays.) 

Waksfield  ;  a  town  of  England,  m 


the  West  Riding  of  Yoricahire,  on  the 
river  Calder.  The  parish  church  is  a 
Gothic  structure:  the  spire  is  upwards  of 
237  feet  in  height  There  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  over  the  Calder,  built  in  the 
rei^  of  Edward  IIL  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  chapel,  in  me  richest  style  of 
Gothic  or  Saracenic  architecture,  ten 
yards  in  len^andabout  eight  in  breadth. 
Wakefield  is  one  of  the  greatest  com 
mari^ets  in  England,  and  contains  im- 
mense com  warehouses.  Population, 
]2y232 ;  nine  miks  south  of  Leeds.  By 
the  reform  act  of  1832,  Wakefiekl  is  con- 
stituted a  borough,  returning  one  member 
to  parliament 

Wakefisld,  Gilbert,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  son  of  the  reverend 
Geor^  Wakefield  of  Nottingham,  was 
born  m  1756,  and  entered,  in  1772,  Jesus 
college,  in  Cambridge,  where  hepursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardor,  in  1776  grad- 
uated bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  a  fellow.  In  the  same  year,  he 
gave  the  public  a  small  volume  of  Latin 
poems,  with  a  few  critical  notes  upon  Ho- 
mer. In.  1778,  he  received  deacon's  or- 
ders, and,  on  leaving  coUege,  engaged  in 
a  curacy  at  Stockpoit,  in  Cheshire,  and 
subsequently  at  another  near  Livei^^ooL 
The  dissatimction  which  he  entertained 
at  the  doctrines  and  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England  propessively  iucreasinp,  iio 
determined  to  take  the  firat  opportunity  of 
resigning  bis  situation  in  it;  which  design 
he  fulfilled  in  1779,  and  accepted  the  office 
of  classical  tutor  at  the  dissenting  acade- 
my at  Wairini^n.  He  had  early  fbnned 
a  design  of  giving  a  new  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  published,  in  1782, 
his  New  Transkdon  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  with  Notes  Critical,  Philological 
and  Explanatory  (4to.).  On  the  diasoliH 
tion  of  the  Warrington  academv,  he  re- 
moved to  Bramcote,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
with  a  view  of  taking  private  pupils. 
Here  he  pubtisbed,  in  1764,  the  mt  vol- 
ume of  an  Enouiry  mto  the  Opinions  of 
the  Christian  Writers  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  work  which  he  never  conclud- 
ed. He  subsequently  removed  to  Ricl»- 
mond  and  Nottingham,  until,  in  1789,  he 
commenced  his  SUva  Critica^  the  object 
of  which  was  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures 
by  the  pUloloffy  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Of  this  learned  performance,  ^ve  parts 
appeared  in  succession,  until  1795,  the 
three  first  from  the  Cambridge  press.  In 
1790,  he  quitted  Nottmgham,  in  (Mder  to 
accept  the  ofiice  of  classical  tutor  at  the 
dissenting  college  at  Hackney.    Here  his 
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services  were  highly  esteemed,  until  he 
adtocated  the  fluperiority  of  private  to 
public  wonihip,  and  wrote  a  book  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions,  which  tended  to  disr 
solve  the  connexion.  In  1793,  he  gave 
the  world  hisTransladon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamcait,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanato- 
ry (in  3  vols.,  8vo^  and,  in  1795,  publialied 
Memoha  of  his  Own  Life  (^  ed^  1804, 
3  vols^  8vo.),  a  chaiucteristic  performance. 
He  next  defended  revealed  religion  by 
his  Evidence  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  and  planned  a 
new  edition  of  Pope's  Woilcs,  in  which 
he  was  anticipated  by  doctor  Wartoiu 
He,  however,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pub- 
liih  a  first  volume,  and  a  volume  of  Notes 
on  Pope ;  as  also  an  edition  of  bis  ver- 
mens  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  fol- 
lowed up  this  labor  with  edi^ons  of  Sdeet 
Greek  Tragedies ;  of  Horace ;  of  Bion 
and  Moechus ;  of  Viroii ;  and,  finally,  of 
Lucretius  fin  3  vols.,  Ito.),  a  wotk  which 
has  rankea  him  amon^  the  most  erudite 
and  industrious  of  critical  editors.  He 
soon  after  entered  the  path  of  politics,  and 
censured  the  policy  of  the  war  against 
France,  produced  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion, in  a  pamphlet  written  in  1798,  en- 
titled a  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandafiTb 
Address  to  the  People  of  Greet  Britain ; 
fi>r  which  he  was  subjected  to  a  crown 
prosecution  for  Ubel,  which  terminated  in 
a  trial  and  conviction  in  February,  1799, 
when  he  vras  sentenced  to  two  yeaia' 
imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaoL  He 
endured  the  whole  of  this  sentence, 
which  was,  however,  alleviatBd  by  a  sub- 
scription amounting  to  £5000,  that  took 
away  his  anxieQr  ror  the  future  support 
of  bis  fiimily.  On  his  restoration  to  lib- 
erty, he  opened  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
Viigil,  in  the  metropolis,  but,  in  August 
of  me  same  year,  was  seized  with  a  ty[Mius 
fbver,  which  terminated  his  life.  Sept  9, 
1801,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  zealous  and  indus- 
trious scholar,  who  followed  what  he 
deemed  truth,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences, wherever  it  mi^t  lead  him: 
hence  his  abandonment  of  the  church, 
and  of  public  worship,  and  formation  of 
a  system  of  divinity  of  his  own ;  for  he 
never  formally  joined  any  body  of  dis- 
senters. His  classical  emendations  occa- 
sionally exhibit  strange  sin^larities  of 
taste  and  opinion;  and,  in  conjectural  crit- 
icism, indeed,  he  evinced  much  of  the 
bold  character  of  Bentley  and  Markland. 
His  private  character  was  amiable  and  esti- 
mable, and  &r  removed  firom  the  asperity 
of  his  controversy  and  his  criticism.    i|e- 


sides  the  works  already  mentieowi,  and  a 
ibw  more  of  minor  impottanoe,  a  Colloc- 
tion  of  Letters,  in  a  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  the  right  honoraUe  C.  J. 
Fox,  has  been  published  since  his  death* 
chiefly  relative  to  topicsof  Greek  literature. 

WAKEriZLD,  Mrs,  Priscilla ;  well  known 
for  the  ingenious  works  which  she  has  writ- 
ten for  tm  instruction  of  youth,  and  as  the 
original  promoter  of  banks  for  the  savings 
of  the  poor,  which  are  now  become  so 
generaL  She  has  published  Juvenile  Ini- 
povement  (1795) ;  Leisure  Hours  (2  vols., 
1796);  an  introduction  to  Botany,  in  e 
aeries  of  letters  (1796) ;  Mental  Improve 
ment  (3  vols.,  1797) ;  Reflections  on  the 
present  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex, 
with  Hints  for  its  Improvement  (1798); 
the  Juvenile  Traveller  (1801);  a  Familiar 
Tour  through  the  British  Empire  (1804); 
Domestic  j^creation  (1805) ;  Elxcursions 
in  North  America  (1806) ;  Sketches  <^ 
Human  Mannera  (1807) ;  Variety  (1809) ; 
Perambulations  in  London,  &c  (1810); 
distinct  Displayed  (1811);  the  Traveller 
in  Afiica(lol4);  an  Introduction  to  the 
Knovdedge  of  Insects  (1815) ;  and  the 
Traveller  in  Asia  (1817). 

WaiiACHia,  or  WALLAomA ;  a  province 
under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  lyins 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube^  with 
Moldavia  and  Transylvania  on  the  north, 
and  Servia  on  tibie  west  Its  area  is  equal 
to  about  35,000  square  miles,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  950,000  souls.  The  capital  is 
Bucharest  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Brailow,  the  key  of  the  Danube,  Tergo- 
vista,  and  Giorgiev,  The  face  of  the 
country  is  considerably  divenrified:  in  the 
north  it  is  mountainous ;  the  central  and 
southern  parts  are  less  uneven,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fertile  valleys  and  extensive 
plains.  Few  countries  are  more  indebted 
to  nature ;  but  the  bad  government  and  in- 
eeouri^  of  property  have  left  it  nearly  a 
waste.  Com,  tobacco,  flax,  horses,  sheep 
and  salt  abound ;  but  the  rich  soil  is  little 
cultivated,  and  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  country  are  undisturbed.  The  in* 
habitants  are  cbieflv  Walachians  and  gyp> 
sies.  The  former,  the  (»iginal  inhabitants, 
are  a  mixture  of  different  nations — Da- 
clans,  Bulgarians,  Sclavonians,  Goths  and 
Romans.  They  call  themselves  Romans, 
and  speak  a  corrupt  Latin.  Their  sunmier 
dress  also  resembles  that  of  their  ances- 
ton  hi  the  period  6f  the  Roman  empire, 
as  appears  by  the  figures  on  Trajan's  col^ 
umn,  in  Rome.  They  are  rude,  ignorant 
and  stupid.  The  gypsies,  who  are  very 
numerous,  resemble  those  found  hi  other 
countries.    The  mounuiineersy  who  have 
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the  ri^t  to  bear  anus,  are  called,  in  Mol- 
dam  and  Walacbia,  Pond/non  (a  Moldavi- 
ao  word,  aignifyuigyrpiaicr  giiareb .)  The 
relipoD  of  the  inhabitants  is  Greek,  and 
the  upper  classes  speak  the  Greek  Ian- 
goaflB,  and  in  general  have  the  mannen 
of  the  6reek&  Walachia  is  under  the 
proleccioD  of  the  Poite,  which  has  the 
rirtt  of  naming  its  ho^podar  or  prince. 
The  bospodais  were  fbrmerlv  appointed 
for  seven  years,  during  which  time  they 
oould  not  lawfully  be  removed  ;  but  pre- 
eoou^  were  always  found  for 
ling  them,  and  they  were  rarely 
to  die  a  natural  death.  By  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1839,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  office  should  be  held  for 
life;  that  the  inhabitants  should  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  freedom 
of  trade,  and  a  separate  administration; 
that  no  Mohammedan  should  be  allowed 
tt>  reside  in  Walachia,  and  that  the  veariy 
tribute  to  the  Porte  should  be  fixed  at  a 
ceitain  sum,  bOTond  which  that  power 
should  claim  no  further  contributions.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  Walachia  formed 
apaitofDacia.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  it  was  governed  by 
princes  dependent  on  the  Byzantine 
oouit,  and,  m  1431,  was  rendered  tribu- 
laiy  to  the  Turin.  It  still,  however,  re- 
tained its  own  princes,  and  a  separate  ad- 
ministntion,  the  Tuiks  occupying  onjv 
the  three  fortreases  of  Brailow  or  Ibrau, 
Giofnev  and  Tbumul.  Still  It  was  often 
phindered  by  the  Turks,  and  subjected  to 
Meed  oontnbutionsj  and  the  boepodars 
msde  the  best  use  of  their  precarious  au- 
thority to  piUage  the  peopl&  In  1716, 
Mavpocordatus  was  appointed  hospodar. 
He  was  the  first  Greek  who  had  received 
this  post,  and,  with  his  successore,  who 
were  also  Greeks,  did  much  towards 
civilixing  and  improving  the  condition  of 
the  eountry.  The  insurrection  of  1831 
(see  Atotreia,  and  Qrtut^  RevclvHon  of) 
was  quelled,  and  (Mily  rendered  the  state 
of  the  province  more  deplorable,  until  the 
war  of  1838,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Riuwians,  and  delivered  finom  the  iron 
yoke  of  Turkish  despotian. 

WALCHEa£ir,or  WAx.CHERir;  an  island 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  most  iinportant 
and  the  most  westerly  of  the  Zealand 
jshmda,  about  thirteen  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  eight  firom  east  to  west, 
sicoated  in  the  German  sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt.  It  lies  low,  protected 
fiem  inundation  by  strong  dikes ;  is  well 
cahivated,  but  not  healthy.  It  contains 
three  towns,  Middleburg,  the  chief  place, 
with  ia,200  inhabitants;  Flushing,  a  for- 


.  and  Veers;  and ntuncrous  villages^ 
Middleburg  is  the  capital.  Lon.  2P  39^ 
£. ;  lat.  51^34^  N.  The  Enalish  attempt- 
ed to  land  there  in  1809.  (See  AVpoJeots 
and  OtrmUo,) 

Wajlcxe5axb,  Charles  Athanasius,  bar- 
on of^  member  of  the  royal  French  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  and  bellea-Iettres, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1771,  and,  after 
having  studied  there,  made  a  tour,  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Great  firltaiii,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  for  some  time  at  Glasgow. 
Being  in  independent  circumstances,  he 
lived,  after  his  return  to  Frsnce,  on  his 
estate,  ei|riit  leagues  firom  Paris,  devoted 
to  scientmc  pursuits.  In  October,  1813, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  imperial 
instiUite,  of  the  claas  of  hiatoiy  and  an- 
cient literature.  Louis  XVIIl  conferred 
upon  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
in  1814,  and,  by  the  ordinance  of  March 
21, 1816,  reorganizing  the  institute,  named 
him  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions. In  1823»  he  received  the  place  of 
mottre  du  nquikuj  with  the  title  of  baroo. 
Walckenaer  has  acquired  reputation  a» 
an  author  in  several  departments  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  Among  his  works 
are  to  be  remarked  the  Fituint  Parmame^ 
on  the  plan  of  Fabricius  (2  vo]&,  1808); 
(jiogrcgMe  Modaiu^  a  r|/beMneii<o  and 
translation  of  Pinkerton  r6  vola.,  1804); 
Hiftotre  naharelU  da  AnmUdu;  itt- 
^luTfiiiU  Giagnqpkiquea  ntr  VhUrifw  dt 
PMique  SwIaiirumaU;  AMiee  nar  la 
Vvt  «i  U»  Chmragts  dt  Dim  F,  Axaru; 
IKtMrt  dela  Vieeidei  Own-agea  dt  L*- 
fmiamt  (3  vols.);  and  numerous  other 
geographical,  arcnsotogical  and  scientifie 
treatises  m  diflerent  publications.  He 
has  likewise  been  a  contributor  to  die 
BtogrmkU  CTfitperaeBe  (Paris,  1811—1838, 
53  vols.),  and  the  xKcfiomiaire  (Mo- 
grapkiqut  Urwotndy  now  publishing  at 
Pans  (ninth  vol.,  1832). 

Waldeck  ;  a  sovereign  principality  of 
Germany,  bordering  to  the  south  and 
east  on  Hesse-Case(  and  to  the  west  and 
north  on  the  Prussian  province  of  West- 
phalia. It  has  a  superficial  area  of  455 
square  railefl,  with  56,000  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  mostly  stony,  but  yields  graui 
in  abundance,  and  aftbrds  jjood  pasturage. 
The  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
industrious,  but  poor,  is  Lutheran.  The 
county  of  Pyrmont  (i\.  v.)  betongs  to  Walr 
deck,  though  territorially  separated  fimn 
it.  The  waldeck  estates  are  compoasd 
of  certain  landed  proprietors,  deputiea 
from  the  thirteen  towns  of  the  principality, 
and  ten  deputies  of  the  peasants    Wal 
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deck,  as  a  member  of  the  Qenniua  oeft- 
federation,  has  one  vote  in  the  genenil 
aasembly  (pUnurnl  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hohenzollem,  Lippe,  Reusfly  and 
Lichtenstein  houses,  the  sixteenth  vote 
m  the  diet  (See  Oemuiw.}  The  chief 
town  is  Ooihach,  with  2S00  inhabitants. 
The  residence  of  the  prince  is  Arolsen, 
1750  inhabitants.  The  revenue  of  this 
petIT  principality  is  about  $200,000 : 
public  debt  about  $600,000;  quota  of 
troops  to  the  army  of  tlie  confederacy,  516 
lAeu,  The  house  is  one  of  the*  most  an- 
cient in  Germany.  Waldeck  was  one 
of  the  AamhUij  as  Ghatbam  apjuropriately 
called  them,  to  which  the  Britifrti  govern- 
ment had  recourse  for  purchasing  troops 
in  the  American  war. 

Waij>cn8X8.  This  Christian  aect, 
celebrated  as  the  precursor  of  the  refor- 
mation, appears,  from  old  manuscripts  in 
the  unlveraity  of  Cambridge,  to  have  ex- 
isted as  early  as  1100.  According  to  the 
oonmion  opinion,  it  owes  its  oricin  and 
name  to  Peter  WaMus  (Waldo,  Yaud),  a 
rich  citi2an  of  Lyons,  although  some  of 
their  writers  derive  ihe  appwation  Wal- 
demes  from  vtdU  (valley),  and  cafl  them 
Faudoi»,  or  dwellers  hi  the  valleys. 
About  1170,  Waldo,  from  reading  the 
Bible  and  some  passafles  from  the  &diere 
of  the  church,  which  he  caused  to  be 
translated  into  his  native  tongue,  came  to 
the  determination  to  imitate  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tiana^ gave  fan  goods  to  the  poor,  and  by 
his  preaching  collected  numerous  follow- 
ers, chiefly  fhmi  the  class  of  artisans, 
who,  from  the  plaoe  of  their  birth,  were 
called  Lifomais;  or  Poor  Mtn  of  Ljfon»^ 
on  account  of  their  vohmtaiy  poverty ; 
iSsMofi;  or  hiMhataH^  on  account  of 
their  wooden  shoes  or  sandals  (BobaU) ; 
HumiHafwfo,  on  account  of  their  humilitv ; 
and  were  often  confounded  with  me 
Cathari,  Patarenes,  Albigenses,  and  other 
heretics,  whose  fiite  they  shared.  In  tiieir 
contempt  of  the  degenerate  clergy  and 
their  oppontion  to  the  Roman  priesthood, 
the  Waidenses  resembled  other  sects  of 
the  middle  ages ;  but,  gointf  beyond  the 
design  of  their  founder,  which  was  merelv 
to  improve  the  morals  of  men,  and  preach 
the  Word  of  God  freely  to  every  one  in 
his  native  languase,  they  made  die  Bibb 
alone  the  niTe  of  their  feith,  and,  rejecting 
whatever  was  not  founded  on  it,  and  con- 
formable to  apostolical  antiqui^,  they 
Sve  the  first  impluse  to  a  rerorm  of 
B  whole  Christian  church,  renounced 
endrely  the  doctrines,  usages  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  church,  and  formed  a 


separate  religious  society.  They  were 
therefore  excommunicated  as  heretics,  at 
the  council  of  Verona,  in  1184;  but  they 
did  not  Buffer  a  general  persecution  until 
the  war  against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.), 
after  they  had  spread  and  established 
themselves  in  the  south  of  France,  under 
the  x>rotection  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
and  Foix.  At  that  time  (1900^1390^ 
many  Waidenses  fled  to  Arracon,  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  Spain  would  not  tole- 
rate them.  In  Languedoc  they  were  able 
to  maintain  themselves  till  1890 ;  in 
Provence,  under  severe  oppression,  till 
1545,  whtti  the  pariiament  at  Aix  caused 
them  to  be  exterminated  in  the  most 
cruel  manner ;  still  longer  in  Dauphiny ; 
and  not  till  the  war  of  the  Cevennes  were 
the  last  Waidenses  expelled  from  France. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy, 
shMle  oongregations  of  this  sect  went  to 
Calabria  sSid  Apulia,  where  they  were 
soon  suppressed ;  others  to  Bohemia, 
when  they  were  called  GncftenJkeMier, 
because  they  used  to  conceal  themselvea 
m  caverns.  These  soon  became  amalga- 
mated widi  the  Hussites ;  and  from  them 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  derive  the  apos- 
tolical consecration  g^  their  bishops.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  found  a  retreat,  for- 
tified by  nature,  in  the  valleys  of  western 
Piedmont,  where  they  founded  a  distinet 
church,  which  has  remained,  till  the 
present  day,  the  main  seat  of  their  sect. 
Their  doctrines  rest  soleljr  on  the  gospel, 
which,  with  some  catechisms,  they  have 
in  their  old  dialect,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Italian.  In  this  language 
their  simple  winship  was  performM,  tul 
theur  old  Barhes  (uncles,  teachers)  became 
extinct,  in  1603.  They  then  reoeivM 
preachers  fit>m  France,  and  since  that 
time  their  preaching  has  been  in  French. 
These  teacners,  however,  form  no  distinct 
priesthood,  and  are  supplied  fit>m  the 
academies  of  the  Calvmistic  churches.. 
Their  rites  are  limited  to  baptism  and  the 
supper,  respoctinff  which  they  entertam 
the  notions  of  Calvin.  The  constitutioQ 
of  their  congregations,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  vineyards^ 
and  in  ^e  breeding  of  cattle,  and  which 
are  connected  by  yearljr  synods,  is  repub- 
lican. £^h  congregation  is  superintend* 
ed  by  a  consistory  composed  of  elders  and 
deacons,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pastor,  which  maintains  the  strictest  mor- 
al discipline,  and  adjusts  small  difierences. 
From  the  time  of  their  origin,  the  Wai- 
denses have  been  distinguished  finom  their 
Catholic  neighbors  by  their  pure  morals 
and  thar  industry,  and  have  been  esteemed 
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m  tl»  belt  mbiMts.  AAmt  Aey  had 
enieMd  infea  a  religkHis  eonnmrnkm  with 
the  CalrouBM^  in  the  sixtorath  eentury, 
thejr  wen  alio  eipofled  to  the  Monn 
which  was  inlanded  to  aweep  away  the 
wfofiuatioD,  the  doctiinea  of  which,  they 
bad  ahnaady  eheriahad  lor  upwards  of 
three  eenturieB.  This  was  the  cause  of 
their  extirpation  in  France,  and  tlieir 
cheqoefedfttem  Piedmont  Thoeewho 
bad  seeded  in  the  marquisBtfe  of  Saluzsso 
were  tacalfy  exterminated  by  1733 ;  and 
those  io  the  othervaUeys,  having  received 
from  the  eomt  of  Tuno^  m  1654,  new 
awirapfffs  of  religious  freedom,  were 
neacherouBly  attacked  in  1655,  by  monks 
and  soldieia,  treated  with  brutal  cnielty, 
and  mai^  ahamefiiUy  murdered.  The 
rest  of  their  male  population  took  up 
anna;  and  their  braveiy,«ided  by  the  me- 
disdon  of  the  Protestant  powers,  finally 
procured  them  a  new,  though  more  lim- 
ited latificelion  of  their  freedom  by  the 
treaty  conchided  at  Pignerol,  August  18, 
1655b  New  oppressions,  in  1664,  «fcve 
rise  to  a  new  contest  and  treaty.  The 
penecution  exercised  in  1665,  through 
FVench  influence,  obliged  thousands  to 
emigrate  into  Protestant  countries.  In 
LoiSoD,  thev  united  with  the  French 

" ^5  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the 

in  Berlin,  with  the  French 
«a:  nearly  2000  went  to Swit- 
Some  of  these  returned  by  force 
to  Piedmont,  in  1669,  and,  with  those 
who  lad  remained,  maintained  thenv 
aehrea,  under  many  oppressions,  to  which 
liauta  were  finally  put,  in  1735,  in  conse- 
<|uenee  of  Pruarian  mediation.  Thejr 
now  enjoy  religious  freedom  and  civil 
ri^ts  in  tb^  old  valleys  of  Lucerne, 
Pefosa,  and  St.  Maitin,  in  western  Pied- 
mont, where  they  have  thirteen  parishes, 
containing  about  20,000  soiila  Their 
church  service  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
sfnod.  Afler  long  negotiations,  in  the  way 
of  winch  great  difficulties  were  thrown 
by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Ttibingra 
theologianB,  several  hundred  of  the  above- 
mentioned  iiigitives  settled  in  Wiirtera- 
berg^  in  1690s,  where  their  descendants 
have  ten  parkdies,  and  are  1600  in  num- 
ber.  They  are  next  to  the  Calvinists  in 
the  simpma^  of  their  worship,  and  in 
their  eedesuistical  constimtion,  out  in  in- 
leUeetnal  cuhivadcm,  they  are  behind  the 
other  ProCestantSL  In  l^er  limes,  Eng- 
land  and  Prussia  have  afforded  aid  to  the 
Waldenaea.  By  contri|lmtions  which  they 
eoHeetied  fixmi  all  Europe,  in  1821,  they 
«reoied  an  hospital.  The  latest  accounts 
•f  theiB  were  collected  on  the  i|km,  in 
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1699^  by  W.  8t  Gilly,  an  Englvh  dsr- 

B 'man— Narrative  ofan  Excuraion  to  the 
ountains  of  Piedmont,  and  Reaearchea 
among  the  Vaudoia,  Protestant  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Gottian  Alps,  &c.  (second 
edition,  London,  1625,  4to.).  Also  see 
Hugh  Dyke  Akland's  SkeUh  of  the  HU^ 
tary  omd  p^xsent  SUuatitm  ^  iht  Wal- 
dmue$  in  Piedbnoid  (London,  1826),  and 
the  same  Huthor's  Miory  of  (he  ghriovs 
HUum  qf  iht  VmduMB  to  tikeir  ViOUy,  m 
1689  (firom  the  orimnal  accounts  of  their 
pastor,  H.  Amaud),  witii  a  Cmmmdium 
•f  the  HUttny  <^  that  People,  4cc  (Lon. 
don,  1827, 1  vol). 
Walois,  Builurd.  (See  Btirkard  Wal- 

Waldstmdte  (i.e.  the  IhreH  Tbumi),  or 
ViKawALnsTCDTS  (i.  e.  the  Four  I\ntst 
Towns) ;  a  name  given,  in  Switzerland,  to 
die  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 
and  Unterwalden,  probablv  on  account 
of  the  number  of  forests  found  in  them. 
(See  the  aiticlea.) 

WAU>8T<nna8BX.  (See  FiensoU- 
MdUnte.) 

WAUDSTKiK-WAaTBUBxae ;  a  Bohe- 
mian family,  known  since  the  thurleenth 
century,  and  firom  which  sprung  the  &• 
mous  Wallenstein.  (o.  v.)  Tliere  are  at 
pesent  two  lines,  with  lar|;e  possessions, 
m  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  containing 
90,000  inhabitants.  The  late  Francis 
Adam,  ooum  of  Wallenstem.  after  having 
served  in  several  ware,  travelled  for  seven 
yeatt  in  Hungary,  to  study  the  plants  of 
the  countiy,  and  published,  in  1812,  Dt* 
eeripHones  el  Joonet  PUmtamm  rarionan 
JhmgoM  ( Vienna,  fiilio),  which  procured, 
him  the  membership  of  several  learned 
soeiedes.  Wildenow  {q.  v.)  called  a  plant, 
aiier  him,  Wald&tenuky  in  his  ^eeits 
PUnkarum  Umuti    He  died  in  1823. 

Wai.x8  ;  a  piincipality  in  the  west  of 
Great  Britain,  washed  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-east  by  the  Bristol  channel.  It 
is  from  190  to  180  miles  in  length  fnmi 
north  to  south,  and  fit»m  ^  to  80  in 
breadth,  comprising  an  area  of  8135  square 
miles.  The  population,  in  1811,  was 
611,788;  in  1821,  717,438;  in  1831, 
805^236.  It  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  Wales,  containing  twelve  counties, 
An^esey,  CaemarvoD,  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery  in  the  for- 
mer, and  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Caermar- 
then,  Olamorpn,  Pembn^  and  Radnor 
m  the  latter  divinon.  The  general  aspect 
of  Wales  is  mountainous,  affording  nu- 
merous views  of  wild  scenei7.interspers* 
ed  widi  deli^tfrd  valleys.    The  hiftieat 
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mimmHs  in  NorUi  Wales  are  SnowdoD 
^3579  (eet\  Plinliminbn,  and  Cader  Idria 
Numeroussmall  lakes  are  scattered  among 
the  mountains ;  and  there  are  several  nav- 
igabto  rivers,  such  as  the  Severn,  the 
Coye,  the  Conway,  the  Towy,  and  the 
Dee.  The  climate  is  ooMer  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  humid ;  but  thr  air  is,  in  gen- 
eral, salubrious,  and  the  countrr  healthy; 
The  Cambrian  goat  is  found  here  in  a 
wild  state ;  and  goat-huntingn  a  ftvorite 
diversion  of  the  people.  The  mineral 
Idngdora  is  rich  m  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron  and  coal.  The  agriculture  of  Wales 
is,  in  general,  much  behind  that  of  Eng- 
land, thouffh,  of  late  years,  the  imple- 
ments of  rarming,  and  the  management 
of  the  land,  have  been  much  improved. 
The  roads  have  also  been,  until  recently, 
in  a  bad  state.  The  Ellesmere,  Mont- 
gomery, Brecknock,  Cardiff,  and  other 
canals,  facilitate  the  internal  intercourse. 
(See  CmuUi.)  The  woollen  manu&c- 
tures  are  extensive ;  the  commerce  incon- 
sidemble.  The  common  Welsh  still  re^ 
tain  many  peculiar  superstitions  and  cus- 
toms, and,  in  many  parts,  their  peculiar 
language.  The  centry,  however,  are,  at 
present,  educated  in  England;  and  the 
influence  of  their  examj^e  is  gradually 
exterminatii^  the  old  Welsh  peculiarities. 
Many  remains  of  the  ancient  literature 
are  yet  extant,  and  societies  have  been 
tbnned  for  preserving  such  relicts.  (See 
Bard.)  The  WelMi  are  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven 
out  of  Ekigland  by  the  Angb-Saxons, 
took  refuge  in  these  fasmesses,  or  fled  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  they  mve 
their  name  to  Brittany.  (See  CfaeL)  The 
Welsh  language  is  Celtic.  (See  Roberts's 
Cmnhrian  popular  Antiqmties  (London, 
1815),  and  CoUtdanea  Cambriea.  Wales 
formerly  sent  twenty-four  members  to  par- 
liament, one  for  each  coun^,  and  one  for 
each  of  twelve  boroughs.  By  the  reform 
act  of  1832,  the  numiber  is  mcreesed  to 
twenty-nine,  two  from  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Caermarthen,  Denbigh  and  Gla^ 
morgan,  one  from  each  of  the  other  nine, 
^nd  fourteen  firom  as  many  boroughs,  of 
which  Mertfayr  Tydvil  and  Swansea  are 
the  two  created  by  the  acL  '  It  belongs  to 
the  province  of  York  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  has  four  bishoprics,  St.  Da- 
vid^s,  Bangor,  Llandaflj  and  St.  Asaph. 
Wale9  was  king  an  indcnpendent  and  sep- 
arate sovereign^  fitmi  England.  Its  di- 
memnons  have  been  contracted  by  taking 
frtun  it  the  whole  countv  of  Monmouth, 
and  a  part  of  several  of  the  adjacent  Eng- 
lish counties.    It  was  originally  peopM 


by  the  Britirii  Ordovioes  and  Silnrea,  and 
was  anciently  called  Camhria.  In  the 
ninth  cenmry,  it  was  divided  into  three 
sovereignties,  called  AfMh  Waka^  StnA 
fFaU$,BDdPaw%9  Land,  In  the  thirteenth 
cenmry,  it  was  subdued  by  Edward  I,  its 
last  prince  Llewellvn  ap  Gryflyth  having 
fkllen  in  battle  in  1285.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  annexed  to  the  English  crown, 
and  gives  his  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  England.  It  was  not  completely 
united  with  England  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  when  the  government  and 
laws  were  formed  agreeably  to  those  of 
En^apd.  (For  the  judicial  administra- 
tion, see  Aisizea,) 

Wales,  New  ;  a  name  given  to  a  part 
of  North  America,  situated  south-east  and 
south-west  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  divided 
into  North  and  South  :  the  former  name 
is  lost  in  the  more  general  term  ofLabnh 
dor.  New  South  Wales  is  situated  north- 
west of  Canada,  and  extends  along  the 
south  borders  of  Hudson's  bay,  450 
mikss,  from  Ion.  8^  to  90*^  W.,  lat  54^  to 
58^  N. 

Waus,  New  South.  (QeeMwSouik 
Wak$.) 

Wales,  Prince  of  ;  die  tide  of  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  British  throne,  first 
conforred  by  Edward  I  pn  his  son  (after- 
wards Edward  II),  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
quest of  that  principality.  (^^^  Edward  L) 
The  heir  apparent  is  nrnde  prince  of 
Wales  and  earl  of  Chester  by  special  cre- 
ation and  investiture,  but,  as  the  king's 
eldest  son,  is,  by  inheritance,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, without  any  new  creation.  To  com- 
pass or  conspire  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  is  as  much  high  treason  as  to 
conspire  the  death  of  the  king.  The  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  king  is  styled  the  primr 
ces8  ro>yaZ,  unless  there  are  no  sons,  when 
she  is  created  princess  of  Wales.  The 
arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  the  royal 
arms,  with  t^e  addidon  of  the  motto  Ich 
dim  (I  serve),  said  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Black  Prince,  from  a  prince  of 
Bohemia,  whom  he  slew  at  Creasy.  An- 
other account  says  Ekiward  I  presented  his 
infant  son  to  the  Welsh,  who  had  agreed 
to  accept  a  nadve  prince  from  him,  with 
the  words  Eich  d^  (This  is  your  man). 

Waleer,  John,  a  philological  writer, 
bom  in  1733,  joined  with  a  Mr.  Usher, 
about  the  year  1767,  in  setting  up  a  school 
at  Kensington;  but  the  speculation  not 
succeeding  to  his  wishes,  he  seeded  in 
London,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  ek>- 
cudon,  having,  it  is  said,  in  die  earlier 
part  of  his  me,  studied  the  art  with  a 
view  to  making  the  stage  hb  profeBsioD, 
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althpugh  his  ill  success  on  the  boards  bad 
induced  him  to  adopt  another  caliing. 
Mr.  Walker  died  in  1807.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  several  useful  elementary 
works;,  sach  as  a  Rhetorical  Grammar 
(8vo.) ;  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (8vo.] ; 
Eiements  of  Elocution  ;  Key  to  the  cor- 
rect Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
Scriptural  Names  (8vo.) ;  and  a  Rhyming 
Dictionary. 

WAiKTRiAS,  or  Valkthias.  (See 
yorUum  Mythology,) 

Waix.  (See  ArckUectwrty  vol.  i,  p. 
334.) 

WAit-FrowER  (eheiranthua  ckeiri)',  a 
cruciferous  plant,  which  grovtrs  in  the 
cleAs  of  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  The  stem  is  naked,  hard,  and 
almost  woody  at  the  base,  dividing  above 
into  leaiy  branches.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  in  the  wild 
plant,  and  agreeably  scented.  In  the  cul- 
tivated plant,  the  flowers  are  of  various 
and  IniUlant  colors,  and  attain  a  much 
lar^^  fflze.  Double  and  semi-double  va-. 
rielies  are  common  in  gardens.  It  is  a 
beaudiuJ  and  favorite  ornamental  plant. 
Being  an  acnd  and  hardy  evergreen,  it  is 
sometimes  sown  in  pastures,  together  with 
parsley,  thyme,  &c.,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  rot  in  sheep.  About  thuiy  species  of 
chtirtadhus  are  known,  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  eastern  continent,  several 
of  which  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Waixace,  sir  William;  a  celebrated 
Scottish  patriot  and  warrior,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  smaU  landholder  of  an  ancient 
&mi]y  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Possess- 
ing great  strength  of  body  and  undaunted 
courage,  as  well  as  a  warm  attachment  to 
his  native  country,  he  beheld  its  subjuga- 
tion by  the  English  king,  Edward  I  (q.  v.), 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  resolved 
to  undertake  the  task  of  liberating  Scot- 
land fipom  a  foreign  voke.  Having  col- 
lected a  small  band  ot  followers,  he  com- 
menced an  irregular  warfare  with  the 
English  troops  left  to  secure  the  conquests 
of  Edward;  and  his  enterprising  spirit 
and  local  knowledge  soon  rendered  him  a 
formidable  foe.  In  11297,  he  planned  an 
attack  on  the  English  justiciary  at  Scone; 
but  that  officer  and  his  colleagues  eluded 
the  danger  by  fl igh t  Many  of  the  barons, 
encouraged  by  this  success,  joined  the 
standard  of  Wallace,  or  secretly  tavored 
his  designs.  Earl  Warenne,  the  govern- 
or of  Scotland,  under  king  Edward,  as- 
sembled an  army  of  40,000  men,  with 
^ich  he  marched  against  the  Scottish 
champion,  who  retreated  to  Cambuaken- 
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neth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  where 
the  English  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter;  and  their  commander  fled,  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  into  Eneland 
Wallace  was  now  declared  regent  ofScot- 
la^d,  under  the  captive  king,  John  BalioL 
The  English  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  re-  . 
verses  which  his  partisans  had  experi-  i^ 
enced,  hastened  fit)m  Flanders  to  oppose 
Wallace,  against  whom  he  led  an  army 
of  90,000  men.  Jealousy  at  his  elevation 
had  aheady  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
Scottish  hero,  who,  having  resigned  the 
regency,  retained  his  command  only  over 
his  particular  followers.  The  Scottish 
army,  under  the  steward  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Comvn,  of  Badenoch,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  Edward  at  Falkirk  (q.  v),  where 
an  engagement  took  place  in  the  suouner 
of  12^,  in  which  the  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  Wallace  retir^  to  die 
mountains,  resumedhissystemof  predatory 
warflu^  and  maintained  his  independence 
at  the  head  of  those  who  still  continued 
attached  to  him.  King  Edward  at  length 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  his 
formidable  adversary,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  sir  John  Monteith  ;  and  the  deliv- 
erer of  his  country,  being  conveyed  to 
London,  sufiered  the  deam  of  a  traitor, 
Aug.  23, 1305.  His  memory  is  still  high- 
ly revered  in  Scotland,  and  his  deeds  have 
been  the  fi:equent  theme  of  the  poet  and 
the  historian. 

Wallacbia.  (See  Woitiehia.) 
Wallekstxin,  Albert,  count  of  (prop- 
erly ffaldstein) ;  duke  of  Friedland,  gen- 
erfuissimo  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
thirty  years*  war,  a  man  whose  name  ex- 
cites mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and 
abhorrence ;  for,  though  his  achievements 
were  great,  he  knew  no  motive  but  ambi- 
tion, and  scrupled  at  no  means  of  gratify- 
ing it.  He  was  the  terror  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  in  the  short  period  of 
1625 — ^34,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  events,  and  has  therefore  met  with  ma- 
ny historians.  But  the  veil  which  hangs 
over  the  last  scene  of  Iiis  life  has  not 
been  wholly  removed  by  any  of  them. — 
Albert  of  Wald stein,  bom  at  Prague,  in 
1583,  was  descended  ^rom  a  distinguished 
Bohemian  family,  whicli  was  attached  to 
the  Protestant  religion.  For  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  received  under  the  pater- 
nal roof,  and  in  the  celebrated  Protestant 
school  at  Goldl^erg,  in  Silesia,  he  had  no 
taste.  His  restless,  impetuous  disposition 
was  hostile  to  discipline,  and,  in  all  mis- 
chievous exploits,  he  was  the  leader  of 
his  fellow  scholars,  over  whom  he  exer- 
cised a  certain  supremacy.    He  behaved 
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to  like  rnaimer  at  the  UDirersity  of  Altor^ 
which  he  entered  in  1594,  and  where  the 
commission  of  an  offence  brought  him  in- 
to the  academic  prison.  Albert  afterwards 
entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  service  of  the 
marffrave  Charles  of  Burgau,  a  prince  of 
the  Austrian-Tyrolese  collateral  line,  who 
resided  at  luspruck.  He  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  received 
fiom  the  margrave  the  means  of  travelling 
in  Germany,  £nffland,  France  and  Italy. 
During  his'travem,  military  and  financial 
systems,  statesmen  and  generals,  were  the 
dnlv  objects  of  his  attention.  He  then 
ittudied,  for  a  time,  mathematics  and  poli- 
tics, but  especially  astrology,  at  the  cele- 
brated university  of  Padua.  Argoli,  hi? 
teacher  in  the  latter  science,  seems  to  have 
tfiven  rise  to  his  later  projects,  by  predict- 
ms  a  splendid  fcntune  to  him.  In  1606, 
^t^enstein  performed  a  campaiga  against 
the  Turks,  in  Hungaiy,  with  the  imperial 
army,  in  which  he  manifested  much  bra- 
very, and  became  captain.  The  peace 
(Nov.  11,1606)  terminated  this  campaign, 
and  he  returned  to  Bohemia  without  an 
appointment  Here  he  married  a  very 
ncn  but  aged  widow,  who,  after  a  shorty 
childless  marriage,  left  him  a  great  prop- 
ertv,  which  enabled  him  to  play  a  splen- 
did part  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Mat- 
thias, at  Viemia.  In  an  insi^ificant  war, 
which  broke  out  in  Friuli  in  1617,  b^ 
tween  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Stiria 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  raised,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  body  of  200  cavalry, 
and  led  them  to  the  aadstance  of  the  arch- 
duke (afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
II),  b^r  which  means  he  acquired  a  high 

Slace  in  his  favor.  His  courage  and  con- 
uct  were  distinguished  at  the  relief  of 
Gradisca ;  and  he  gained  the  attachment 
of  oflScers  and  soldiers  by  bis  extraordi- 
nary generosity,  and  his  attention  to  their 
wants.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  Ferdi- 
nand appointed  him  colonel  of  the  militia 
at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  He  there  took 
for  his  second  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
count  Harrach,  a  favorite  of  Ferdinand, 
and  was  raised  by  Ferdinand  to  the  rank 
of  count.  On  the. breaking  out  of  the 
troubles  in  Bohemia,  Wallenstein  joined, 
in  1619,  tlie  Austrian  party  against  the 
Protestant  Bohemians.  He  was  compelled 
to  leave  Olnifilz,  but  succeeded  in  con- 
veying the  public  treasure  to  Vienna.  He 
had  retained  of  it  9000  dollars.  With  this 
and  his  own  money  he  raised  1000  cuiras- 
flters,  whom  he  led  to  Bohemia,  to  suc- 
cor^ Austrian  general.  Here  he  dis- 
tmffuished  himselun  several  engagements, 
wad  afterwards  went,  with  the  Austrian 


army,  under  Bouccjuoi,  to  Moravia,  the 
fortified  places  of  which  soon  opened 
their  gates  to  theconqueron.  Wallenstein 
was  now  appointed  military  governor  of 
Moravia,  recovered  his  estates,  which  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Protestant  Bohe^ 
roians,  and,  bavins  been  created  major- 
general,  after  the  mil  of  Boucquoi,  com- 
manded with  success  against  fiethlem 
Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania.  In  1622; 
the  emjperor  invested  him  with  the  lord- 
ship or  Friediand,  in  Bohemia,  and,  in 
16^3,  created  him  prince  of  Friediand. 
When  the  war  commenced  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  where  the  king  of  Denmark 
came  forward,  in  1625,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lower  Saxon  circle,  against  the  league, 
the  emperor  found  liimself  in  great  em- 
barrassment, from  want  of  monev  and 
troops.  Wallenstein  offered  to  nue  an 
army  of  50,000  men  at  his  own  expense, 
and  without  the  least  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  its  commander-in-chief,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  contribu- 
tions obtained  from  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. It  was  not  uncommon,  in  those 
times,  for  a  general  to  levy  a  body  of 
troops  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  in- 
demnify himself  ftom  friend  and  foe ;  but 
the  scheme  of  raiaingso  numerous  an 
army  appeared  rash.  The  emperor  had 
no  ahemative :  he  therefore  accepted  his 
proposition  on  those  terms,  and,  soon  af- 
ter, gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  The  rep^ 
utation  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  active  co- 
operation of  many  devoted  officers,  soon 
enabled  him  to  collect  an  army  of  25,000 
men  under  his  bannere,  at  Eger.  He  im- 
mediately marched  with  it  (in  1635)  to 
Franconm,  where  the  country  was  com- 
pelled to  support  them  for  some  time, 
then  through  Suabia  and  the  cirde  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  to  Lower  Saxony, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  in  Halber- 
stadt,  and  even  occupied  a  part  of  Upp^r 
Saxony.  Every  wnere  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  afibrd  subsistence  to 
his  troops,  the  number  of  which  continued 
to  increase.  The  celebrated  count  Mans- 
feld  opposed  him  with  a  far  inferior  army, 
but  was  totally  defeated  by  Wallenstein, 
April  16, 163b.  He,  nevertheless,  assem- 
bled new  troops,  with  which  he  proceed- 
ed through  Silesia,  towards  Hungary,  io 
order  to  join  Bethlem  Gabor.  Wallen- 
stein followed  him  rapidly.  Gabor  coo- 
eluded  a  truce,  and  Mansfeld  withdrew 
to  Dalmatia,  where  he  d  ied.  Wallenstein 
now  relieved  Novigrad,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks,  and  conquered 
Waitzen.    Afbr  Gabor  had  made  peace 
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^b  the  emperor,  WalleDBtein  returned 
(in  1627)  from  Hungary,  through  SUesia, 
Losatia  and  Brandenburg  (Aug.,  1627),  to 
Lower  Saxony,  where  he  obli^  the  king 
of  Denmark  (who  could  not  withstand,  at 
the  same  time,  him,  and  the  army  of  the 
league,  under  Tilly]  to  make  a  8])eedy  re- 
treat; conquered,  m  a  short  time,  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenbuiig,  and  Holstein  as 
ftr  as  Gtuckstadt,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  Silesia  and  Jfitland,  no  (me  beinff 
prepared  for  so  unexpected  an  attack.  Au 
these  countries  were  rery  severely  treat- 
ed, and  heayy  contributions  were  exacted 
of  them.  As  Wallenstein,  from  wont  of 
Teasels, could  not  invade  theDanish  idands, 
he  went  into  winter-quarten  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  occupied  Pomerania,  and 
extended  his  line  of  troops  to  Berlin.  The 
fortreas  of  Stndsund  alone  withstood  h  im. 
By  the  edict  of  June  9, 1629,  the  empe- 
ror threatened  the  two  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
buig  with  the  ban,  for  having  espoused 
the  Danish  party,  and,  on  June  16, 1629, 
inyesced  Wallenstein  with  their  territo- 
ries^ and  with  the  principalinr  of  Sagran, 
in  Silesia:  he  also  appointed  him  admiral 
«^  the  Baltic  The  object  seemed  to  be, 
to  make  the  emperor  master  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  destroy,  in  this  sea, 
the  trade  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  va- 
riance with  SjMun.  But  the  Hanseatic 
towns  refused  Wallenstein's  demand  for 
yeeBels,and  he  had  not  enough  to  execute 
his  bold  plan.  He  was  also  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  on  Stralsund,  which  was 
aided  by  Denmai4  and  Sweden,  and 
wfawh  he  besieged  from  May  till  Jul^, 
1628.  During  this  siege,  he  lost,  in  vari- 
ous asBaults,  more  than  12,000  men.  He 
was  also  obUffed  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  before  Glfickstadt  and  Magdeburg. 
Be  again  undertook,  in  September,  the 
siege  of  Stralsund.  ^  The  city  should  be 
his,"  he  said, ''  were  it  fastened  by  chains 
to  heaven."  But  in  vun.  He  was  obliged 
a  second  time  to  raise  the  siege.  He  next 
took  Rostock,  and  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Wolgast.  His  further  progress  was  ob- 
Btmcted  by  the  peace  between  the  eaipe- 
ror  and  Denmark,  at  Llibeck,  in  1^, 
which  he  had  himself  promoted,  because 
he  expected  to  obtain  by  it  the  quiet  pos- 
searion  of  Mecklenburg.  But  having  ig- 
Dominiouslv  dismissed  the  Swedish  am- 
bassadors from  the  congress  of  Lfibeck, 
and  having  likewise  sent  his  confidential 
friend  Amtieim,  with  12,000  men,  to  aid 
king  Sigismund  ot  Poland,  against  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  gave  occasion  to  a 
new  war  with  Sweden.  The  fear  of  the 
emperor^  designs,  as  well  as  the  overbear- 


ing conduct  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  im- 
mense extortions  which  he  and  his  troops 
practised,  even  in  neutral  countries  (hav- 
mg,  within  seven  years,  mised  600,000,000 
thalers— more  than  400,000,000  dollars^ 
by  contributions  in  the  north  of  Germany), 
induced  the  German  princes,  at  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  in  1630,  to  wrest  from  the 
emperor  a  promise  to  diminish  his  army 
to  30,000  men,  and  deprive  Wallenstein  of 
its  chief  command.  In  order  to  promote 
the  election  of  his  son  as  kine  of  the 
Romans,  Ferdinand  II  was  induced  to 
disgrace,  in  a  mortifying  manner,  a  gen- 
eral who  had  saved  Austria,  and  raised  it 
to  the  summit  of  power.  With  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Wallenstein  was  at  the 
same  time  obliged  to  resign  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  bear  with  indifference  this  degradation, 
and  lived,  from  that  time,  in  Pracue,  as  a 
private  man,  but  with  the  pomp  or  royalty. 
He  was  surrounded  with  guards :  sixty 
pages  and  twenty  chamberlains  waited 
on  him.  He  travelled  to  his  estates  with 
a  train  of  200  carriages ;  and  Battista 
Seni,  his  astrologer,  announced  to  him  a 
new  career,  yet  more  splendid.  This  ca- 
reer was  opened  to  him  after  Tilly'sjq.  v.) 
death.  The  nailitary  successes  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  in  Gennany  forced  the 
emperor  to  the  humiliating  step  of  con- 
ferring asain  on  Wallenstein  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  accepted  the  offer,  but  on  terms  very 
derogatory  to  the  emperor.  He  received 
absolute  power,  almost  independent  of  the 
emperor,  not  only  over  the  army,  but  also 
to  treat,  confiscate,  punbh,  and  reward, 
at  will,  in  the  countries  of  the  empire.  He 
stipulated  for  an  indemnification  for  Meck- 
lenburg, and  also  for  the  grant  of  an  im- 
perial hereditary  province.  In  an  incredi- 
bly short  time,  he  assembled  an  anny  of 
40,000  men,  at  Znaym.    After  having  ex- 

Eelled  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  who 
ad  Uiken  Vnpie  and  other  cities,  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  marched  to  Fran- 
conja,  against  Nuremberg.  But  Gusta- 
vus  had  already  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants ;  and  Wallenstein,  though  his 
troops  were  superior  in  number  to  those 
of  the  king  by  one  half,  avoided  a  battle. 
Both  parties  intrenched  themselves.  Gus- 
tavus  waited  for  his  approaching  rein- 
forcements ;  Wallenstein  undertook  no 
attack ;  and  nothing  but  insignificant  skir- 
mishes occurred.  As  Wallenstein  could 
not  be  made  to  risk  a  battle,  Giistavus 
Adolphus  attempted  to  storm  the  Austri- 
an camp  (Aug.  34, 1632) ;  but  his  assaults 
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wero  repeatedly  repelled.  The  Swedish 
army  now  turned  towards  the  Dorth  of 
Suabia,  and  made  new  conquests,  while 
Wallenstein  suddenly  invaded  the  unoc- 
cupied Saxony,  to  compel  the  elector  to 
secede  from  his  alliance  with  Sweden. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  followed  him  thither, 
and,  November  6,  the  battle  of  Liit- 
zen  (q.  v.)  took  place.  Wallenstein  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss.  He 
himself  was  wounded,  Pap})enheim  was 
killed,  and  all  his  artillery  was  taken.  The 
Swedes,  although  their  great  king  had 
fallen,  maintained  the  field  under  Bernard, 
duke  of  Weimar.  Wallenstein  now  with- 
drew to  Bohemia,  and  caused  a  strict 
court-martial  to  be  held,  at  Prague,  over 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  accus- 
ed of  not  having  done  their  duty  in  the 
battle ;  and  many  of  them  were  executed. 
In  May,  1^33,  he  again  took  the  field,  and 
proceeded  to  Silesia,  where  there  was  a 
Swedish  army,  combined  with  Saxon  and 
Brandenburg  troops.  Notwithstanding 
faisnumericd  superiority,  he  undertook, 
at  first,  nothing  important.  This  inactivi- 
ty gave  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Austria. 
He  was  even  charged  with  the  design  of 
making  himself  kmg  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Protestants.  That  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  the  parties,  was 
no  secret ;  but  that  these  related  to  the 
<»)nclusion  of  a  peace,  and  not  to  Wailen- 
stein's  private  advantage,  is  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn,  at  least  mm  the  documents 
that  have  been  made  public  (e.  g.  fi^m 
the  Von  Amim  archives*).  What  has 
been  published  in  justification  of  the  sub- 
sequent steps  of  the  etnperor  aj^ainst  Wal- 
lenstein should  not  be  unconditionally  re- 
ceived. After  a  truce  of  seven  weeks, 
without  result,  Wallenstein,  during  the 
rest  of  this  campaign,  did  nothing  but  sur- 

?>riBe  and  capture  a  body  of  Swedes  (Oct. 
8, 1633),  occupy  several  Silesian  towns, 
and  make  an  incursion  into  Lusatia  and 
Brandenburg,  as  far  as  Berlin.  Count 
Thurn,  the  instigator  of  the  first  insurrection 
of  the  Bohemians,  he  set  at  liberty,  load- 
ed with  gifts,  and  charged  with  secret  com- 
missions to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  which 
proceeding  excited  great  indignation  in 
Vienna.  But  the  duke  cared  not  for  the 
&vor  of  a  court  whose  ingratitude  he  had 
experienced,  and  which  he  contemned. 
Meanwhile  he  performed  nothing  decisive. 
Still  less  success  followed  the  expedition 

*  There  have  been  lately-  priated  200  unpub- 
lished leUen  of  Wallenstein  and  others,  of  va^ous 
dateS;  from  1627  to  1634. 


which  he  made,  at  the  request  of  the  cm- 
paror,  through  Bohemia,  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  to  prevent  the  further  progress 
of  Bernard  or  Weimar  in  Bavaria.  With- 
out risking  a  battle,  Wallenstein,  on  the 
approach  of  the  duke,  retired  to  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  took  up  his  winter-quar- 
ters. This  measure,  which  was  entirely 
against  tlie  will  of  the  emperor,  who  wished 
to  spare,  as  much  as  possible,  his  heredita- 
ry provinces,  increased  the  suspicions  of 
Wallenstein's fidelity.  His  enemies  at  court, 
especially  the  Spanish  paity,  accused  him 
of  treason.  The  plan  of  a  conspiracy, 
ascribed  to  him,  was  laid  before  the  empe- 
ror, the  object  of  which  was  said  to  be,  to 
make  himself  independent  sovereign  of 
Bohemia,  by  means  of  his  devoted  troops, 
and  to  maintain  possession  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  aid  of  the  Swedes  and  some 
Protestant  German  princes.  Wallenstein 
having  at  last  submitted  to  a  council  of 
war  assembled  at  Pilsen,  on  Jan.  11, 1634, 
all  his  complaints  against  the  emperor, 
and  having  gained  over  part  of  the  ^ner- 
als  to  his  purposes,  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  had  received  information  of  the 
whole  afiair  Grom  Octavio  Piccolomini, 
began  to  l-ealize  the  urgency  of  the 
danger.  Ferdinand  II  thei^fore  issued 
an  order  (Feb.  18, 1634),  depriving  Wrf- 
lenstein  of  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  pronouncing  sentence  of  outlawry 
agadnst  him  and  two  of  his  generals,  Illo 
and  Trczka  (pronounced  TerUchka\f  as 
traitors  and  rebels.  The  generals,  wtiose 
fidelity  could  be  relied  on,  were  com- 
manded to  seize  Wallenstein,  dead  or 
alive.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Eger, 
in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  be  nearer  the 
fi'ontiers  and  the  Swedbb  troops.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  seemed  to  remain  for  him  but 
to  seize  on  some  fortified  place,  like  Eger, 
and  unite  himself  with  the  enemy.  tli$ 
assassination,  however,  put  a  sudden  end 
to  his  projects ;  and,  in  all  probability,  Ger- 
many was  thereby  preserved  from  a  great 
catastrophe.  Some  officers  of  the  garri- 
son at  Eger  (colonel  Leslie,  an  Irish 
Catholic,  to  whom  Wallenstein  had  con- 
fided every  thing ;  Butler,  the  commander 
of  the  fortress,  and  lieutenantncolonel 
Gordon,  both  Scotch  Protestants),  as  every 
moment  of  delay  seemed  to  increase  the 
danger,  conspired  for  Wallenstein's  de- 
struction. On  Feb.  25, 1634,  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  conspirators  for  iiiis 
purpose,  the  most  confidential  friends  of 
Wallenstein  (Illo,  Will,  Kinsky,  Trczka, 
and  his  aid,  Neumann,  captain  of  horse) 
were  surprised  and  murdered  by  Butler's 
dragoons,  led  by  mcyor  Geraldin.    Deve 
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rea]^  an  Iriahman,  at  the  head  of  six  hal- 
herdtera,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  emperor's  order  on  Wallenstein, 
who,  surprised  in  his  bed-chamber,  re- 
ceived in  nlence,  wi&  outstretched  arms, 
the  thrusts  of  die  halberds  in  bis  breast, 
and  expired  without  a  groan.  He  was  not 
yet  fifty -two  yeare  old.  Not  an  arm  was 
raised  to  ayenge  his  death ;  and  he  was 
entombed,  witfaout  pomp,  in  the  Carthu- 
sian monastery,  founded  by  himself  at 
Crfltschin.  He  was  mourned  only  by  his 
widow.  His  cold,  im(>enous  temper  had 
preTented  him  from  gainiog  fiienas.  The 
laiige  sums  of  money  found  in  bis  posses- 
sion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors and  their  associates.  All  bis  papers 
were  seized ;  but  none  have  come  to  the 
public  knowledge,  that  prove  his  treach- 
ery. His  extensive  possessions  were  coo- 
fiscated  by  the  Emperor,andgiven,in  part,  to 
those  who  had  assBted  in  &  destruction. 
Wallenstein  was  of  a  large,  strong  frame ; 
bis  small,  black  eyes  hwd.  a  fire  which  all 
coukl  not  endure ;  his  mien  was  always 
serious,  cold  and  repulsive ;  his  activity 
was  extraordmaiy.  Though  his  table  was 
always  richly  filfed,  he  was  himself  mod- 
erate, and  resisted  all  the  allurements  of 
sense,  seekinff  only  the  gratification  of  his 
ambitiiHi.  ne  spent,  however,  a  great 
deal  in  splendid  buildings,  and  in  a  nu- 
merous and  stately  household.  His  own 
dress  was  generally  marked  by  some  sin- 

Slarity.  He  possessed  much  prudence, 
owledce  of  mankind,  and  cunning,  es- 
pecially Sie  art  of  fitthoming  the  iuten- 
tioos  of  others  and  concealing  his  own. 
Towards  those  who  were  dependent  on 
lum,  he  was  severe,  and  not  unfrequently 
cnieL  He  was  lavish  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  gain  ever  to  his  purposes,  but 
possessed  not  the  art  of  winning  the  heart, 
with  personal  courage,  he  united  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  was  not  destitute 
of  military  talents,  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  ^reat  tacticians  who 
were  opposed  to  bim  (Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  Bernard  of  Weunar).  AU  bis 
military  undertakings  were  based  on  nu- 
merical superiority  of  troops;  and  his 
manner  of^waf;ing  war  showed  rather 
policy  than  military  ability.  He  had  no 
respect  for  religion,  and  was  the  professed 
enemy  of  the  clergy,  who,  on  their  part, 
hated  him  in  an  equal  degree.  He  was 
unable  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
age.  His  usual  companion,  who  left  him 
only  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  was 
the  Italian  astrologer  Seni,  who,  as  was 
suspected,  was  bribed  by  the  imperial 
court  to  mislead  him.  The  dramatic 
5* 


pieces  of  Schiller,  ff^atUmtMi  Logtr^  Die 
Piccolomvuy  and  ffaUenatein'i  Tod,  are 
among  the  finest  productions  of  modern 
poetry.  Some  of^  the  personages  (Thekia 
and  Max]  are  the  mere  creations  of  thepo- 
et's  imagination.  (See  TUrty  Ytart^  War.) 

Wajller,  sir  William, a  military  officer, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  ciyil 
wan  between  Charles  I  and  the  parlia- 
ment, was  bom  in  1597,  and  was  a  con- 
nexion of  the  poeU  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford and  Paris,  and  bejgan  his  military 
career  in  the  service  or  the  confederate 
princes  against  the  emperor,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  good  soldier. 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  received  the  ^ 
honor  of  knighthood,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  long  parliament  for  Andover, 
and,  having  suffered  under  the  seven* 
ty  of  the  star  chamber,  acquired  a 
predilection  for  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
pline. He  soon  became  strenuous  in  his 
opposition  to  the  court,  and,  when  hosdli- 
ties  commenced,  was  appointed  second  in 
command  of  the  parliamentary  amw,  un- 
der the  earl  of  Essex.  The  west  ofTEng- 
land  was  the  principd  theatre  of  his  ex- 
ploits, where  he  obtained  several  signal 
advantages,  but  ultimately  sustained  de- 
feats by  the  king's  forces  at  Roundway 
Dovim,  near  Devizes,  and  at  Cropready 
bridge,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  blame  was 
thrown  by  him  on  the  iealousy  of  other 
officers ;  and  soon  after,  havinff  refused  to 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Indeoendents, 
he,  among  others,  was  removea  by  the 
self-denying  ordinance.  Being  deemed  a 
great  support  to  the  Presbyterian  party, 
be  was  one  of  the  eleven  membera  im- 
peached of  high  treason  by  the  amy,  and 
finally  expelled  the  house  of  commons, 
and  committed  to  prison.  He  was  ag^n 
taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  being 
engaged  in  sir  Ueorge  Booth's  insurrec- 
tion, but  was  released  upon  bail.  He 
died  at  his  seat  in  1668.  He  published 
Divine  Meditations,  which  wore  written 
during  his  retirement,  and  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  his  sentiments  and  failings. 
He  also  left  behind  him  a  manuscript, 
published  in  1798,  under  the  title  of  Vm- 
dication  of  Sir  William  Waller,  explana- 
tory of  his  Conduct  in  taking  up  Arms 
against  King  Charles.  Written  by  him- 
self 

Walleh,  Edmund  ;an  eminent  Endish 
poet,  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire, 
in  March,  1605.  His  father  died  during  his 
infancy,  leaving  him  an  ample  fortune. 
He  was^  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  King's  college,  Cambrid|^. 
He  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  in 
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his  sixteenth  or  seventeeDth  year,  and 
evinced  himself  a  poet  almost  as  soon  as 
a  politician,  his  verses  On  the  Prince's 
Escape  at  St.  Andero  being  written  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  What  is  more  re- 
niarkable,  they  exhibit  a  style  and  versifi- 
cation as  perfectly  formed  as  those  of  his 
more  mature  productions.  He  contuiued 
to  employ  his  muse  on  courtly  topics, 
and  augmented  his  fortune  by  a  marriage 
with  a  rich  city  heiress.  Beinf  left  a 
widower  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
became  the  suitor  of  lady  Dorothea  Sid- 
ney, eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the 
poetical  name  of  Sacharissa,  He  de- 
scribes her  as  a  haughty  and  scornful 
beauty  ;  and,  his  addresses  being  unsuc- 
cessful, he  acted  as  poetical,  and  other 
lovers,  under  such  circumstances, frequent- 
ly act,  and  married  somebody  else.  In 
the  parliament  of  1640,  he  was  again 
chosen  to  represent  Agmondesham,  and 
took  a  decided  part  with  those  who 
thought  that  a  redress  of  grievances  ought 
to  precede  a  vote  of  supply.  He  also  sat 
^r  the  same  borough  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment, and  joined  Hampden,  who  was  hb 
uncle,  in  his  opposition  to  ship-money. 
He  continued  to  vote  with  the  opposition, 
but  did  not  fall  in  with  all  their  measures, 
and  absented  himself  from  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  commencement  of  open 
hostilities.  He  is  also  thought  to  have 
sent  the  king  some  pecuniary  aid  at  Not- 
tingham. He  was  one  of  the  conmiis- 
sioners  employed  to  treat  vrirh  Charles  at 
Oxford,  who  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness. His  mind  being  then  entirely  dis- 
posed towards  the  royal  party,  he  entered 
into  a  plot  ^lith  his  brother-m-law,  nam- 
ed Tomkyns,  clerk  of  the  council  to  the 
Gueen,  who  possessed  considerable  in- 
fluence, to  produce  a  rising  in  the  city. 
When  arrested,  there  was  little  to  con- 
vict them  of  the  design ;  but  Waller,  ac- 
cording to  lord  Clarendon,  to  save  himself, 
betrayed  every  body  and  every  thine. 
The  conclusion  of  this  business,  in  whicn 
he  displayed  great  baseness,  was  the  exe- 
cution of*^  Tomkyns  and  Challoner,  with 
his  own  expulsion  from  the  house ;  afler 
which  he  was  tried  and  condemned ;  but 
on  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  retired  first 
to  Rouen,  and  subsequently  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  on  his  wife's  jewels,  until, 
after  a  lapse  often  years,  perceiving  him- 
self ^tting  to  the  end  of  his  resources,  he 
apphed  for  permission  to  return  to  England, 
which,  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroope, 
v/ko  had  married  his  sister,  was  granted 


him.  He  was  also  restored  to  bis  etitato, 
although  now  reduced  to  half  its  value ; 
and  he  fixed  his  abode  at  a  house  he  had 
built  near  Beaconslield.  He  next  paid 
his  court  to  Cromwell,  to  whom  his  moth- 
er was  related ;  and  the  very  noblest  tributo 
of  his  luuse  was  offered  to  tlie  protector. 
On  the  restoration,  he  was  equally  com- 
plaisant to  Charles  II,  but  not  so  succets- 
ful ;  which  being  remarked  to  him  by  the 
kin^,  he  replied,  **  Poets  succeed  much  bet- 
ter m  fiction  than  in  truth.**  In  a  reign 
of  oblivion  for  past  offences,  and  no  re- 
gard for  character,  his  wit  and  poetry 
soon  made  him  a  favorite  at  court  and  in 
the  highest  circles ;  and  he  had  also  in- 
terest to  obtain  a  seat  in  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  reign.  In  1665,  he  was 
emboldened  to  request  the  provostship  of 
Eton  college,  which  was  given  him ;  but 
Clarendon  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  the 
ffrant,  which  produced  a  rupture  of  the 
friendship  that  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween them ;  and  he  joined  Buckingham 
and  the  enemies  of  that  minister.  On 
the  accession  of  James  II,  Waller,  then 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative for  Saltash ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  his  indmacy  with 
that  monarch  to  give  him  very  sound  ad- 
vice. He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  de- 
votion, and  composed  Divine  Poetiis. 
He  died  at  Beaconsfieid,  in  1687,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  Ilis  intel- 
lectual powers  were  of  a  superior  order ; 
he  was  at  once  a  prompt,  elegant  and 
graceful  speaker,  while  the  wit  and  pleas- 
antness of  his  conversation  made  him  a 
favorite,  even  with  those  whom  his  abject 
pliancy  must  have  disgusted.  English  ver- 
sification is  much  indebted  to  him ;  and  for 
ease,  gallantry,  gayety,  brilliancy  and  wit, 
his  amatory  poetry  has  not  been  surpass- 
ed. The  dignity  which  he  assumes  in 
some  heroic  themes  he  not  unfrequently 
attains ;  and  his  thoughts  are  often  worthy 
of  the  sonorous  versification  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  He  was  not,  however, 
sufficiently  natural  for  pathos,  or  elevated 
for  sublimity ;  but  he  trifles  with  ingenui- 
ty, and  is  serious  with  an  air  of  grandeur ; 
nor  will  he  ever  be  entirely  neglected  by 
the  student  of  English  poetiy.  He  left 
several  children  by  his  second  wife,  one 
of  whom,  a  daughter,  was  marri^  to 
doctor  Birch;  and  Edward,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate,  ultimately  became  a 
Quaker.  His  descendants  still  reside  at 
Beaconsfieid,  in  great  aflHuence. 

Wallingfoeo  ;  a  borough  and  market 
town  of  England,  Berkshire,  on  the 
Thames.    It  has  sent  two  members  to 
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fori  lament  from  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Edward  I,  but,  by  the  reform  act  of  1832, 
18  deprived  of  one  of  its  membere.  llie 
number  of  voters  was  previouslv  about 
210,  the  right  of  election  having  been  in 
the  corponition,  and  inhabitants  pc^ying 
scot  and  lot    Population,  2542. 

WAI.LIS,  John^  a  cetelNrated  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  1616,  at  Ashford,  in  Kent, 
where  his  father  was  minister,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church  at  Emanuel  c<^lege, 
Cambridge,  and,  having  regularly  taken 
his  degrees,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and, 
in  1641,  became  chaplain  ^o  a  YorlLshire 
baronet.  In  1643,  he  obtained  a  living  in 
London,  and,  the  following  year,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  to  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines at  Westminster.  He  was  one  of  the 
firat  members  of  the  scientific  association 
which  gave  birth  to  the  royal  society, 
and,  in  1649,  was  appointed,  by  the  par- 
liamentary vintors,  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford.  In  1653,  he  pub- 
usbed  a  grammar  of  the  English  tongue, 
written  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of  fbreiffners. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1654,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Langbftine,  was  chosen  curios  archivoruiin 
to  the  university.  He  was  particularly 
skilful  in  the  art  of  cryptography,  or  de- 
ciphering; and  having  by  this  means 
been  enu>led  to  render  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  royal  cause,  he  was,  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  very  favorably 
received  at  court,  and  made  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  In  1661,  he  vras  one  of 
the  divines  appointed  to  review  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  ;  and,  as  he  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  uniformity, 
he  continued  a  steady  conformist  to  the 
established  church  tiu  his  death.  When 
the  royal  society  was  founded,  in  1663,  the 
name  of  doctor  Wallis  was  included  in 
the  list  of  the  earliest  members ;  and  he 
added  much  to  the  reputation  of  that 
body  by  bis  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Phiioeophical  Transactions.  After  a  long 
lifo  devoted  to  science  and  to  the  duties 
of  his  clerical  profession,  he  died  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1708.  Among  his  mathematical 
woiks,the  most  important  are  ArUhmeUca 
Infimborum;  MattUsis  UniversaliSi  aive 
Ofus  ArUhmeticvM ;  Mechamca,  sive  de 
MMu  TradaivLs  gttmetricus ;  De  Sectumi- 
hiu  Canieia  TVadaius  ;  and  his  A1g[ebra. 
He  also  published  some  of  the  writings 
of  Archimedes,  Ptolemy,  Aristarchua,  and 
Porphyry.  His  works,  including  various 
treatises  on  theologv,  were  published  at 
Oxford,  1692— ^  (3  vols.,  folio);  and  a 
Tolume  of  his  sermons,  printed  from  the 
•r^ginal  nmnseripts,  appeared  in  1791. 


Wallis  ;  tha  German  name  of  the  Va« 
lais.    (See  ValaiM.) 

Wallooits  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  daa^ 
trict  simated  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Lys,  to  which  belongs  a  part  of  the  former 
French  Flanders  and  the  present  French 
departments  of  the  North  and  of  the  Chan- 
nel (pas  dt  Cakds),  In  a  more  genera] 
sense,  fFaUoons  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  Henault,  Namur,  Luxemburg, 
Limburff,  and  of  part  of  the  former  bish- 
opric of  Liege,  who  speak  Walknin  or 
Old  French,  considerea  by  some  as  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Gallic  language, 
mixed,  however,  with  Spanish,  German. 
&c.  words.  In  the  old  geographical 
works  we  find  a  M'aOoon  HandtrSy  and 
a  )VaUo<m  BrahcenL  The  name  either 
comes  from  ff^aU  (water  or  sea),  as  these 
tribes  in  Germanv  lived  on  the  sea-coast, 
or  fh)m  the  old  German  word  WakU, 
which  ragnifies  a  foreigner,  especiallv  an 
Italian  (hence  vfolnuts);  and  ffasth- 
land,  in  German,  signifies  Italy.  (In  the 
same  way  the  Polish  word  for  foreigner 
is  used  to  signify,  particularly,  a  German.) 
The  Walloon  guards,  which  formerly* 
constituted  part  of  the  Spanish  household 
troops,  were  so  called,  because,  as  long  as 
Spam  was  the  mistress  of  the  Nether- 
lands, tliese  guards  were  recruited  from 
the  Walloon  part  of  Flanders.  The 
Walloons,  in  the  thirty  years*  war  (q.  v.j, 
were  distin^ished  for  valor,  and  for  then- 
savage  spirit 

Walmoden,  Louis,  count  of;  Austrian 
lieutenant  field-marshal,  bom  in  Vienna, 
in  1769,  where  his  father,  John  Louis,  earl 
of  Walmoden,  a  natural  son  of  George  II, 
was  British  minister.  He  was  at  first  in 
the  Hanoverian,  then  in  the  Phissian,  and 
at  length  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  from 
1796.  In  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  was 
victorious  over  the  French  on  the  G6rde. 
In  1817,  when  count  Nugent  entered  the 
Neapolitan  service,  he  took  his  place  as 
commander  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Walnut  (iuglans).  The  walnuts  di^ 
for  from  the  hickories,  in  many  respects, 
in  the  structure  of  their  flowers  and  fruit; 
and  the  last  have  been  formed  into  a  dis- 
tinct genus  under  the  name  of  eoiya.  (See 
SRdwry.)  The  foliage  and  general  habit 
of  the  trees  are  very  similar,  but  a  differ- 
ence is  again  perceived  in  the  properties 
of  the  wood .  The  true  walnuts  are  easily 
.  recognised  by  the  fruit,  the  outer  rind  be- 
ing destitute  of  valves,  and  the  external 
surfoce  of  the  nut  rugose  and  irregularlv 
furrow*ed.— The  common  European  wa{> 
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nut,  improperly  caUed  with  us  EngHah 
walnut  (/.  rtgta),  was  discovered  by  Mi- 
cbaux  die  elder,  growing  wild  in  the 
province  of  GhilaUi  which  lies  on  the 
Caspian  sea,  between  lau  35°  and  AQP.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  remote 
period,  and  ispow  common  in  the  central 
parts  of  that  continent,  but  flourishes  most 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south-western 
departments  of  France.  It  is  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  tree.  The  fruit,  in  the  wild 
st^e,  contains  a  small,  hard  nut,  of  infe- 
rior quality  ;  but  in  the  cultivated  varieties, 
the  nut  is  much  larger,  the  shell  becomes 
thin  enough  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the 
fingers,  and  the. kernel  is  very  agreeably 
tasted.  These  nuts  are  highly  esteemed, 
and  are  often  served  up  at  desserts,  and 
fi>rAi  an  article  of  commerce.  The  oil 
expresaed  from  them  is  in  general  use  as 
an  article  of  diet,  in  those  districts  where 
the  tree  abounds,  and  serves  a  still  more 
important  purpose  in  the  preparation  of 
fine  colors:  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  the 
complete  and  rapid  manner  in  which  it 
driea,  and  the  facuity  of  obutining  it  per- 
« fectly  limpid,  by  diffiisiisg  it  upon  water 
in  large  shallow  vases.  In  copper-plate 
printing  at  Paris,  it  is  considered  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  a  fine  impression, 
either  in  black  or  colon.  By  boiling  the 
husks  when  beginning  to  decay,  and  the 
bark  of  the  roots,  a  substantial  dark-brown 
color  is  obtained,  which  is  used  by  dyers 
for  woollens,  and  also  by  cabinet-makers 
to  stain  other  species  of  wood  in  imitation 
of  walnut  The  fruit,  in  a  green  state, 
before  the  shell  hardens,  is  much  used  for 
pickling,  and  also  as  an  adulteraticm  of 
soy  sauce.  The  leaves,  strewed  on  the 
ground,  annoy  worms.  Before  mahoga- 
ny was  impelled  so  abundantly  into  Eu- 
rope, the  wood  was  employed,  almost 
exclusively,  in  cabinet-making,  and  is  still 
in  general  use  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
furniture  is  &r  fix>m  being  inelegant  It 
is  preferred  for  the  stocks  of  muskets,  as 
it  18  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
and  elasticity,  than  any  other  wood. 
Great  quantities  of  wooden  shoes  are  also 
made  of  it  Seven  or  eight  varieties  are 
cultivated.  Whenpropaiated  for  timber, 
the  nut  is  sown ;  but  when  fruit  is  the 
object,  inarching  from  the  branches  of 
fiuit-bearing  trees  is  preferable.  Budding 
has  also  been  tried  with  success,  and  the 
buds  succeed  best  when  taken  frorp  the 
base  of  the  annual  shoots :  ordinary-sized 
buds  from  the  upper  parts  of  such  shoots 
generally  fail.  Trees  that  have  not  been 
grafted  or  budded,  may  be  induced  to 
ptoduoe  bloflBoms  by  ringing  the  bark. 


It  is  especially  necessary  to  pmeci  am- 
putated Umbs  from  the  weather^  fay  nice^ 
adapting  a  covering  of  clay  to  the  ex- 
posed surface,  so  as  entirely  to  «xclude 
the  rain.  This  valuable  tree  would  be  a 
desirable  accession  to  the  U.  States.  Its 
timber  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  our  own  black 
wahiut,  but  the  excellence  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  decided  superiority  of  the  oil  in 
the  preparation  of  colors,  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  American  cultivatiMrs.  It  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  many  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  we  are<not  aware  that  plan- 
tations on  a  large  scale  have  been  any 
where  attempied.>-The  black  vralnut  (/. 
nigra)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  the  extreme  nortn  and  east  ex- 
cepted, and  the  low  district  of  the  South- 
em  Suites,  where  its  absence  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
either  too  sandy  or  too  wet  It  requires  a 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  in  favorable  situa- 
tions the  trunk  often  attains  the  diameter  of 
six  or  seven  feet  It  is  one  of  our  largest 
trees,  and  yields  to  none  in  the  miyesty  of 
its  appearance.  The  nuts  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  our  principal  cities,  and  are 
often  served  upon  table.  The  shell  is  very 
hard,  and  the  kernel  is  divided  by  firm 
woody  partitions,  but  has  a  sweet  and 
ajp-eeable  flavor,  though  inferior  to  the 
European.  The  wood  is  very  strong  and 
very  tenacious,  when  throughly  season- 
ed Is  not  liable  to  warp  and  split,  and  re- 
mains sound  a.  long  time,  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture: the  grain  is  sufficiently  fine  to 
admit  a  fine  polish,  and  it  is,  besides,  se- 
cure fi^m  the  attacks  of  worms.  In 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  it  is  split  into  shin- 
gles, and  sometimes  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  frames  of  houses,  but  is 
chiefly  employed  in  cabinet-making 
wherever  it  abounds.  By  selecting  pieces 
immediately  below  the  first  ramifications, 
th^  furniture  is  sometimes  rendered  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  from  the  accidental 
curlinsB  of  the  grain ;  but,  as  the  color 
soon  changes  to  a  dusky  hue,  wild  cherry 
is  frequently  preferred.  It  is  employed 
for  the  stocks  of  muskets,  and  is  said  to 
make  excellent  naves  for  wheels.  At 
Philadelphia,  coflins  are  exclusively  made 
of  it  Black  walnut  is  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  certain  uses  in  naval  architecture, 
but  shoukl  never  be  wrouj^t  till  perfectly 
seasoned,  when  it  is  said  to  be  more 
durable,  though  more  britde,  than  the 
white  oak.  In  the  ship-yards  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  often  used  for  knees  and 
floor  timber  ;  but^in  the  vessels  built  on 
the  Ohio,  it  coostitufes  the  pmcipal  )iart 
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oTtbe  fhune.  On  the  Wabash,  canoes 
are  made  of  it,  which  are  highly  esteem- 
ed fi>r  their  strength  and  durability. 
Planks,  two  inches  in  thickness,  are  ex- 
ported to  England  in  small  quantities. — 
The  bonemut  (/.  dnerea)  is  abundant  in 
tiie  Northern,  and  especially  in  the  West- 
ern States.  It  is  a  much  smaller  tree 
than  the  preceding,  rarely  exceeding  fifty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  ten  or  twelve 
mches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is  elongat- 
ed, corered  externally  with  a  viscid,  ad- 
here substance ;  and  the  nut  is  hard,  very 
rou^  externally,  and  deeply  and  irregu- 
iariy  iiurowed.  The  nuts  are  sometimes 
brought  to  market.  The  wood  Ss  light, 
of  a  reddish  hue,  and  possesses  Imle 
strength,  but  lasts  long,  and  is  secure 
from  worms.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  ccMistruction  of  houses  in  the  country, 
Ixit  never  in  cities.  From  its  resistance 
to  heat  and  moisture,  it  is  esteemed  ibr 
posts  and  rails,  for  troughs  for  the  use  of 
-eaxAe,  and  is  preferred  to  the  red  maple 
&r  com-shovels  and  wooden  dishes,  as  it 
is  lighter  and  less  liable  to  split  At  Pitts- 
horg,  it  IS  sometimes  sawn  into  planks  for 
the  construction  of  small  skins,  which, 
on  account  of  their  lightness,  are  in  re- 
ouest  for  descending  the  river.  At 
Windsor,  in  Vermont,  it  is  used  for  the 
panels  of  coaches  and  chaises,  and  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  this  purpose;  The 
iMrk  am>rds  one  of  the  best  cathartics 
known,  operating  always  with  certainty, 
and  without  pain  or  irritation  even  'm  the 
most  delicate  constitutions  :  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  general  use  except  in  the  country. 
A  dark-brown  dye  is  also  obtained  from 
the  boric,  which  is  emplmred  in  the 
country  for  woollens ;  but  that  afforded 
by  the  black  walnut  is  preferred.  By 
jnercing  the  trunk  eariy  in  the  spring, 
sugar  maybe  obtained,  but  of  inferior 
quality  to  maple  sugar. 

Walpole,  Robert,  eari  of  Orford,  third 
son  of  Robert  Walpoie,  esquire,  was  bom 
at  Houghton,  his  father's  seat,  in  Noriblk, 
in  1676,  and,  in  1696,  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  King's  college,  Cambridge.  In 
1698,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  surviving  brother,  he  became  heir 
to  the  familv  estate,  on  which  he  resiffned 
his  scholareiiip.  He  was  then'  taken  from 
college  by  his  father,  and,  in  the  jovial 
life  of  a  country  ^ntleman,  soon  lost  his 
inclination  for  literature.  In  1700,  he 
married  the  dau^ter  of  sir  John  Shorter, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and,  soon  after, 
succeeded  to  his  paternal  estate  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  wos  also  returned 
representative  for  Castle  Rising,  and  be- 


came an  active  member  of  the  whig  par- 
pr.  In  1702,  he  obtained  his  electMn  fer 
King's  Lynn,  which  he  also  represented 
in  several  succeeding  parliaments.  In 
1705,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  as  lord 
high  admiral  of  England ;  in  1706  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  at  war,  and,  the  foHow- 
mg  year,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1710» 
he  was  one  of  the  parliamentarv  man^ 
agers  in  the  trial  of  Bacheverol ;  but,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  ministry,  he 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments^ 
and,  soon  after,  was  voted,  bv  the  house 
of  commons,  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of 
trust,  and  notorious  corruption  in  his 
office  of  secretary  at  war;  for  which  im- 
puted offence  he  was  expelled  the  house, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Londdn. 
This  severity,  being^  a  party  proceedings 
litde  aiflfected  his  character;  so  that,  m 

1714,  the  borough  of  L^nn  reelected  him ; 
and  he  became  a  formidable  opponent  of 
the  tory  administration.  On  the  accesskm 
of  Georse  I,  a  new  whig  ministry  was 
formed ;  and  Walpoie,  who  had  previous>> 
ly  ingratiated  himself  widi  the  ranrily  of 
Hanover,  was  appointed  pavmaster  of  the 
forces,  treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital,  and  a 
privy  counsellor.  Being  nominated  chairs- 
man  of  the  secret  committee  formed  t» 
inqtnre  into  chai|^  against  the  late  min- 
isters,  he  drew  up  and  moved  the  im- 
peachment  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
earl  of  Stnfford.   In  the  subsequent  year. 

1715,  he  displayed  so  much  energy  and 
vigor  in  support  of  government  during^ 
the  rebellion,  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
important  posts  of  first  lord  of  the  treasu- 
rv  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In 
the  course  of  the  two  folh>wing  yeara^  a 
disunion  took  place  in  the  cabinet  on  the 
question  of  supplies,  to  enable  Geerse  I 
to  vindicate  his  purchase  of  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  agamsl  Charies 
XII  of  Sweden;  and  Mr.  Walpoie  resign- 
ed. On  the  day  of  his  resignation,  he 
brought  in  the  anking  fbnd  bill,  which 
he  subsequently  rendered  nugatory  by 
misapplication.  In  the  next  session,  he 
became  a  strenuous  oppoeer  of  measures 
which,  had  he  been  in  place,  he  would  as 
certainly  have  supported,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  the  rejection,  by  the  com- 
mons, of  the  peerage  bill  of  1719.  He 
was  the  opposer,  in  1720,  of  the  South 
sea  scheme  for  liquidating  the  national 
debt,  on  which  subject  lie  wrote  a  nam* 
phlet  At  length  the  earl  of  Sunderiand^ 
finding  his  ministry  involved  in  great  dif^ 
fieuhies^  made  overtures  to  WalpoK^h* 
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iwumed  his  fonner  post  of  paymaster  of 
the  ioTces.  His  reputation  as  a  financier 
induced  all  eyes  to  be  directed  towaids 
him  on  the  occunence  of  the  unprece- 
dented disasters  arising  from  the  bursting 
of  the  South  sea  bubUe ;  and  lord  Sun- 
derland being  obliged  to  retire,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bemg  implicated  in  the  affiiirs 
of  that  company,  Walpole  resumed  bis 
post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  pre- 
mier. He  was  indisputably  a  most  ser- 
TioeaUe  minister  to  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  mainly  contributed  to  the  dis- 
comfiture c^the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the 
Jacobite  party  in  favor  of  the  rretend^. 
His  funeral  policy  was  principally  char- 
acterized by  the  desire  of  presenrinff 
peace  abroad,  and  avoiding  subjects  of 
oomention  at  home.  He  was  an  able 
financier,  and  certainly  exerted  hioisetf, 
with  considerable  success,  to  improve  the 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  eouolty,  aU 
though  the  introduetion  of  the  excise 
sehme  forms  a  veiy  dubious  claim  to 
applause.  A  pursuit  of  uaefiil  rather  than 
of  ^q^endid  objects,  joined  to  ^  sinoere 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  formed 
the  leading  principles  of  his  government; 
and  the  means  which  he  employed  were 
prudence,  vigilance,  and  a  degree  of  cor- 
ruption not  greiiter  than  what  was  prac- 
tised by  many  of  his  predecessors)  but 
more  general  and  systematie.  Walpole 
as  the  reputed  author  of  the  saying,  that 
^  All  men  have  their  price  ;^  but  mis  bi- 
ographer, arohdeaoon  Coze,  asserts  that 
the  words  were  ^all  thtutt  men,"  speaking 
ofa  particular  body  of  his  oppcments.  He 
was  an  artful  rauier  than  an  ekM|uent 
speaker,  and  discerned,  as  if  by  intuition, 
the  pr^ralent  humor  of  the  house,  and 
praased  or  receded  accordincly.  He  was 
particularly  clear  in  financial  debates,  and 
a  most  excellent  and  diligent  man  of  busi- 
ness. In  private  life,  he  was  distinguish- 
ed by  firanknesB  of  manners  and  a  speeies 
of  jovial  good-nature ;  but  his  mirth  was 
coarse,  and  his  moral  conduct  assumed 
much  of  the  easy  license  of  rank  and 
&shion.  Letters  he  neither  loved  nor 
patronised^  except  the  productions  of  sub- 
altern wnters  in  his  praise  or  defence, 
whom  he  rewarded  hberally.  On  the 
ndbole,  without  being  an  exalted  charac- 
ter, he  was  an  able  nunister.  His  minis- 
try was  finally  shaken  b;^  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  his  exertioits  to  maintain  peace  with 
Spain,  in  1739,  from  which  time  the  op- 
position to  him  gained  ground,  until,  in 
1742,  he  resigned,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Orford.  A  parliamentary  inquiry  into  his 
ponduct  was subseqpiently instituted*,  but, 


after  repeated  firuidess  attacks^  all  pro- 
ceedings against  him  wore  dropped.  His 
health  soon  after  began  to  decline,  owing 
to  repeated  attacks  of  the  stone,  whieh  at 
length  carried  him  oflT,  March  18, 1745, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  ace. — See 
Ooxe's  Jtfemotrs  of  Sir  Robai  mJpoU  (3 
vokk,  4u>.,  1796).— His  brother  Horatio 
(lord  Walpole)  was  bom  in  1678.  He 
filled  several  offices  under  government, 
and  was  an  able  diplomatist  He  was 
rused  to  the  peerage  in  1756,  and  died 
the  following  year.  He  wrote  several  po- 
litical tracts,  and  an  answer  to  Bolinff- 
broke's  Letters  on  History.  (See  CoxA 
Mmoin  <^  Horatio  Lord  IfUpoie.) 

Waijpoijb,  Horace,  earl  of  Orfoid,  third 
and  youn^pest  son  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
was  bom  m  1718.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed 
to  Kin^s  college,  Cambridge.  He  quitted 
the  university  without  a  degree,  and,  by 
the  itttecest  of  his  &ther,  was  nominated 
to  three  valuable  sinecures,  which  he  held 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1739,  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  the  continent,  accompct- 
nied  by  the  poet  Gray,  with  whom  he  had 
a  difiference,  and  they  ported,  Walpole 
subseaaently  taking  all  the  blame  upon 
himself.  He  entered  parliament  in  1741, 
as  member  for  Callington,  and  spoke 
spiritedlv  in  opposition  to  a  motion 
against  his  iather,  but  was,  in  general,  a 
very  »leot  and  inactive  member.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  he  was  not  destined 
finr  the  paths  of  public  life.  With  much 
vivacity  and  love  of  occupation,  his  chief 
delight  was  in  the  indulgence  of  literary 
curiosity,  snd  a  uste  for  antiquity  and  tfaie 
fine  arts.  In  1747,  he  represented  the 
borough  of  Castle  Rising,  and,  in  1754 
and  1761,  that  of  Kins's  Lynn,  and  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  whig  principles  in 
which  he  was  educated ;  and  his  parlia- 
mentary conduct  was  uniformly  correct 
and  independent  In  1748,  he  purchased 
his  small  but  celebrated  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham (q.  v.),  called  Strawberry  AsZZ,  which 
it  formed  no  small  part  of  the  businesB  of 
his  future  life  to  render  a  miniature  spe- 
cimen of  Gothic  architecture,  and  a  splen- 
did collection  of  pieces  of  art,  and  relics 
of  antiquity,  many  of  thepn  curious  and 
valuable,  and  others  of  rather  a  trifling 
description.  He  first  made  himself  known 
as  a  writer  by  some  papeni  in  the  Worid, 
and  a  few  poems  in  Dodsley's  Collections. 
His  fi»t  separate  publication  appeared  in 
1752,  entitled  JEdes  Wabtoliana,  being  a 
description  of  his  father's  seat  at  Hough- 
ton. In  1757,  he  set  up  a  printing-press 
at  Strawberry  hill,  at  which  he  printed 
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Gny^  Odflfli  and  variouB  other  worits. 
Vtmn  luB   own  pren  also  appeared,  in 
17S8»  die  fint  edhioo  of  his  Gatalogae  of 
Rojal  and  Noble  Authors.    This  was  fcl- 
bwed  by  a  collection  of  FughiTe  Pieces^ 
and,  in  1761,  by  his  Anecdotes  of  Pamt- 
ing  in  England  f3  vols^  4to  A  compiled 
from  Ae  papen  or  the  artist  Geor|^  Yer- 
tne.    Two  more  volumes  were  afterwards 
added;  and  the  whole  Ibrms  a  valuable 
eoDection.    In  1764,  his  friendship  for 
general  Conway  drew  ftnm  him  a  pam- 
pblei  on  the  dismisBsl  of  that  officer  from 
the  anny,  on  account  of  the  vote  which 
he  gave  on  general  warrants.  .  In  1765, 
appeared  bis  romantic  fiction  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto,  the  prolific  parent  of  the 
Raddifie  romance,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
amilar  fictions.    Being  at  Paris  in  1765, 
be  oomposed  a  French  letter  to  Rousseau, 
in  the  name  of  the  kln^  of  Prussia,  by 
way  of  exposing  the  vanity  and  self-con- 
sequenee  of  that  smgular  character,  who 
acted  on  the  occasion  with  his  usual  ex- 
trevaganoe.      Walpole    was,    however, 
scarcely  excusable  for  this  attack  upon 
tbe  morbid  sensibility  of  a  man  who  nad 
p^ea  him  no  provocation;  but  his  cor- 
respondence irith  Hume  sujtpiies  a  vei^ 
extraordinary  specimen  of  his  aristoerau- 
ed  contempt  tor  authore  by  profossioD. 
In  1767,  he  declmed  being  again  chosen 
to  flit  in  parHamenc ;  soon  after  which  ap- 
peared his  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Kinj^  Richard  III.    It  is  an 
acute  and   in^emous   performance,  but 
&jikd  in  convincing  the  public ;  and  the 
biie^  but  conclusive  investigation  of  it  by 
GSibon,  in  his  miscellaneous  works,  has 
mobably  disposed  of  the  question  for  ever. 
Mr.  Walpole  forgot  his  dignity  so  much 
in  regard  to  this  performance,  as  to  ex- 
punge his  name  from  the  list  of  members 
of  tne  antiquarian  society,  because  two 
papers  were  read  before  them  controvert* 
10^  part  of  his  evidence.    In  1768,  he 
pnnted  his  Mysterious  Mother-Hi  very 
powerfully  written  tragedy,  on  a  disagree- 
able subject,  and  one  which  altogether 
precludes  it  from  the  stage.    About  this 
time  occurred  the  transaction  with  the 
unhappif  Chatterton  (q.  v.),  which  sub- 
jectea  him  to  so  mucn  censure ;  but  his 
fault,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  his  general  apathy  towards 
literary  men.    He  visited  Paris  in  1771 
and  1775,  and  became  much  distinguished 
in  the  cirele  of  the  celebrated  madame  dn 
Defibnd,  who  particulariy  admired  him. 
Hie  princii^  incident  of  his  advanced 
yean  was  his  accesHion  to  the  earidom  of 
Orfiird,  by  the  death  of  his  nei^M^— an 


deration  which  gave  him  more  trouble 
than  satisfaction,  and  which  made  no  al- 
teraidon  in  his  mode  of  living  or  litemry 
pursuits.  His  death,  which  was  hastened 
Of  a  hereditary  gout,  that  had  reduced 
hnn  to  a  cripple,  took  place  in  March, 
1797,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  be- 
queathed to  Robert  Berry,  esquire,  and 
his  two  daughters,  all  his  printed  and 
manuscript  works,  of  which  a  collective 
edition  was  published  in  1798  (5  vols.,4to.V 
The  most  valuable  addition  to  what  had 
formerly  appeared  consisted  in  his  letters 
to  a  great  variety  of  correspondents,  writ* 
ten  with  great  ease  and  vivacity,  but  oc<- 
casionally  exhibiting  afl^tation  and  efibrt. 
He  is  certainly,  however,  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  witty  of  letter-writers,  but  too 
frequendy  deemed  his  letters  a  grace  and 
a  nvor  accorded  to  his  literary  c<MTe- 
spondents,  which  superseded  the  neceeri- 

a  of  any  thing  more  substantial  His 
emoirs  of  the  last  ten  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  George  U  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1822) 
are  of  the  highest  value  for  the  domestic 
history  of  that  period.  In  1825,  appeared 
his  Letters  to  toe  Earl  of  Hereford,  form- 
ing the  ninth  volume  of  a  quarto  edition 
or  his  worio.  See,  also,  the  fFaipoUanm 
(3  vols.,  18mo),  and  the  ReminiscenetM  of 
Horace  WaimUe  (1826).  His  plan  of  life 
was  formea  upon  a  selfish  principle  of 
self-enjoyment.  As  an  author,  he  ranks 
respectably  amonff  general  writers. 

Walpuroa,  M^lburba,  or  Waupor- 
eis ;  a  saint,  bom  in  England,  sister  of 
&u  Willibald,  fiist  bishop  of  Eichst&dt,  in 
Germany,  and  niece  of  St.  Boniface,  the 
aposde  of  the  Germans.  She  went,  like 
her  uncle  and  brother,  to  Germany  as  a 
misnonaiT,  and  became,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  abbess  of  a  convent 
at  Heidenheim,  in  Franconia.  She  must 
have  been  a  learned  woman,  as  she  was 
considered  the  author  of  a  Latin  descrip- 
tion of  the  Travels  of  St.  Willibald.  After 
her  death  (776  or  778),  she  received  tlie 
honors  of  a  saint,  was  believed  to  work 
many  miracles,  and  chapels  in  honor  of 
her  were  built  in  many  places.  From 
the  circumstance  that  in  Germui  alma- 
nacs the  name  Walpurgia  has  heen 
accidentally  placed,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  together  with  the  names  of 
the  apostles  Philip  and  James,  against 
the  first  of  May,  the  night  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  May,  so  fiunous,  in  German 
legends,  for  the  assembling  of  the  witches^ 
has  heen  called  Walpurg%$  wigki.  The 
first  of  May  is  an  important  day  for  the 
German  cultivator:  many  c^mtraets  are 
made  at  this  time  j  die  labors  of  the  field 
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aasume  new  activity,  &c.  It  is  not 
stnmge  that,  on  so  important  a  day,  the 
devil  and  the  witches  were  supposed  to 
be  more  active  than  usual,  and  to  assem- 
ble in  a  particular  place  to  organize  the 
work  of  eviL  This  superstition^  however, 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient 
derman  mythology.  Hence  straw  was 
burned  in  many  places,  on  the  Walpui^ 
gis-night,  with  a  view  of  diqjersing  the 
malignant  beings — a  custom  still  pre- 
served in  some  places.  The  chief  con- 
Tocatipn  of  the  witches  was  considered  to 
take  place  on  the  Brocken.  Many  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  first  of  May,  in 
Germany,  originated  in  this  supentition. 
Walrus  {tnchecua  rosmarua);  a  ma- 
rine quadruped,  resembling  the  seals  m 
tfae  structure  of  the  feet,  but  differing  in 
the  teeth  and  digestive  system.  It  is  Imve 
and  unwieldy,  sometimes  attaining  the 
weight  of  3000  pounds,  and  inhabits  un- 
frequented coasts  in  the  arctic  seas.  The 
head  is  oval,  short,  small,  and  fiat  in  firont: 
the  fiat  portion  of  the  fiice  is  set  with 
very  strong  bristles,  which  are  pellucid, 
about  a  span  in  length,  and  twiiied ;  the 
orifices  of  the  ears  are  very  small,  but  the 
sense  of  smelling  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly acute ;  the  incisors  are  four  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  the  two  middle  ones  ar6 
shed  as  the  animal  advances  in  age ;  the 
upper  canines  are  large,  elephant>like 
tusks,  directed  downwanls ;  the  feet  are 
very  short,  and  the  toes  are  connected  by 
a  membrane,  and  armed  with  strong  nails ; 
the  tail  is  short.  Formerly,  vast  herds 
of  these  animals  frequented  tiie  shores 
of  the  islands  between  Northern  Asia  and 
America,  Davis's  straits  and  Hudson's 
bay,  in  lat.  62^,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
the  Magdalen  islands,  in  the  ffulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  between  lat.  47^  ana  48° ;  but, 
at  present,  the  walrus  is  no  where  nume- 
rous, except  on  the  icy  shores  of  Spitz- 
bersen  and  the  remotest  northern  coasts 
of  America.  Voyages  were  once  made 
to  procure  its  tusks  and  oil,  and  it  is  said 
that  1200  or  1500  individuals  have  been 
sometimes  killed  at  once  out  of  a  herd. 
The  walrus  is  slow  and  clumsy  white  on 
land,  but  quick  and  active  in  the  water. 
It  often  comes  on  shore,  and  the  female 
brmgs  fi>rth  her  voung  there  in  the  spnng. 
It  is  fearless  and  inoffensive,  unless  dis- 
turbed, and  strongly  attached  to  its  mate 
and  vounff,  but  becomes  fierce  and  for- 
midaole  v^en  attacked,  especially  if  the 
younff  are  present,  furiously  endeavoring 
to  sink  tiie  boats  by  rising  and  hooking 
its  tasks  over  their  ades;  and  frecjuently 
the  violence  of  its  Mows  is  8uffi<;ient  to 


suive  the  planks  of  small  boats,  lis  prxn^ 
dpal  food,  it  is  said,  consists  of  shell-fish. 
Ttie  tusks  grow  to  the  length  of  ten  or 
twenty  inches,  or  sometimes  even  three 
feet,  weighing  from  five  to  ten  pounds. 
They  are  worked  like  ivoiy,  Uit  turn 
yelk)W  in  a  shorter  time.  The  skin  is 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes. 

Wal8ai.l;  a  max^et  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafibrd, 
116  miles  firom  London ;  population, 
15,066.  By  tiie  reform  act  of  1832, 
Walsall  was  constituted  a  borough,  re- 
turning one  member  to  parliament 

Walsinoham,  Thomas  oiQ  an  English 
chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  where  he  held  the  office  of  pre- 
centor ;  and  he  also  styles  himself  royal 
historiographer.  His  works  are,  JEsioria 
BreiMj  containing  the  annals  of  England, 
fit>m  the  end  of  Henry  IIFs  reign,  form- 
ing a  continuation  to  the  history  of  Mat 
thew  Pahs;  and  Hupodigmfi  JSTeustritB^ 
giving  an  account  of  the  occurrences  in 
Normandy,  from  the  time  of  RoUo  to  the 
sixth  year  of  Henry  V.  These  pieces 
were  published  by  archbishop  Parker 
(London,  1574,  folio). 

Wajlsingham,  sir  Francis,  an  Enfflish 
statesman^  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, descended  of  an  ancient  &mily, 
was  a  native  of  Chiselhurst  in  Kent  He 
was  educated  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and,  at  an  early  age,  travelled  on 
the  continent,  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  manners  and  policy  of 
foreign  nations.  His  first  employment 
was  that  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  whence  he  returned  in  1573^ 
and,  being  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  In  the  important' ntuation 
which  he  filled,  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  his  sovereign,  and  contributed, 
by  his  policy,  to  the  stabilitv  of  her  gov- 
ernment The  means  which  he  adopted, 
however,  for  tiie  attainment  of  his  pur- 
poses, were  not  of  the  most  honorable 
description.  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies, 
says,  **Sir  F.  Walsingham  outdid  the 
Jesuits  in  tiieir  own  bow,  and  over-reftch^ 
ed  them  in  their  equivocation  and  mental 
reservation ;  never  settiing  a  lie,  but 
warily  drawing  out  and  discovering  the 
truth.  Few  fetters  escaped  his  hands, 
whose  contents  he  coula  read  and  not 
touch  the  seals.  He  had  the  wonderful 
art  of  weaving  plots,  in  which  busy  peo- 
ple werQ  80  entangled  that  they  could 
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fMver  60eape,  but  were  eooietiiiiee  epered 
upon  eabiiiliiHOD;  at  otben,  hanged  for 
example.  He  would  eherieh  a  plot  for 
yean  together,  admittiog  the  ewDBpiratoiv 
to  his  own  and  the  queen's  preeeooe  A- 
nuKarly,  but  dogging  them  out  wateh- 
fiiUj.*^  Such  was  Uie  policy  of  this  state*- 
man,  who  is  staled  to  have  maintained 
My-tkree  agents  and  eightnen  epies  in 
ftfoign  courts.  In  1581,  he  went  on  a 
seeond  embassy  to  France,  lo  treat  of  a 
maniage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke 
of  Aajou ;  and,  in  1583;  he  was  sent  to 
the  oouit  of  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  brought  back 
a  higher  opmion  of  the  abiliiies  of  the 
(iiOire  sorereign  of  Britain  than  die 
event  justified.  He  acted  a  veiy  impor- 
tant»  but  by  no  meani  h<MiorBble  part,  in 
the  detection  of  BabingCOn's  plot  against 
tfie  life  of  the  queen,  in  1586»  and  in 
the  subsemient  proceedings  against  Maijr, 
queea  of  Scots.  His  death  took  place  m 
ApriAj  1500t»  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  his  remains  were  interrad.  pri- 
vately, by  night,  in  St  Paul's  church, 
apprehenflions  being  entertained  that  his 
coipae  might  be  arrested  on  account  of 
hisdebts.  Anaccount  of  his  negotiations 
and  bis  deqpatdws  from  France  appear- 
ed under  the  tide  of  Che  Complete  Am- 
(1655,  IbKo);  and  a  woik  called 
iwffHKcahas  been  ascribed  to  him, 
bat  its  authenticily  ie  questionable. 

Waltbau  ;  a  post-town  in  Bfiddlesex 
county,  MassaebuBetti,  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  which  sroarates  it  from 
Newton;  ten  miles  west  of  Boston,  thir- 

Sfoor  east  by  north  fi:om  Worcester, 
S  miles  from  Washington :  population, 
in  1690,  1677;  in  1890,  1859.  It  is  a 
pJcMMBit  town,  and  contains  two  Coagre- 
gational  meeting-houses,  and  three  cot- 
ton manuftctories,  which  are  among  the 
most  extensive  and  best  conducted  estab- 
liBfamentB  of  the  kind  in  this  countiy. 
They  belong  to  a  company  of  gentlemen 
leaimng  principally  in  Boston.  The 
capital  stock  amounts  to  (600,000,  three 
iburthfl  of  which  are  vested  in  mill  privi- 
leeea  on  diaries  river,  land,  houses,  three 
bnek  manufiictories,  and  machinery, 
eompfiiing  8064  spindles  and  231  looms. 
Th«e  worits  erapk>y  about  400  persons, 
principally  females,  an^l  from  60  to  80 
men  m  making  machineiy.  The  quan- 
tity of  cotton  annually  used  amounts  to 
about  700,000  pounds,  and  the  cloth  made 
to  2,000,000  yards.  These  works  were 
commeiM^  m  1814;  the  whole  com- 
pleted in  1831.  There  are  also  bleach- 
ing wo^a,  carried  by  stearo^  as  which 
vox..  XIII.  6 


two  tons  of  cooda  aie  daily  hliia(eliad» 
calendered  and  packed.  There  afe  two 
soboob  aij^ppofted  by  the  yroprietoia  of 
the  ftetones,  at  which  mstruetion  is 
ronilariy  provided  without  chaiffe. 

W  AI.THBR  or  TRK  VooBx^rxinx,  one  of 
the  moot  eminent  old  German  lyric  poetl 
of  the  class  of  Mmnuuuten  (q.  v.),  waa 
descended  from  a  noble,  out  not  wnltiby 
finulv,  whose  castfe,  Vogelweide,  in  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  Upper 
Thurgau.  Walther  reaided  at  die  court 
of  Frederic,  the  eldaat  aon  of  Leonald  VI, 
duke  of  Ausuria  and  Stiria.  FMeiie 
took  the  croasin  1195^  departed  fbrPelea- 
tine  in  1197,  and  died  the  enauinc  vear, 
on  the  ciusade.  Walther  seems  m  have 
left  the  court  of  Vienna  immediately 
after  the  loss  of  his  royal  patron.  After 
the  murder  of  Philip  of  Suabia,  in  190^ 
he  set  out  on  his  wanderings.  At  tiie 
court  of  Philip  Auguttus^  king  of  Fruioe, 
he  seems  to  have  met  with  a  land  recep- 
tion; but  he  remained  longest  at  the 
aplendM  court  of  the  landgrave  of  Tliu- 
miM,  who  had  always  around  him  a 
drele  of  poeta,  and  instituted  that  cele- 
bratod  poetic  contest,  the  war  on  the 
Wartbura  (1207),  in  which  Wakher  took 
iMurt  Walther  diows  himseUv  in  his  po- 
ntical  poema,  a  warm  defender  of  the 
imperial  power  and  honor,  against  die 
encroachments  of  the  clergy  and  their 
head  in  Rome.  Some  time  after  the 
arrival  of  Frederic  II  in  Gennany,  we 
find  Walther  asain  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  lundly  treated  by  Leopold 
VII.  After  L«»pold*s  death,  in  1330. 
Walther  seems  to  have  left  the  court  or 
Vienna,  of  the  decline  of  which  he  com- 
plains ;  and  of  the  fbrther  events  of  his 
iHe,  we  only  know  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  crusade,  probaUv  ibe  one  undertak- 
en by  the  empeior  l^rederic  II,  to  Palea- 
dne,inl237.  The  year  in  which  Walther 
died  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  his  birth ; 
he  must  have  lived,  however,  till  after 
1980.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  a  pious  contemplation  of  the 
WOrid,  of  death,  and  etemi^.  His  pMms, 
all  of  them  lyric,  may  be  found  m  the 
manuscript  collections  of  the  MUmesing' 
en.  (q.  v.)  Lachraann  has  published 
them  acc<xding  to  the  original  text  (Ber- 
lin, 1827).  Akland  baa  given  an  account 
of  the  ufe  and  character  of  this  poet 
under  the  tide  ffaUher  von  der  Vogelweide, 
etc.  (Stuttgart,  1823). 

Walton,  Isaak,  an  ingenious  and 
amuaing  writer,  was  bom  at  Stafford,  in 
August,  159a  He  was  probably  of  low 
parentage,  ftnr  he  settled  m  London  aa  a 
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or  mittmer  and  linen-draper, 
and  kept  a  shop  in  Fleet  adeet  About 
1693,  he  manned  the  sister  of  bishop 
Ken,  and,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  civu 
wars,  he  removed  from  the  metropolis. 
Hia  death  took  place  at  Winchester,  in 
1683.  He  was  the  editor  of  several  pub- 
licadons,  and  sained  conaderable  celeb- 
rity by  a  treatise  entitled  the  Complete 
An^jler,  or  the  Ck)ntemplative  Man's  Rec- 
reation, which  has  passed  throuofa  nume- 
rous editions ;  and  his  Biograpnical  Me- 
moire  of  bishop  SanderscHi,  Hooker,  sfar 
H.  Wotton,  George  Heibert,  and  doctor 
Donne,  which  have  attuned  an  equal 
4Bhare  of  popularity.  Though  poflsesBed 
of  much  general  information,  Walton 
made  no  pretensions  to  learning ;  and  the 
charm  of  nis  writings  depends  on  the  air 
of  verisimititude  and  unaffected  benevo- 
lence which  they  exhibit  Some  short 
pieces  of  poetry  are  interspersed  in  hia 
works,  whicfa  evince  much  taste  and 
feeling. 

Walton,  Brian ;  a  learned  divine  and 
critic,  bom  about  1000,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  decree  of 
master  of  arts,  in  1623.  Removing  to 
London,  he  obtained  a  rectory  in  1626, 
and,  ten  years  after,  was  instituted  to  the 
risctory  of  St  Giles's  in  the  fields.  In 
1639,  he  commenced  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  the  civil  wars,  he  fiivored  the  royal 
cause,  and  was  consequendy  oUiced  to 
take  sAielter  at  Oxford.  There  he  rormed 
the  scheme  of  a  Polyglot  Bible,  to  which  he 
owes  his  literary  reputation.  This  worit 
was  completed  and  published  in  six  vol- 
umes, folio,  in  1657,  under  the  following 
tide :  Bihlia  Sacra  PoLygUMa  compUctentia 
(textus  ariginales)  Hebratcum,  awn  Penia- 
UMcho  Samantanoy  Chaldaicum^  Grcecum 
{versumutMue  onHquarum),  Samaritantt, 
Orac<z  LXX  hUerfp^  ChaldtdctB^  Suria- 
cm,  Arabiedt^  JEtkiipiciBf  Ptraic^  rvUg, 
Lot  qtdequid  wmparari  poterat :  cum  Tez- 
tuium  d  Vernonum  Oricfdalwm  JVan^ch 
iifndbuB  Latims,  Doctor  Walton  had 
several  assistants  in  his  laborious  under- 
taking, of  whom  the  principal  was  doctor 
Edmund  CastelL  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
Bible,  with  a  new  dedication  (the  original 
one  to  Oliver  Cromwell  having  been 
cancelled),  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains ;  and,  in  1660,  he  was  raised  to 
the  oishopric  of  Chester.  His  death  todc 
place  in  London,  1661. 

Waltojt,  Geoige,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  bom  in 
Frederic  county,  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1740.    He  possessed  an  eager  desire  of 


knowledge,  and  devoted  to  its  acquiaitioli 
all  the  moments  he  could  spare  from  Bis 
early  occupation  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
carpenter.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service,  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and,  in  1774,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Amonff  the  patriots  who  assembled  at 
the  *«  hberty  pole,"  at  Tondee's  tavern,  Sa- 
vannah, to  aevise  measures  of  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  England,  he  ap- 
peared, and  took  a  prominent  part  In 
January,  1775^  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  ajpe- 
tition  to  the  king ;  and,  in  February,  1776, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gati<Mi  to  the  national  cmigress,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  Mdy,  with  litde 
intermission,  until  1781.  In  December, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  mi- 
litia, and  received  a  wound  in  the  tluffh, 
during  the  defence  of  Savannah.  Be 
was  made  prisoner,  but  exchanged  in 
September,  1779.  He  was  twice  chosen 
ffovemor  of  the  state,  once  a  senator  of 
me  U.  States,  mnd,  at  four  different  peri- 
ods, ajudge  of  the  superior  courts,  wnich 
last  office  he  held  fifteen  years,  until  bis 
death,  Feb.  3,  1804.  His  powers  were 
strong,  and  his  temperament  ardent 

WAI.TZ  (German  Wahtr^  literally  roUar) ; 
a  national  Gennan  dance,  common,  how- 
ever, among  other  nationa  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  Spain,  &C.,  and  of  late  inCroK 
duced  into  JBni^and  and  the  U.  States.  A 
waltz  ousfat  to  be  danced  with  much 
grace  and  precision ;  and  the  first  note 
of^each  bfu:  (the  music    being  always 

written  in|  or  |  time)  should  be  distinct, 

and  longer  than  the  two  others.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  auppose  that  the  waltz 
music  is  dways  gay.  The  waltz  of 
the  north  of  Germany  was  grave  and 
slow,  whilst  that  of  the  south,  particular- 
ly of  Vienna,  is  gay,  and  may  degene- 
rate into  a  bacchanalian  swiftness.  The 
quick,  gay  waltz  is  the  most  conmion  at 
present  Several  waltz  tunes  are  now 
often  united,  to  prevent  monotony.  One 
of  the  most  important  rules  for  waltzing 
well,  yet  oflen  neglected  by  foreigners,  is, 
that  both  the  dancers  should  stand  paral- 
lel, and  directly  opposite  each  other. 

Wampum  (from  xoaxnpi  or  w&mpi,  sig- 
niiying,  in  the  Massachusetts  Indian  lan- 
guage, tohtie,  the  color  of  the  shells  most 
frequent  in  wampum  belts);  shells,  or 
strings  of  shells,  used,  by  the  American  In- 
dians, as  money.  These,  when  united,ft>rm 
a  broad  belt,  which  is  worn  as  an  ornament 
or  girdle.    It  is  soinetimes  called 
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wumpagutf  or  uHmpeagmtf  or 

vuigve^  or  which  tvampum  seems  to'be  a 

eooOTBctioiu 

WAin»xuKo;  a  technical  term  with 
German  mechanics,  to  denote  their  cus- 
tom of  travelling  into  foreign  countries 
after  finishing  their  apprenticeship.  For- 
merly, they  were  bound  bv  law,  in  all 
Gennan  states,  to  travel  in  this  way,  oth- 
erwise they  could  Aot  make  their  master- 
pieces ;  that  is,  those  specimens,  of  their 
skill,  by  which  they  proved  to  the  corpo- 
ration that  they  were  fit  to  become  mas- 
ters, and  which  they  are  still  bound  to 
exhibit  in  several  parts  of  Germany 
where  corporations  exist  Whether  this 
habit  of  wandering  arose  firom  the  uni- 
Torsal  disposition  of  the  Germans  lor 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  which 
scsttera  German  mechanics  all  over  the 
world,  or  flmn  the  unsettled  habits  of 
many  chsses  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the 
kiujdits,  the  vacaniki  (see  Schaoif  voL  xi, 
p.  &1),  CHT  the  firequent  campaigns  of  the 
Germans  in  Italy,  where  tlra  servants  of 
the  noblemen  ieamed  many  arts  not 
knovm  in  Germany,  we  cannot  here  dis- 
coBB.  In  summer,  mechanics  may  al- 
ways be  seen  on  the  roads  in  Germa- 
ny, canying  knapsacks  and  sometimes 
a  few  toolsL  Iwy  receive  dinner  and 
lodana^  or  nMmey,  nom  tbe  corporation  in 
catmplgice,  or  finom  the  master-woikmen, 
if  then  are  onlv  a  few  in  a  place.  Many 
peculiarities  and  absurdities  are  connected 
with  tins  receiving  of  presents.  Instead 
of  a  pssqwrt,  they  carry  ^  wuiderin^- 
books^"  so  called,  which  must  be  kept  m 
good  order,  and  shown  to  the  police  of  the 
places  tbroiu^  which  they  pass. 

Wahkxb,  rerdinand  Gfeminian,  doctor 
of  tlieokgy,  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy in  the  univerntjr  of  Freiburg,  nfss 
mn  in  1758^  in  Freiburg,  in  the  Brisgau, 
was  made  profeasor  of  morals  in  1788, 
snd  elected^ffchbishop,  but  died  in  18d4, 
befiire  the  papal  confirmation  arrived  firom 
Rome.  His  works  would  prove  iostruc- 
tive  to  many  Catholics  who  believe  that 
they  abandon  their  faith  if  they  give  up 
certain  things  which  are  inoonsislent 
with  die  present  stste  of  intelligence,  or 
with  die  testunony  of  history.  Among 
his  works  are  the  following: — On  Rea- 
son and  Revelation,  widi  a  View  to  the 
Moral  Wants  of  Mankind  (Vienna,  1808, 
9d  ed^Freibttrg);  On  the  Matrimonial  Tie, 
couidered  with  Respect  to  Natursl  Law 
snd  Pura  Morally  (1810) ;  and  System  of 
Christian  Morals. 

Wai^«#o  IsiiAho;  an  island  of  North 
America,  ftnnad  by  the  junction  of  the 


Mulmomah  with  the  C<^umbia,  twen^ 
miles  long  and  ten  broad.  Its  numerous 
ponds  abound  with  the  common  arrow- 
head (fogittfirui  sagiUifoKa),  to  the  root 
of  which  is  attached  a  bulb,  growing  in 
the  mud.  This  bulb,  to  which  the  In- 
dttns  give  the  nsine  of  ta^potoo,  is  the 
great  article  of  food,  and  almost  the  sta* 

$ile  article  of  commerce  on  the  Columbia, 
t  is  never  out  of  season,  so  that,  at  all 
times  of  the  vear,  the  valley  is  fiwqusnled 
by  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  come  to 
gather  it.  It  ia  coUected  chiefly  by  the 
women,  who  take  a  light  canoe  in  a  pond 
where  the  water  is  as  high  as  the  breast, 
and,  by  means  of  their  toes,  separate  the 
root  firom  tbe  bulb,  which,  <hi  being  fieed 
fiom  the  mud,  rises  immediately  te  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  is  thrown  into 
the  canoe.  This  plant  is  found  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Columbia  valley,  but 
does  not  grow  fiurther  eastward. 

Wappizto;  a  village  and  parish  d 
England,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  north  bank 
of  me  Thames,  one  of  the  out-parishes  of 
London,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  persons  employed  in 
trade,  coimected  with  the  flipping  of  th» 
port  of  London ;  population,  i»89.  Here 
are  the  London  docks,  St  Catharine's 
docks,  &C.,  and  the  stupendous  ware- 
houses belong  to  the  custom-house,  &c. 
(See  Dockff  snd  London,) 

Wail  in  general;  a  state  of  hostility 
and  violence  between  mdividuals,  or,  in  a 
more  common  sense,  between  sovereign 
nations,  who,  having  no  superior  power  to 
which  to  a|ipeal  for  the  decision  of  their 
disputes^  have  recourse  to  force  and  arma. 
In  contradistinctkm  to  international  or 
public  war,  ewU  war  designates  a  similar 
state  of  violence  existing  between  differ- 
ent portions  or  members  of  the  same  na- 
tion. International  wars  are  generaUy 
distinguished  into  oSeaakwe  wars,  or  wars 
of  attack,  and  defensive  wars,  or  wars  of 
defence.  The  party  which  carries  on 
what  is  called  an  oflfensive  war  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means,  always  the  origi- 
nal author  oi  the  hostile  measures,  since 
the  seenunir  assailant  is  ofteii  forced  into 
his  position  by  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
or  the  menacmg  posture  of  the  other  par- 
ty. It  is  well  known  that  both  belliger- 
ents aim  to  acquire  the  credit  of  acting 
on  the  defensive,  partly  to  conciliate  pub- 
Uc  opinion,  which,  mough  often  mis- 
takenly, commonly  pronounces  a  defen- 
sive war  justifiable,  and  condemns  an  o^ 
fonsive  war ;  and  sometimes,  also,  to  se- 
cure the  sssistance  of  foreign  powers, 
which  has  been  guarantied,  by  trsaty,  to 
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one  or bothpartiefl, who  may  beeome  tbe 
oUect  of  oflensiTe  meaBorea.  The  right 
or  declaring  war,  in  monarchical  govern- 
nientB,  is  commonly  in  the  king,  as  the 
actual  sovereign  power,  or  the  head  of  tbe 
executiTe,  as  in  constitutional  monarchies. 
In  England  and  France,  the  king  has  the 
right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace ; 
bSt  this  power  is  virtually  controlled  by 
the  legislatiTe  power toffrant  or  withhold 
supplies.  In  the  U.  States,  the  consti- 
tution provides  (art.  1,  sec.  8)  that  the 
congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  provide  and 
inffcintitm  a  navy.  It  is  not,  in  modem 
tunes,  a  common  practice  to  make  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war,  or  official  previ- 
ous notice  to  the  enemy ;  but  a  domestic 
man^^sto  of  the  sovereign  to  his  si^ectS| 
or  to  the  nation,  is  considered  as  sufficient 
to  apprize  neotrab  that  a  war  actually 
exists.  Thus^  in  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  1778,  the  recalfing  of 
die  British  minister  from  Fsris  was  con- 
sidered the  first  public  act  of  hostilily ; 
and  there  was  no  other  declaration  of 
war.  So,  in  the  war  of  1812,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  hostilities 
were  oonmienced,  on  our  part,  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  act  of  congress  was  passed^ 
without  waitinff  to  communicate  our  in- 
tentions to  the  English  government.  In- 
dividuals have  no  right  to  commit  acts  of 
hostili^,  except  in  self-defence,  without  a 
eommiSBion  from  the  proper  authoritieflL 
and  are  liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates  and 
robbers  if  they  undertake  hostilities  on 
their  own  responsibility.  (See  Prtoateer*; 
and  Pnxe.y-i>n  the  rights  and  duties  of 
belligerents  in  general,  see  the  articles  JV*a- 
HoMf  Lauf  of;  and  C^&nqueH,  See^  like- 
wise, Soldker»j  Straiegy,  MUiiary  Sciences^ 
Anmiy  Nhaayy  TSraQUvn^  &c. 

frar^  Pmiate^  or  dub-Law  ( jti#  iiumiio- 
ritim;  in  German,  FhuOrechL  fist-law). 
Throughout  the  countries  which  com- 
posed me  Cariovingian  empire,  no  feudal 
right  was  more  universaUv  established 
Kod  exercised  than  that  of  private  war, 
the  immediate  cause  and  systematic  com- 
mencement of  which  are  sufficientiy  to 
be  found  in  the  anarchy  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  cenUirie&  During  the  abey- 
ance of  all  regal  or  nationu  authority, 
the  mat  feudatories  were,  in  fhct,  in  the 
condition  of  foreign  powers  to  each  oth- 
er: they  were  without  any  common  su- 
periorjurisdiction.  to  which,  had  they  been 
inclined,  they  could  appeal  for  the  redress 
of  injuries;  and  the  power  of  the  sword 
•ftme  rsmatned  lo  decade  their  quaneb. 


(See  MUU  .%»,  'and  Fnuki  iS^ifem.) 
Their  example  was  foHowed  by  their 
subvassals,  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  perpetnaUy  revafled  with  internal 
hostilities.  In  England  alone,  of  all  feu- 
dal countriesy  this  scounpe  was  litde  felt ; 
and,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
practice  c»  private  ware  was  unknown 
under  the  Norman  kings^  yet  the  rig^t  of 
waging  these  feuds  was  never  recognised : 
theiroccurrence  was  denounced,  and  some- 
times puniriied,  as  an  offence  against  the 
king's  peace,  that  is,  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  crown.  (See  Hulam's 
Middle  •%»,  vol.  ii,  chap.  8.)  By  the 
finidal  customs  of  tiie  continent  the  right 
of  private  war  was  extended  to  all  per^ 
sons  of  noble  quality,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  all  possessors  of  fiefi  on  knigfatiy  ten- 
ure. But  they  must  be  equal,  in  the  scale 
of  infeudation,vrith  their  adv^saries:  nor 
did  c^ery  civil  cause  of  oflence  justify  an 
appeal  to  arms,  but  such  deadly  injuries 
onry  as  are  usually  deemed  capitel  crimes 
in  modem  juri^nrndence,  or  such  out- 
rageous insuhs  as  no  knight  ought  endure. 
Wnen  the  war  was  once  begun,  h  might 
legally  be  espoused  by  the  relations  of 
bSh  parties ;  and  it  was  even  incumbent 
on  tiMite,  in  soitaeeases,  to  give  aid  in  die 
quarrel,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  chotnA 
and  inheritance  of  kindled.  S6B  more 
weife  tiie  vassals  of  eddi  combatant  in- 
volved in  tiie  contest,  since,  by  the  very 
essence  of  the  fbudal  cibliffations^  thc^' 
were  bound  to  defetid  and  aaBist  their 
lordd.  The  means  by  which  this  perni- 
cious custom  was  finally  abrocsted,  wera 
various.  The  most  remariEable  was  the 
truce  of  God  (q.  v.),  b^r  which  men  were 
fbriiidden  to  anail  their  adverearies  dur- 
ing any  of  the  holy  festivals,  and  Slso  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  every  Wednes- 
day eveninff  and  Mondav  morning,  as 
embracing  those  days  of  the  week  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  passion  and 
resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  At  first, 
the  truce  of  God,  extending  from  France, 
was  adopted  throughout  Europe;  bu^ 
notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  (^urch, 
and  repeated  decrees  of  popes  and 
councils,  its  provisions  appear  to  have 
been  little  regarded.  The  interposition 
of  royal  authority  was  necessary  to  re- 
strain, and  finatfy  to  extinguish,  these 
bloody  fbuds ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
the  aceompMiment  of  this  oMect  dates 
from  the  orainance  of  Louis  I  A,  forbid- 
ding, under  penalty  of  treason,  the  com- 
mencement of  any  private  war  until  £nty 
days  after  the  commisBion  of  tlfo  act 
in   which  the  quarrel  had   orifpnated. 
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The  opportunhiM  of  accoinmodatioa 
bctwyn  the  pertiefly  given  by  this 
edfttT  which  vnm  kiiown  under  the 
name  of  the  king's  feoce,  or  r^  Inioe, 
appear  to  have  contributed  eawntially  to 
dlminidi  the  number  of  private  wars 
in  France;  and  the  endeavors  of  St  Lou- 
is, being  followed  up  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  Buceessfiilhr  completed  by  Charies 
YI  and  Louis  XX  led^soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  practice  in  that  country. 
In  Gennany,  truces  of  this  land  (called 
Imndfriedej  peace  of  the  land)  were  repeat- 
edly declared  for  a  certain  period,  during 
whidi  private  war  was  UlegaL  But  the 
ciicamstance  that  Germany  always  con- 
tinued to  be  divided  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  but  independent  sovereign 
princes,  retarded  the  accomplishment  of 
the  efibffts  of  the.clerv^  and  the  emperors 
to  effect  the  entire  aboMon  of  the  practice. 
In  1486^  a  Itmdfrude  of  ten  years,  the 
longest  that  had  ever  been  estabhd 
waa  proclaimed ;  and  it  was  soon  ft>lloi 
by  the  peipenial  peace  [twigerlandftiede)^ 
entirely  fiirbidding  private  war.  (See 
Chamier^  bnftrialy  and  Gtrman  Empire,) 

Wab,  NoRTHERif .  (SeeAorAem^or.) 

WAa    or    1813—15.    (See   JSuMum- 
German  War.) 

WAa  or  Thiktt  Years.    (See  Tkirhi 
Yem"  Wer,) 

Wab,  Fbasahts' or  RtraAL.  (SeeFeai* 

ifo'  War.) 

Waebeck,  Perkin ;  an  individual  who 

lyed  a  sin^lar  part  in  the  reign  of 
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Yll,  eving  himself  out  as  the 
end  son  of  Edward  lY,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered,  in  the  Tow- 
er, by  Richard  IIL  It  is  difficult,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  decide  upon  his  pre- 
tensions ;  but  his  ill  success  has  set  him 
down  with  posteritjr  as  an  impostor. 
He  was  first  heard  of  at  the  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward 
lY,  about  the  year  1490,  when  all  were 
struck  with  his  resemblance  to  that  prince. 
Some  authora  have  asserted  that  he  was 
the  natural  son  of  Edward.  Supported 
by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  in  nis  pre- 
tanskma,  Warbeck  at  length  (1496)  ven- 
tured to  make  a  descent  upon  Enaland ; 
but,  being  wonted  in  the  attempt,  Tie  re- 
tired to  Scotland,  where  be  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  kkig,  who  jpave  him  the 
hand  of  Catharine  Gordon, ayoung  ladv 
akin  to  the  royal  family,  llie  Scoich 
king  waa,  however,  soon  after  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  his  cause ;  and  Warbeck 
hmded  in  Oimwall,  where  he  was  [Hrp- 
claimed  king  by  the  name  of  Richsrd  lY. 


But,  while  yet  at  the  head  of  10,000  men, 
he  suddenly  deserted  his  fbllowen,  on  the 
approach  of  Henry,  and  tocA.  refiige  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu.  Having  final- 
Iv  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
die  king,  he  was  obliged  to  read  a  confes- 
sion of  his  imposture,  while  tmti<lfng  jq 
the  stocks,  and  then  thrown  into  the  T^w* 
er  (1499).  Here  he  met  with  Edward 
Pkntaganet,  eari  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  there  for 
fifteen  years.  The  unhappy  boy  listened 
with  eagerness  to  theproiects,  suggested 
by  Warbeck,  for  theur  dellversnoe,  and 
they  were  both  charged  with  a  conspira- 
cy to  set  themselves  firee,  by  seducing 
some  of  the  guards  and  desttt>ving  the 
rest  Warbe^  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
cited, by  the  king,  to  inveigle  Warwick 
into  acts  which  would  give  a  pretence  fbr 
effecting  his  death.  &con  daikly  hints, 
that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  unwilling 
to  assent  to  the  marriage  between  his 
daughter,  the  unfortunate  Catharine,  and 
.Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  while  the  eu4 
of.  Warwick  lived.  However  this  may 
be,  Warbeck  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  hanged  at  Tybun  (1499) ;  and  War- 
wick was  likewise  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son, by  a  jury  of  peers,  and  put  to  death 
for  an  oflbnce  which  his  fiu:utties  did  not 
enable  him  to  comprehend.  Rev  {EuaU 
HirtorigrHes  et  Crikquee  9ur  Richard  UI, 
Paris,  1818]  maintains  that  Warbeck  was 
the  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Edward  lY. 

WASBuaToir,  William,  a  celebrated 
prelate  of  the  English  church,  bom  at 
Newark-upon-Trent,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
in  1698,  was  the  second  son  of  an  at- 
torney, and,  after  being  educated  at 
school,  was,  in  1714,  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney at  East  Markham,  in  his  native  coun- 
ty. After  completing  a  clerkship  of  five 
years^  he  was  admitted  in  one  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  and,  returning  to 
Newarlc,  he  engaged  in  lecal  practice. 
Not  finding  the  {Nrofession  adapted  to  bis 
taste  or  talents,  he  relinquished  it,  and,, 
in  1723,  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  church. 
His  first  work,  consisting  of  Miscellane- 
ous Translations,  in  Prose  and  Yerse, 
firom  Roman  authors,  was  published  witli 
a  Latin  dedication  to  sir  Ueorge  Sutton, 
who,  in  1726,  bestowed  on  him  a  small, 
vicarage.  Shortly  after,  he  visited  Lon- 
don, and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  inferior  wits  of  that  period, 
among  whom  was  Theobald,  then  en- 
gaged on  an  edition  of  Sbakspeare,  to 
which  Warburton  became  a  contributor. 
In  1727,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
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■9  aa  original  writer  bf  hm  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  MiFBcles^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Robert  Sutton, 
through  whose  interest  he  was  placed  in 
the  list  of  the  king's  masters  or  arts,  on 
his  nu^esty*s  viek  to  Cambridge,  in  1738 ; 
and  he  thus  supplied  the  want  of  an  aca- 
demical education.  His  patron  also  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectoiy  of  Brand 
Brougbton,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  re- 
mained sevmral  yean,  during  which  he 
composed  most  of  those  works  which 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  his 
ikme.  In  1796  appeared  biff  Alliance  be- 
tweeir  Church  and  State,  or  the  Necessity 
and  Equity  of  an  establiriied  Reliaon 
and  Test  Law,  which  passed  through  tour 
editions  durinc  the  life  of  the  author, 
though  it  is  sam  to  have  nven  satisfiu^tion 
neitter  to  the  zealots  of  the  church  nor 
to  the  advocates  for  religious  liberty. 
The  first  volume  of  his  chief  wwk  was 

Siblisbed,  in  1738,  under  the  title  of  the 
ivine  Lepition  of  Moses  demonstrated 
on  the  Pnnciples  of  a  Religious  Deist, 
from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  ofa 
Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments in  the  Jewish  Dispensiation.  TfaJs 
paradoxical  performance  met  with  adver- 
saries among  all  parties,  who  concurred 
in  oritieisinff  and  censuriitf  the  theory  on 
which  it  IB  founded.  Un&mayed  by  an- 
imadversion, he  published  a  Vindication 
of  his  opinions,  and  persevered  in  the 
moeecution  of  his  woik.  Having  pub- 
lished, in  the  literary  journal  called  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1739  and  1740, 
a  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  against 
&e  remarks  of  De  Crousaz  of  Geneva, 
Pope  acknowledpd  his  obligations  to  his 
advocate,  and  an  intLmacy  ensued  between 
them.  On  bis  death,  in  1744,  Pope  be- 
queathed to  our  author  half  his  library, 
and  the  copy-right  of  such  of  his  works 
already  printed  as  were  not  otherwise 
disposed  of.  Among  the  numerous  an- 
tagonists of  Warburton  and  his  Divine 
Legation,  were  doctors  Middleton,  Po- 
cocke,  It  Grey,  Sykes  and  Stebbing, 
against  whom  he  published,  in  1744  and 
1/45,  two  defences,  in  which  he  treats  all 
his  opponents,  except  Middleton,  with  a 
high  degree  of  asperi^  and  self-confi- 
dence. He  became,  in  1746;  preacher  to 
the  society  of  Lincoln's  inn ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  appeared  as  the  editor 
of  Sfaakspeare.  He  now  ratpidly  advanced 
in  the  course  of  preferment  in  his  profes- 
sion, beoominff  prebend  of  Gloucester  in 
175-%  king's  chRptain  in  ordinary  in  1754, 
thpti  prelK^nd  of  Durham,  D.  D.  by  arch- 
iepiacopal  maudaif,  dean  of  Bristol  in 


1757,  and,  two  years  after,  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  was  published  in  1765 ;  ttid 
some  remarks  wmch  he  inttxiduoed  on 
the  character  of  doctor  W.  Lowth,  fioher 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  inv<^ved  him 
in  a  new  controvermr,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  doctor  Ricbatd  Hunt.  In 
1766,  he  estaUished  a  lecture  at  LineofaiVi 
inn,  on  the  evidoiee  in  iavor  of  Christi- 
anitf  fipom  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  last  yean  of  his 
life  were  embittered  by  the  decease  of  an 
only  SOD,  who  fell  a  victim  to  consump- 
tion at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Bishop  War- 
burton  died  at  Gkwcester,  June  7, 1779, 
and  was  inteired  in  the  cathedral  chureh, 
where  a  monument  was  erected- to  his 
memoiy.  His  wodoi  were  collected  and 
pubhshed  by  his  firiend  bishop  Hurd,  in 
1768  (6  vote.,  4to.) ;  and  a  biographical  me- 
moir, forming  a  seventh  volume,  appear- 
ed several  years  after.  Doctor  JohnsoDt 
in  his  Life  of  Pope,  says  of  WarbuitOD, 
^  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  feculties,  a 
mind  fervki  and  vehement,  supplied,  br 
incessant  and  unlimited  inquiry,  with 
wonderftil  extent  and  variety  of  knowl- 
edge, which  yet  had  not  oppressed  his 
ima^^tion,  nor  clouded  his  perspicttitY. 
To  every  woik  he  brought  a  menaonr  fidl 
firau|^  together  widi  a  ftmcy  feflde  of 
origmal  combinations,  and  at  once  ezeited 
the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner 
and  the  wit.  But  his  knowledge  was  too 
moltifiurious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his 
{Mirsuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
tious. His  .abilities  gave  him  a  haughty 
consequence,  which  ne  disdained  to  cor- 
rect or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  op- 
pomtion  disposed  him  to  treat  his  adver- 
saries With  such  contemptuous  superiori- 
ty as  made  his  readers  commonly  nis  en- 
emies, and  excited  against  the  advocate 
some  who  fevered  the  cause.  He  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor's 
determination,  Oderint  dwn  mdwmi.  He 
used  no  allurements  of  gentle  hmguage, 
but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  to  per- 
suade. His  style  is  copious  without  se- 
lection, and  forcible  without  neatness ;  he 
took  the  words  that  presented  themselves; 
his  diction  is  coarse  and  impure,  and  his 
sentences  are  unmeasured." 

Ward,  Artemas,  the  first  major-general 
in  the  American  army,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college,  in  1746.  For  several  yean, 
he  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
the  general  court,  and,  in  1774,  one  of  the 
provincial  congress.  He  served  in  the 
war  previous  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  and, 
when  the  revolutionary  struggle   oom- 
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BMiiced,he  wai  ai^pointod  mqor-general, 
and  was  even  thought  of  as  geoaraliaBi- 
mow  He  commaiidM  the  troopa  at  Cam- 
bridge 111^  the  arrival  of  Washinffton, 
when  he  was  pbeed  at  the  head  of 
the  right  Wing  at  Roxbuir.  Hk  fimuiefls 
and  intreiMditT  were  etribngly  diaphyed 
on  varioaa  trying  oocaaiona.  In  Aprils 
1776,  he  reaigned  bis  commiaBkm,  thouf^h, 
at  the  request  of  Washington,  he  contin- 
ued lor  some  time  longer  in  command. 
He  waa  afierwanUi  ehoaen  one  of  the 
couneil  of  MsssaehuaetM,  where  he  waa 
distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence 9t  spirit.  In  1786,  he  was 
speaker  of  the  house  of  repreaenta- 
tivesi  and  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pless  for  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter. On  tibe  organisation  <»  the  general 
government,  he  was  elected  to  congress. 
Hedied  at  Shrewsbury.  Oct  28, 1800,  aged 
aerenty-diree  years,  after  a  long  decline. 
WAasHAM;  a  maricet-town  and  bor- 
ough of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  near  the . 
DKNith  of  the  Frome.  By  the  reform 
act  of  1833,  it  was  deprived  of  one  of 
ilSBttembera  of  parhament    Population, 


Wasendokf,  on  the  Elms ;  a  Prussian 
town  in  thejparremment  of  Miinster,  and 
povinee  of  Westphalia,  with  4300  inhab- 
itantB.  Above  16,000  pieeea  of  linen  (or 
960^000  ells)  are  woven  by  the  peasants 
of  the  environs,  in  winter,  when  they 
csnnot  work  in  the  fields. 

Wakham,  William,  an  Engti^  prelate 
and  stateaman  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
waa  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  school  and  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  a  feUowship  in  1475. 
He  Bubaequently  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  the  court  of  arches,  and,  after  an  em- 
hasay  to  Ourgundy,  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  WeOs,  and  mMter  of  the  rolls. 
Henry  VII  at  length  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor :  and  he  suc- 
ceasively  became  bishop  of  London,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  patrons  of  Wokey,  whose 
influence,  unoer  Heniy  VIII,  save  ura- 
bnge  to  Warham ;  and,  in  1515^  he  re- 
signed the  great  seal,  and  at  lengdi  with- 
drew his  attentiou  from  affidrs  of  state. 
He  died  in  1533.  This  orelate  was  an 
eooourager  of  learning,  and  was  the  friend 
and  patron  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus. 

WAaMBauim  (also  called  Warmbai\ ;  a 
watering  place  in  Silesia,  a  league  from 
Ifinchteig,  1077  foet  above  the  sea,  in  a 
-omantic  Mtuation.  It  contains  1900  in- 
fasbiiants.  The  warm  springs  are  much 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheuma- 


tism, obstmctioiia,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
&c    The  environs  are  romantic 

WAamraiDUB.  (See  Pwd  tkt  Jhoh 
eon.) 

Wakp,  in  roanuftcturea,  is  the  threads, 
whether  of  silk,  woollen,  hemp,  Slc^  that 
are  extended  lengthwise  on  the  weaver^ 
loom,  and  across  which  the  workman, 
by  means  of  iiis  shuttle,  passes  the  threada 
of  the  woof,  to  fisrm  a  cloth,  riband,  fiia- 
tian,  or  other  stuff. 

Warp;  a  rope  or  hawser,  employed 
occasionally  to  remove  a  ship  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  a  port,  road  or  river. 
Hence  to  warp  ia  to  chaiupe  the  situation 
of  a  ship,  by  pulling  her  tram  or^  pan  of 
a  harixv,  dpc,  to  some  other,  l^  meana  of 
warps  which  are  attached  to  buoys,  to 
other  ships,  to  anchors  sunk  m  the  bot- 
tom, or  to  certain  stations  upon  the  shore, 
as  piosts,  rings,  trees,  &c. 

WAaREN,  su*  Peter,  an  English  admi- 
ral, disdngiiished  for  his  profonional  tal- 
ents and  his  private  virtues,  was  descend- 
ed fixHn  an  ancient  fomily  in  Ireland,  and 
received  an  education  suitable  to  the  em- 
plcKirpaent  for  which  he  was  destioed. 
Having  entered  young  into  the  navy,  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore, 
which  he  held  in  1745,  when  he  was  ^>- 
I>ointed  commander  of  an  armament  des- 
tined for  the  attadc  of  Louiaburg,  North 
America,  then  bek»ginff  to  the  French. 
He  was  joined  by  the  fleet  of  transports 
from  Boston,  c(»taining  the  New  Eng- 
land tro<^  under  sir  W.  Pepperell  (q.  v.), 
in  Canso  bay,  on  the  35th  or  April ;  and 
the  combined  forces  took  possession  of 
Louisburg  on  the  17th  or  June.  The 
French  considered  the  loss  of  this  place 
of  so  much  importance,  that,  in  1747, 
they  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  it ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  another  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies.    Tiie  views  of  the  French 

S^vemment  were  rendered  aboftlve  by 
e  courage  and  activity  of  adnural  An- 
son and  sir  Peter  Warren.  The  latter, 
who  had  been  made  a  rear-admiral,  with 
a  larae  fleet,  fell  in  with  the  French 
squa£on,  completely  defeated  them,  and 
captured  the  greater  part  of  their  men- 
of-war.  Peace  being  concluded  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Westminster.  He  died  in 
1753. 

Warren,  Joseph,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army,  was  bom  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1740.  He  graduated, 
in  1759,  at  Harvard  university,  where  he 
bore  the  reputation  of  great  talents,  ac- 
compl]shments,courage,generoeityand  in- 
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dependence  of  spirit  After  leaving  col« 
lege,  he  studied  medidne,  and  rose,  in  a 
few  yearsi  to  eminence  among  the  phy- 
sicians of  Boston.  He  soon  became  con- 
spicuous as  a  politician ;  and  his  pen  was 
constantW  eonfrfoyed  in  defendmg  the 
riffhts  of  his  country,  from  the  year  in 
which  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionaiy  war. 
From  the  year  1768,  he  was  a  principal 
member  of  the  secret  meeting  or  caucus 
in  Boston,  which  exercised  great  influ- 
ence on  the  concerns  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  plans  of  defence  which  he  helped  to 
mature  in  this  assembly,  and  which  were 
made  known  after  the  destruction  of  the 
tea,  he  evinced  great  circumspection  and 
wisdom,  notwithstanding  the  boldness  and 
ardor  of  his  character.  He  was  twice  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  anni-. 
versaiy  of  the  Boston  massacre,  on  which 
occasion  he  manifested  his  characteristic 
warmth  and  ener|nr.  On  die  evenini^  be- 
fere  the  afbir  of  lexington,  he  obtamed 
intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition 
afiainst  Concord,  and,  at  ten  oV;lock  in  the 
night,  despatched  an  exi^ess  to  Hancock 
and  Adams,  then  in  the  former  town,  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.  In  the  battle 
itself  he  was  very  active,  and  is  said  to 
have  lost  a  part  of  his  ear-lock  by  a  balL 
His  influence  was  of  great  use  in  pre- 
serving order  among  the  troops  cQuflised- 
ly  aasemUed  at  Cambridge.  When  Han- 
cock repaired  to  the  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  chosen  his  successor  in  th^ 
presidentship  of  the  provincial  coniKresB : 
and  four  days  previous  to  the  afmir  of 
Bunker's  hil^  he  received  the  commission 
of  major-generaL  On  the  day  of  that 
memorable  ensagement,  he  joined  the 
men  within  the  linesL  to  encourage  them, 
as  a  volunteer;  and  just  as  the  retreat 
commenced,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  on 
the  head,  which  terminated  his  career  in 
the  trenches.  He  was  thuty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  was 
the  first  victim  of  rank  in  the  struggle 
between  the  two  countries.  In  the  sprinff 
of  1776,  his  bones  were  disinterred  and 
entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion 
an  eloauent  funeral  euloffy  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  member  of  the  society  of 
nla8ons^  of  which  be  had  been  grand 
master  in  America.  General  Warren  pos- 
'jessed  a  clear  and  vigorous  understand- 
ing, and  a  humane  and  cenerous  disposi- 
tion. His  Qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
accompaniea,  as  they  were,  by  manners 
afiable  and  winning,  caused  him  to  be  al- 
most idolized  by  the  army  and  his  friends. 
He  published  an  oration  m  1772,  and  an- 


other in  1775»  commemorative  of  the 
5th  of  Blarch,  1770.  Within  a  year  after 
his  death,  congress  passed  resolutions  to 
erect  a  monum«it  to  his  memory,  in  Bos- 
ton, with  a  suitable  inscription  (which, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  done),  and 
to  educate  his  eldest  son  at  the  expewe 
of  the  U.  States.  In  1780,  this  body  fur- 
ther resolved  to  recommend  to  the  execu- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  to  make  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his 
three  youngest  children,  and  to  defray  the 
expense,  to  the  amount  of  the  half-pay  of 
a  major-generaL 

WAaRiNOTON ;  a  thriving  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire  on  the  Mersey ;  pop- 
ulation, 16,018;  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Liverpool.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it 
veas  constimted  a  borough,  returning  one 
member  to  parliamteiti 

Warsaw  (Polish  Wammoa;  called 
by  the  Germans  Wcwschtm,  and  by  the 
French  VanovUy,  capital  of  the  hte 
kingdcMn,  formerW  capital  of  the  whole 
country  of  Poland,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  300  miles  east  of  Berlm;  Ion. 
ao^a'  E.;  lat.  58^  14'  N.  The  popula- 
tion, which,  in  1830,  was  140,000,  is  now 
reduced  to  about  60,000.  Warsaw  has  a 
pleasant  ntuation,  not  very  elevated,  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  be  secure  against  the 
overflowings  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  an 
open  town,  having  neither  gates  nor  vralls,. 
but  is  endosed  with  lines.  It  covers  a 
great  extent  of  ground,  being  between 
three  and  four  miles  long,  including  its 
four  subuihs,  and  between  two  and  three 
broad;  but  this  extent  includes  large 
spaces  occupied  by  gardens.  The  city, 
formerly  but  little  better  than  a  collection 
of  cottages,  received  considerable  im- 
provements from  ib9  Saxon  sovereigns  of 
the  last  cenmiy.  Still  it  was  an  irrecuhir 
and  unpleasant  place,  exhibitinff  a  smgu- 
lar  contrast  of  ostentation  and  j^veity, 
having,  in  a  few  quarters,  mansions  of 
such  splendor  as  to  be  entitied  to  the 
name  of  palaces;  in  others,  a  succession 
of  miserable  hovels.  The  streets  were 
formeriy  wholly  without  pavements,  and 
exceedingly  fikhv ;  but  several  of  them 
have  be^  paved,  kept  clean,  and  well 
lighted.  The  town  is  divided  into  old 
and  new,  exclunve  of  the  four  suburbs, 
one  of  which,  Pra^  (q.  vX  lies  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  Tne  okl  town, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  public  edi- 
fices, is  miserably  built;  but  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  good  houses  in  the 
new  town  and  suburbs.  The  largest  ed- 
ifice IB  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  the  residence  of  the 
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viceroy,  wb»  reprMOitt  the  emperor  of 
RimnL  The  citjr  was  in  an  unproyiM 
ftate,  and  mcreaeiiig  in  population  and 
tnde,  previoufliy  to  the  insarrection  of 
1830.  It  then  contained  thirty-nine 
churches,  six  hoepitals,  a  military  acadfr- 
niy*  *  gyninaaium,  a  lyeemn,  and  a  uni- 
Teraty,  founded  in  lol^  conaiBting  of 
five  iaciiltiea,  dieolocy,  j 


lidcal  eoon<Hn^,  philosophy,  and  the  tine 
ana,  with  a  hbiaiy  of  1»0,000  volnmea, 
amon^  which  were  15^000  Polish  works, 
700O  mcunahulOf  and  1360  manuacripta. 
Its  situation,  for  an  inland  tovrn,  is  fiivor- 
aUe  fbr  trade.  The  Vistula  is  navieahle 
to  A  great  extent,  upvrards  as  well  aa 
downwards.  It  has  manufactures  of 
vroollen  stuffi^  soap,  tobacco,  gold  and  sil- 
ver wire,  carriages,  harness,  and  caipets. 
8inee  1817,  two  great  annual  fiurs  nave 
been  established.  In  1566,  the  diet  of 
Poland  was  transferred  from  Cracow,  the 
old  capital  of  Poland,  to  Warsaw.  (For 
an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  183(K 
and  the  war  which  followed,  see  PolanJ, 
and  AifftfL)  Warsaw  was  captured  by 
Paakiewitch,  September  7, 1831,  afler  two 
dayi^  figlithig.  The  scenes  of  horror  ex- 
hibited there  need  not  be  detailed.  Rus- 
sia IB  at  preaent  erecting  a  citadel  at  War^ 
saw,  to  overawe  the  country  for  the  fu- 
ture^ the  opat  of  erectmg  which  (90,000,000 
florina)  is  to  be  extorted  flom  the  unhap- 
py citizeas. 

Waet  (vemea);  a  thickeninc  or  in- 
duratioa  of  the  cuticle.  These  fittie  tu- 
mon  form  moat  commonly  on  the  fhce 
and  hands,  and  either  drop  off  apontane* 
oosly  or  may^  be  removed  oy  the  applica- 
tion of  cauatica. 

Waktbitro;  an  ancient  mountain  cas- 
de,  half  a  league  from  Eisenach,  belonging 
to  the  granif  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  It 
was huflt between  1069 and  1072,  wasthe 
residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia, 
and  fiimoua  for  its  tournaments,  eapeciuly 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony, 
cauaed  Luther,  who  had  been  outlawed 
by  the  diet  of  Worms,  to  be  carried 
tUther,  where  he  lived  from  May  4, 1521, 
to  March  6, 1582,  enraged  in  the  transla- 
tion of  die  Bible.  The  room  in  which 
be  latwred  is  vet  seen.  The  disorderly 
conduct  of  Carlstadt  induced  him  to  leave 
diia  place.  (See  CaHHadt^  and  LuOkor, 
For  the  meetina  of  the  CWman  students 
here^  October  18, 1817,  see  JBuenodk.}— 
The  War  of  the  ffmibwrg,  one  of  the 
eatlieat  dramatic  poems,  or  dialogues  in 
vene,  in  the  German  language,  grew  out 
of  a  poetical  contest  which  to%  place 


about  1207,  between  six  of  th<$  moat  di»- 
tinguished  German  poets  Henry  the 
Ckrk  (Henry  von  Riapach),  Wahher  von 
der  Vogelweide,  Wolfram  von  Eachen' 
bach,  Bitterolf,  Henry  von  Ofterdingen 
and  Reimer  von  Zweten  or  Zwetzen,  as- 
sembled at  the  Wanburg^  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  hindgrave.  This  poem  ex" 
ists,  in  two  manuscripts,  in  the  Maneaae 
(q.  V.)  collection,  and  in  the  Jena  manu- 
script of  the  Minnenngen  (q.  v.) ;  fit>m 
which  Zeune  |irinted  it  in  1808.  Opm- 
ions  difier  respecting  the  writer. 

Warten BURo,  BATTI.K  OP,  October  9; 
1813.  Wartenbuig  is  a  small  place  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Blficher  hav 
ing  resolved  to  give  a  turn  to  the  war,  by 
tnmafernng  the  scene  of  conflict  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  left  his  camp  at 
Bautzen,  September  26^  and  made  a  mem- 
orable marcn  to  the  Elbe.    The  river  ^ 


wide  and  rapd,  and  the  pontons  vrere 
thrown  over  it  in  the  midst  of  die  fire  of 
the  enemy.  The  Prussians  were  24,000 
strong ;  the  French  corps,  under  Bertrand, 
who  opposed  them,  20,000.  The  French 
were  aefeated  with  much  loss. 

WaRtoh ,  JosejA,  son  of  the  reverend 
Thomas  Warton,  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford,  was  bom  in  1722,  at  Dunsfbld  in 
Surrey.  At  the  ase  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered on  the  fi>undation  of  Winchester 
school,  and,  in  1740,  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  left  the  university  afler  taking 
hie  first  degree,  and  became  curate  to  his 
fhther,  afterwards  exercising  the  same  of^ 
fice  at  Chelsea.  He  vvas  created  M.  A.  hw 
diploma  in  1757,  and,  in  1768,  vras  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  imb- 
lished,  in  1744,  a  small  volume  of  Odes^ 
and,  in  1748,  vras  presented,  hy  the  duke 
of  Bohon,  to  the  rectoiy  of  Winslade, 
Bucks.  Soon  after,  he  married.  In  175L 
he  accompanied  his  iiatron,  the  duke  or 
Bolton,  to  France,  as  nis  chaplain,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  him  in  tne  bands  of 
wedlock  to  his  mistreea,  MissFenton,  a 
jMiblic  singer,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
expected  death  of  the  duchess.  The 
chaplain,  however,  returning  to  England 
before  that  event  took  place,  another  cler- 
flvmlan  solemnized  the  nuptials.  In  1753. 
Warton  published  a  new  translation  of 
the  Eclogues  and  Georrics  of  Virgil,  ac- 
companied li^  Pitt's  version  of  the^neid, 
with  dissertations  and  notes,  and  became 
a  contributor  to  doctor  Hawkesworth's 
Advenmrer.  In  1754,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectoiy  of  Tamworth,  and,  the  fol- 
low!^ year*  was  chosen  second  master 
of  Wmchester  schooL  His  Easay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  o(  Pope  fir«  ap- 
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pe»red  anonymouBly,  in  1756 ;  and,  twenty- 
flix  yean  after,  he  added  a  second  volume, 
pan  of  which  had  been  printed  at  the 
aame  time  with  the  fonner.  In  1766;  he 
was  advanced  to  the  station  of  head-mas- 
ter at  Winchester,  where  he  presided  with 
high  reputation  nearly  thir^  years,  when 
he  resigned  the  mastership,  and  retired  to 


his  superintendence  (in  9  vols^  8vo.) ;  and 
he  then  undertook  an  edition  of  DiVden's 
woiks,  of  which  he  had  prepared  only 
two  volumes  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  todc  lAaoB  at  Wiokhara,  in  1800. 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings  were 
published  (in  2  vols^  4to.)  by  his  pupil, 
doctor  Wool]. 

Waetov,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, boni  at  BaainMoke,  in  1728,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Winchester  school, 
and  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Triumph  of  Isis,  a  poetical  vindica- 
tion of  his  alma  mater  SAinst  the  reflec- 
tions in  Mason's  Elegy  of  Isis.  Hi8Prog<« 
ress  of  Discontent,  said  to  have  been 
composed  as  a  colme  ezereiss  in  1746; 
added  to  his  feme,  u  1750,  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and,  the  next  year,  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.  His  Ob- 
servations on  Spenser^  Faiiy  Queen, 
published  in  1754,  made  him  advantage- 
ously known  as  a  critic,  and  prepared  me 
way  fer  his  election,  in  1757,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  poetiy  at  Oxford,  which  he 
filled  fer  ten  years  with  great  ability.  He 
was  institutea  to  the  living  of  Kiddington, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1771,  and,  several  years 
afterwards^  published  an  account  of  his 
parish,  under  the  tide  of  a  Specimen  of 
the  Histoiy  of  Oxfordshire  (1783.  4to.). 
The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetiy  was  published  in  1774,  and 
the  second  and  third,  respectively,  in  1778 
and  1781.  His  plan  was  extensive,  in- 
cluding the  period  &ma  the  eleventh  to 
the  eighteenth  century;  but  the  history 
goes  no  lower  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  a  few  sheets  only  of  a  fourth  volume 
were  prepared  fqr  the  press,  when  he  re- 
linquishea  his  undertaking.  What  he  has 
executed  is,  however,  very  well  done,  ex- 
hibiting an  extent  of  research  and  read- 
ing, and  a  correctness  of  taste  and  critical 
judgment,  which  render  it  a  subject  of 
regret,  that  he  should  have  been  mverted 
from  completing  his  design.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  History  of  Poetry,  with  a  pre- 
liminary essay,  and  the  notes  of  Ritson, 
Apc^  was  pubushed  in  1824  (4  vols.,  8vo.). 


In  1785,  Warton  became  Camden  profes-  id 
aor  of  history  at  Oxford,  and  succeeded  ni 
Whitehead  in  the  office  of  poet  laureate.  y 
His  last  publication  was  an  edition  of  the  1 
smaller  poems  of  Milton,  elucidated  with  \m 
curious  notes.  In  his  sixty-second  jear^  r 
he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  the  a 
gout;  and  though  a  journey  to  Bath  re-  vn 
moved  the  complaint,  yet  it  probably  laid  J 
the  feundation  fer  a  paralytic  attack,  J 
which  occasioned  his  death  at  Oxferdy  i 
May  21, 1790.  He  was  interred,  with  ac-  « 
ademical  honors,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  fs 
college.    Among  his  various  literary  la*  ^ 

bora,  not  already  noticed,  were  an  editioii 
of  the  Greek  Anthdogy  (1766);  another 
of  Theocritus  (1770^  S^  vols.,  4to.) ;  the  i 

Life  and    Literary  Remains  of  Doctor  ; 

Ralph  Bathurst  (1761,  8vo.) ;  Life  of  Sir 
T.  Pope  (1780,  8vo.);  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  at- 
trilm^  to  Rowley  (1783, 8vo.).  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  poetical  produo- 
tions  in  1777  (8vo.);  and  his  Poetical  ^ 

Works,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life,  by 
Richard  Mant,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 
(Oxford,  1802). 

.  Wabwick  ;  « town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Avon. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  celebrated 
fer  the  grandeur  of  its  castle.  William 
the  Conqueror  considered  this  castle  of 
great  importance,  enlarged  it,  and  gave  it 
to  the  custody  of  Henry  de  Newbim,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  earidom  of  War- 
wick. It  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  noUesc 
casdes  remaining  in  England.  The  whole 
of  the  apartments  are  elegantly  fiimiabed, 
and  adorned  with  many  original  paint- 
ings. Population,  91(&;  mnety  m^es 
north-west  of  London. 

Warwick,  Guv,  eart  o^  an  En^^ish 
champion,  now  celebrated  in  nursery  tales, 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  rMgn 
of  the  Saxon  king  Athelstan.  There  is  a 
tower  belonging  to  Warwick  castle^ 
which  still  l^ars  the  name  of  this  re- 
doubted hero,  and  a  spot  called  Gwr*B 
clifl^  where  the  hermitage,  to  which  he 
retired  after  perferming  the  many  valor- 
ous exploits  recorded  of  him,  is  said  to 
have  stood.  In  the  suburbs  of  Warwick, 
a  chantry,  with  a  statue,  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  the  reijrn  of  Hennr  VI, 
by  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the 
castle  of  Warwick  are  still  shown  his 
spear,  buckler,  spurs  and  bow,  and  also 
the  dippeis  of  the  beautiful  Phillis,  fer 
whom  he  performed  all  his  wondrous 
achievements.  Besides  many  victories 
over  dragons,  wild  boars,  &C.,  Guy  is 
said  to  have  discided  the  fete  of  the  lung* 
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dom  in  sm^  combat  with  an  eBormom 
gianty  who  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
ploo  of  the  Danes,  at  MemhiH,  near  the 
walls  of  Winchester,  when  king  Athel- 
man  was  be«eged.^>The  history  of  War- 
wick may  be  found  in  old  English  and 
French  romances. 

Waewick,  Eau.  of.    (See  Dudkf.) 

Wasa,  Gustayus.    (See  Giufaotw  7.) 

Wasa,  Obdeb  of.    (See  Suoeden,) 

Wash.    (See  Brewing.) 

Washbs  ;  a  lai^  estuary  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England^  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Uncohi.  When  the  tide  is  full,  the 
whc^  is  under  water ;  but  when  the  tide 
is  out,  it  is  passable  by  trayellers,  thougli 
not  without  danger  from  quicksands. 

Washuto  of  Obe8.  (See  Jlfrntng,  yoI. 
Tiiij>.504.) 

Washikoton,  the  capital  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anacostia,  or  East- 
ern branch.  The  Tiber,  a  small  stream, 
nms  through  the  middle  of  the  city ;  and 
its  watsrs  may  be  conveyed  to  the  capitol 
and  the  president'^  house.  Lat  38^89r  54^' 
N.;  km.  7r>  r  48^'  W.  from  Greenwich 
(on  American  mans  it  is  often  made  the 
firrt  meridian) ;  496  miles  south-west  of 
Boston,  296  of  New  Yoric,  196  of  Phlla- 
delphia,  37  of  Baltimore;  553  north- 
eMt  of  Charleston,  1260  north-east  of 
New  Orleans,  and  897  east  of  St.  Louis ; 
2KS  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  Po- 
tomac, from  the  Atlantic  ocean;  pop- 
ulation, in  1810,  8206;  1820,  13JM7; 
1830,  18,j827 ;  population  of  the  district 
at  the  last-mentioned  period,  99,858,  of 
which  6056  were  slaves.  The  city  of 
Washington  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  1800 ;  wad  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
president,  and  the  other  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  federal  government  The 
federal  conness  meets  at  Washington  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  every 
year,  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States  holds  its  aimual  nttinss  here,  be- 
^nning  on  the  second  Monday  of  Jan- 
nary.  Washington  is  separated  from 
Georgetown  by  Rock  creek,  over  which 
there  are  several  bridges,  and  from  Alex- 
andria bv  the  Potomac,  over  which  is  a 
pOe  bridge  upwards  of  a  mile  m  length : 
thcaB  are,  also,  several  bridges  over  the 
Anacostia.  This  river  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  ftigates  to  ascend, 
without  being  listened,  above  the  navy- 
yard,  which  is  situated  upon  it:  vessels 
dimwing  iburteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Po- 
tomac bridge,  whence  to  the  moutn  of  the 
Tiber,  there  are  nine  feet  of  v^ter  at 


ordinaiy  hicfa  tkle.  A  spackMis  canal 
unites  the  Anacostia  with  the  Potomac. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  good  wa« 
ter,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  with  a 
range  of  heights  in  the  rear,  affi>rding 
many  fine  sites,  and  the  Potomac,  of  mors 
than  a  mile  in  width,  opennc  towards  the 
south.  Near  the  head  of  ti&-water  nav- 
ij^ation,  and  having  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean,  it  is  connected  with 
a  rich  back  country  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canaL  Steam-boats  ply  regu- 
larly between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  Norfolk  and  other  places ; 
and  eight  sta^pe-coaches  leave  daily  for 
Baltimore,  besides  several  in  other  erec- 
tions. The  city  is  regularly  laid  out ;  but 
a  small  part  of  the  around  embraced 
within  the  plan  is  buut  upon.  Streets 
running  north  and  south,  are  crossed  by 
others  running  east  and  west,  whilst 
those  which  are  called  avenues,  traverse 
these  rectangular  divisions  diagonally,  and 
are  so  laid  out  as  to  affi>rd  the  most  duect 
communication  between  thoee  places 
deemed  the  most  important,  or  which' 
ofier  the  most  ureeable  prospects. 
Where  the  avenues  form  acute  angfes  by 
their  intersections  with  the  streets,  there 
are  reservations  which  are  to  remain 
open.  The  avenues  are  named  after  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  streets  are 
de«^ated  numericallf  or  alphabetically, 
beginninff  at  the  capitol ;  those  running 
north  and  south  of  it  being  designated  bv 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet— A  north,  A 
south,  &c.— apd  those  east  and  west  of  it 
being'  numbered — as  1st  street  east,  1st 
street  west,  &c  The  avenues  and  streets 
leading  to  public  places  are  from  120  to 
160  feet  wide ;  the  others  from  70  to  110 
feet  The  puUic  buildings  are,  1.  the 
capitol,  situated  on  Capitol  square,  at  the 
h^  of  Pennsylvania  avenue.  It  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  constructed  of 
free-stone,  and  composed  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
350  feet;  depth  of  the  winss,  121  feet; 
heifffat  to  top  of  dome,  120  feet  A  Co- 
rinSiian  portico  extends  the  length  of  the 
centre,  which  is  occupied^  the  rotunda, 
ninety-six  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-six 
feet  m  height  The  rotunda  oontains 
four  paintings  by  Trumbull,  and  is  or- 
namented with  reUevos,  representing 
the  landinff  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
the  treaty  between  renn  and  the  Indians, 
the  preservation  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas, 
and  the  adventure  of  Daniel  Boone  with 
two  Indians.  Adjmning  this,  on  the  west, 
is  the  library  of  congress.  The  hall,  nine- 
ty-two feet  m  length,  thirty-feur  in  width, 
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and  ihiftjrHriz  m  hmAtt  C4>nttunt  1^^ 
volumes.  The  fenate-chamber,  in  tbe 
aorth  wkic^  is  a  semicvcle  of  seventy- 
four  feet  ID  lengtfa)  and  forty-two  in 
height.  Over  tbe  presideot's  chair  is  a 
portrait  of  Wasbingtoo,  by  Rembrandt 
reale«  The  representatives'  cbaoibery  in 
Uie  south  winffi  is  also  a  semicircle,  nine- 
W-five  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  height. 
The  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six 
columns  and  pilasters  of  breccia,  or  Po- 
tomac marble.  A  colossal  statue  of  lib- 
erty, and  a  statue  of  bistooy,  arethe  piin* 
cipal  embellish  ments  of  the  halL  Imme- 
diately beneath  the  senate-chamber,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  fonn  and  dimensiouB, 
is  the  room  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
supreme  court  are  held  The  president's 
house  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty 
basement,  and  180  feet  long  by  85  wide. 
Four  brick  buildings,  two  stories  high, 
with  freestone  baaements  and  Ionic  por- 
ticoes, contain  the  offices  of  the  principal 
executive  departments.  The  general 
post-office,  200  feet  long,  <^n tains  also 
the  patent-office,  llie  navy-yard,  on  the 
AnibDostia,  with  an  armory.  &c. :  them^ 
rine  barracks,  to  the  nortn  of  the  navy- 
yard;  an  arsenal,  public  manuftctoriea  of 
arms  and  military  stores,  &^  are  among 
the  other  public  establishments.  There  are 
fibo,  a  city-haU,  four  market-houses,  twenty 
churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  alms-house, 
&C.  Columbia  college,  which  was  in- 
corporated by  conmss  in  1831,  is  situated 
a  little  to  the  norUi  of  die  dty,  and  has 
four  instructers  and  abbut  fifty  students. 
There  are  also  two  Roman  Cathc^ 
institutions,  which  are  under  the  care  of 
the  sisters  of  charity.  In  August,  1814, 
Washington  was  taken  by  the  British, 
under  ^neral  Ross,  who  set  fire  to 
tbe  capitol,  president's  house,  and  other 
public  offices.  The  liksraiy  of  concress 
was  burned  at  this  time,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  was  subsequently  purchased  to 
rej^aceit 

Washinoton,  a  village  about  seven 
miles  east  of  mtchez,  in  Mississippi,  is 
the  seat  of  Jefierson  college,  which  is  the 
first  literary  institution  in  that  state.  It 
was  established  in  1802,  but,  for  many 
ycATB,  was  not  equal  to  the  minor  acade- 
mies of  New  England.  It  has  lately  been 
converted  into  a  military  school,  on  the 
plan  of  that  at  West  Point.  The  build- 
ings are  commodious,  and  the  situation 
pleasant.  It  has  ten  instructers  and  160 
students. 

Washinotoic,  George,  the  third  son  of 
Augustine  Wsshington,  was  bom,  Feb.  23, 
JTSS^  near  the  bai^s  of  the  Potomac,  in 


the  oottmy  of  WestmorelaBd,  Virginia. 
When  but  ten  jwars  old,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  fother,  m  consequence  of  which 
tbe  care  of  his  inqprovement  devolved  ex- 
dusively  upon  his  remaining  parent,  who 
admirably  tulfiiled  her  duty  towards  him ; 
but,  from  the  limited  extent  of  her  for- 
tune, his  education  was  confined  to  the 
strictly  usefiil  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
1743,  his  elder  brother  married  a  con- 
nexion of  lord  Fair&x,  the  proprietor  of 
the  northern  neck  of  Viiginiaj  m  conse- 
quence of  which  George  was  mtroduced 
to  the  acquaintance  en  that  nobleman, 
who  gave  him,  when  in  his  eighteenth 
>ear,  an  appointment  aa  surveyor  in  the 
western  part  of  the  territory  mentioned. 
In  1751,  his  military  bent  induced  him  to 
accept  the  station  of  one  of  the  adjutant- 
generals  of  Virffinia,  with  the  rank  of 
major.  Soon  a&rwards,  he  was  sent,  by 
^vemor  Dinwiddle,  on  a  perilous  mis- 
sioo,  in  consequence  of  the  f^rench  troops 
having  taken  poaaession  of  a  tract  of 
country  claimed  by  Viiginia,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  line  of  posts,  to 
be  extended  fit>m  the  lakes  to  that  river. 
After  mat  toil  and  danger,  he  reached 
the  Bta3»n  of  the  French  commander,  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  governor's  letter ; 
and,  having  received  an  answer  fipom 
him,  he  returned*  As  no  disposition  waa 
indicated  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
which  had  be(m  made,  a  regiment  was 
raised  to  m^Fntniw  the  riAfats  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  Mr.  Wauiington  was  ap- 
pointed its  lieuteuant-c<^oneL  On  the 
death  of  the  colonel,  Mr.  Fry,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  tbe  command,  and  greatiy  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  defiince  of  fort 
Necessi^^  against  a  very  superior  French 
force,  fie  was  oblige«L  at  length,  to  ca- 
pitulate, but  on  hi^v  mvorable  terms ; 
and  the  legislature  of  Virgpiia  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  ms  conduct  ont 
the  occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter of  1754,  orders  were  received  fix>m 
England  for  settiing  the  rank  of  the  offi- 
cers of  bis  majes^'s  forces ;  and,  those 
who  were  coinmisBioned  by  the  king  beinc 
directed  to  take  rank  of  the  provinci^ 
officers,  colonel  Washmgton  resigned  his 
commisnon  in  disgust  He  then  retired 
to  a  country-seat,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  who,  having 
served  in  the  expedition  agauist  Carthage- 
na,  had  named  it  vuntnt  Vernon^  in  honor 
of  the  admiral  who  commanded  the 
fleet  in  jthat  enterprise.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  lonff  in  private  liie.  In  the 
spring  of  1755,  ne  was  invited,  by  gene- 
ral Kvddock,  to  enter  his  family  as  a  vol« 
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unteer  aid-de-camp,  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Okio.     The  hietory  of  this  disastrous 
expedition,  and  the  admirable  conduct  of 
WasbizigtoD,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition :  had  his  counsejs  been  follow- 
ed, the   result,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  diflferent    In  the  battle  with 
the  IndJapa,  he  had  two  horses  killed  un- 
der biixi,  and  four  balls  passed  through 
his  coat ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  dl, 
he  .escaped  unhurt,  while  every  other  of- 
ficer OD  horseback  was  either  killed-  or 
wounded.     His  reputation  was  now  estab- 
lished, and  he  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  regiment  eon- 
sisting  of  sixteen  companies,  raised  by 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  for  the  defence 
of  the  province,  after  the  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  retreat 
of  Dunbar,    had    been    received.      He 
was  also  designated,  in  bis  comniisaion, 
as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all   the 
forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  the  colo- 
ny ;   and,  as  a  still  further  proof  of  the 
public  confidence,  lie  was  mtrusted  with 
the   unusual  privilege    of  selecting    his 
field-officers.    During  the  years  1755— 
175S|  he  was  engaged  in  protecting  the 
frontier  from  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  Indians— a  duty  from  which  he  was 
at  length  relieved  by  ths  capture  of  fort 
Ouquesne.    After  this  expulsion  of  the 
French  fiom  the  Ohio,  the  hostile  opera- 
tions of  the  Indians  ceased,  and  Vir- 
ginia   was    relieved    from    the  dangers 
with  which  she  had  been  threatened; 
and,  as  the  health  of  colonel  Washing- 
loo  had  been  much  im^Miired  by  his  ar- 
duous labors,  and  his  domestic  affairs  re- 
quired his  attention,  he  resigned  his  com-^ 
mission,  having    established    an    exact- 
ness of  discipline  in  his  ref^iment,  which 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  his  mili- 
tary   character.      He    soon    afterwards 
married  Mrs.  Custis,  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and 
who,  besides  a  large  fortune,  possessed 
great  personal  attractions  and  accomplish- 
ments of  mind.    Previously  to  his  resig- 
nation, he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  of  which    he    had  been 
elected    a    member    by  the  county  of 
Frederick.     For  several  years  after  his 
marriage,  the  attention  of  colonel  Wash- 
ington was  principally  directed  to  the 
management  of  his  estate.    He  continued 
a  most  respectable  member  of  the  legis<« 
lature  of  the  province,  and  took  an  early 
and  decided  part  against  the  claims  of 
aipieinacy  asserted  by  the  British  par- 
Bament.     As  hostilities  approached,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  independent  compa- 
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nies  formed  through,  the  northern  parts 
of  Virginia  to  command  them,  and  was 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
pess  which  met  at  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  was  placed  on  all  those  conomittees 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  arrangements 
for  defence.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  commander-in-chie£ 
his  military  character,  the  solidity  of 
his  judgment,  the  steady  finnness  of  his 
temper,  the  dignity  of  his  person  and 
deportment,  the  confidence  inspired  by 
his  patriotism  and  rectitude,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  his  fortune,  combined  to 
designate  him,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  for  that 
important  station;  and, accordingly,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  1775,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  ^  general  and  commander- 
iiv-chiof  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Color 
nics,  and  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to 
be  raised  by  them."  After  expressing  his 
high  sense  of  the  honor  conrerred  upon 
him,  his  firm  determination  to  exert  eveiv 
power  he  possessed  in  the  service  of  his 
countrv,  and  her  '<  glorious  cause,"  and 
his  diffidence  of  his  abilities  and  experi- 
ence, and  declining  all  compensation  for 
his  servKes,  at  the  same  time  avowine  an 
intention  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his 
expenses,  which  he  should  rejy  on  con- 
gress to  discharge,  he  proceeded,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made,  to  the  head*quarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  then  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
neighboiiood  of  Boston.  On  arriving 
there,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  to  overcame  the  great  difiSculties 
with  which  he  was  obUged  to  struggle,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  want  of  ammunition, 
clothing  and  magazines,  the  deficiency 
of  arms  and  discipline,  and  the  evils  of 
short  enlistments.  The  history  of  this 
campaign  before  Boston  is  a  liistory  of 
successive  exertions  to  surmount  almost 
insuperable  obstacles,  by  one  who  was 
solicitous,  in  the  extreme,  to  perform 
some  great  and  useful  achievement,  in 
order  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his 
high  station.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
congress,  at  this  period,  he  says,  "  I  can- 
not nelp  acknowledging  that  I  have  many 
disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of 
my  situation ;  for  to  have  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  continent .  fixed  upon  me,  with 
anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  some 
grea^  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every 
military  operation,  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary means  to  carry  it  on,  is  not  very 
pleasing,  especially  as  the  means  used  to 
conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy, 
conceal  it  also  from  our  friends,  and  add 
to  their  wonder."    This  was  written  in 
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February,  after  a  council  of  war  had  ex- 
preflsed  an  opinion,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  want  of  ammunition  for  the  artillery, 
a(nin8t  the  execution  of  a  bold  plan 
^ich  he  had  formed  of  crossing  the  ice, 
and  attacking  general  Howe,  in  Boston. 
He  then  took  poBsesaion  of  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  in  the  persuasion  that  a 
gjeneral  action  would  ensue,  as  the  posi- 
tion enabled  him  to  annoy  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town. 
The  British  ceneral,  in  consequence,  was 
reduced  to  uie  altematiTO  of  either  dis- 
lodging the  Americans  or  evacuating  the 
place,  and  endeavored  to  accomplish  the 
KHmer ;  but  the  troops  which  were  em- 
barked for  the  purpose,  were  scattered 
by  a  furious  storm,  and  disabled  from 
immediately  prosecuting  the  enteiprise. 
BefopQ  they  could  be  a^ain  in  reamness 
for  the  attack,  the  American  works  were 
made  60  strong,  that  an  attempt  upon 
them  wasthouffht  unadvisable;  and  the 
evacuation  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
It  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
and  gave  great  joy  to  the  United  Colonies. 
Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
general  and  his  army,  ''for  their  wise 
and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and 
acquisition  of  Boston,"  and  directed  a 
medal  of  gold  to  be  Sitruck  in  commemo- 
ration of  Uie  event.  As  soon  as  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  had  put  to  sea,  the  American 
army  proceeded,  by  divisions,  to  New 
Yoik,  where  it  arrived  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April  Every  eflbrt  was  made  by 
Washington  to  fortify  the  city,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  British  troops  were  landed 
on  Staten  island,  and  some  efforts  were 
made  by  lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  to  open  negotiations  for  the  restora- 
tion of  p^ce ;  but  they  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  American 
commander  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion not  addressed  to  him  in  such  a  way 
as  to  acknowledge  his  public  character. 
The  English  commander  had  directed  his 
letters  to  "  George  Washington,  esquire," 
and  then  to  **  Ueor^  Washington,  &c., 
&>c^  &c.,"  but  dechnmg  an  unequivocal 
recognition  of  his  station.  The  disas- 
trous aflkir  of  Long  island  soon  after- 
wards occurred,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August,  in  which  Washington  was 
obliged  to  behold  the  carnage  oT  his 
troops  without  being  able  to  assist  them. 
It  constrained  him  to  withdraw  his  forces 
entirely  from  the  island,  which  he  ac- 
complished on  the  night  of  the  twen^- 
eighth,  with  such  secrecy,  that  all  the 
troops  and  mllitaij  stores,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  proviBiou,  and  all  the  artillery, 


except  such  heavy  pieces  as  could  not  be 
drawn  through  the  roads,  rendered  almoat 
impassable  by  rains,  were  carried  over 
in  safety.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  undl  the  American  forces  had 
passed  tb^  East  river,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-ninth,  his  exertions  and  fatigues 
were  unremit^.  Throughout  that  time, 
he  was  almost  constandy  on  horseback, 
and  never  closed  his  eyes.  The  marmer 
in  which  this  operation  was  performed, 
greatly  enhanced  his  military  reputation 
and  it  may  jusdy  be  ranked  among  those 
skillhl  manoeuvres  which  distinguish  a 
master  in  the  art  of  war.  No  ordinary 
talents,  certainly,  are  requisite  to  with- 
draw, without  loss,  a  defeated,  diq[iirited 
and  undisciplined  army  from  the  view 
of  an  expenenced  and  able  enemy,  and 
to  transport  them  in  safety  across  a  Idrg^ 
river,  virnile  watched  by  a  numerous  and 
vigilant  fleet.  In  consequence  of  the 
operadons  of  the  British  general,  it  soon 
became  Endispenaable  to  evacuate  New 
York.  This  was  done  on  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  with  an  inconsiderable  loss 
of  meiL  The  strongest  point  of  the 
position  which  Washington  then  took, 
was  at  Kingsbridge ;  but  it  was  soon  after- 
wards deemed  necessary  to  withdraw  al- 
together from  York  island,  and  the  army 
moved  towards  the  White  Plains.  Gen- 
eral Howe  followed,  and  the  battle  of  the 
White  Plauis  ensued,  in  which  a  pordon 
of  the  American  forces,  occupying  a  hill 
on  the  right  of  the  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Mac  Dougal,  were  driven 
from  their  station  after  an  animated  en- 
gagement. Washington  then  changed 
his  posidon  for  another,  and  Howe,  con- 
sidering this  too  strnisr  to  be  attenipted 
with  prudence,  retirea  down  the  North 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  fort 
Washington,  on  York  island.  It  was 
taken,  and  its  garrison  made  prisoners  of 
war;  on  which  the  American  general 
retreated  into  New  Jersey.  His  situation 
now  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  All 
his  eflTorts  to  raise  the  militia  had  been 
ineffectual ;  and  no  confidence  could  be 
entertained  of  receiving  reinforcements 
fi^m  any  quarter.  But  that  unyieldii^ 
finnness,  which  constituted  one  of  the 
mofet  valuable  and  prominent  traits  of  his 
character,  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against 
every  difficulty.  "  Undismayed,"  says 
Marshall,  ^'by  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded him,  he  did  not,  for  an  instant, 
relax  his  exertions,  nor  omit  any  thing 
which  could  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  or  improve  his  own  condition. 
He  did  not  appear  to  despair  of  thepub- 
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Kc  safety,  but  struggled  against  adverse 
fortaney  with  the  hope  of  yet  vanquish- 
ing  the  difficultiee  vrhich  surrounded 
him,  and  constantly  showed  himself  to 
his  haraoDcd  and  enfeebled  army,  with  a 
serene,  unembarrassed  countenance,  be- 
traying no  fears  in  himself,  and  inviffo- 
ratmgand  inspuingwith  confidence  the 
bosoms  of  others.  To  this  unconquera- 
ble firmness,  to  this  perfect  self-poosop 
sion,  under  the  most  desperate  oircum- 
etancea,  is  America,  in  a  great  degree, 
indebted  for  her  independence."  In  his 
retreat  through  New  Jersey,  Washington 
was  followed  by  the  British  army,  fludied 
with  victory,  highly  disciplined,  and  per- 
fectly equipped,  whilst  his  own  troops 
were  dispirited,  destitute,  and  daily  de- 
cieaain^  ny  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
of  service.  In  December,  the  British 
general  made  an  attempt  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  boats  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  forces  over  the  Delaware ; 
Dot,  having  felled,  he  went  into  quarters. 
Washington,  having,  about  the  same  time, 
been  joined  by  some  effective  reinferce- 
ments,  medittted  a  blow  on  the.  enemy 
while  distributed  in  their  cantonments, 
which  might  retrieve,  in  a  measure,  the 
disastrous  posture  of  American  affiurs, 
rdieve  Phibdelphia  from  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  rouse  tiie  drooping  spirits  of  his 
eocmtiTmen.  He  accordingly  fermed  the 
plan  of  attacking  all  the  British  posts  on 
the  Delawsre  at  the  same  instant ;  but  only 
that  part  of  it  succeeded  which  was  con- 
ducted by  him  in  penon.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  particulars  of  the  successes 
at  TnBDton  and  Princeton.  Besides  the  im- 
mediate advantages  accruing  from  them  in 
saving  Philadelj^ia,  and  recovering  New 
Jersey,  the  moral  efiects  which  they  pro- 
duced in  reanimating  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  incalculable.  Confidence  in  the 
coDonmnder-in-chief  became  universal. 
Immediately  afterwards,  conness  de- 
clared, that,  in  the  then  state  of  Uiinss,  the 
very  existence  of  civil  liberty  depended  on 
the  right  execution  of  military  powers,  to 
a  vigorous  direction  of  which,  distant,  nu- 
merous and  deliberative  bodies  were  un- 
equal, and  authorized  general  Washing- 
ton to  raise  sixteen  additional  regiments, 
conferring  upon  him,  at  the  same  time, 
for  six  months,  dictatorial  power,  fer  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  In  the  be^nning  of 
1777,  Washington  caused  all  his  soloiers 
to  be  inoculated,  as  the  small-pox  had 
proved  more  fatal  in  his  camp  than  the 
sword  €i£  the  enemy.  During  tnis  winter, 
while  the  two  armies  were  in  their  re- 
spective quarters,  he  used  eveiy  exertion  to 


raise  a  powerful  ferce  fer  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign ;  but  his  efforts  were  not  attended 
with  corresponding  success.  Not  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  dispirited,  he  endeavored 
to  make  the  most  of  the  means  in  his 
bands,  which,  however,  so  fiur  fiom  en- 
abling him  to  carry  into  efiect  the  oflfeii- 
sive  operations  he  had  meditated,  were 
unequal  even  to  defensive  war.  In  Juty, 
^neral  Howe  embarked  his  forces ;  and, 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  des- 
tination of  the  fleet  was  aaainst  Philadel- 
phia, Washington  moved  southward  to 
the  Delaware.  On  the  twenty-fiftti  of 
August,  the  British  disembarited  at  the 
ferry  of  Elk  river,  and,  on  the  tenth  of 
September,  the  battle  of  Brandywine  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated. It  opened  the  way  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  enemy ;  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth, 
they  entered  the  city,  though  not  before 
Washington  had  mai^  an  enbrt  to  engage 
them  again  on  the  sixteenth,  which  was 
frustrated  bjr  a  violent  rain,  that  ren- 
dered the  fire-arms  of  the  Americans 
unfit  for  use,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat, 
without  any  thing  more  than  a  skirmish 
between  the  advanced  parties.  ^From 
the  twentv-fifth  of  Aujfust,"  says  Mar- 
shall, ^when  the  British  army  landed 
at  the  head  of  Elk,  until  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  when  it  entered  Phila- 
delphia, the  campaign  had  been  active, 
and  the  duties  or  the  American  ireneral 
uncommonly  arduous.  The  best  English 
writers  bestow  high  encomiums  on  sir 
William  Howe  for  his  militarv  skill  and 
masterly  movements  during  this  period. 
At  Brandywine,  especially,  Washington 
is  supposed  to  have  been  <  outgeneraled, 
more  outffeneralled  than  in  any  action  of 
the  war."  If  all  the  operations  of  this 
tiying  period  be  examined,  and  the  means 
in  possession  of  both  be  considered,  the 
American  chief  will  appear  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  his  adversary.  With  an  army 
decidedly  inferior,  not  only  in  numbers, 
but  in  evefy  military  requisite,  except 
courage,  in  an  open  country,  he  emploj^ed 
his  enemy  near  thirty  days  in  advancing 
about  sixty  miles.  In  this  time,  be  fought 
one  general  action,  and,  though  defeated, 
was  able  to  reassemble  the  same  undisci- 
plined, unclothed,  and  almost  unfed,  army, 
and,  the  fifth  day  afterwards,  again  to 
offer  battle.  When  the  armies  were  sep- 
arated by  a  storm,  which  involved  him  m 
the  most  distressing  circumstances,  be 
extricated  himself  from  them,  and  still 
mainteined  a  respectable  and  imposing 
countenance.  The  only  advanuige  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  given  was  at  the 
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battle  of  Brandy  wine ;  and  that  was  pro- 
duced by  the  contninety  and  uncertainty 
of  the  intelligence  received.  In  a  new 
army,  where  military  talent  ba«  not  l>een 
well  tried,  the  general  is  peculiarly  ex- 
poaed  to  the  chance  of  employing  not  the 
best  instruments.  In  a  country,  too, 
which  is  covered  with  wood,  precise  in- 
formation of  the  numbers  composing  dif- 
ferent columns  is  to  be  gained  with  diffi- 
culty." After  the  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  British  general  having  divided 
his  force,  so  as  to  give  Washington  a  fair 
opportunity  to  engage  him  with  advantaee, 
be  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  by 
surprising  the  camp  which  had  been 
formed  at  Germantown^  and  attacking 
both  wings,  in  front  and  rear,  at  the  same 
time.  He  made  all  his  arrangements  with 
nis  wonted  caution  and  address ;  and,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  the  enterprise  was 
carried  into  effect,  and,  for  a  time,  seemed 
certain  of  a  successful  issue ;  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  rooming,  produced  by  a  fog 
of  uncommon  density,  introducing  confu- 
sion into  the  American  troops,  Washing- 
ton was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  hopes, 
and  to  direct  his  attention  to  secure  the 
retreat  of  his  men.  This  he  did  without 
loss.  Decided  approbation  was  expressed 
by  congress,  botn  of  the  plan  of  tnis  en- 
terprise, and  of  the  coura^  with  which  it 
was  executed  ;  and  their  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  general  and  the  army.  Hav- 
ing taken  all  possible  measures  to  cut  off 
the  enemy  from  supplies,  Washington 
took  post  at  White  Marsh,  where  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  him  was  made  by  gen- 
eral Howe ;  but  it  was  disconcerted,  in- 
telligence having  reached  him  of  the  in- 
tenoed  stroke.  He  then  distributed  his 
soldiers  in  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
where  their  sufferings  were  excessive  in 
consequence  of  the  intense  severity  of  the 
season,  and  their  want  of  most  of  the 
necessaries  for  comfort,  and  even  for  ex- 
istence. Every  efibrt  was  made  by  him 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  auffment 
their  numbers;  and,  for  these  ends,  he 
exercised,  thouj^h  with  caution,  the  dicta- 
torial powers  intrusted  to  bun  by  con- 
gress. His  incessant  labors  and  unyield- 
ing patriotism  could  not,  however,  save 
him  from  the  imputations  which  want  of 
success,  even  thouffh  occasioned  by  insu- 
perable obstacles,  always  engenders ;  and 
a  combination  was  formed  to  deprive  him 
of  his  command,  and  substitute  in  his 
place  the  victor  of  Saratoga,  general 
Gates.  But  to  weaken  his  hold  upon  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  and  the  army,  was  found 


impossible ;  and  even  the  troops  who  bad 
conquered  under  Gates  received  the  idea 
of  the  change  with  indication.  The 
machinations  of  his  enemies  were  frus- 
trated without  any  efforts  on  his  part,  and 
only  did  injury  to  themselves.  They 
made  no  undue  impression  on  his  steady 
mind,  nor  did  they  change  one  of  his 
measures.  His  sensibilities  were  for  his 
country,  and  not  fi>r  himself.  In  June, 
1778,  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia, 
which  was  rendered  a  dangerous  position 
for  them  by  the  part  it  was  now  evident 
that  France  was  about  to  take  in  the  war, 
and  the  naval  force  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  that  power  before  she  declared 
herself.  They  retreated  upon  New  York, 
through  Jersey,  followed  by  Washmg- 
ton,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  a  council  of  general  officers,  and  taking 
his  measures  on  his  own  responsibility, 
brought  them  to  an  action  on  tne  24th  of 
the  month,  at  Monmouth,  which,  thousfa 
not  a  decided  victory,  was  yet  fiivoraDle 
to  the  American  arms,  and  productive  of 
great  satisfaction  to  congress  and  the 
countr}\  He  passed  the  night  in  his  ck>ak, 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  intending  to 
renew  the  engagement  on  the  following 
morning;  but,  before  the  return  of  day, 
the  eneihy  had  marched  off  in  silence, 
and  efibcted  their  retreat  to  New  York. 
Marshall  has  given  on  extract  fiom  a  letter 
of  LaAyette  to  him  respecting  this  batde, 
in  which  he  says,  **  Never  was  i^neral 
Washington  greater  in  war  than  m  this 
action :  his  presence  stopped  the  retreat , 
his  dispositions  fixed  the  victory.  His 
fine  appearance  on  horseback,  his  calm 
courage,  roused  by  the  animation  pro- 
duced  by  the  vexation  of  the  morning  (le 
dimt  de  to  maftn^e),  gave  him  the  air  best 
calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm.**  In  the 
year  1779,  congress  had  formed  the  plan 
of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  which  was 
deemed  altogether  inexpedient  by  Wash- 
ington ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  request- 
ed a  persontd  interview.  This  was  ac- 
ceded to ;  and,  on  bis  arrival  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  that  particular  subject, 
and  on  the  general  state  of  the  army  and 
the  country.  The  result  of  their  confer- 
ences was,  that  the  expedition  against  Can- 
ada was  abandoned  ;  and  every  arrange- 
ment recommended  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  received  the  attention  to  which 
all  his  opinions  were  entitled.  From  this 
period  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  no  inci- 
dent calling  for  particular  mention  occur- 
red in  Wa^ington's  career.  He  remain- 
ed in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
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wBtchiDg  the  enemy,  and  taking  every 
measure  fi>r  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
without  being  able  to  perferm  any  strikiDg 
esptoit.  He  had  to  contend  with  difficul- 
ties the  mastering  of  which  required 
hiffber  qualities  than  are  necessary  to  gain 
a  brilliiuit  victoiT.  His  soldiers  could 
scarcely  be  kept  mm  perishing  with  cold 
and  hunser,  or  from  dispersinc  and  liv- 
ing on  plunder.  They  were  daily  leav- 
ing the  service :  some  regiments  mutinied ; 
ochers  revolted  and  marched  home ;  and 
he  could  obtain  no  compliance  with  his 
urgent  requisitions  for  recruits.  Nothing 
could  be  looser  and  more  precarious  than 
the  thread  by  which  the  army  was  kept 
together ;  and,  in  any  other  hands  than 
his,  it  must  inevitably  have  been  broken. 
But,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  and  disas- 
ter, he  prevented  the  enemy  from  accom- 
plishing any  thing  material,  and  adopted 
such  preparatory  steps  as  might  enable 
him  to  turn  to  advantage  any  fortunate 
incident  which  might  occur.    In  1781,  he 

Slonned,  in  conjunction  with  count  de 
locfaambeau,  a  grand  enterprise  against 
New  York ;  but  circumstances  concurred 
to  induce  an  alteration  in  his  views,  and 
to  direct  them  to  operations  in  the  south. 
He  continued,  however,  arrangements  for 
the  attempt  on  the  city,  in  order  to  deceive 
sir  Henry  Clinton  as  to  his  real  intentions, 
which  he  did  with  considerable  address. 
In  August,  he  commenced  his  move- 
ment ;  and,  having  taken  measures  for  the 
truisportation  of  his  army  down  the  Ches- 
apeake, he  proceeded  to  Virginia  with  De 
Rochambeau  and  the  chevalier  de  Cha- 
teUeax.  On  the  14th  of  September,  he 
reached  Williamsburg,  and  had  ain  imme- 
diate interview  with  count  de  Grasse,  the 
admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was 
lying  in  the  bay  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  a  plan  of  cooperation 
with  r^ard  to  the  investment  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  X  orktown,  to  which  they  had  re- 
tired. The  siege  commenced  on  the  28tli 
of  September;  and,  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, after  severe  fighting,  lord  Comwallis 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering the  posts  of  Yorktown  and 
Gk>u<;e8ter  Point,  with  their  garrisons, 
and  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  with  their 
seamen,  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
America  and  France.  The  capture  of 
Comwallis  was  generallv  considered  as 
the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war;  but  it 
produced  no  disposition  in  the  American 
commander-in-chief  to  relax  in  those 
exertioos  which  might  yet  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  great  object  of  the  contest. 
He  hastened  to  Philadelphia  to  confer 
7* 


with  congress  respecting  the  military 
establishment  of  the  succeeding  year.  He 
addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  state  sove- 
reignties, pressing  the  importance  of  sup- 
Elies.  He  promised  and  made  all  poest- 
le  exertions  towards  expelling  the  Brit- 
ish from  New  York  and  Charleston.  He 
felt  alarm,  and  proclaimed  increased  dan- 
ger, lest  the  debates  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment concerning  peace  should  beget  su- 
pineness  in  America.  During  the  win- 
ter-quarters, when  the  militajy  situation 
of  idffiiirs  in  general  would  have  allowed 
of  his  absence  from  camp,  he  remained 
there,  in  order  to  watch  and  allay  the  dis- 
contents of  the  American  troops,  who  sup- 
posed themselves  ill-treated  by  congress 
and  the  states.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed,  those  discontents,  which  he 
knew  at  least  to  be  plausible,  save  him 
much  trouble  and  disquietude.  He  added 
to  his  reputation  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  noticed  and  counteracted  the  famous 
Newburgh  letters,  and  suppressed  the 
mutiny  of  the  Philadelphia  line.  While, 
however,  he  vindicated  discipline,  and 
enforced  subordination  to  the  civil  author- 
ities, he  deeply  sympathized  with  the  suf- 
fering troops,  and  used  every  lawful 
means  ofjirocuring  redress  for  their  griev- 
ances. On  the  35th  of  November,  1783, 
peace  and  independence  being  achieved, 
the  British  forces  evacuated  New  York, 
and  Washington  made  his  public  entrv 
into  that  city,  attended  by  a  splendid  vol- 
unteer retinue.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
he  took  his  solemn  ferewell  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  American  army,  assem- 
bled in  a  hotel  at  New  York.  On  the 
19th  of  that  month,  at  Annapolis,  where 
conffress  was  then  in  session,  he  resided, 
in  form,  to  that  body  the  commission 
which  he  had  so  long  and  gloriouslv 
borne,  and  returned  to  private  life,  which 
he  so  much  loved.  After  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, congress  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  for  the  erection  of  an  equestri- 
an statue  of  their  general,  at  the  place 
which  should  be  established  for  the  seat 
of  govemmenL  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia also  decreed  to  him  **a  statue  of  the 
nnest  marble  and  best  workmanship,** 
with  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  was 
placed  in  the  capitol  of  Vu-ginia.  Washmg- 
ton  took  great  interest  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Virginia  rivers :  he  exerted  himself 
to  procure  joint  legislative  acts  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  for  uie  improvement  of  the 
Potomac.  He  negotiated  with  the  latter  on 
the  part  of  the  former  state ;  and  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  anxious  to  bear  some 
testimony  to  his  worth,  unanimously  passed 
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a  bill  authorizing  the  treasurer  to  sub- 
scribe, "  for  the  benefit  of  general  Waah- 
ington,"  the  same  number  of  shares  in 
each  of  the  navigation  companies  to  be 
fonued,  as  were  to  be  taken  for  the  state. 
Washington  was  embarrassed  by  this  gen- 
erous and  honorable  proceeding.     In  a 
fine  letter  of  acknowledgment,  he  declin- 
ed the  large  donation  for  himself,  but 
asked  it  for  some  objects  of  a  public  na- 
ture.   The  shares  were  then  reserved  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning  estab- 
lished in  the  vicinity  of  James  and  Poto- 
mac rivers.    In  1787,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  unanimously  elected  him  one  of 
their  dele^tes  to  the  convention  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia  for  the  revisal  of  the 
federal  system.    He  finally  consented  to 
serve,  making  a  painful  sacrifice  of  his 
plans  and  expectations  of  uninterrupted 
retirement,  in  order  to  assist  in  **  averting 
the  contemptible  figure  which  the  Amer- 
ican communities  were  about  to  niake  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  with  their  sepa- 
•  nite,  independent,  jealous  state  sovereign- 
ties,''   The  convention,  when  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  unanimously  chose  him 
for  their  president;  and  no  member  of 
that  august  body  more  decidedly  approv- 
ed the  constitution  which  they  gave  to 
the  country.     All  America,  as  soon  as  it 
was  adopted,  looked  to  him  as  the  first 
president  under  it,  with  an  eye  of  affec- 
tionate  confidence    and    desire    whicli 
could  not  be  resisted.    His  reluctance  to 
quit  his  retreat  was  extreme.    The  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings  on  this  head,  in 
nis  private  letters,  is  a  strikm^  mixture 
of  genuine  difiidence,  personal  disappoint- 
ment and  elevated  patriotism.     Neither 
the  animosity  of  parties,  nor  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  enemies  of  the  new  system 
in  some  of  the  states,  could  deprive  him 
of  a  single  vote  for  the  station  of  president. 
From  mount  Vernon  to  New  York,  when 
congress  was  in  session,  the  journey  of 
Washington  had  the  character  of  a  tri- 
umph.   He  delivered  h  is  inaugural  address 
on  the  30th  April,  1789,  and,  throughout 
his  administration,  acted  up  to  the  princi- 

Eles  and  promises  therein  containea.  As 
efore  in  his  militarv  capacity,  so  now  in 
his  civil,  he  declined  receiving  any  thing 
beyond  his  actual  expenditures,  in  his 
official  character.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  names  of  the  eminent  men  whom  he 
associated  with  him,  in  the  arduous  busi- 
ness of  putting  the  government  into  suc- 
ce98ful  operation.  The  machinery  of  the 
system  was  to  be  contrived,  adapted,  set 
in  motion,  and  gave  rise  continually  to 
the  most  important  questions  to  be  de- 


cided, and  a  conflict  of  strong  prejudices, 
keen  jealousies,  partial  interests,  and  un- 
tried theories.  Washington  was  chosen 
as  the  man  of  the  nation,  the  guardian 
of  the  universal  weal :  in  no  instance  did 
he  act  or  appear  otherwise.  His  inces- 
sant application  to  business  impaired  his 
robust  constitution.  Successive  attacks 
of  a  severe  disease  compelled  him,  in 
1790,  to  retire,  for  a  short  time,  to  raotmt 
Vernon.  On  all  points  of  consequence 
connected  with  domestic  or  foreign  af- 
fairs, he  consulted  his  able  cabinet  with 
much  deference,  collected  their  opinions 
anxiously,  and  decided  only  after  mature 
deliberation.  The  occurrence  and  prog- 
ress of  the  French  revolution  occasioned 
that  complete  division  of  parties,  and  those 
bitter  animosities,  which  engendered  the 
most  perplexity  and  chagrin  for  Wash- 
ington, and  emboldened  or  exasperated 
men  to  impeach,  in  the  end,  even  his 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  love  of  freedom. 
In  the  outset,  he  felt  a  lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  that  revolution :  he  didYiot 
hesitate  to  avow  his  sympathies  and  wish- 
es ;  but  when  the  reign  of  terror  and  the 
order  of  Jacobins  were  established,  he 
experienced  repugnance  and  horror,  in 
common  with  so  many  other  true  friends 
of  liberty  and  humanity  tlux>ughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  his  circular  of  17S1, 
he  had  said,  <<  There  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  progression  from  the  extreme 
of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyranny; 
and  arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  estab- 
lished on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to 
licentiousness;"  and,  in  1793,  he  perceived 
that  this  maxim  was  to  be  verified  in  the 
case  of  France.  The  result  justified  the 
caution  with  which  he  avoided  an  alliance 
with  that  power;  but,  independent  of  the 
fatal  character  of  Frencli  auairs,  he  knew 
that  peace  was  mdispensable  for  the  U. 
States,  in  the  infancy  of  their  national  ex- 
istence and  union.  The  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  and  his  resolute  enforcement 
of  it;  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  general  firmness  of  Washington's 
opinions  and  proceedings,  sustained  hy 
the  unequalled  favor  and  authority  of  his 
name  with  the  people,  saved  our  young 
republic  from  being  hurried  into  a  dread- 
ful vortex.  The  vigor  and  lenity  of 
Washington's  government  were  exempli- 
fied in  the  manner  in  which  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  western  parts  cf  Pennsylvania, 
in  1794,  Wiis  suppressed:  not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  shed.  At  tlie  expiration  of 
eight  years,  having  served  two  terms, 
V^ashington  retired  from  the  presidency, 
though,  had  he  consented  to  retain  the 
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ctatiot],  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  unanimously  reelected.  His 
▼aledictoiy  addreae  to  the  nation  is  too 
well  known  for  commenL  H is  last  npeech 
to  congress  was  delivered  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1796.  He  returned  to  mount 
Vernon  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  retire- 
ment ;  but  he  was  not  left  to  perfect  re- 
pose. No  sooner  had  war  with  France 
become  probable  (1796),  than  all  eyes 
were  directed  to  him  as  the  person  to 
lead  the  American  army.  President  Ad- 
ams nominated  him  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  the  land  forces,  and  the  sen- 
ate unanimously  confirm^  the  appoint- 
ment. He  accepted  it,  asking  only  not  to 
be  called  into  the  field  until  his  presence 
should  be  required,  and  refusing  to  re- 
ceiYc  any  em<>IumentB  annexed  to  it  be- 
fore he  was  in  a  situation  to  incur  ex- 
pense. The  occasion  for  his  services, 
which  was  anticipated,  did  not  happen. 
His  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try was  not  the  less  appreciated.  His 
public  toils  were  now  finished;  but  the 
period  allowed  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  private  life  was  short.  On  Fnday,  the 
l3th  December,  1799,  exposure  to  rain 
produced  an  inflammatonr  afiection  of  his 
throat  He  expired  in  the  night  of  Sat- 
urday, having  been  early  aware  of  the 
certainty  of  his  fate.  He  manifested  an 
equanimity,  in  his  last  moments,  suitable 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  Funeral 
honors  were  paid  to  him  in  every  part  of 
his  country,  with  the  most  sincere  and 
impressive  manifestations  of  sorrow.  His 
character  is  thus  drawn  by  chief  justice 
Hanball:  ^General  Washington  was 
rather  above  the  common  size ;  his  frame 
was  robust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous, 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  re- 

S tiring  a  considemble  denee  of  exercise 
r  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  ex- 
terior created  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of 
strength  united  with  manly  gracefulness. 
His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than 
free,  though  they  partook  nothing  of  that 
dryness  and  stenmess  which  accompany 
reserve  when  carried  to  an  extreme ;  and, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  he  could  relax 
snfiiciently  to  show  how  highly  he  was 
gratified  by  the  charms  of  conversation 
and  the  pleasures  of  socic^ty.  His  person 
and  whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unaf- 
fected and  indescribable  dignity,  unmin- 
gled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who 
approached  him  were  sensible;  and  the 
attachment  of  those  who  possessed  his 
friendship,  and  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  was 
ardent,  but  alwa3rB  respectful  His  tem- 
per waa  humane,  benevolent  andconcil- 


iatoiy ;  but  there  was  a  qaickness  in  his 
sensibility  to  any  thing  apparently  offen- 
sive, which  experience  had  taught  him  to 
watch  and  to  correct  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  inrivate  afiaicB^  be  exhibind 
an  exact,  yet  liberal  economy.  His  funds 
were  not  prodigally  wasted  on  capricious 
and  ill-examin^  schemes,  nor  refused  to 
beneficial  though  costly  improvements. 
They  remained,  therefore,  competent  to 
that  expensive  establishment  which  his 
reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable  temper, 
bad  in  some  measure  imposed  upon  him, 
and  to  those  donations  which  real  distress 
has  a  right  to  claim  firom  opulence.  He 
made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity 
which  frscmates,  or  to  that  wit  which 
dazzles  and  freauently  imposes  on  the 
understanding.  More  solid  than  brilliant, 
judgment  rather  than  genius  constituted 
me  most  prominent  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter. As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave 
enterprising  and  cautious.  That  malig- 
nity which  has  sought  to  strip  him  of  dl 
the  higher  qualities  of  a  general,  has  con« 
ceded  to  him  personal  coura^  and  a 
firmness  of  resolution  which  neither  dan- 
gers nor  difiiculties  could  shake.  But 
candor  will  allow  him  other  great  and 
valuable  endowments.  If  his  militaiy 
course  does  not  abound  with  splendid 
achievements,  it  exhibits  a  series  of  judi- 
cious measures,  adapted  to  circumstances, 
which  probably  saved  his  oountiy.  Placed, 
without  having  studied  the  theory,  or  been 
taught  in  the  school  of  experience  the 
practice  of  war,  at  the  head  of  an  undis- 
ciplined, ill-organized  multitude,  which 
was  unused  to  the  restraints  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  ordinanr  duties  of  a 
camp,  without  the  aid  of  officers  possess- 
ing tnose  lights  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle,  indeed,  had  his  conduct 
been  absolutely  fliultless.  But,  possessing 
an  energetic  and  distinguishing  mind,  on 
which  the  lessons  of  experience  were 
never  lost,  his  errors,  if  he  committed 
any,  were  quicklv  repaired;  and  those 
measures  which  the  state  of  thin^  ren- 
dered most  advisable  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
neglected.  Inferior  to  his  adversary  in  the 
numbers,  in  the  equipment,  and  in  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  it  is  evidence  of 
real  merit,  that  no  great  and  decisive  ad- 
vantases  were  ever  obtained  over  hbn, 
and  the  opportunity  to  strike  an  impor- 
tant blow  never  passed  away  unused. 
He  has  been  termed  the  American  Fabi- 
us;  but  those  who  compare  his  actions 
with  his  means,  will  perceive  at  least  as 
much  of  Marcellus  as  of  Fabhis  in  hi» 
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character.    He  could  not  baye  been  more 
enterpriabiff   without    endangering    the 
cause  he  defended,  nor  have  put  more 
to  hazard  without  incurring  justly  the 
imputation  of  rashness.    Not  relying  up- 
on those  chances  which  sometimes  give 
a  &vorable  issue  to  attempts  apparently 
desperate,  his  conduct  was  reguhited  by 
calculations  made  upon  the  capacities  of 
his  army,  and  the  real  situation  of  his 
country.    When  called  a  second  time  to 
command  the  armies  of  the  U.  States,  a 
change  of  circumstances  had  taken  place, 
and  he  meditated  a  corresponding  change 
of  conduct    In  modelling  the  army  of 
1796,  he  sought  for  men  distinguished  for 
their  boldness  of  execution,  not  less  than 
for  their  prudence  in  council,  and  con- 
templated a  system  of  continued  attack. 
^The  enemy,'  said  the  general  in  his  pri- 
vate letteis,  *mu8t  never  be  permitted  to 
gain  foothold  on  our  shores.*    In  his  civil 
administration,  as  in  his  military  career, 
were  exhibited  ample  and  repeated  proofs 
of  that  practical  good  sense,  of  that  sound 
judgment,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
rare,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable 
quality  of  the  human  mind.    Devoting 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  ima 
pursuing  no  object  distinct  from  the  pub- 
lic good,  he  was  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate, at  a  distance,  those  critical  situations 
m  which  the  U.  States  might  probably  be 
placed,  and  to  digest,  before  the  occasion 
required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  observe.    Taught  to 
distrust  first  impressions,  he  sought  to  ac- 
qtiire  all  the  information  which  was  at- 
tainable, and  to  hear,  without  prejudice, 
all  the  reasons  which  could  be  urged  for 
or  against  a  particular  measure.    Ilis  own 
judgment  was  suapended  until  it  became 
necessary  to  determuie ;  and  his  decisions, 
thus  maturely  made,  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  be  shaken.   His  conduct,  therefore,  was 
systematic,  and  the  great  objects  of  his 
administration    were    steadilv    pursued. 
Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a 
free  government  must  ever  do,  the  real 
and  deliberate  sentiments  of  the  people, 
their  gusts  of  passion  passed  over  without 
ruffling  the  smooth  surfiice  of  his  mind. 
Trusting  to  the  reflecting  good  sense  of 
the  nation  for  approbation  and  support,  he 
had  the  magnanimity  to  pursue  its  real 
interests,  in  opposition  to  its  temporary 
prejudices;  and,  though  fiir  from  being 
rei^uidlesB  of  popular  favor,   he    could 
never  stoop  to  retain  by  deserving  to  lose 
it.    In  more  instances  than  one,  we  find 
him  conunitting  his  whole  popularity  to 
hazard,  and  pursuing  steadily,  m  opposi- 


tion to  a  torrent,  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  man  of  ordinaiy  firmness, 
that  course  which  had  been  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  dut>'.    In  speculation,  he  was  a 
real  republican,  devoted  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  counti^',  and  to  that  system 
of  equal  political  rig|^ts  on  which  it  is 
founded.    But  between  a  balanced  repub- 
lic and  a  democracy,  the  difference  is  like 
that  between  order  and  chaos.    Real  lib- 
erty, he  thought,  was  to  be  preserved  only 
by  preserving  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
and  maintaining  the  energy  of  govern- 
ment   Scarcely  did  society  present  two 
characters,  which,  in  his  opinion,  less  re- 
sembled each  other,  than  a  patriot  and  a 
demagc^e.    No  man  has  ever  appeared 
upon  the  theatre  of  public  action  whose 
integritv  was  more  incorruptible,  or  whose 
principles  were  more  penecthr  free  from 
the  contamination  of  those  selfish  and  un- 
worthy passions  which  find  their  nour- 
ishment in  the  conflicts  of  iMjrty.    Having 
no  views  which  required  concealment, 
his  real  and  avowed  motives  were  the 
same;   and   his  whole    correspondence 
does  not  fiiraish  a  single  case  from  which 
even  an  enemy  wouki  infer  that  be  was 
capable,    under   any  circumstances,   of 
stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity. 
No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more  confi- 
dence than  that  his  ends  were  always 
upright,  and  bis  means  always  pure.    He 
exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  politiciau 
to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown, 
and  whose  professions  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  to  his  own  countrymen,  were 
always  sincere.    In  him  was  fully  ex- 
emplified the  real  distinction  which  for 
ever  exists  between  wisdom  and  cunning, 
and  the  importance  as  well  as  truth  of 
the  maxim  that  *  honesty  is  the  best  poli- 
cy.'   If  Washington  possessed  ambition, 
that  passion  was,  in  his  bosom,  so  regu- 
lated by  principles,  or  controlled  by  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  was  neither  vicious 
nor  turbulent    Intrigue  was  never  em- 
ployed as  the  means  of  its  gratification ; 
nor  was  personal  aggrandizement  its  ob- 
ject   The  various  tiigh  and  important  ' 
stations  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
public  voice,  were  unsought  by  himself; 
and,  in  consenting  to  fill  them,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  yielded  to  a  general  con- 
viction, that  the  interests  of  hii  country 
would  be  thereby  promoted,  than  to  his 
particular  inclination.    Neither  the  extra- 
ordinary partiality  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  extravagant  praises  which  were 
be^wed  upon  him,  nor  the  inveterate 
opfKMition     and    malignant     calumnies 
which  he  experienced,  had  any  visible 
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infhienee  upon  his  conduct  The  cause 
k  to  be  looked  for  in  the  texture  of  his 
mind.  In  him,  that  innate  and  unassum- 
vm  modesty  which  adulation  would  haire 
onended,  which  the  voluntary  plaudits  of 
millions  could  not  betray  into  indiscretion, 
and  which  never  obtruded  upon  others 
his  claims  to  superior  consideration^  was 
hi4)pily  blended  with  a  high  and  correct 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  with  a  just 
consciousness  of  that  respect  which  is 
due  to  station.  Without  exertion,  he 
could  maintain  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween that  arTO|;ance  which  wounds,  and 
that  Acility  which  allows  the  office  to  be 
degnded  in  the  person  who  fills  it  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  U.  Statei^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Washington,  with* 
out  ascribing  them,  in  some  messure,  to 
him.  If  we  ssk  the  causes  of  the  pros- 
perous isBue  of  a  war,  aglunst  the  suc- 
cessful termmation  of  which  there  were 
00  many  nrobabilities ;  of  the  good  which 
vras  proaueed,  and  the  ill  which  was 
avoided,  during  an  administrstiou  fated 
to  contend  with  the  strongest  prejudices 
that  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
of  passions  could  produce ;  of  the  con- 
stant ftvor  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  ofthe  confidence  which, 
to  the  Isst  moment  of  his  life,  they  re- 
posed in  him,-^the  answer,  so  fior  as  these 
causes  mav  be  found  in  his  character, 
will  furnish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  candidates  ibr 
political  fisme.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
a  sound  judgnoent,  and  an  accurate,  dis- 
criminating mind,  he  feared  not  that  k- 
borious  attendon  which  made  him  per- 
fectly master  of  those  subjects,  in  all  tneur 
lekrions,  on  which  he  was  to  decide; 
and  thk  essential  quality  was  guided  bv 
an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  ri^t,  which 
would  tokrate  the  employment  only  of 
thoee  means  that  would  bear  the  most 
rigid  examination ;  by  a  fiumess  of  in- 
tention which  neither  sought  nor  required 
disguise;  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which 
was  not  only  untainted,  but  unsuspected." 
—A  selection  finom  Washington's  iiapere  is 
preparing  for  publication,  by  Mr.  Jared 
Sparks,  and  the  first  part  may  be  expected 
to  appear  very  soon.   A n  account  or  these 

Sipers  was  published  some  time  since,  by 
r.  Sparks,  m  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  judge  Story,  from  which  it  appears  that 
it  was  a  habit  adopted  by  general  Wash- 
ington, at  an  early  sta^  of  hk  life,  to 
preserve  copies  of  all  his  important  let- 
ters, as  well  those  of  a  private  as  those  of 
a  public  nature.  The  transcripts  of  his 
revohitjonary  papers  occupy  forty-four 


large  fblia  vohimes.  EJach  class  of  sub- 
jects k  brought  together  in  a  strict  chron- 
olcwical  onler,  and  a  copious  index  k 
added  to  every  volume.  Afler  the  revo- 
lution had  terminated,  and  he  was  settled 
on  hk  fiirm,  though  relieved  from  publk 
duties,  hk  correspondence  continued  to 
bo  very  extensive  with  eminent  persons 
in  thk  country  and  in  Europe;  and  from 
that  time  till  hk  acceptance  of  the  pren- 
dency,  hk  copied  letters  fill  six  folio  vol- 
umes ;  and,  even  during  the  period  of  hk 
presidency,  hk  habits  of  industry  enabled 
nim  to  find  leisure  for  preparing  seven 
volumes  of  recorded  lettm,  besides  many 
others  of  which  press  copies  were  taken^ 
and  which  are  not  preserved  in  books. 
There  are  fourteen  other  volumes,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  transactions  of 
the  president  with  congress  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  vniich  conrist  of  let- 
ten  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
sscretaries,  on  special  subjects ;  also  opin- 
ions, reports  and  intelligence  from  the 
secretaries.  Among  otror  records  k  a 
private  journal  kept  1>y  him,  in  which  hk 
official  acts  and  intercouise  with  the  de- 
partments are  daily  noted  down.  Hk  let- 
ters remained  numerous  and  important  to 
the  end  of  hk  life.  Thk  great  colleetioB 
shows,  in  a  striking  light,  the  industrious^ 
methodical  and  careful  habits  of  Wssh- 
ington. 

lY A 8 BiHOTOH, William  Augustine, a  dis- 
tmguished  officer  in  the  revolution,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Baily  Washington,  of  Staf- 
ford county,  Virginia.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  engage  in  the  struggle  of 
hk  countiy  with  tne  British  government, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
company  of^in&ndy  m  the  third  regiment 
of  the  Virgink  line.  Hk  first  essay  in 
arms  wss  at  York  island,  where  hk  con- 
duct elicited  warm  applause.  In  the  re- 
treat through  New  Jersey,  he  was  distin- 
guished fer  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
sustained  its  difficulties,  hardships  and 
dangers.  At  the  surprise  of  the  Hessians, 
he  led  the  van  of  one  ofthe  assailing  ooi- 
umns,  and,  whilst  ruriiing  with  hk  com- 
pany to  the  attack,  received  a  severe 
wound  in  one  of  hk  hsnds.  Soon  after- 
wards, three  regiments  of  light  dragoons 
having  been  raised,  he  was  appointed  a 
major  in  one  of  them,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  fiavlor.  This  corps 
was  surprised,  in  1778,  by  a  detachment 
ofthe  enemy,  under  general  Grav,and  al- 
most cut  to  pieces.  Washin^n,  however, 
escaped,  and,  in  the  followmg  year,  was 
detached  to  join  the  army  of  general  Lin- 
coln, in  South  Carolina.  There  he  was 
constantly  employed  with  the  light  troops 
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His  firat  rencounter  with  the  enemy  took 
place  betwixt  Ashley  ferry  and  Ran- 
towle's  bridge,  in  which  he  drove  back 
the  cayalry  of  the  British  lesion,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant-colonel  Tarieton, 
and  took  several  prisoners ;  but,  being  un- 
supported by  inmntry,  he  gained  litde  ad- 
vantage from  his  success.  He  has  been 
exonerated  from  all  bhime  in  relation  to 
the  surprises  at  Monk's  corner  and  Iran- 
ian's ferry,  which  had  nearly  caused  the 
annihilation  of  the  American  cavalry,  as, 
in  both  instances,  he  was  acting  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity.  Being  compelled  by 
these  disasters  to  retire,  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  corpe^  to  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina,  be  solKited  from  general  Gates 
the  aid  of  his  name  and  authority,  to  fa- 
cilitate its  restoration  and  equipment 
The  refusal  of  the  general  was  severely 
punished  in  the  battle  of  Camden,  where 
the  preeenee  of  a  superior  cavalry,  led  by 
such  a  flKMier  as  Washington,  might  have 
done  much  to  insure  success,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  prevented  the  terrible  slauffh- 
ter  which  followed  the  defeat.  Afler  Uiis 
oocuiTenoe,  lieutenant-colonel  Washing- 
ton was  attached,  with  his  cavalry,  to  the 
light  corps  oommanded  by  general  Mor- 
||an.  3f  an  ingenious  strataffem,  he  car- 
ried the  post  at  Rugelv's,  tudng  a  large 
body  of  tne  enemy  without  firing  a  shot 
Aware  of  the  character  of  his  opponent, 
Rugdyt  he  fixed  a  pine  log  on  the  front 
wheels  of  a  wagon,  so  as  to  make  it  look, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  field-pieoa,  and  threat- 
ening innnediate  destruction  if  resistance 
should  be  attempted :  the  affi-ighted  colo- 
nel begged  for  juarter,  and  surrendered 
at  discretion.  To  the  brilliant  victory  at 
the  Cowpens,  he  contributed  in  a  high 
degree,  and  received  a  silver  medal  firom 
congress,  in  testimony  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct His  ardor  in  diii  afwhad  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  Anxious  to  animate  die 
pursuit  bv  his  example,  he  was  hurried  so 
far  in  advance  as  to  be  surrounded  by 
several  officers  of  the  British  legion,  and 
was  saved  only  by  the  braverv  of  a  ser- 
geant and  his  bugleman,  Bali,  who,  by 
a  pistol-shot,  disabled  an  officer,  whose 
sword  was  raised  for  his  destruction. 
After  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  American  army  at  Guilford  court- 
house, his  cavalrv  was  made  a  part  of  a 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  selected  by  gen- 
eral Greene,  and  placed  under  colonel 
WiUiams.  In  the  retreat  into  Virginia, 
and  in  all  the  manoeuvres  subsequent  to 
the  recrossing  of  the  Dan,  he  essentially 
aided  in  baffling  the  skilful  efforts  of 
Comwallis  to  force  Greene  to  a  battle.    In 


the  a^r  at  Guilford,  he  acted  a  very 
corispicuouB  part  By  a  npirited  and  ju- 
dicious charge,  he  broke  the  regiment  of 
guards  commanded  by  colonel  Steward, 
who  was  killed,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
colonel  Howard  and  his  Marylanders, 
nearly  effected  their  entire  destruction. 
Unfortunately,  his  hat  fell  fitHn  his  head, 
and  whilst  drmounting  to  recover  it,  the 
officer  next  in  conmiand  was  so  griev- 
ously wounded  as  to  be  disabled  horn. 
managing  his  horse,  which,  wheelinc 
round,  carried  him  off  the  field,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  who  imagined 
that  the  movement  had  been  directed.  This 
accident  saved  the  remnant  of  the  ffuards, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  entire  British 
army.  At  Hobkirk's  hill,  he  obtained  Sneh 
laurels.  B^  skilful  manoeuvring,  he  gained 
the  rear  of'^the  British  army,  and  captured 
eleven  officers,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred men.  He  was  only  able,  however, 
to  bring  fifty  of  them  off  the  field,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retreat  of  the  AJmerican 
forces.  At  the  batde  of  Eutaw,  he  ex- 
hibited signal  valor,  and  made  repeated 
charges  on  the  British  light  infentry,  who 
maintained  their  ground  with  a  steadiness 
worthy  of  the  attack.  In  a  last  effort  for 
victory,  his  horse  \vas  killed,  and,  becom- 
ing entangled,  as  he  fell,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self he  was  made  prisoner.  This  was 
the  final  scene  of  his  military  perform- 
ances. He  remained  a  prisoner  in  Charles- 
ton until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  having  married 
a  lady  of  that  state,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come attached  during  his  captivity.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  legislature, 
where  he  gave  evidences  of  capacity  for 
civil  service,  which  induced  his  friends  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  governor ;  but 
his  modesty  caused  him  to  refuse  every 
solicitation  to  that  effect.  When  general 
Washington  accepted  the  command  of 
the  armv,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Adams,  be  selected  his  relative  to  be  one 
of  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  After  a  tedious  indisposition,  he 
died  in  1810.  In  person,  he  was  tall,  and 
possessed  ffreat  strength  and  activity.  As 
a  soldier,  he  was  better  fitted,  perhi^M, 
for  the  field  of  battle,  than  for  the  plan- 
ning of  military  operations.  In  dispositioo, 
he  was  hospitable,  generous  and  benevo- 
lent in  the  extreme,  combining  upright- 
ness  with  kind  and  courteous  manners. 

WASHUIOTOlf    IsLANnS,   Or   I  NORA  HAM 

Islands  ;  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  north-west  of 
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thelfaraiieflaflifilaiids,  lon.]39»  5^—140^  Id' 
W.;lat.>>50'— Q^acyS.  Theyweredto- 
covered  by  captain  Ingrabam,  of  BostoD,  in 
1791,  and  Tintedl^  capcainRobeits,  of  the 
aameidace,  in  1793.  The  latter  gave  them 
the  Dame  of  Waakmgtan.  Thej  are  fully 
described  in  captain  Porter's  Journal  of 
aCnuae  made  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
1812—14  (New  Yo^  182S,  2  yob.).  Hie 
pffineipal  island  of  the  group  is  Aboo^tMi, 
or  JWAcBfttpo.  Stewart  also  givea  an  ac- 
ooimt  of  these  ialandsy  in  the  first  volume 
of  hiB  Vint  to  the  South  Seas. 
WASHiif«Toif,    Mount.     (See  WkUe 

Washita  (formerly  spelled  OtuMUa) 
»  &  liver  of  Aibnsas  and  Louisiana, 
whicb  rises  about  intermediate  between 
the  rinrer  Arkansas  and  the  Red  river,  in 
lac  34°  N.    The  Fourche  Caddo,  Little 
MiBBoiiri,  and  Saline,  rise  at  no  great  dis- 
tance firom  the  Washita.    It  runs  through 
a  eountry,  in  Arkansas,  that  is  generaUy 
sterile  and  mountainous.    Pine,  and  that 
species  of  oak  caUed  pm  oakj  are  the  com- 
m<Hi  kinds  of  timber  in  that  rerion,  and 
thc^  denote  an  inferior  soiL  In  ttie  richer 
and  alhirial  tracts   are  found  the  trees 
eommon  to  that  latitude.    That  bcautifill 
kind  called  hoU  d^arc  is  here  found  in 
great  abundance.    In  hl|[fa  stages  of  wa- 
ter, the  Washita  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats 600  miles,  to  the  Hot  springs.    A 
hundred  salines,  some  of  which  are  high- 
ly impregnated  with  salt,  are  found  near 
the  river.    Its  bottoms  are  very  fertile  af^ 
ter  it  enters  Louisiana.    Where  it  unites 
itself  with  Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye  as 
the  larger  of  the  two.    It  has  a  course  of 
nearly  800  miles. 

Wasp  {vetpa).  The  msps  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  having  the  upper 
wings  longitudinally  fokled  while  at  rest. 
They  belong  to  the  order  h^menoptera  of 
linnaeus,  md  have  a  pedunculated  abdo- 
men, terminated  by  a  concealed  sting. 
Their  larvie  resemble  those  of  the  bee, 
and  their  history  is  also  similar  in  most 
respects.  Thej  live  altogether  in  socie- 
ties, the  individuals  of  which  share  in 
common  their  labors  and  dancer.  In 
general,  they  construct  their  himitations 
with  a  sort  of  paper,  formed  of  vegetable 
fibres,  agglutinated  by  a  sort  of  gum.  The 
eeQs  resemble  in  form  those  of  honey- 
comb, and  are  often  disposed  in  several 
storiesL  They  feed  on  animal  substances, 
CD  meats  exposed  to  the  air,  dead  insects, 
over-ripe  and  sugary  fruits,  fragments  of 
which  they  cut  ofiT  with  their  mandibles, 
and  eany  away,  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing their  young. 


Wassanah  ;  a  city  of  Africa,  on  a  riv- 
er called  Zadi,  sixty  days'  journey  south- 
east oCTimbuctoo.  According  to  an  ac- 
count given  by  Sidi  Uamet  to  Riley,  this 
citv  appears  to  contain  twice  as  many  in- 
habitants as  Timbuctoo.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  large  wall,  built  of  great  stones 
looeelv  piled  up.  A  whole  day  is  required 
to  walk  around  it.  The  houses  are  built 
of  stones,  without  cement,  and  roofed  with 
reeds  and  palm  leaves.  The  country 
around  is  highly  cultivated.  The  inhab- 
itants are  Mohanunedans.  The  account  of 
Sidi  Hamet,  above  quoted,  that,  afler  em- 
barking on  the  Joliba,  at  Timbuctoo,  he 
found  that  river  to  flow  six  days  nmriy 
east,  and  then  to  take  a  south-easterly  di« 
rection,  seems  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ments of  the.  Landers  (see  «\«|g:er) ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  was  the 
city  described  under  the  name  of  Was 
sanah  by  Sidi  Hamet.  The  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authoring,  lived  in  a  large 
puace,  had  150  wives,  10,000  slaves,  and 
a  large  army. — See  Riley's  Mtrratwe 
(New  York,  1817). 
Waste-Boox.  (See  Book-Kemng.) 
Wat  Ttlek,  or  Walter  the  Ttler  ; 
famous  in  history  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt  of  the  lower  classes  m  Bngland, 
in  1381.  (See  Richard  II.)  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  name  was  merely  as- 
sumed, as  those  of  the  other  leaders  of 
the  revolt  (Jack  Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and 
Tom  Miller)'  appear  to  have  been,  to  de- 
note their  mean  origin,  or  to  conceal  their 
real  rank.*  Tlie  iminediate  cause  of  this 
insurrection  is  said  tobave  been  the  inso- 
lence of  a  collector  of  poll-tax,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  ascertaining  the  age  of 
the  uler's  beautiful  daujgbter,  offered  her 
intolerable  indignities.  The  tiler,  brought 
into  his  cottage  bv  the  outcrv  of  the  gnrl's 
mother,  felled  the  tax-gatherer  to  the 
ground  with  &  mortal  blow.  The  villeins, 
and  other  poor  people  of  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Essex,  Sussex,  were  roused  by  the 
cry  of  the  men  of  Kent,  in  which  county 
lay  Dartford,  the  scene  of  the  occurrence 
above  described,  and,  declaring  there 
should  be  no  more  bondmen,  assembled 
at  Blackheath,  in  May,  to  the  number  of 
60,000,  and  took  possession  of  London. 
Their  demands  were,  the  abolition  of 
bondage,  the  liber^  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  inarkets  and  fairs,  a  general  par- 
don, and  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of 

*  The  case  of  the  eelebrated  Jack  Cade  pre- 
sents a  similar  instaoce.  His  leal  name  was  John 
Aylmere,  and  be  was  a  physician,  as  appfara 
from  Ellis's  Letters  Illustralive  of  English  llisto* 
ry;  tccond  series. 
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laa<L  At  an  inteiriew  between  Tyler 
And  the  king,  in  Smithfield,  the  former 
was  murdered  by  some  of  the  attendantF 
of  the  latter,  undier  firetence  that  the  rebel 
leader  seemed  about  to  seize  the  kui^ 
bridle.  The  revolt  ^  as  extinguished  with 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty ;  more  than 
1500  wretches  perishing  by  the  hand  of 
the  hangman.  These  commotions  were 
not  confined  to  England;  and  they  indicate 
the  growing  light  of  knowledse,  which 
rendered  the  people  impatient  of  personal 
slavery,  then  general  (see  VUUnagt)^  and 
of  the  chains  which  a  haughty  nobility 
had  imposed  upon  them.  Their  concur- 
rence with  the  attempts  towards  reli^ous 
reform  (see  Wickliffe]  must  not  be  over- 
looked. **  A  foolish  priest  of  Kent,"  says 
Froissart,  **  had  preached  to  the  peasants 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there 
were  no  bondmen.  'Why,'  said  he, 
'  should  they  be  kept  under,  like  wild 
beasts  ?  and  why,  if  tney  lab(9^  should 
they  have  no  wages? 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 


Where  was  then  the  gentle 
"Two  verses,**  says  Hume,  "which,  in 
spite  of  prejudice,  one  cannot  but  regard 
with  some  degree  of  approbation.'' 

Watch  and  Clock  Makiivg.  A  clock 
or  a  watch  movement  is  an  assemble^  of 
wheels  am!  pinions,  contained  in  a  frame 
of  two  uraas  plates,  connected  bv  means 
of  pillars,  the  first  or  sreat  wheel  of 
which,  in  aB  eight  day  clock  movement, 
has  concentric  with  it  a  cylindrical  barrel, 
having  a  spiral  groove  cut  on  it  To  this 
cylinder  is  attached  one  end  of  a  cord, 
which  is  wrapped  round  in  the  groove, 
for  anydetermmed  number  of  turns;  and 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  hung  a 
weight,  which  constitutes  a  power  or 
force  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  Their 
time  of  continuing  in  motion  will  depend 
on  the  height  through  which  the  weight 
has  to  descend,  on  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  first  or  great  wheel,  and  on  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  or  leaves  of  the  pinion  upon 
which  this  wheel  acts,  &c.  The  wheels 
in  spring  clocks,  and  in  watches,  are  urged 
on  by  the  force  of  a  spiral  spring,  con- 
tained in  a  hollow  cylmdrical  barrel,  or 
box,  to  which  one  end  of  a  cord  or  chain 
is  fixed,  and  lapping  it  round  the  barrel 
fi>r  several  turns  outside :  the  other  end  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  solid,  shaped  like 
the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  /twee,  having  a  spiral  groove 
cut  on  it :  on  the  bottom  of  tnis  cone,  or 
IbMe,  the  first  or  great  wheel  is  put  The 
arbor,  on  which  the  qnring  barrel  turns,  is 
80  fixed  in  the  firame,  that  it  cannot  turn 


when  the  fusee  is  winding  up :  the  inner 
end  of  the  spring  hooks  on  to  the  barrel 
arbor,  and  the  outer  end  hooks  to  the  inside 
of  the  barrel.  Now,  if  the  fusee  is  turned 
round  in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  xak9 
on  the  cord  or  chain,  and,  consequently, 
take  it  off  from  the  Imrrel.  This  bends  up 
the  spring ;  and,  if  the  fusee  and  great 
wheel  are  left  to  themselves,  the  force  ex- 
erted by  the  spring  m  the  barrel  to  wibend 
itself^  will  make  the  barrel  turn  in  a  con- 
traiy  direction  to  that  hj  which  it  waa 
bent  up.  This  force  of  the  spring  un- 
bending itself,  being  communicated  to  tlie 
wheels,  will  set  them  in  motion,  and  they 
will  move  with  considerable  velocity. 
Their  time  of  continuing  in  motion  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  tuns  of  the  spi- 
ral groove  on  the  fiiaee,  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  first  or  great  wheel,  and  on 
the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  upon 
which  the  great  wheel  acts,  Sec.  The 
wheels,  in  anv  sort  of  movement,  when 
at  liberty,  or  free  to  turn,  and  when  ini> 
polled  by  a  force,  whether  it  is  that  of  a 
weight  or  of  a  spring,  would  soon  allow 
this  force  to  terminate ;  for,  as  the  action 
of  the  force  is  constant  from  its  first  com- 
mencement, the  wheels  would  be  greatly 
accelerated  in  their  course,  and  it  would 
be  an  improper  machine  to  renster  time 
or  its  parts.  The  necessi^  of  checking 
this  acceleration,  and  makmg  the  wheels 
move-  with  a  uniform  motion,  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  the  tscapemmtj  or 
^acapemeni^  as  it  is  commonly  called.  To 
effect  this,  an  alternate  motion  was  neces- 
sary, which  required  no  small  effort  of 
human  ingenuity  to  produce. — ^The  ea- 
eapement  is  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch 
connected  with  the  beats  which  we  hear 
It  give ;  and  these  beats  are  the  effeem 
of  the  moving  power,  carried  forward  by 
means  of  the  wheels  in  the  movement  to 
the  last  one,  which  is  called  the  noti^ 
tohtd  in  a  pendulum  clock,  and  the  hcdtmce 
v^ied  in  a  watch.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel 
act  on  the  pallets  or  verge,  which  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  whi<3i  fi>rm  the  most 
essential  part  in  a  'scapement ;  they  drop 
from  each  tooth  of  the  swing  <»*  balance 
wheels,  on  their  respective  pulets,  giving 
one  beat  or  impulse  to  the  pendulum  or 
balance,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  maintain 
their  motion ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  pal- 
lets, which  alternately  stop  the  teeth  of 
the  swing  or  balance  wheels,  the  motive 
force  would  have  no  check.  Hence  it  is, 
that,  by  this  mechanism  of  the  'Msapement, 
the  wheels  in  the  movement  are  prevent- 
ed firom  having  their  revolutions  accel- 
erated, which  would  take  plaoe  to  such  a 
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WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKING^WATER.  « 

dHP«eMtomftketiieiBMlikienuidow«  we  have  v«iy  ueiriy  tha  weicbt  of  a  m. 

mamiDUte  or  two;  wh€ieM»  from  the  Imc  foot  of  it  in  avoWopoie^oeB.    100 

■t«tw»oeop|x»edbytbeMUet%iti«kept  cubicincheeof  air  at  WFehf^wheoAe 

goMi^fcrtwenty-fourorlGrty  houw^iSr  baioiiieter   alaadii  at  30  kK^Sk 

ILlIIS^'^l^r^&.t ' ''^''"/u'  'T:**''^  31.1446  gnuaa.  Hence  it  folloWib»tw^ 
mootha.  In  the  clocks  or  watohea,  how-  ter,  at  that  temperatuiv  and  pnmam^Z 
ever,  whjcb,  aa  amattarof  curioaity,baFe  8ia734  times  £avier  than  wrVWater 
beeniQadetoge8okiog,itwaanotpoflah  uasBea  to  the  solid  state  at  Sr>  Fahr 
We  lo  have  an  accurate  meaauie  of  time.  When  it  shoots  into  ice,  it  foiros.  in  iSe 
I'"^  ^  biatonc^  matter  conoected  with  first  place,  a  prism,  ncT  very  wSular  in 
thia«ibject,aeeaocfc.)  shape,  but  veo^  long.    Fronuh^mSJaS 

WATMJtT,  Claude  Henry;  a  French  prism  other  smaller  ones  shoot  out  ^ 
writer  of  enniciiee  on  the  fine  arts  and  both  sidee^  and  always  at  andes  of  6ff> 
the  beiles-lettvBS.  He  held  the  office  of  tuid  120«».  Hail  is  always  crystfOlized  in 
areceiTer-j^nerd  of  the  finances,  was  a  the  form  of  two  six-sided  pyramids  ao- 
m^Bber  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  plied  base  to  base.  Ice  haa  been  obserred 
seinBTsI  foreign  learned  aocieties,  and  died  m  crystals  having  the  form  of  a  rhom- 
^f^lf^Jn  ITde^  •g^mxty-ei^L  He  boid  of  W0°  and  «P.  In  taking  the  solid 
poUMbed,  m  1760,  a  poem  Sur  VAH  de  form,  vrator  undergoes  an  enJareement  of 
MMfine,  and -was  the  author  q^  seveial  volume  from  eight  paita  to  nine ;  and  this 
other  woiis,  the  most  important  of  which  expansion  even  takes  place  previous  to  the 
is  dio  DiciioDwy  of  Painting,  Sculpture    congelation,  during  the  reducUon  of  tem- 

■^J**7i^f'  ^®""*"«  part  of  the  JEi^-  perature  for  six  or  eight  degrees,  the 
€MapiA€  .m^ftodiTtfe.  greatest  density  of  water  being  about  40^ 

Watkr.  The  con^oBition  of  this  fluid  Fahr.  In  the  act  of  freezing,  too,  the 
hwbemfuliy  demonstrated  both  fixun  anal-  greater  part  of  the  air,  which  thewater 
vaa  and  asrnthesis.  It  is  ibund  that  when  hokls  loosely  dissolved,  is  exnelled.  Elec- 
bydrogen  gas  is  burnt  (an  operation  in  tricitv  is  alsb  rendered  sensiHein  its  eon- 
whkii  oxygen  is  combined  with  it),  water  gelation.  Water  passes  into  vapov  when 
nmned,  and  is  the  only  sensible  product  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  any  natural 
TluB  is  the  proof  by  syuthesia.  On  the  temperature^  and  even  ice  evaporates^  m 
otbw  hand,  when  water  is  acted  on  by  is  proved  Ijy  its  losing  weight  when  sus- 
rahslanees  capable  of  attracthw  oxygen,  pended  in  the  air.  The  transition  into 
Uieae  are  oxidated,  the  water  disappears,  vapor  is  promoted  by  heat :  at  212®,  under  a 
sad  hydrcwen  gas  is  evolTcd.  The  pro-  medium  atmospheric  pressure,  vrater  boils, 
portions  of  these  elements  in  water  are  (See  SUam,)  Water  absoibs  the  aerial 
as  ISidlows :  one  volume  of  oxygpen  to  two  fluids,  but  in  quantities  very  different,  ao- 
volomea  of  hydrogen ;  or,  by  weight,  eight  cording  to  .the  force  of  attraction  which  it  . 
parts  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen.  Water  exerts  towards  them.  Of  some  of  the  acid 
is  a  tmnsparent  and  colorless  liquid,  dea*  gases  it  absorbs  many  times  its  own  vol- 
tituie  of  smell,  and  nearly  without  taste,  ume ;  of  others,  the  quantity  is  so  incon- 
It  refiveta  light  powerfully.  When  its  in-  siderable  as  not  to  be  very  perceptible, 
lonal  moveuients  are  prevented,  it  is  a  unless  ascertained  by  an  apparatus  pecu- 
very  abw  conductor  of  heat,  and  an  im-  liarly  adapted  to  show  the  result  The 
pedbet  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  al-  quantides  abaorbed  are  greater  ae  the 
most  incompressible,  a  pressure  eoual  to  temperature  is  low,  down  to  freeaing. 
300O  atnMspheres  occasioning  a  diminu-  They  are  also  aunnented  by  pressure, 
tkai  of  only  one  ninth  of  its  bulk.  Water  100  cubic  inches  orreoently-boiled  water, 
being  the  substance  most  easily  procured  at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure, 
in  erer^  part  of  the  earth  in  a  slate  of    absorb  of 

a,^'::Xt'runJV^^^  Snlphuretedhydrogen,    100  cubic  inches. 

eific  gravity  oY  all  solid  and  liquid  bodiW  £f[^rL*S« ' \^  I 

Who? weWiy  the  specific  gravity  of  a  XfCt  J^  '    ^^       « 

body  istwo^wemean  that  it  weighstwice  Ovvi^n  «^' ^H       I 

as  moch  as  the  same  volume  €£  water  >;.i5l:'  'UaI i  «     « 

wooMdo.    Now^cubicfootofwaier,at  Sjf™  ' I'S     1 

tbe  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  and  when  ij!2^« i '^     a 

the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  weighs  ^y^^^^ ^^^ 

9U6J^7  avoirdupois  ounces,  which  is  on-  AM  water  which  haa  been  exposed  to  the 

ly  1783  ounces  less  than  1000.    Hence,  atmosphere  (as  spring  and  river  water) 

if  we  know  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  coi  tains  a  portion  of  air,  from  which  it 
VOL.  xiit                6 
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derives  a  spaiUittff  quality  and  agreeable 
taate.  It  is  thus  abo  fitted  for  supporting 
the  respiration  of  fishes  It  appears  that 
the  oxygen  is  absorbed  m  preference  to 
the  nitrogen,  and  in  consiaerablv  larger 
quantity.  All  the  powerful  acids  exert 
a  strong  attraction  for  water,  such  as  the 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  muriatic,  fluoric  and 
phosphoric  acids.  Few  of  these  can  even 
oe  obtained  free  fitran  it  in  an  insulated 
state ;  and  it  appears  to  have  an  important 
efiect  in  their  more  characteristic  acid 
properties.  A  strong  attraction  is  exerted 
between  water  and  the  fixed  alkalies^  as 
also  between  it  and  the  alkaline  earths. 
The  compound  saltEL  also,  always  contain 
water,  even  those  of  them  which  appear 
altogether  insoluble.  Water,  thoviffh  in- 
capable of  combming  with  the  metak,  ex- 
erts a  chemical  action  upon  them,  afibrd- 
ing  to  several  of  them  oxygen,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  ifjnition,  and,  at  a  natural 
temperature,  aided  by  atmospheric  air, 
oxidating  or  corrodinff  others :  it  also  com- 
bines with  some  of  meir  oxides.  Water 
is  a  solvent  of  many  other  substances. 
Few  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  products 
are  insoluble  in  it,  and  all  of  them  are  af- 
fected by  it  as  a  chemical  agent.  Those 
compounds  in  which  water  exists  in  inti- 
mate combmation,  and  the  properties  of 
which  it  appears  to  modify,,  are  named 
hydrates.  It  sometimes  exists  in  union, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  (represent- 
ed by  nine  to  hydrogen  as  one) ;  some- 
times two  atoms  (or  eighteen  parts  by 
weight)  are  combined,  and  sometimes 
even  ten  stoma  From  the  extensive  sot- 
vent  power  of  water,  it  is  scarcely^ever 
met  with  pure  in  nature.  Every  kind  of 
spring  or  river  water  is  imprejrnated  with 
saline  and  earthy  bodies  of  difrerent  kinds. 
Spring  water  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda,  with 
a  trace  of  magnesia,  and  often  a  little  sul- 
phate of  potash  or  soda.  River  water 
contains  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  so- 
da, and  each  of  these  sIek)  sometimes  a 
little  alkali.  Well  water,  besides  these, 
contains  always  a  portion  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  the  presence  of  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  quality  termed  hardness  in 
waters.  Rain  or  snow  water  is  freer  from 
these  foreign  substances,  but  is  not  per- 
fectly pure,  as  it  affords  a  trace  of  muri- 
ate of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  difierent  sai'me  and  earthy 
substances  is  judged  of  by  the  following 
tests,  added  in  the  quantity  of  a  few  drops 
I  rf*  each  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  water.  A  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  barytes  produces  a 


tufbid  appeamnce  ^m  the  prstence  of 
any  sulpnate  or  carbonate,  and  the  turbid 
appearance  of  it  arising  from  the  latter  is 
removed  on  addinc  a  chop  or  two  of  pure 
nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  sdver 
gives  a  bluish  precipitate  fiiom  the  pres- 
ence of  any  muriate ;  and  if  this  test  is  ap- 
plied after  the  previous  application  of  ni- 
trate of  bames(care  being  taken  that  this 
last  is  free  nt>m  all  muriatic  acid),  it  is  more 
certain,  as  any  precipitation  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sulphate  or  carbonate  is  remov* 
ed.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  causes 
a  turbid  appearance,  if  sulphates  or  car- 
bonates are  present;  while  it  produces  *a 
less  mariced  efiect  from  the  presence  of 
muriates.  A  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia detects  lime  by  precipitation ;  and 
a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  indicates,  by 
the  degree  of  turbid  appearance  it  pro- 
duces, the  predominance  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  the  degree  of  hardness,  as  it 
is  cfdled.  If  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  produce  a  miUdness  after  a  previous 
addition  of  a  similar  <]^uantity  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  magnesia  is  present.    The 

Eresence  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  detected 
y  a  sliffat  milkiness  bemg  j>roduced  by 
the  admtion  of  an  equal  portion  of  lime 
water  to  the  water,  and  with  still  more 
delicacy  by  super-acetate  of  lead.  It  is 
also  discovered  in  the  air  expelled  hr 
boiling,  which,  on  beinc  agitated  with 
lime  water,  affords  a  milky  precipitate. 
Water  is  freed  from  all  foreign  substances 
by  di8tiHatk>n. 

Waters,  Minkral.  Under  the  article 
Mmeral  Waters^  in  this  wcnrk,  their  defini- 
tion was  given,  and  a  division  of  them 
into  classes  pointed  out :  a  notice  also  of 
some  of  their  principal  localities  was  ap- 
pended. In  this  place,  we  shall  present 
some  additional  information  respecting 
the  localities  of  mineral  waters  (particu- 
larfy  American),  their  temperature, chem- 
ical constitution,  and  medicinal  qualities. 
The  division  of  mineral  waters' above  al- 
luded to,  was  into  sulphureous,  carbonat- 
ed, chalybeate  and  saline.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  waters  of  the  sulphureous 
class  are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  twelve 
leagues  west  from  Cologne,  nine  north- 
east from  Liege,  and  eighty  from  Paris. 
Its  thermal  waters  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans;  but  they  owe 
their  modem  fame  to  Charlemagne,  who 
made  Aix-larChapelle  his  residence,  and 
occasionally  held  bis  levee  in  the  bath, with 
all  his  attendants.  The  temperature  of  these 
watere  varies,  at  the  different  baths,  from 
n(P  to  143^  Fahr,    They  contain  car- 
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boDates  of  soda,  lime  and  znagneBia,  mu- 
riate and  ealphate  of  soda  and  sllex.  The 
I  are  in  the  following  {noportions : — 


Nitrogen, 51 J25 

CaiboDic  acid, 28^ 

Sulphureted  hydrogen, 20.49 

100.00 

Their  medicinal  qualities  have  been  Ions 
well  known.  Tliey  are  adapted  to  aU 
chronic  cutaneous  disorders,  asthmatic 
auctions,  chronic  riieumadsm,  dyspep- 
sia, diseases  of  the  uterus,  stiffness,  weak- 
ne«  and  contraction  of  the  limbs  fK)m 
gun-shot  wounds.  Their  use  is  extenial 
and  internal.  Those  waters  of  the  pres- 
ent class  existing  in  the  U.  States,  which 
are  the  best  known,  are  the  ffkUe  Sulphur 
Mpring9  qf  Virginia.  Tliey  are  situated 
in  the  county  of  Greenbriar,  in  a  hHly 
and  mountainous  region  of  country,  thir- 
ty-aeyen  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion fiom  die  Hot  springs.  The  water  is 
very  cold,  and  by  its  taste  mdicates  an 
abundance  of  saline  matter  in  its  compo- 
mtion.  It  deposits  largely  a  whitish  mat- 
ter, consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur.  These 
waters,  besides  proving  efficacious  in 
those  diseases  enumeraied  above,  have 
been  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  sofier- 
ing  from  the  slow  fever,  foUowing  remit- 
tent, bilious^  or  iS-cured  intermittent  fe- 
vers. Under  the  present  class  must  be 
menticmed  the  SaU  Sulphur  spring  in 
Monroe  county,  and  the  Red  Siuphur 
9pnnf  in  Giles  county,  Virginia.  The  last 
mentioned  enjoys  much  celebrity  in  cases 
of  puhnonanr^  consumption  in  all  its' 
fltafea.  (See  PirginicL)  Numerous  springs 
of  the  sulphureous  class  occur  throughout 
the  longitudinal  range  of  Tennessee  ^m 
west  to  east,  from  Nashville  on  to  the 
Virginia  line.  In  Kentucky,  also,  the 
Ofymfian  springt,  situated  fifty  miles  east 
of  Locington,  among  the  western  ranj^es 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  are  deservrag 
of  mention ;  hkewise  the  Blue  Licks, 
which  occur  on  the  banks  oi  the  Licking 
river,  forty  mOes  north-east  of  Lexington, 
on  the  main  road  from  that  place  to 
MqrsTllle.  The  carix>nated  waters,  whose 
cbaracterisdc  is  the  predominance  of  car- 
bonic acid,  are  botn  cold  and  theimal. 
Their  medical  ude  Is  most  advantageously 
diffl^layed  in  allayinj^  the  thirst  and  heat 
of  feverish  action  which  accompany  a  dis- 
ttnbed  state  of  the  stomach,  and  mflam- 
mation  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera, 
and  in  subduing  irritation  of  the  kidneys, 
and  checking  copious  discharges.  The 
two  moot  celebrated  thermal  acidulous 


springs  in  France  are  those  M  Mont  d'Or 
and  of  Vichi.  The  former  were  known 
to  the  Romans.  There  are  feur  principal 
rorings  at  Mont  d'Or,  the  tenmerature  of 
three  of  which  are  decidedly  thermal, 
and  stand  reflectively  at  107%  109°  and 
lldP  Fahr. ;  while  the  fourth  is  of  the 
low  temperature  of  58°  Fahr.  An  analy- 
sis of  one  of  these  springs  gives, 

Free  caribonic  acid, 130  gm. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 189  ** 

Sulphate  of  soda, 57*  « 

Muriate  of  soda, 145  *< 

Alumine, 63  ^ 

Carbonate  of  lime, 116  ** 

Oxide  of  iron, 11  « 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ....    38  ^ 

Total,    748 

There  are  seven  springsat  Vidii,  ranging 
in  temperature  fix>m  vUP  to  il3P  F^a, 
The  proportions  of  the  saline  inipredients 
Taiy  m  each.  AD  contam,  however,  car- 
bonic  acid,  carbonates  of  time,  magnesia, 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  so- 
da. Of  the  cold  earfomialed  waters,  those 
of  SIbUz,  rituated  on  the  Rhine,  nine  leagues 
north-east  of  Strasbui|;^  are  the  most  cel- 
ebrated. The  aitificial  Selfiz  water  is 
made  as  fellows : — 

Water, 90  oz. 

Carbonic  acid,  .  .    StimeetbeTolunke. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  4  grs. 
Muriate  of  soda,     21    ^ 
Catbonate  ^  l       o    u 
magnesia,     { 

The  best  example  of  this  class  affiirded  by 
the  U.  States  is  feund  in  the  Sweet  springs, 
Monroe  county,  Viiginia.  The  springs 
rise  on  the  north  side  of  a  luve  moun- 
tain. Their  temperature  is  fj*  Fahr. 
The  name  is  calculated  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression  of  their  taste,  which 
is  not  sweet,  but  like  a  soluti(»i  of  a 
small  quantity  of  a  calcareous  or  magne- 
stsn  carbonate :  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gives,  however,  the  waters  a  brisk- 
ness productive  of  a  very  different  effect 
on  the  palate  from  what  an  imperfect 
mixture  of  the  earths  would  produce. 
Chalybeate  waters  owe  their  characteris- 
tic properties,  both  chemical  and  medici- 
nal, to  an  impregnation  of  iron,  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide,  whicli  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  Carbonic  acid.  They  are  limfNid, 
inodorous,  and  have  a  peculiar  styptic 
taste.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  become 
covered  with  an  iridescent  pellicle,  and  a 
quantity  of  ochrey  matter  subsides,  the 
water  at  the  same  iime  k>sing  its  taste* 
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Hie  e^cts  of  waters  of  th»  claas  «»« 
modified  by  the  quantity  of  carfoonic  aoid 
ili  excess^  and  of  saline  in{;redienta.  One 
of  tibe  purest  of  the  class  ft  that  of  Tun- 
bridge,  m  England.  The  waten  of  Tun> 
bridge  Wells  are  not  strong,  however, 
with  tahne  or  ferruginous  ingredients, 
one  gallon  containing  only  seven  and  a 
hatf  grains.  They  are  found  particular- 
ly useftil  in  dyspepsia,  uterine  debility, 
cutaneous  complaints  and  gravel.  The 
most  noted  chafybeates  in  Europe  are  the 
^^  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  Pyr- 
mont^  in  Westphalia.  Spa  is  a  small 
towik  situated  in  a  mountainous  district, 
which  forms  part  of  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. It  is  ten  leases  from  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  six  from  Liege,  and  seventy- 
five  fiwm  F^tfis.  The  edifices  and  places 
of  public  amusement  are  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  There  are  seven  springs,  of 
which  number  that  of  Pouhon  is  the 
principal.  It  contains,  accordine  to  Bet^ 
mann,  in  one  hundred  poundis  of  the 
water, 

Orystalliaed  oafbonaie  of  soda,  154  gra, 

Moriate  of  soda, 18    ** 

CariMMate  of  iron, 59    << 

CartNNiaM  of  limo)    ...  4  ..  154    •< 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, .  .  •  .  9^    *^ 

A  hundred  cuImc  inches  of  the  water  con- 
tain forty-five  cubic  inches  of  eaiboiiio 
acid  gas.  The  action  of  these  watere  is 
tonic,  aperient  and  cooling;  the^ strength- 
en muscular  action,  and  are  efficacious  in 
diseases  proceeding  from  weakness  and 
relaxation  of  the  tissues.  Pyrmont  is 
riituated  near  the  river  Weser,  four  leagues 
from  Hamelet,  in  WestpMia,  It  has  «x 
principal  spriDjn,  all  of  the  temperature 
of  58^  Fahr,  The  Pyrmont  springs  con- 
tain, in  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  water, 

<>ystafliaBd  mniteteJof  soda,  193  grs. 

Bfnrttte  of  macnesia^   ....  134  ** 

Crystallized  sitfphate  of  soda,  547  « 

Carbonate  of  iron, 105^  ^ 

CaitMnate  of  lime, ......  8^  • 

]     CattNinatts  of  nn^nesia,  ...  339  « 

Resinous  principtos^ 9  << 

1605i 

One  hiihdred  pounds  of  this  water  contain 
fifteen  hundred  grains  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  said  to  be  eminently  tonic.  In  the 
tJ.  States  there  are  a  great  number  of 
chalybeate  springs :  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  tho^  (S'Dallston.  Indeed,  the 
waters  of  Saratoga' might   be  included 


within  this  class,  since  they  contain 
more  or  less  caibonaie  of  iron }  but  we 
shall  prsfbr,  in  consequence  of  meb  pre- 
ponderance in  saline  ingredients,  to  treat 
of  them  under  the  sanne  class.  l%e 
springs  of  Ballston  are  numerous,  apd 
present  some  differences  in  the  natore 
and  proportion  of  their  saline  ingredients. 
The  water  of  the  Sans  Souci  spring  is 
qNukliue  and  acidulous,  and  its  taste 
highly  chalybeate  and  somewhat  Saline. 
Its  temperature  is  50^  Fahr.  One  gallon 
of  the  water  is  stated  by  doctor  Steel  to 
contain 

Muriate  of  soda, 143.733  grai 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  .  .  .  12.669  *^ 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,   39.10^  ^ 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ....  43407  ^ 

Oatbonaie  of  iron,  ....  5.969  ^ 

Hydriodate  cCsoda, ....  1.30D  ^ 

SUeK, 1.000  « 

947.150 

Hiese  'heaters,  if  dmnk  in  hrge  quanti- 
ties, ot  taken  by  peiBons  whose  stomachs 
are  rather  Irritable,  operate  as  an  aperi- 
ent, and.  at  the  same  time,  have  apowerfUl 
efifect  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  of^  eminent 
service  in  tdl  thoee  eh:ft>ilic  affections  in 
which  chalvbease  medicines  iiYe  ettiplot* 
ed.  The  folio witigspriln^  at  SUatofa, 
vi2.  the  Flat  Rodt,  Comnibian,  U&fa 
Rock,  and  Ellis's  sjprings,  differ  but  Kttie, 
except  in  containing  an  excess  of  cartwnic 
acid,  fixHn  the  Ballston  Spa.  Next  to  the 
springs  just  mentioned  deservt^  to  be  no- 
ticed the  Bedford  springSy  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Thev  are  situated  m  Bedford  ooun- 
t^,  195  miles  fiom  Philadelphia,  and  93i 
ftom  Pittsburgh.  One  gallon  of  the  water 
contains,  acc4Mxling  to  doctor  Church, 

Si^phate  of  magnesia,  ....    90    grs. 

Sulphate  of  lime, 144    ^ 

Muriate  of  soda, 10      ^ 

Muriate  of  linie,  .......      3      '^ 

Carbonate  of  iron,  ......      5      ^ 

Osibonate  of  lime, 8_    «* 

laoi 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  seventy-four  cubic 
inchea  Temperature  of  the  water,  55** 
Fahr.  It  contains  less  free  carbonic  acid 
than  the  New  York  sjprings,  and  on  this 
account  is  less  immediately  exhilarating ; 
but  it  is  also  less  stimulatmg,  and  not  so 
liable  to  adect  the  head  as  the  latter.  As 
a  saline  chalybeate,  it  contains  less  com- 
mon salt  than  these,  but  has,  in  retum,  a 
decided  imprecnation  with  Epsom  sitit, 
by  which  it  is  better  fifted  to  act  on  the 
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kidneys  and  bowels,  and  with  lees  heat 
and  irritation.  Within  a  moderate  day's 
ride  of  BedfordyCt  Bath,  in  Beriteley  coun- 
ty Virginia,  occun  another  chalybeate  of 
somo  celebrity  :  also  within  Iburnilesof 
Pittsburgh,  there  exists  a  spring  of  thvi 
dasB,  though  it  emits  an  odor  ofsulphur- 
eted  hydroffen.  The  Fori  •P'nngM^  in 
PepnsvWania,  106  mUes  from  PhUadel- 
pbia,  the  Yellow  springs,  and  the  Brandy- 
wine  springs,  have  hitherto  attracted  many 
TisitOTBy  especially  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baitimixe.  The  most  noted  chalybeate 
In  Ohio  is  the  YdHow  toring^in  Graen 
county,  sixty-four  miles  nom  Cinciimati, 
and  two  from  the  ftllsofthe  Little  Mi- 
ami. It  is  a  copious  vein,  which  bursts 
from  a  fissure  in  the  silicious  limestone 
rock,  and  is.  at  the  distance  of  a  lew  rods, 
precipitated  into  a  ravine  more  than  100 
feet  deep.  The  water  is  transparent,  and 
has  the  temperature  of  52°  Fanr.  It  de- 
posits, as  it  runs,  a  copious  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  iron.  Its  taste  is  that  or  a  slight 
chalybeate ;  and  the  examinations  which 
have  been  made,  indicate  it  to  contain  a 
portion  of  oxide  of  iron  end  carbonate 
of  lime,  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  car* 
bonic  acid  gas.  It  has  been  uiaed  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  and 
debility. — ^Under  the  saline  class  are  com- 
prised those  mineral  waten  in  which 
there  are  neutral  salts  enough  to  produce 
a  merited,  and  generally  purgative  opera- 
tion. The  Saks  most  usually  present  are 
the  sulphates,  muriates  and  carbonates; 
such  as  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 
soda,  muriates  and  carbonates  of  soda 
and  lime.  The  proportion  of  gaseous 
matter  is  seldom  large.  When  there  is 
a  considerable  addition  of  carbonic  acid 
in  these  waters,  they  become  more  grate- 
ful to  the  taste,  and  sit  easier  on  the 
stomach.  With  an  imprej^nation  of  iron, 
they  acquire  tonic  and  stunulating  pow- 
ere,  and  are  used  with  other  views  than 
merely  to  their  purgative  operation.  Of 
the  thermal  saline  waters,  the  most  cele- 
brated are  those  of  PUminhreSy  Bourbon- 
Lancji^  in  France ;  of  Carlsbad  and  Teo- 
UtZy  jn  Germany ;  of  Lucca  and  &. 
JuHan,  in  Ital  v.  Plombi^rei,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vosges,  ninety  leagues 
from  Paris,  owes  its  conveniences  to 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  The  tempe- 
rature of  its  springs  varies  from  90^  to 
144°  Fabr.    A  pint  of  the  water  contains 

Carbonate  of  soda, 2}  graina 

Sulphate  of  soda, 2^      «< 

Muriate  of  soda, H      " 

Silex, U      « 

8* 


Carbonate  of  lime, i  gnun. 

Animal  matter, l|     u 

The  waten  of  Bourbon-Lancy  are  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  France,  as  ^e 
means  bv  which  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
wife  of  Henry  II,  was  cured  of  her  steril- 
ity. She  made  use  of  them,  agreeably  to 
the  advice  of  her  physician,  Femel,  as 
drink,  and  by  way  of  bath.  She  had, 
after  this  visit,  in  due  tune  and  serica,  her 
three  children,  Henry,  Charles  and  Fran- 
cis, all  three  kings  pf  France  in  succession. 
From  gratitude  to  her  physician,  she  pre- 
sented him,  on  the  buth  of  each  son, 
10,000  crowns.  The  efficacy  of  these 
waten  is  chiefly  due  to  their  elevated 
temperaturev— Bohemia  abounds  in  min- 
eral vraters.  The  most  distinguished  vt 
those  of  Carlsbad.  The  most  important 
of  the  springs  at  this  place  aripes  with 
great  vehemence,  and  in  a  most  copious 
stream,  intolerably  hot  to  the  touch,  and 
boilmg  up  with  violence.  Its  temperature 
is  invariablv  165f*  Fahr.  The  analysis  of 
Berzelius  shows  the  water  of  this  spring 
to  contain 

Sulphate  of  soda,  . 2.58714 

•CaiWateof  soda, 1J2S900 

Muriate  of  soda, 1.04898 

Carbonate  of  lime, 0.31319 

Fluate  of  lime, 0.00831 

Phosphate  of  lune, 0.00019 

Carbonate  of  strontites,   ....  0.00097 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ....  0.18331 

Pho^hate  of  alumine, O.OO084 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  ...  a  trace. 
Silex, 0.07504 

5.46333 

The  Teplitz  waters,  though  less  effica- 
cious than  those  of  Carlsbad,  enjoy  consid- 
erable reputation.  Their  temperature  is 
117**  Fahr.  The  thermal  waten  of  St. 
Julian  springs  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  saline  ingredients ;  and  their  easy  ac- 
cess attracts  a  large  company  of  Italians 
and  strangers.  The  thermal  saline  swings, 
called  the  fFarm  tarings  of  North  Caroli- 
na, deserve  a  notice  in  this  place.  The 
water  is  limpid,  and  gives  out  freely  a  gas, 
which  is  believed  to  oe  nitrogen.  It  con- 
tains muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sul- 
phates of  magnesia  and  lime.  It  can  be 
regarded  as  little  else  tlion  a  diluent,  though 
after  several  days  drinking,  it  is  said  to 
produce  a  cathartic  effect.  Chronic  rheu- 
matism and  poralysis  are  among  the  dis- 
eases cured  by  drinking  the  water,  and 
bathinff  in  it  The  most  noted  cold  saline 
minend  waten  in  Europe  are  those  of 
Epsom  and  Cheltenham,  in  England,  and 
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Seidlitz  and  Seidsebi^te,  in  Bohemia.  At 
Cheltenham,  there  are  six  different  Bprin^. 
A  wine  ffallon  of  the  water  contains  4oO 
grains  of  su^hate  of  soda,  40  grains  of 
muriate  of  soda,  with  some  muriate  of 
lime,  and  muriate  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen.    One  of  the  springs  has  an  icn- 

Segnation  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Of 
e  Seidlitz  waters,  a  more  copious  notice 
must  be  taken.  The  stronffest  of  the  sim- 
ple saline  springs  is  that  of  the  viUage  of 
Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  nine  miles  from 
Prague.    Five  pints  of  its  water  contaiB 

Resinous  matter, 9}  gmlna 

Cailxmate  of  magnesia, .  .  .  6|  ** 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,.  .  1410       ^ 

Sulphate  of  soda, 341i      » 

Sulphate  of  lime, 96        <" 

Caihonate  of  hme, 19       ** 

Carbonic  acid«  ........  6        <* 

The  Seidlitz  water  is  generally  converted 
into  a  tepid  temperature  before  being 
drunk.  The  following  is  the  formula  for 
preparing  artificial  Seidlitz  waters : — 

Pure  water,    .  .*  20  ounces. 

Carbonic  acid,  .  .  3  times  this  volume. 

Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia,   144  grains. 

Muriate  of  mag^ 

nesia, 18  gnuns. 

The  mixtures  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
title  of  Seidlitz  p&wdere  have  no  resem- 
blance in  composition  to  the  real  salts  of 
that  name.  The  powders  prepared  by 
the  apothecary  are  one  set  of  tartaric  acid, 
the  other  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda, 
which,  when  added  together  in  solution 
in  water,  form  a  tartrate  of  soda,  with  a 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
patent  Siidlitz  powden^  as  they  are  called, 
consist  of  two  different  powders.  The 
one  contained  in  the  white  paper  consists 
of  two  drachms  of  tartarized  soda,  and 
two  scruples  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  that  in 
the  blue  paper  of  thirty-five  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Of  the  salme  mineral  siirings 
of  the  U.  States,  those  of  Saratoga  are  l)y 
far  the  most  celebrated.  The  Congress 
spring  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Saratoga  waters.  One  gallon  from  this 
spring,  according  to  doctor  Steel,  contains 

Muriate  of  soda, 385.0    grains. 

Hydriodate  of  soda,  ,  .  »  ,  3*5  ^ 
Bt-carbonate  of  soda,  .  .  ,  8.982  " 
Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,  95.788  " 
Carbonate  of  iron,  .....  5.075    ** 

SUex, 1.5        « 

Hydrobromate  of  potasli,    a  trace. 
499.845 


Caibonic  acid, .  ...  311  cubic  itichea. 
Atmospheric  air,  ...   7  *    "         ** 
Gaseous  contents,  318      **         ^ 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  diis  sprint 
have  acquired  for  it  a  reputation  abroad 
to  which  no  other  fountain  in  the  U.  Stales 
has  yet  attained ;  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
Me,  from  the  active  ingredients  wMch 
enter  into  its  composition,  that  it  will  eon- 
tinue  to  retain  the  ascendency.  Soch  are 
its  rare  and  peculiar  quaiitiee,  that,  while 
it  operates  as  an  active  and  efficient  med- 
icine, it  possesses  the  properties  of  an 
agreeable  and  delightfiil  beverage ;  and  it 
is  daily  sought  aner  and  drunk  by  all 
classes  of  people  simply  to  gratify  the  pal- 
ate, or  to  alky  the  mirst;  and  althou^ 
in  this  way,  it  is  frequently  taken  in  som- 
cient  quantities  to  produce  ite  most  active 
efiects  upon  the  bowds,  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  known  to  be  attended  with  any  an- 
pleasant  consequences,  but  is  always  con  • 
sidered,  by  those  who  thus  use  it,  as  invigo- 
rating and  heakhy.  The  Harodsb>urg  and 
GrerwQU  spHngi,  of  Kentucky,  are  much 
rBsorted  to.  The  water  holds  in  solmion 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  car- 
bonates of  magnesia  and  iron,  and  sul- 
phate of  iron.  In  taste,  it  resembles  a 
weak  solution  of  Epsom  sahs,  with  a 
slight  chalybeate  impregnation.  Sea-fF<p- 
fer  exceeds  all  others  in  the  extent  of  its 
saline  impregnation.  On  an  average — 
for  there  is  a  difierence,  in  this  respect,  in 
various  latitudes— the  quantity  of  salme 
matter  appears  to  be  atiout  one  twenty- 
ninth,  of  which,  from  the  experiments  of 
Bergmann  and  Lavoisier,  there  are  about 
twenty  muriate  of  soda,  five  muriate  of 
magnesia,  three  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  f 
soda,  and  one  sulphate  of  lime.  An  anal- 
ysis of  doctor  Murray  ffives,  out  of  10,000 
parts  of  water  obtained  from  the  frith  of 
Forth,  220.01  parts  of  common  salt,  33.16 
sulphate  of  soda,  42.08  muriate  of  magne- 
sia, and  7.84  muriate  of  lime.  Sea-water 
also  contains  potash  and  small  quantities 
of  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Sea- 
water  is  used  medicinally,  ekher  as  an 
aperient  or  an  alterative.  The  waters 
of  the  Dead  sea,  according  to  doctor  Mar- 
cet,  contain,  in  100  gitiins, 

Sulphate  of  lime^ 0.054  grains. 

Muriate  of  soda, 10.676      *< 

Muriate  of  lime, 3.800      «< 

Muriate  of  magnesia,  .  .10.100      ** 

Water  Cements.    (See  CemenU.) 
Water,  Holv.    (See  Holy  JFater.) 
Water-Cress    [sisyinbrium   noffiofi- 
um) ;  a  cruciferous  plant,  said  to  be  found 
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ID  an  paatB  of  the  globe.  It  grows  on  tfa« 
nuu-gin  of  clear  streams,  or  even  jtertly 
immersed  in  the  water.  The  stem  is  de- 
cumbent at  the  base,  upright,  and  some- 
what branching  above,  ana  a  fbot  or  more 
in  lenjftih.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
pmnatifid,  with  the  lobes  more  or  less 
sintiate  on  the  margin,  and  the  terminal 
ODe  always  faii^est  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white.  The  plant  is  employed 
in  medicine,  as  an  antiscori>utic.  Great 
quantities  are  also  consmned  as  salad  m 
Paris,  and  other  cities  of  the  north  of  £a- 
rope ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated,  to  a  ton- 
merable  extent,  in  many  places.  In  the 
bed  of  a  clear  stream,  the  plants  are  in- 
serted in  rows  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  and  ail  that  is  necessary  is  to  take 
up  and  replant  occasionally,  to  keep  them 
free  from  mud,  or  any  accumulation  of 
foreign  matter,  and  to  see  that  other  plants 
do  not  find  their  way  into  the  plantation. 
In  the  U.  States,  the  cardttmint  Ptrmsyl- 
vnaea  tdkee  the  place  of  the  water-eresB, 
resembles  it  in  appearance,  grows  in  like 
situations,  and  poensses  similar  proper- 
ties ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  ever 
employed  fbr  the  table. 

Water-Lilt  (n^nqktta) ;  a  beautiful 
genus  of  aquatic  plaiMsi,  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  our  lakes  and  slow-moving  waters. 
Their  roots  are  large  and  fleshy,  often 
creeping  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  leaves  are  rounded  and  heart- 
shaped,  supported  on  a  stalk  so  long  as  to 
permit  them  to  float  on  the  surface.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  contain  numerous 
petals,  so  as  to  appear  double.  In  the 
morning,  they  raise  themselves  out  of  the 
water  to  expand,  and  close  again,  repos- 
ing upon  the  surface,  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  species  which  inhabits  the  U.  Skates, 
the  noweis  are  brilliant  white,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  difl^se  a  most 
delightful  fragrance.  The  celebrated  htua 
(a.  V.)  of  Egypt  (A*,  fohw)  has  flowets  of  a 
pU  color,  and  the  mai^  of  the  leaves 
voothed*  It  grows  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  Cairo,  at  the 
time  they  are  under  water.  The  roots 
are  oblong,  tuberous,  as  large  as  an  egg, 
blaekisii  externally,  and  yeHow  wiAsn, 
and  are  eaten  cooked  in  vaiious  manners. 
The  seeds  are  also  used  in  some  districts 
to  make  a  sort  of  bread.  This  custom 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  snd  The- 
ophrastus. — ^The  yeDow  water-lilies  ere 
now  separated  from  the  genus,  under  the 
name  of  ntm^biir.  They  are  much  less  or- 
namental tnan  the  preceding,  and  differ 
•isentially  is  the  form  of  the  nower. 

WATE&'MfeLon.    (See  MtUnu) 


WATER-SirAxe.  (See  Strptmi,) 
WATEB.poaD;  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Ireland,  and  chief  town  of  die  county  of 
Waferford,  on  the  river  Suir.  This  dty 
empkyys  manv  vessels  in  the  Newfimnd- 
land  Urade,  whence  they  sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  return  with  the  productioiis 
of  these  islands.  The  harbor  is  deep  and 
epeciouB,  and  protected  by  a  fbrt  The 
quay,  about  hair  a  mile  long,  is  considersd 
the  most  beaiitiflil  in  fiBrope.  A  fine 
wooden  bridge  has  been  erected  hws,  to 
ftcilitate  communication  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Wexford  and  Kilkenny.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Waterford,  includmg  the  sub- 
uiiM,  is  d8,677,  which  is  some  thousands 
less  than  it  was  esd&iated  neariy  forty 
years  aco.  Ninety-four  miles  south-west 
of  Dnbliir.  By  the  reform  act  of  1833, 
it  is  entitled  to  return  two  members  to  die 
imperial  parliament,  to  which  it  previous- 
ly returned  but  one. 
Waterlardebs.  (See  Anaha'pliiBU,\ 
Wateeloo;  a  Belgic  village,  on  tlie 
road  fh>m  Charteroi  to  Brussels,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  latter  city,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  forest  oflSoignies.  A  riioit 
distance  from  this  villajm,  occurred,  June 
18. 1815,  the  memoraUe  battle  to  which 
Wellington  gave  the  name  of  his  head- 
quarters, Watedoo ;  B16cher  that  of  the 
turning  point  of  the  contest,  BeUe  JUlioMt ; 
and  the  French  that  of  the  chief  point  of 
theu*  attack,  St,  Jtan.  After  the  engage- 
ment at  Qnatre  Bras  (q.  v.),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  Welling- 
ton had  retired  to  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
and,  June  17,  occupied  an  advantageous 
pootion  on  the  heights  extending  fi«m 
the  little  town  of  Braine  la  Lend  to  Ohain. 
Blticher  having  promised  to  support  him 
with  all  his  army,  he  here  resolved  to 
risk  a  battle.  The  British  army  was  di- 
vided into  two  lines.  The  right  of  the 
first  line  consisted  of  the  second  and 
fourth  English  diviuona,  the  third  and 
sixth  Hanoverians,  and  the  first  corps  of 
Belgians,  under  lord  Hill.  The  centre 
was  composed  of  the  corps  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  Brunswicken  and 
troops  ofNassau,  having  the  guards,  under 
general  Cocke,  on  the  right,  and  the 
division  of  general  AHen  on  the  lefi. 
The  lefl  wing  conosted  of  the  divisions 
of  PictoD,  £unbert  and  Kempt.  The 
second  line  was,  in  most  Instances,  formed 
of  the  troops  deemed  least  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, or  which  had  sufiered  too  severely, 
in  the  action  of  the  seventeenth,  to  be 
again  exposed  until  necessary.  It  was 
placed  behind  the  declivity  of  the  heights 
to  the  rear,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  from 
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tlie  cannonade,  but  suatained  much  Uxa 
fiom  sheila,  during  Mne  action.  The 
cavaby  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  and  db' 
tributed  all  along  the  line,  ..but  chiefly 
posted  on  the  left  of  the  centre,  to  the 
east  of  the  Charleroi  causeway.  The 
farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  in  the 
front  of  the  centre,  was  garrisoned ;  but 
there  was  not  time  to  prepare  it  effectually 
for  defence.  The  villa,  gardens  and 
farm-yaid  of  Hougomont  formed  a  strong 
advanced  post  towards  the  centre  of  the 
righL  The  whole  British  position  formed 
a  sort  of  cu^e,  the  centre  of  which  was 
nearest  to  the  enemv,  and  the  extrunities, 
particulariy  the  right, 'drawn  considera- 
bly backward.  Napoleon  bad  bivouacked 
a  cannon-shot  from  the  British  camp,  on 
the  eminence  of  Belle  Alliance.  His 
army  consisted  of  three  corps  of  infantry, 
two  of  cavalry,  and  all  the  guards.  It 
might  contain  about  90,000  soldiers.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  English 
and  Dutch  forces  (prince  Frederic  of  the 
Netherlands  having  remained  at  Hall 
Vith  19,000  men)  amounted  to  about 
60,000  men.  According  to  Groumiud's 
account.  Napoleon's  design  was  to  nreak 
the  centre  oi  tbe  English,  and  cut  off  their 
retreat,  but  in  all  events  to  separate  them 
from  the  Prussians.  The  batde  began 
about  noon,  June  18,  by  an  attack  of  the 
second  French  battalion  on  the  advanced 
post  of  Hougomont  Tbe  wood,  defend- 
ed by  the  troops  of  Nassau,  was  taken  by 
the  French,  but  the  house,  garden  and 
farm-offices  were  maintain^  bv  the 
English  guards.  About  two  o'clock,  four 
colunms  of  French  infantry  ad^-anced 
from  Belle  Alliance,  against  the  British 
centre.  The  cavalry  suppoited  them, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  British  cavalry, 
while  the  in&ntry,  who  had  forced  their 
way  to  the  centre  of  the  British  position, 
were  attacked  by  a  brigade  brought  up 
from  the  second  line  by  general  Picton, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  brigade  of 
heavy  English  cavalrv  charged  them  in 
flank.  The  French  columns  were  broken, 
with  great  slaughter,  and  more  than  2000 
men  made  prisoners.  About  this  period, 
the  French  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  &rm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  retained 
it  for  some  time,  but  were  at  last  driven 
out  by  shells.  Shortly  afler,  a  general 
attack  of  the  French  cavalry  was  made 
on  the  squares,  chiefly  towards  the  centre 

*  According  to  Gourgaud.  Napoleon's  army 
amouDtcd  to  not  more  than  67,000  men  and  210 
pieces  of  artiHery.  Marshal  Grouchy  marehed, 
on  tbe  seventeenth,  upon  Wavre,  with  3d.S20 
men  and  1 10  pieces  of  artiQer>-. 


of  the  British  richt.  In  ^ite  of  tbe  eon* 
tinned  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
thev  compelled  the  aitillery-men  to  retire 
within  the  squares.  The  cuirassiers  con- 
tinued their  onset,  and  rode  up  to  the 
squares,  in  the  confidence  of  sweeping 
them  away  before  their  charge :  but  thev 
were  driven  back  by  the  dreadful  fire  of 
the  British  mfontiy.  Enraged  at  the 
small  success  of  his  exertions,  Napoleon 
now  threw  his  cuirbsdiers  on  the  Eng-' 
lish  line,  between  two  chau$9^.  They 
broke  through  between  the  squares^  but 
were  attacked  and  defefltted  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  cavalry.  During  the 
battle,  several  French  faiatteries  were  sta- 
tioned only  a  few  hundred  paces  in  froQt 
of  the  English,  and  did  great  execution. 
At  five  oVlock,  the  repeated  attacks 
of  superior  numbers  had  already  weak- 
ened the  English,  and  the  victory  began 
to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  French.  At 
this  juncture,  the  van  of  the  fourth  Prus- 
sian battalion  (which  the  French  thought, 
at  first,  to  be  the  corps  of  Grouchy),  under 
the  conunand  of  general  BCdow,  showed 
itself  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Fricbemont, 
on  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my. The  battalion  had  left  Wavre  (q.  v.) 
the  same  morning,  and,  animated  by  the 
presence  of  prince  Bliicher,  bad  overcome 
all  tbe  obstacles  of  the  march.  Tbe  sixth 
French  corps,  hitherto  stationed  as  the  re 
serve  of  the  right  win^,  was  immediately 
opposed  to  the  Prussians,  and  a  bloody 
fignt  ensued.  It  was  six  o'clock  when  this 
took  place.  Napoleon,  meanwhile,  when 
he  perceived  the  attack  of  the  Prussians, 
instead  of  diminishing  his  attacks  on 
the  British  line,  resolved  to  assiul  it  with 
all  his  forces.  The  second  French  corps, 
all  the  cavalry,  and  all  the  guards,  there- 
fore, put  themselves  in  motion.  Welling- 
ton quietlv  awaited  their  approach,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  dense  columns  had  arrived 
within  a  short  distance,  he  opened  on 
them  so  murderous  a  fire  that  they  stopped, 
and  were  compeUed  to  fire  m  return. 
The  right  wing  of  the  French  had  also 
advanced  at  the  same  time  with  the  cen- 
tre, had  driven  the  Nassau  soldiers  from 
Papelotte,  and  attacked  the  Prussians  in 
Fnchemont.  This  movement  destroyed, 
for  a  moment,  the  connexion  of  the  Prus- 
sians with  the  English  left  wing,  and 
made  the  situation  of  affairs,  at  this  junc- 
ture, critical.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  first  brigade  of  the  first  Prussian 
battalion,  under  general  Ziethen,  decided 
tbe  battle.  Tbeir  arrival  had  been  de- 
layed by  a  necessary  chance  in  their 
march  and  by  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
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Tliese  brave  soldien  immediately  aepa- 
rated  the  sixth  French  corps  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and,  by  means  of  twen- 
ty-four cannon  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  put  them  to  flight 
At  the  same  momefit.  the  English  cavalry 
had  overthrown  ana  dispeised,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  the  inflmtry  stationed  at 
La  Have.  These  troops  became  mingled, 
at  fiede  Alliance,  with  those  who  were 
pursued  by  the  first  Prussian  corps ;  and 
thus  their  defeat  became  complete.  The 
Enslish  and  Prussians  followed  hotly, 
and  kept  up  a  continued  fire.  The  dis^ 
Older  of  the  French  now  exceeded  all 
that  had  been  hitherto  witnessed.  Obe- 
dience and  order  had  ceased;  infaiitiv 
snd  cavalry,  generals  and  servants,  sol- 
diers and  officers,  were  mingled  in  wild 
confbsion ;  every  one  consulted  only  his 
own  preservation.  All  the  artiDery  and 
bagcage  were  abandoned.  The  disorder 
finally  inereased  to  aa  incredible  degree, 
when  Planchenoit  was  taken  by  die  com- 
bined exertions  of  Hiller^  brigade  and  a 
part  of  the  second  battalion.  At  Belle 
Alliance,  the  victorious  generals  met. 
Prince  Blficher  now  ordered  a  pursuit  on 
.  the  part  of  the  Prussians,  with  all  the 
disposable  trot^  uttdef  general  count 
Gneiaenau'^  personal  direction.  In  Je- 
mapnes,  which  was  taken  by  a  sudden 
attack,  the  travelling  carriage  of  Napo- 
leon, with  his  jewels,  his  plate,  and  otner 
valuables,  as  weU  as  many  military  chesty 
and  the  rest  of  the  ba^age  of  the  French 
army,  feU  into  the  han%  of  the  conquerors. 
Upwards  of  tWO  cannon,  two  ^gles,  and 
6O00  prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of  this 
victory.  The  whole  Frencn  army  was 
dispersed  and  disabled.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  35,000. 
The  EngUsh  anny  lost,  on  the  eighteenth, 
in  killed,  two  generals,  173  officers,  and 
SS^  IMivates,  and,  including  the  wounded 
(among  whom  were  five  generals  and 
803  officers),  about  10,580  men.  The 
Dutch  lost,  on  this  day,  9000  men.  The 
loss  of  the  Prussian  army  amounted  to 
W7  officers  and  6884  men.  Napoleon 
hastened  to  Paris.  Grouchy,  however, 
returned  through  Namur  (which  the  air- 
lies  had  not  occupied,  and  where  the 
Prvmfans  attacked  him  with  a  loss  of 
1600  men)  to  Laon,  by  the  road  through 
Rethel.  General  Gourgaud,  in  his  Cam" 
vagnt  de  1815,  attributes  the  loss  of  the 
tattle  to  the  faults  committed  by  marshal 
Ney.  But  the  ex-prefeot  Gemot  has  jus- 
tified the  marshal  by  printing  the  origmal 
orders,  which  did  not  allow  Ney  to  act 
otherwise.    It  is  neverthelesB  true,  that 


Ney  caused  the  cavalry  to  advance  too  far. 
Marchand  has  also  refbted  Gourgaud'd 
account.  Napoleon  hhnseif  gives  two 
reasons  for  the  loss  of  the  battle :  1.  Ilxe 
non-arrival  of  Grouchy  (but  Grouchy  did 
not  receive,  till  seven  o'clock  on  Ae 
evening  of  the  eigliteentfa,  the  command, 
jjiven  by  Napoleon  in  the  forenoon,  to 
join  the  right  wing  of  the  French);  % 
the  attack  of  the  mounted  gi^nadiers  and 
tbe  reserved  cavalrv  without  his  command 
and  knowledge.  Napoleon,  as  he  says 
himself  was  in  great  personal  danger. 
When  the  English,  towards  the  end  of 
the  battle,  became  the  assailants,  a  portion 
of  their  cavahry  and  sharp-shooters  came 
near  the  place  where  Napoleon  was.  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion, 
and  resolved  to  attack  and  die ;  but  Souk 
seized  his  horse's  reins,  and  exclaimed, 
*  They  will  take  you  prisoner,  aire,  and 
not  kill  you."  He,  widi  generals  Drouot, 
Bertrand  and  Gourgaud,  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  emperor  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Napoleon,  however,  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  both  befere  and  afier  his  ar- 
rival at  St.  Helena,  **  J*aurais  du  mourir  h 
WaieHoo,^  A  graphic  description  of  the 
battle  has  been  given  by  sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  Paufs  Letters  to  nis  Kinsfolk. 

Wateeloo,  Anthony,  a  painter  and 
^graver  of  the  school,  was  bom  in 
tJtreeht  (accordiitt  to  some,  in  Amstw* 
dam],  in  1618.  His  paintings  are  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  scenery  around 
TJtreeht  Weeninx  painted  the  men  and 
animals  in  his  landscapes.  He  is  said 
10  have  died  of  want  in  an  hospital. 

Waterspout.    (See  Whirhomi.) 

Water viLLS ;  a  flourishing  poet-town 
in  Kennebec  county,  Maine>  on  the  west 
Side  of  the  river  KenneW,  eighteen 
miles  north  by  east  fi^m  Augusta.  The 
principal  village  is  finely  situated  at  the 
head  of  boat  navigation,  and  has  consid- 
erable trade.  The  township  is  mueh 
intersected  by  streams  aflfording  excellent 
mill  seats,  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  Popula- 
tion in  1830,  2^16.  Here  is  a  college 
under  tbe  <iirection  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination. It  was  founded  m  1820,  It 
had,  in  1831,  ^ye  instructers,  45  students, 
a  college  library  of  1600  volumes,  and  stu- 
dents' libraries,  600  volumes.  The  com- 
mencement is  the  last  Wedn^day  in  July. 

WATi.iJro8TRE£T ;  ouc  of  the  Roman 
military  roads  made  in  Britain,  while  in 
possession  of  the  Romans,  running  from 
bover  bv  St.  Alban^s,  Dunstable,  Tow- 
cester,  Atterston  and  Sbrewsburv,  and 
ending  at  Cardigan,  in  Walea. 

Wats  on,  Richard ;  an  English  prelate. 
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bom  at  the  village  of  Hevenham,  in 
Westmorekuid,  in  1737.  His  father  was 
a  clergymm,  and  master  of  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  where  the  son  received  his 
early  education.  In  1754,  he  became  a 
sizar  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  distinguiahM  for  bis  intense  ap- 
plication to  study,  and  for  the  singularity 
of  his  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  coaise, 
mottled  Westmoreland  coat,  and  blue 
yam  stockings.  He  regularly  took  his 
degrees,  and  became  a  college  tutor,  and, 
in  1760,  obtiuned  a  fellowship.  In  1764, 
he  was  elected  professor  or  chemistry, 
when  he  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  science,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess, as  appears  fipom  the  ^ye  volumes  of 
Chemical  Essays  which  he  subsequently 
published.  On  the  death  of  doctor 
Rutherforth,  in  1771,  he  succeeded  hiiD^as 
regius  professor  of  divinity.  He  earlpr 
distinguished  himself  by  a  display  of  his 
politi^  opinions,  in  a  semaon  preached 
before  the  university,  on  the  anniversaiy 
o£  the  revolution,  which  was  printed 
under  the  title  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Revolution  vindicated.  This  discourse 
excited  a  degree  of  public  attention  only 
exceeded  by  Hoadly's  celebrated  sermon 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  A  short  time 
*  previous  to  this  exhibition  of  his  politics, 
doctor  Watson  appeanpd  as  the  opponent 
of  Gibbon,  to  vi^om  he  addressed  a  series 
of  letters,  entitled  an  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity. The  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Rutland  was  exerted  to  obtain  his  pro- 
motion to  the  see  of  Llandaii^  where  he 
succeeded  bishop  Barrington,  in  1782 ;  and 
be  was  permitted  to  hold,  at  the  same 
time,  the  arcbdeaconiy  of  Ely,  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments. Shortly  after,  he  addressed  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canteii>ury  a  letter  con- 
taining a  project  for  equalizing  the  value 
of  church  benefices.  In  1785,  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  collection  of  Theological 
IVacts,  selected  from-  various  authors, 
vrith  additions,  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  The  fol- 
lovrin^  year,  he  received  a  large  addition 
to  his  income  by  the  bequest  of  a  valua- 
ble estate  firom  Mr.  Luther  of  Oiigar,  in 
Essex,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at 
Cambridfle.  During  the  illness  of  the 
king,  in  1788,  bishon  Watson,  in  a  speech 
in  the  house  of  loros,  strongly  defended 
the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the 
regency,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Rfr.  Pitt  In  1796,  the 
bishop  appeared  a  second-  time  as  the 
defender  of  revealed  reli^on,  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Bible,*  desired  as  an 
answer  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.    In 


1798,  he  published  -an  Address  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  danger 
which  threatened  that  country,  Grom  me 
influence  of  those  principles  which  had 
occasioned  the  revolution  in  France. 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  having  published  a 
reply  to  this  address,  was  prosecuted  for 
sedition,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment ; 
but  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  bishop 
Watson  took  no  part  whatsoever.  He 
always  continued  to  be  the  advocate  fbi* 
liberality,  both  in  politics  and  religion ; 
but  his  fears  fit>m  the  ascendency  of 
French  principles  were  strongly  expressed 
in  a  publication  under  the  tide  of  the 
S.ubstance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  haive 
been  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
November  22,  1803.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  retirement  at 
Calgarth  paik,  situated  near  the  lakes  of 
his  native  county,  where  he  amused 
himself  with  making  extensive  plantatioiis 
of  timber-trees.  He  died  at  that  i^ce, 
July  4, 1816.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  several  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  Ser- 
mons, and  Theological  Essays ;  and  afler 
his  death,  his  autobi<>graphical  memoirs 
were  edited  bv  his  son. 

Watson,  Robert,  LL.  D.,  a  native  of 
dt  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  studied  at  4he 
university  there,  and  afterwards  at  Glas- 
gow and  Edinbui^,  adopted  the  eccleai- 
asdcal  profession,  and  became  a  preacher. 
After  having  delivered  lectures  on  rheto- 
ric and  the  principles  of  composition,  at 
Edinburgh,  tie  obtained  the  professorship 


of  loffic  at  St  Andrew's,  to  which  was 

addea,  bv  royal 

and  the  oelles-lettres.    On  the  death  of 


patent,  that  of  rhetoric 


the  principal,  doctor  Watson  succeeded 
him,  but  died  in  1780.  He  published 
the  History  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  (2  vols., 
1777),  and  imdertook  the  History  of 
Philip  in,  which,  being  left  imperfect  at 
his  death,  was  completed  and  published 
by  doctor  William  Thomson  (1783). 

Watt,  James;  a  distinguished  culti- 
vator of  natural  philosophy  and  the  kin- 
dred arts  and  sciences,  who,  especially 
by  his  improvements  in  the  steam-engino, 
has  gained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tr^esman,  and  was 
born  in  1796,  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  occupation  of 
a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  in 
that  capaciw  became  attached  to  tlie 
university  of  Glasgow,  in  which  be  bad 
apartments,  where  he  resided  till  1763; 
at  which  time,  having  entered  into  the 
married  state,  he  settled  in  business  for 
himself  in  the  city.    In  1764,  he  con- 
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cetved  the  idee  of  improYioe  the  steam- 
engine  ;  and,  havinf  carried  It  into  efi^t, 
he  acquired  so  much  reputation  for 
knowMge  of  mechanics,  as  induced  him 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer ; 
and  he  was  frequently  employed  in 
making  surveys  for  canals  and  otner  un- 
dertakmg&  To  fiicilitate  his  labors,  he 
iuTented  a  new  micrometer,  and  likewise 
a  machine  for  making  drawings  in  per- 
spective. In  1774,  he  quitted  Glasgow 
to  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
where  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Boulton,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
carried  on  his  improvements  in  the  eteam- 
engine,  which  he  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  (See  SUam.y  Here  he  be- 
came associated  with  doctor  Priestley,  and 
other  philosophical  exnerimentalists,  and 
shared  in  the  chemical  researches  which 
diey  prosecuted  with  so  much  success. 
He  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety, to  whose  Transactions  he  contributed 
an  interesting  paper,  entitled  Thoughts  on 
the  constituent  Parts  of  Water,  andof  de- 
phtoguticated  Air,  with  an  Account  of 
some  Experiments  on  that  Subject ;  and 
another,  On  a  new  Method  of  prepanng  a 
Test-liquor  to  show  the  Presence  of 
Acids  and  Alkalies  in  Chemical  Mixtures. 
Mr.  Watt  was  also  a  feOow  of  the  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  1806,  he 
received  from  the  university  of  Gla^w 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  as  a  trioute 
to  his  merit  as  a  successful  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  science.  Various  inventions  of 
great  practical  utility  originated  from  his 
ingenuity,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a  polygraph,  or  copying  machine. 
His  death  took  place  August  35,  1819. 
(See  the  article  fratt,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encydopatdia  Britannica,) 

Watteatt,  Antoine ;  a  painter  of  great 
merit,  talents  and  industry,  bom  in  1684, 
at  Valenciennes.  His  parents,  whose 
sitoatjon  in  life  was  very  humble,  with 
difficulty  contrived  to  give  him  the  in- 
structions of  a  very  inferior  master  in  the 
country,  who  quafified  him  for  the  situa- 
tion of  a  scene-painter  at  the  Parisian 
opera.  The  genius  of  Watteau,  however, 
soon  carried  him  beyond  that  lowly 
sphere ;  and  at  length,  without  any  fur- 
ther assistance,  he  produced  a  picture 
which  gained  the  pnze  at  the  academy. 
The  king,  whose  notice  his  performance 
had  attracted,  settled  a  pension  on  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  com- 
plete his  study  of  the  art  in  Italy.  The 
opportunities  he  enjoyed  at  Rome,  and 
the  intimate  acquaintance  he  formed  with 
some  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens  and 


Vandyck,  whoso  style  he  afterwards 
more  especially  imitated,  rescued  him 
entirely  from  the  disadvanti^s  which 
his  eany  penui^  had  thrown  in  his  way, 
and  obtained  him  a  great  reputation,  par-  > 
ticularly  fi>r  his  conversational  pieces,  in 
which  his  beads  and  the  attitudes  of  his 
figures  are  highly  admired.  From  Rome 
he  went  to  England ;  but  the  incessant 
application  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  easel  had  already  begun  to 
make  formidable  inroads  on  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  weak;  and,  althouch  he 
succeeded  in  returning  to  Franee,  he  did 
not  long  survive,  dying  at  Nogen^  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capita],  in  1721. 

Wattel.    (See  Vattd,) 

Watts,  Isaac,  an  English  non-conform- 
ist divine,  eminentiy  distinguished  for  his 
learning andpiety,  was  torn  at  South- 
ampton, in  1674,  and,  after  being  educated 
there,  under  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  removed,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  an  aciulemy  for  dissenters,  in 
London.  After  pursuing  his  studies  five 
vears  with  great  credit  and  advantage, 
he  returned  to  Southampton,  and  re- 
mained two  years  at  home,  employed  in 
the  further  cultivation  of  his  talents.  In 
16^  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  sir 
John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke  Newington,  near 
London,  and,  in  1703,  succeeded  doctor 
Isaac  Chauncy  (to  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously been  asnstant)  as  minister  of  a  dis- 
senting coUjfffegation  in  the  metropolis. 
An  attack  c^fever,  in  171!^,  oUiged  him 
to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  pastoral  du- 
ties, when  he  obtained  an  asylum  at  the 
house  of  sir  T.  Abney,  a  London  alder- 
man at  Newington ;  and  there  he  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
literary  reputation  was  extended'  by  nu- 
merous works,  not  only  on  subjects  im- 
mediately connected  with  his  profession, 
but  also,  on  several  branches  of  science 
and  letters ;  in  conseiiuence  of  which  he 
received  diplomas  of  D.  D.  ft'om  the  uni^ 
versities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
and  was  generally "  respected  by  uie 
friends  of  learning  and  virtue  of  all  de- 
nominations. He  died  November  25, 
1748,  Among  his  works  ,  are  Lyric 
Poems;  Psalms  and  Hjrmns;  Sermons; 
Philosophical  ISssays;  a  Discourse  on 
Education;  an  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Astronomy  and  Geography ;  a  Brief 
Scheme  of  Ontology  ;  Logic,  and  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  it  entitled  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind ;  besides  theologi- 
cal tracts,  and  various  controversial  pieces. 
(See  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Po€t$,) 

Wave.    The  common  cause  of  waves 
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derives  a  spaiUiAff  quality  and  agreeable 
taate.  It  is  thus  afao  fitted  for  supporting 
the  respiration  of  fishes  It  appears  that 
the  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  preference  to 
the  nitrogen,  and  in  consiaerablv  larger 
quantity.  All  the  powerful  acids  exert 
a  strong  attraction  for  water,  such  as  the 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  muriatic,  fluoric  and 
lAosphoric  acids.  Few  of  these  can  even 
oe  obtained  free  fitran  it  in  an  insulated 
state ;  and  it  appears  to  have  an  important 
effect  in  their  more  characteristic  acid 
properties.  A  strongattraction  is  exerted 
between  water  and  the  fixed  alkalies^  as 
also  between  it  and  the  alkaline  earths. 
The  compound  salts,  also,  always  contain 
water,  even  those  of  them  which  appear 
altoffetber  insoluble.  Water,  thouffh  in- 
capable of  combining  with  the  metals,  ex- 
erts a  chemical  action  upon  them,  afibrd- 
ing  to  several  of  them  oxygen,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  ifjnition,  and,  at  a  natural 
temperature,  aided  by  atmospheric  air, 
oxiaating  or  coirodinff  others :  it  afao  com- 
bines with  some  of  meir  oxides.  Water 
is  a  solvent  of  many  other  substances. 
Few  of  the  animal  or  veeetable  products 
are  insoluble  in  it,  and  all  of  them  are  af- 
fected by  it  as  a  chemical  agent  Those 
compounds  in  which  water  exists  in  inti- 
mate combmation,  and  the  properties  of 
which  it  appears  to  modify,,  are  named 
hydrates*  It  sometimes  exists  in  union, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  (represent- 
ed by  nine  to  hydrogen  as  one) ;  some- 
times two  atoms  (or  eighteen  parts  by 
weight)  are  combined,  and  sometimes 
even  ten  stoma  From  the  extensive  sol- 
vent power  of  water,  it  is  scarcely«ever 
met  with  pure  in  nature.  Every  kind  of 
springer  river  water  is impreffnated  with 
saline  and  earthy  bodies  of  different  kinds. 
Spring  water  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda,  with 
a  trace  of  magnesia,  and  often  a  little  sul- 
phate of  potash  or  soda.  River  water 
contains  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  so- 
da, and  each  of  these  also  sometimes  a 
little  alkali.  Well  water,  besides  these, 
contains  always  a  portion  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  the  presence  of  which  is  the  chi^ 
cause  of  the  quality  termed  hardness  in 
waters.  Ridn  or  snow  water  is  freer  from 
these  foreign  substances,  but  is  not  per- 
fectly pure,  as  it  affords  a  trace  of  muri- 
ate of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  diflerent  saline  and  eartby 
substances  is  judged  of  l)y  the  following 
tests,  added  in  the  quantity  of  a  few  drops 
I  rf*  each  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  water.  A  so- 
hitron  of  nitrate  of  barytes  produces  a 


nubid  appearance  from  the  prstence  of 
any  sulphale  or  carbonate,  and  thoturtud 
appearance  of  it  arisin?  from  the  latter  is 
removed  on  addinc  a  drop  or  two  of  pure 
nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
gives  a  bluish  precipitate  fiiom  the  pres- 
ence of  any  muriate ;  and  if  this  test  is  ap- 
plied after  the  previous  application  of  ni- 
trate of  barytes  (care  being  taken  that  this 
last  is  free  m>m  all  muriatic  acid),  it  is  more 
certain,  as  any  precipitation  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sulphate  or  carbonate  is  remov* 
ed.  A  soluti<Hi  of  acetate  of  lead  causes 
a  turbid  appearance,  if  sulphates  or  car- 
bonates are  present;  while  it  produces 'a 
kss  mariced  eflfect  from  the  presence  of 
muriates.  A  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia detects  lime  by  precipitation ;  and 
a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  indicates,  by 
the  degree  of  mriiid  appearance  it  pro- 
duces, the  predominance  of  sulpbate 
of  lime,  or  the  degree  of  hardness,  as  it 
is  called.  If  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  produce  a  milkiness  after  a  previous 
addition  of  a  similar  <]|^uantity  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  magnesia  is  present.    The 

Eresence  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  detected 
y  a  sliffht  milkiness  being  produced  by 
the  addition  of  an  equal  portion  of  lime 
water  to  the  water,  and  with  still  more 
delicacy  by  super-acetate  of  lead.  It  is 
also  discovered  in  the  air  expelled  bv 
boiling,  which,  on  beinff  agitated  with 
lime  water,  affords  a  milky  precipitate. 
Water  is  freed  from  all  foreign  substances 
by  distillation. 

Waters,  MnfERAi..  Under  the  article 
Mineral  Waters^  in  this  work,  their  defini- 
tion was  given,  and  a  division  of  them 
into  classes  pointed  out :  a  notice  also  of 
some  of  th«r  principal  localities  was  ap- 
pended. In  this  place,  we  shall  present 
some  additional  information  respecting 
the  localities  of  mineral  waters  (particu- 
larfy  American),  tlieir temperature, chem- 
ical constitution,  and  medicinal  qualities. 
The  division  of  mineral  watenr  shove  al- 
luded to,  was  hito  sulphureous,  carbonat- 
ed, chalybeate  and  saline.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  waters  of  the  sulphureous 
class  are  those  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  twelve 
leagues  west  from  Cologne,  nine  north- 
east from  Liege,  and  eighty  from  Paris. 
Its  thermal  waters  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans;  but  they  owe 
their  modern  fkme  to  Charlemagne,  who 
made  Aix-larChapelle  his  residence,  and 
occasionally  held  bis  levee  in  the  bath,witli 
all  his  attendants.  The  temperatureof  these 
waters  varies,  at  the  different  baths,  from 
110°  to  143°Fahr.    They  contain  car- 
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bonates  of  soda,  lime  and  maipieBla,  mu- 
riate and  Bulphale  of  soda  and  sUez.  The 
I  are  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Nitrogen, 51^ 

Carbonic  acid, 28^ 

Sulphureted  hydrogen, 20.49 

100.00 

Their  medicinal  qualities  have  been  loiiff 
wen  known.  Tliey  are  adapted  to  aU 
chronic  cutaneous  djeorders,  asthmatic 
affections,  chronic  rheumadsm,  dyspep- 
sia, diseases  of  the  uterus,  stiffness,  weat- 
nesB  and  contraction  of  the  limbs  fh>m 
gim-sfaot  wounda  Their  use  is  extenul 
and  internal.  Thoae  waters  of  the  pres- 
ent class  existing  in  the  U.  States,  which 
are  the  best  known,  are  the  WhiU  Sui^kur 
gpringt  iff  Virginia,  They  are  situated 
in  the  county  of  Greenbriar,  in  a  hilly 
and  mountainous  region  of  country,  thir- 
ty-seren  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion fh»n  the  Hot  springs.  The  water  is 
very  cold,  and  by  ifs  taste  indicates  an 
abundance  of  saline  matter  in  its  compo- 
sition. It  deposits  largely  a  whitish  mat- 
ter, consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur.  These 
waters,  besides  proving  efficacious  in 
those  dueasee  enumeraSsd  above,  have 
been  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  sofier- 
ing  from  the  slow  fever,  following  remit- 
tent, bilious,  or  ill-cured  intermittent  fe- 
vers. Under  the  present  class  must  be 
mentioned  the  Salt  Sulphur  spring  in 
Monroe  county,  and  the  Red  SMphur 
sprinf  in  Giles  county,  Vimnia.  The  last 
mentioned  enjoys  much  celebrity  in  cases 
of  pulmonanr^  consumption  in  all  its' 
stages.  (See  Pirgimeu)  Numerous  springs 
of  tne  sulphureous  class  occur  throughout 
the  longimdinal  range  of  Tennessee  from 
west  to  east,  from  Nashville  on  to  the 
Virginia  line.  In  Kentucky,  also,  the 
Olympian  springSf  situated  fifty  miles  east 
of  Lotington,  among  the  western  ranf^es 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  are  deservmg 
of  mention ;  likewise  the  Blue  Licks, 
which  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Licking 
river,  fbrty  miles  north-east  of  Lexington, 
on  the  main  road  from  that  place  to 
MaysviUe.  The  carix>nated  waters,  whose 
characteristic  is  the  predominance  of  car- 
bonic acid,  are  botn  cold  and  thennal. 
Their  medical  ude  is  most  advantageously 
dkrolayed  in  allaying  the  thirst  and  heat 
of  feverish  action  which  accompany  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  stomach,  and  mfiam- 
mation  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera, 
and  in  subduing  irritation  of  the  kidneys, 
and  checking  copious  discharges.  The 
two  moat  celebrated  thermal  acidulous 


qvings  in  Franee  are  those  M  Mont  d'Or 
and  of  Vichi.  The  former  were  known 
to  the  Romans,  There  are  feur  principal 
springs  at  Mont  d'Or,  the  temperature  of 
ar^  of  which  are  decidedly  thermal, 
and  stand  respectively  at  107%  109^  and 
113°  Fahr. ;  while  the  fourth  is  of  the 
low  temperature  of  58°  Fahr.  An  analy- 
sis of  one  of  these  springs  gives, 

Free  carbonic  acid, 130  gm. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 189    <* 

Sulphate  of  soda, 57*  <« 

Muriate  of  soda, 145    ^ 

Alumine, 63    << 

Carbonate  of  lime, 116    ** 

Oxide  of  iron, 11    « 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ....    38    ^ 

Total,    748 

There  are  seven  springsat  Vichi, ranging 
in  temperature  fiom  73°  to  112°  ¥m. 
The  proportions  of  the  saline  ingredients 
Taiy  m  each.  All  contain,  however,  car* 
bonic  acid,  carbonates  of  lime,  magneaia, 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  so- 
da. Of  the  cold  eafffomialedwatani,  those 
of  SeUZf  ntuated  on  the  Rhine,  nine  leagues 
north-east  of  Strasbur|f,  are  the  most  cel- 
ebrated. The  artificMd  Seltz  water  is 
made  as  follows  :— 

Water, 90  oz. 

Carbonic  acid,  .  .    5timeetbeToluiike. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  4  grs. 
Muriate  of  soda,     21    ^ 
Carbonate  o£  }       n    u 
magnesia,     ^ 

The  best  example  of  this  class  afrbrded  by 
the  U.  States  is  found  in  the  Sweet  springs, 
Monroe  county,  Virginia.  The  springs 
rise  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  moun* 
tain.  Their  temperature  is  7^  Fahr. 
The  name  is  calculated  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression  of  their  taste,  which 
is  not  sweet,  but  like  a  8oluti(»i  of  a 
small  quantity  of  a  calcareous  or  magne- 
stsn  carbonate :  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gives,  however,  the  waters  a  brisk- 
ness productive  of  a  very  diilerent  effect 
on  the  palate  from  what  an  imperfect 
mixture  of  the  earths  would  produce. 
Chalybeate  waters  owe  then:  characteris- 
tic properties,  both  chemical  and  medici- 
nal, to  an  unmegnation  of  iron,  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide,  which  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  Carbonic  acid.  They  are  limpid, 
modorous,  and  have  a  peculiar  styptic 
taste.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  become 
covered  with  an  iridescent  pellicle,  and  a 
quantity  of  ochrey  matter  subsides,  the 
^ater  at  the  same  iime  k>sing  its  taste- 
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stepped  without  afiecting  us  disagreeably, 
ill  Floreoce,  all  parts  of  the  bumao  body 
are,  at  present,  imitated,  ki  colored  wax, 
for  the  study  of  anatomy.  More  than 
thirty  rooms,  in  the  palace,  are  filled  with 
these  wax  preparauons;  also  plants  are 
found  there,  imitated  to  deception,  in 
wax.  Exact  imitations,  in  wax,  of  ve- 
getable productions  do  not  produce  the 
same  unpleasant  emotions  as  wax  images 
"  men  and  animals,  because  they  have, 
nature,  a  more  stationary  character, 
le  first  idea  of  forming  figures  of  wax 
of  this  kind  was  conceived  b^  Nones,  of 
Genoa,  an  hospital  physician,  m  the  seven- 
teeath  century.  He  was  about  to  pre- 
serve a  human  body  by  embalming  it; 
but,  not  being  able  to  prevent  putre&ction 
entirely,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
the  body  imitated,  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble, in  wax.  The  abbate  Zumbo,  a  Sicil- 
isD,  who  understood  nothing  of  anatomy, 
but  was  skilled  in  working  in  wax,  imi- 
tated the  head  of  the  body  so  perfectly, 
under  the  direction  of  Nones,  in  colored 
wax,  that  many  who  saw  it  took  it  to  be 
the  real  head.  Zumbo  secretly  made 
another  copy,  and  went  with  it  to  France, 
where  he  pretended  to  have  invented  the 
art  He  soon  died.  De  Nones  then  had  the 
whole  body  perfectly  copied  by  a  French- 
man named  De  Lacroix.  Iii  1721,  La 
Courege  exhibited  similar  figures  in  Ham- 
bura ;  and,  in  1737,  others  were  publicly 
sold  in  London.  The  works  or  Eroofe 
Lelli,  Giovanni  Manzolini  and  his  wife, 
which  were  formerly  preserved  in  the  in- 
stitute of  Bologna,  and  were  thence  car- 
ried to  Paris,  were  remarkably  fine. 
Beautiful  fibres  in  wax,  made  by  An- 
na Manzolini,  are  preserved  in  Turin 
and  Petersburg.  She  died  in  1755.  More 
modem  artists  in  this  line,  in  Italy,  are  L. 
Calza,  Filippo  Balugani,  and  Ferrini. 
The  celebrated  Fontana,  in  Florence, 
carried  this  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. He  received  so  many  orders  that 
he  employed  a  large  company  of  anato- 
mists, model-cutters,  wax-moulders  and 
painters.  Yet  he  ^neralW  confined  him- 
self to  representations  of^the  intestines. 
Vogt,  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
U0M,  in  his  lectures,  wax  preparations, 
in  imitation  of  the  fine  branches  of 
vessels.  Pinson,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Laumonier,  at  Rouen,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  department,  in  France.  The 
compoaition  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
four  parts  wax,  three  parts  white  turpen- 
tine, and  eome  olive-oil  or  hog's  lard,  suit- 
ably colored.  The  bulk  of  the  figure  is 
formed  with  the  hands:  the  finer  parts 
are  made  with  instruments  of  various 


forms :  some  figures  are  cast  The  mouUs 
ought  to  be  of  gypsum,  and  consist  a^ 
many  pieces,  covered  inside  with  oil. 
The  wax  is  jMHired  into  a  hole  at  the  feet^ 
and  the  whole  is  then  thrown  into  cold 
water,  that  the  wax  may  be  separated  the 
move  easily.  A  composition,  of  which  sculp- 
tors form  their  first  models,  consists  of  six- 
teen parts  wax,  two  parts  Burgundy  pitdi. 
or  shoemaker's  wax,  and  one  pan  nog's 
lard ;  or  of  ten  parts  wax,  one  turpentine, 
as  much  shoenuiker's  wax,  and  as  mucli 
hoe's  lard.  This  is  melted  by  a  slow  fire, 
and  afterwards  well  stirred  and  strained, 
so  as  to  expel  all  the  air.  A  composition 
of  wax  and  other  substances  is  very 
proper  for  impressions  of  figures  cut  in 
stones.  It  is  prepared  thus: — an  ounce 
of  virgin  wax,  melted  slowly  in  a  copper 
vessel,  and  a  drachm  of  sugar  candy 
pounded  well,  half  an  ounce  burnt  soot, 
and  two  or  three  drops  of  turpentine.  The 
wax  is  warmed  if  a  cast  is  to  be  taken,  and 
the  stone,  having  been  a  little  mobtened, 
is  pressed  oo  it  Gem-cutters  use  th^ 
composition. 

Wax-Mtrtle,  or  Batberrt  (n^rioa 
caiftra)^  a  low,  spreading  shrub,  com- 
mon along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Lou- 
isiana., liie  leaves  are  lanceolate,  with  a 
fow  indentures  towards  the  extremity, 
and  sprinkled  with  rennous  dots.  The 
bark  and  leaves,  when  bnnsed,  emit  a 
delightful  fragranoe.  The  berries  are 
as  large  as  a  pepper-corn,  and,  when 
ripe,  are  covered  with  a  whitish-green 
wax,  which  is  collected  by  boiling  them: 
the  fot  then  melts  out,  floats  at  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  may  be  skimmed  ofifl 
When  congealed,  it  looks  like  tallow  or 
wax,  but  has  a  dirty-green  color.  It  is 
therefore  melted  again,  and  refined,  by 
which  means  it  acquires  a  fine  and  pre^ 
transparent  green  color.  It  is  dearer 
than  common  udlow,  but  cheaper  than 
wax.  A  bushel  of  the  berries  will*  yield 
four  or  l^ye  pounds.  This  wax  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  chiefly  for 
making  candles,  which  burn  slowly  and 
with  but  little  smoke,  emit  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  never  melt  and  run  down  at  the 
sides,  like  tallow  and  spermaceti ;  but,  as 
they  do  not  give  a  sUnong  light,  especially 
during  cokl  weather,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  por- 
tion of  tallow.  Such  candles  are  a  beau- 
tiful and  economical  article,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising thev  are  not  in  more  general  re- 
quest A  fine-scented  and  excellent  soap, 
and  also  sealing-wax,  are  made  firom  these 
berries.  At  present,  however,  little  use  m 
made  of  the  bayberry,  except  in  districts 
where  the  bushes  are  very  abundant  It 
is  often  called  toUot9-«Ani&,  or  eandkAmj- 
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int.    The  flowem  are  mcoDapicuous,  imd 

are  diapoaed  in  amenta,    f  Further  infor- 

matkni  la  given  in  the  article  MpiU-fFax.) 

Wax  PAiifTuie.  (See  JSneouafie  PomiI- 

IVaz,  Skauno.  (See  Sealinf'  Wax.) 
Watite,  Anthony,  a  diatinguiahed  gen- 
eral in  the  American  army,  waa  bom  in 
the  townahip  of  Eaattown,  Cheater  county, 
Pennaylvania,  Jan.  1,  1745.  Uia  ftther 
waa  a  fiurmer  of  great  respectability,  and 
paaeed  a  lon^  me  of  uaeftdneae  to  hie 
country,  havmg  frequentlr  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  jiroymcia]  leciaiature,  and  re- 
peatedly diatinffuiahed  himaelf  in  ezpedi- 
tiona  againat  the  Indiana.  Hia  mndfa- 
ther  waa  a  warm  friend  of  liberal  princi- 
ples^ and  commanded  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goona,  under  king  William,  at  the  mem- 
ocable  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  172S.  The  subject  of  this 
■keldi  reoeiTed  a  rood  education,  though, 
for  sometime  after  his  entrance  into  school, 
he  spent  much  more  time  in  planning  and 
eiiecuting  military  aniuaementa,  than  at  hia 
books;  nit,  in  conaeauence  of  a  threat  of 
hii  fither  to  conaign  nim  to  the  drudgeiy 
of  the  fiorm,  he  applied  himself  aasiduoua- 
ly  to  study,  and,  in  mathematica,  attained 
creat  proficiency.  After  leaving  the  Phila- 
ddphia  academy,  at  eighteen  years  of  ape, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native 
county,  and  commenced  the  business  of 
a  aurveyor,  in  which  he  acquired  peat 
reputation  and  success,  devoting  abe  a 
pwtion  of  his  time  to  practical  astronomy 
and  engineering.  On  these  subjects  he 
kftmanuacripta,  which  have  obtained  hurh 
GommeDdation  from  adequate  judges.  He 
likewise  filled  some  oountv  offices,  and 
U>6k  a  very  active  part  in  the  preparation 
ftr  the  struck  which  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  these  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  provincial  deputies, 
who,  eariy  in  the  year  1774,  were  chosen 
by  the  dinerent  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
to  take  mto  consideration  the  alarminff 
atate  of  affidrs  between  Great  Britun  and 
her  colonies,  and  report  concerning  it; 
and  a  meoiber  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention, which  shortly  afterwards  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  and  excited  power- 
ful emulation  in  the  other  colonies.  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  represen- 
tative of  Chester  county,  in  the  provincial 
legislature,  and«  in  the  summer  of  1775, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safen^,  to  whom  the  duty  apper- 
tained of  calling  into  actual  service  the  omo- 
daion  (as  they  were  termed),  and  provid- 
ing for  tlie  defence  of  the  province  a^painst 
invasion  fiom  abroad  and  insurrecuon  at 


hoine.  Beinj^deairouaof  serving  his  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  to  which  hia 
natural  bent  was  strong,  he  retired  fix>m 
civil  employment  in  September,  1776. 
and  raised  a  company  or  volunteers,  or 
which  he  was  unanimously  elected  colo- 
nel. In  January  of  the  ensuing  vear,  he 
was  appointed,  by  concress,  colonel  of 
one  of  the  regiments  which  they  had  re- 
solved to  raise  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  received  or- 
ders to  jom  the  army  under  general  Lee, 
at  New  Yoik.  Thence  he  proceeded  with 
his  regiment  to  Canada,  and  shared  in  the 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  enemy  at 
Three  Rivers  (conducted  by  general 
Thompaon),  on  which  occasion  he  waa 
wounded,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
his  braveiy  and  good  conduct  in  uniting 
and  bringing  oft*  the  broken  uroops.  Afier 
the  retreat  from  Canada,  atid  the  departure 
of  Gates  to  join  Washington's  army,  he 
was  intrusted,  by  general  Schuyler,  with 
the  command  of  tne  fortresses  of  Ticon- 
derogaand  moimt  Independence.  Feb. 
21, 1777,  he  was  promoted,  by  oongreas, 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL  He  con- 
tinued m  command  of  Ticonderoga  and 
its  dependencies  until  the  month  of  May, 
when,  in  consequence  of  his  earnest  so- 
licitations, he  was  albwed  to  j<Hn  the 
noain  annv,  under  Washington,  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  imm^iately  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  bridjade,  which  he  made 
every  exertion  to  bnng  into  the  field  in 
the  highest  state  of  discipline.  After  the 
British  retreated  from  New  Jersev,  the 
commander-in-chief  complimented  him 
on  his  bravery  and  good  conduct.  As  soon 
as  the  object  of  the  next  movement  of  sir 
William  Howe  was  developed,  |^neral 
Wayne,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of 
Washington,  left  his  brigade  under  the 
next  in  command,  and  proceeded  to  Chea- 
ter, in  Pennsylvania,  to  arrange  the  mili- 
tia who  were  to  rendezvous  there.  In 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  (Sept  11, 1777), 
he  commanded  a  division  stationed  at 
Chad's  ford,  for  the  purpose  of  reaisdng 
the  passage  of  the  column  under  Knyp. 
hausen.  tie  maintained  the  contest  with 
the  utmost  gallantly  until  near  sunset, 
when,  atlen^h,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  perceivmg  the  enemy,  wlio  had  de- 
feated the  right  column  of  the  American 
army,  approaching  his  fiank  and  rear,  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat  A  few  days  af- 
terwards (on  the  16th),  Washington  deter- 
mined to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle ; 
and,  both  armies  being  arrayed  in  Goshen 
township,  Chester  coun^,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster, 
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the  action  was  commenced  with  great 
spirit  by  Wayne,  who  led  the  advance.  It 
was  soon  arrested,  however,  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  field.  On  the  30th,  Wayne,  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief, to  move  forward  upon  the  en- 
emy, and  endeavor  to  cut  off  his  baggage, 
took  an  excellent  position,  with  1500  troops, 
including  militia,  a  mile  south  of  the  War- 
ren tavern,  and  three  miles  in  rear  of  the 
lefl  wing  of  the  British  army,  whence,  af- 
ter being  reinforced,  it  was  his  intention 
to  march  and  attack  the  enemy's  rear  when 
they  decamped.  He  made  every  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  a  surprise ;  but  the  British, 
having  received  full  intelligence  of  his 
tnovement,  from  traitors,  and  being  faith- 
fully piloted  by  them,  contrived  to  attack 
him  unawares,  with  superior  numbers, 
and  obliged  him  to  retreat  afler  an  obsti- 
nate resistance;  but  his  troops  formed 
again  at  a  small  distance.  This  afiair  hav- 
ing caused  some  to  attach  blame  to  him, 
he  demanded  and  obtained  a  court-mar- 
tial, by  whom  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  he  had  done  ^^  every  thing  that  could 
be  expected  from  an  active,  brave  and 
vigilant  officer,  under  the  orders  which  he 
then  had ;"  and  he  was  therefore  acquitted 
^  with  the  highest  honor."  At  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  he  evinced  his  wonted 
valor,  leading  his  division  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  and,  in  covering  the  re- 
treat, he  used  every  exertion  which  bra- 
very and  prudence  could  dictate.  His 
horse  was  killed  under  him  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  enemy's  front,  and  he  receiv- 
ed two  slight  wounds,  in  the  foot  and  in 
the  hand.  During  a  large  portion  of  this 
campaign  of  1777^  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  he  performed  alone 
tlie  duty  of  three  general  officers.  About 
the  middle  of  February,  1778,  when  the 
army  was  in  winter-quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  suffering  miserably  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  he  was  detached  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  New  Jersey,  in  order 
to  secure  the  cattle  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  to  destroy  the  forage 
which  could  not  be  removed,  lest  it  should 
&11  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  a  most  hazardous  and  arduous  enter- 
prise, within  the  limits  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  in  a  district  of  country  subject 
to  his  control  whenever  he  chose  to  exert 
it :  but  he  cheerfully  proceeded  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  literally  carried  on  a  winter  campaign 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  aid.  After  sev- 
eral skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  successful,  he  succeeded  in 


sending  to  camp  several  hundred  head  of 
fine  cattle,  many  excellent  horses  suited 
for  cavalry  service,  and  also  in  securing  a 
quantity  of  forage,  and  destroying  much 
more,  for  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  well- 
affected,  he  executed  certificates  in  due 
form.    He  returned  to  the  army  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and,  with  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
commander-in-chief    In  all  councils  of 
war,  general  Wayne  was  distinguished 
for  supporting  the  most  energetic  and  de- 
cisive measures.    In  that  which  was  held 
before  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and 
general  Cadwallader  were  the  only  two 
of  the  seventeen  general  officers   who 
were  in  favor  of  fitting.    This  engage- 
ment added  to  his  rqMitation,  his  ardor 
and  resolution  having  been  so  conspicu- 
ous that  Washington  mentioned  him  with 
particular  distinction  in  his  official  report 
to  congress.  In  1779,  Washington,  having 
formea  a  corps  of  light  infiintry,  composed 
of  a  select  body'of  troops  from  the  difier- 
ent  regiments  of  the  army,  appointed  gen- 
eral Wayne  to  its  command.    In  July  of 
this  year,  Jie  was  intrusted,  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  the  execution  of  a 
design  which  he  had  fi>rmed  for  attacking 
the  strong  post  of  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hudson  nver.    For  the  details  of  his  suc- 
cess in  carrying  the  fort  (on  the  15th  of 
July)  by  a  night  assauk,  and  making  the 
garrison  prisoners  with  bayonets  alone, 
without  firing  a  single  gun,  we  must  refer 
to  the  history  of  the  times.  In  the  attack, 
he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  on  the 
forehead,  which  grazed  tlie  skull  nearly 
two  inches  in  length,  just  under  the  hair. 
He  fell,  but  instantly  rose  on  one  knee,  ex- 
claiming, «  Forward,  my  brave  fellows,  for- 
ward \^  then,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  said 
to    his  aids,    "Assist   me:    if  mortally 
wounded,  I  will  die  in  the  fort."     They 
did  so,  and  the  three  entered  amongst  the 
foremost  troops.    The  wound  fortunate- 
ly proved  slight.  The  thanks  of  congress, 
and  a  gold  medal  emblematic  of  the  ac- 
tion, were  presented  to  Wayne  for  his 
**  brave,    prudent     and    soldierly    con- 
duct."   At  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  the 
corps  of  light  infantry  was  dissolved ;  and, 
soon  af\erwards,  generaJ  Wayne  resumed 
his  oonunand  in  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
During  the  campaign  of  1780,  he  was 
constantly  actively  employed ;    and,  in 
that  of  1781,  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  Comwallis  and  the  British  forces  at 
Yorktown,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
He  was  sent  by  Washington  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Georgia,  where  the 
enemy  were  making  formidable  progress. 
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After  somft  noguinaiT  eneoanten,  he  ac- 
complshed  the  eetahuBhnieDt  of  security 
and  order,  and  was  preseDted  by  the  lef^- 
kmre  of  the  state  with  a  Tahiable  &m 
lor  his  services.  Peace  soon  after  follow- 
ed, when  he  retired  to  private  life.  In 
1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention,  and  an  advocate  of  the 
preeent  constitution  of  the  U.  States.  In 
1792;  be  was  appointed  bv  Washington 
the  successor  or  general  St  Clair  in  the 
command  of  the  army  engaced  against 
the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  that  his  ardor  would 
render  him  an  unfit  opponent  of  a  ibe  re- 
maii[able  for  caution.  He  soon,  however, 
proved  the  incorrectness  of  this  idea.  He 
escaUished  admirable  discipline  among 
Iw  troops,  and  by  his  wise  and  prudent 
measures  in  preparing  for  an  engagement, 
and  the  skill  and  bravery  with  wnich  he 
fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Aug.  90, 
17M,  near  the  river  Miami  of  the  I^es, 
he  IntNigfat  the  war  to  a  completely  suc- 
cessfiil  terminadon.  In  1795,  he  conclud- 
ed a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indians.  General  Wayne  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1796. 

Weaning  (of  the  child  fivm  its  mother^ 
bresst).  The  mother's  milk  is  necessary 
for  the  new-bom  infant ;  but,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  shows 
the  capacitfr  and  the  need  which  the  child 
has  oi^  receiving  other  sustenance.  This 
takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  age  of  twelve  months,  therefore,  may 
be  re^rded  as  about  the  proper  period 
for  weaninff.  With  children  who  are 
heahhy,  and  cut  their  teeth  eariy,  it  may 
take  phce  still  sooner :  with  weak,  sickly 
children,  it  must  be  delayed  longer,  and 
never  should  be  attempted  during  sick- 
ness or  dentition.  It  is  best  for  both 
mother  and  child  to  bring  it  about  gradu- 
ally. By  so  doing,  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  the  former  is  gradually  diminished; 
and  those  complaints  which  arise  from 
sudden  weaning  are  prevented ;  while  the 
child  is  gradually  accustomed  to  other 
kinds  of  sustenance,  and  the  reitlessness 
and  want  of  sleep,  which  are  so  trouble- 
acme  in  sudden  weaning,  are  avoided. 
The  child  remains  healthy  and  well  nour- 
ished. For  this,  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
the  mother  should  give  the  breast  to  the 
child  less  frequendy,  and  ofier  it  proper 
kinds  of  nourishment  oftener,  than  before. 
These  must  be,  both  during  the  weaning 
and  some  time  after  it,  very  liriit  of  diges- 
tion, and  more  fluid  than  solid :  in  partic- 
ukr.  tbey  should  have  no  stimulating 
9« 


quaUiies,  and  none  that  will  tend  to  create 
acidity,  or  produce  other  marked  changes 
in  the  organic  functions. 

Wbapons.    (See  jfrmt.) 

Wear  ;  to  cause  a  ship  to  change  her 
course  firom  one  board  to  the  ot^,  by 
turning  her  stem  to  the  wind.  (See  iAip.} 

WsARMOdTH,  Bishop's,  and  Monk 
Wearmouth.     (See  Su$ukrl&nd,) 

Weasel  (miuMa) ;  a  natural  |p>up  of 
carnivorous  ouadrupeds,  recognised  by 
the  slender,  elongat^  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  shormess  of  the  legs.  The  activ- 
ity of  tiiese  animals  is  astonishing ;  and 
their  flexibility  is  such  that  thev  are  ena- 
bled to  pass  through  extremely  narrow 
apertures.  They  run  with  great  rapidity ; 
and  the  form  of*^  their  nails  also  permus 
their  climbing  on  trees.  Notwithstanding 
their  small  size,  they  are  the  most  sangui- 
nary of  all  beasts  of  prey,  and  seem  ramer 
to  seek  the  blood  than  the  flesh  of  their  vic- 
tims. They  will  leap  upon  the  necks  of 
animals  even  larger  tnan  themselves,  and 
never  quit  their  hold  till  satiated.  Many 
are  extremely  destructive  to  poultry,  and, 
when  they  gain  access  to  them,  commence 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  They  are 
nocturnal  and  solitary  animals.  Some  of 
them  take  up  their  residence  in  the  vicin- 
idr  of  habitations ;  others  pass  thev  lives 
altogether  in  the  forests  ;  and  others, 
again,  frequent  the  borders  of  streams, 
rnieir  anatomical  structure  corresponds, 
in  evei^  respect,  with  their  habitB  and 
disposition.  The  canines  are  long  and 
pointed:  the  other  teeth  have  cutting 
edges,  and  bear  a  geneml  resemblance  to 
tboBe  of  the  do^  The  whiskers  are  lone 
and  coarse.  The  eara  are  small  and 
rounded.  There  are  five  toes  on  each 
foot  The  neck  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
head.  The  fur  is  usually  composed  of 
two  sorts  of  hairs.  The  skins  of  such  as 
inhabit  northern  climates  are  in  great  de- 
mand, and  form  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  fiir  trade. — The  European 
pole-cat  (M.  ptUorius)  is  fifteen  or  eighteen 
mches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail.  The  general  color  is 
blackish-brown,  paler  on  the  sides,  with 
white  spots  on  tne  head.  It  lives  in  the 
vicmity  of  farm-houses,  and  is  very  de- 
structive to  poultry,  rabbits,  &c.  It  emits 
a  strong  and  very  disagreeable  odor,  but 
not  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  skunk, 
to  which  animal  the  same  name  is  some- 
times applied  in  the  U.  States.— The  fer- 
ret {M.fvro)  is  perhaps  only  a  variety. 
The  color  is  yellowish,  or  sometimes 
white,  with  the  eyes  red.     It  is  only 
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known  in  the  domesticated  state,  and  is 
employed  to  drive  rabbits  out  of  their  bur- 
rows. According  to  Strabo,  it  was  brought 
originally  from  Africa. — The  ermine  (M. 
ermmea)  is  about  nine  inches  in  length 
from  the  noee  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  and 
the  latter  measures  about  four  inches,  lu 
summer,  the  color  is  chestnut-brown 
above,  and  yellowish- white  beneath ;  and, 
in  this  state,  the  animal  is  sometimes 
caUed  the  stoat ;  but,  in  winter,  it  is  en- 
tirely pure  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dp  of  the  tail,  which  is  black  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  is  fond  of  wild  and  rocky  siituations, 
and  is  found  in  all  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  this  country 
even  as  far  south  as  our  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  The  winter  skins  form  a 
well-known  article  of  commerce.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
bav. — The  true  weasel  (i^.  rndgaris)  is 
only  about  six  inches  in  len^  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  an  mch  and  a 
hal£  The  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  tail,  are  clear  brown,  and  the 
under  parts  generally  white.  It  is  found 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  eostem  con- 
tinent, and  frequents  the  vicinity  of  habi- 
tations.— The  mink  (MJutreola)  is  entire- 
ly of  a  deep-brown,  except  a  white  spot 
on  the  lower  lip,  which  sometimes  extends 
in  a  str^ght  line  to  the  middle  of  the 
throat.  This  animal  lives  in  the  -vicinity 
of  water-courses,  and  feeds  on  frogps,  fish, 
&c. :  in  short,  in  habits  and  appearance, 
it  strongly  resembles  the  otter  m  minia- 
ture. The  membrane  which  connects 
the  toes  is  remarkable  for  its  extent,  which 
structure  renders  the  animal  better  adapt- 
ed for  an  aquatic  life:  accordingly,  the 
mink  swims  and  dives  with  great  facility, 
and  can  remain  under  water  for  a  consid- 
erable lenffth  pf  time.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, connne  itself  strictly  to  the  water, 
but  sometimes  invades  the  poultry  yards, 
when  it  commits  as  great  ravages  as  anv 
of  the  tribe.  It  is  found  throughout  North 
America,  from  Carolina  to  Hudson's  liay, 
and  is  also  common  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia. — The  pine  martin  (M, 
inartes)  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  cat.  The 
color  is  a  brilliant  fulvous  brown,  inclin- 
ing to  blackish  on  the  limbs  and  tail,  with 
a  mrge  yellowish  patch  on  the  throat.  It 
lives  only  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  as- 
cending trees  to  surprise  birds  and  squir- 
rels, and  often  occupying  the  nest  of^  the 
latter  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  its 
young.  It  is  found  in  the  uortheni  parts 
of  both  continents,  and  in  this  country  as 
Ikr  south  as  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States.    A  vast  amount  of  the  skins  are 


annually  collected  in  Canada.  The  fur  is 
used  in  manufacturing  hats,  and  is  most 
^eneraily  preferred  for  ornamenting  and 
increasing  the  warmth  of  winter  dresseaL 
— The  European  martin  (Jkf./otna)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  tlie  preceding  by  a  lai^e 
patch  of  white  on  the  throat  It  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  eastern  continent. — 
The  fisher,  or  pekan  (M.  Canaderisig),  m 
readily  distinguished  by  its  larger  siace, 
being  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures 
from  thirteen  to  seventeen  inches.    The 

general  color  is  brown,  with  some  of  the 
airs  ^yish  at  the  extremities.  The 
name  is  an  iropro]ier  one,  for  it  by  no 
means  frequents  the  vicini^  of  water,  but 
preys  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds  and  their 
eggs,  &c. :  indeed,  its  mode  of  lifl  is  sim- 
ilar, in  eveiy  respect,  to  that  of  the  pine 
martin.  It  is  peculiar  to  North  America, 
and  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
sixty-second  parallel  of  latitude. — ^The  sa- 
ble (JIf.  zibeUxTui).  All  the  preceding  spe- 
cies have  naked  tubercles  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  but,  in  the  sable,  these  parts  are 
entirely  covered  with  hair.  The  general 
color  of  the  fur  is  brown,  more  or  less  bril- 
liant, with  the  inferior  parts  of  the  throat 
and  neck  grayish.  It  lives  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  pine  martin,  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  inhabits  all  the  noilbem 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  is  the 
most  celebrat^  of  the  tribe,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  richness  of  the  fur,  but 
from  the  horrors  of  the  chase,  carried  on 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  among  mountains 
covered  with  ice,  and  in  the  deepest 
snows,  in  the  coldest  and  most  desolate 
regions  to  which  man  has  yet  penetrated. 
It  was  the  search  for  sables  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Eastern  Siberia.  Their 
skins  form  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  Russians.--^,  huro  of 
F.  Cuvier  is  a  species  from  Canada,  hav- 
ing the  fur  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
sable,  aiid  the  soles  of  the  feet  covereii 
with  hair  in  a  similar  manner,  but  of  a 
pale  yellowish-brown  color,  with  the  feet 
and  tail  darker.  Little  is  known  of  this 
animal,  or  of  the  district  which  it  inhabits. 
A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  during  their  journey  to  the  Pacific, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia 
museum.  According  to  Pallas,  skins  of 
the  sable  are  common  among  the  furs 
sent  from  the  extreme  noith-westeru 
point  of  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  angle  of  Asia. 

WEAVING,  the  art  of  producing  cloth, 
by  the  combination  of  fiexible  fibres,  is 
performed  upon  a  frame  called  a  Zoom,  the 
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iBTOition  of  which  is  attributed  to  the 
E^fpfdans.     It  has,    however,  receiyed 
raoDy  modifications  and  great  improve- 
ments in  modem  times,  and  is  differently 
oonstructed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  texture  to  be  produced.    The  art  of 
weaving  by  the  power  of  steam  or  water 
seems  to  have  been  invented,  or,  at  least, 
first  auccessiully  carried  into  operation,  in 
ScotlaiMl,  in  1801 ;  and  such  is  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  process  at  present,  that 
one  ghrl  attends  two  looms.    This  mode 
of  weaving,  however,  could  never  have 
succeeded,  and,  indeed,  must  long  a{;o 
have  been  abandoned,  if  the  process  tor 
dresBiD^  the  web  before  it  is  put  into  the 
loom  bad  not  been  devised :  this  rendered 
the  stoppage  of  the  work  from  time  to 
time — ^which  made  it  impossible  for  one 
pereon  to  attend  to  more  than  one  loom — 
unnecessary.    The  following  account  of 
the  processes  of  dressing  and  weaving  is 
from  Bigelow's  Technology  (2d  ed.,Bo6ton, 
183St.y-^  Drtsnng.  As  the  threads  which 
consdcute  the  warp  are  liable  to  much 
friction  in  the  process  of  weaving,  they 
are  subjected  to  an  operation  called  diretf- 
iag,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase 
their  strength  and  smoothness,  by  agglu- 
tinating their  fibres  together.     To  this 
end,  ihey  are  pressed  between  rollers  im- 
pregnated with  mucilage  made  of  starch, 
or  some  gelatinous  material,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  brought  in  contact  vrith 
bnisbes,  which  pass  repeatedly  over  them, 
so  as  to  lay  down  the  fibres  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  remove  the  superfluous  mucilage 
fimn  them.    They  are  then  dried  by  a 
series  of  revolving  fkns,  or  by  steam  cyl- 
inders, and  are  ready  for  the  loom.'— 
Wtaoing,    Woven  textures  derive  thdr 
strength  firom  the  same  force  of  lateral 
adhesion,  which  retains  the  twisted  fibres 
of  each  thread  in  their  situations.    The 
manner  in  which  these  textures  are  form- 
ed is  readily  understood.    On  inspecting 
a  piece  of  plain  cloth,  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  sets  of  threads  running 
perpendicularly  to  each  other.    Of  these, 
the  longitudinal  threads    constitute   the 
tporp,  whUe  the  transverse  threads  are 
called  the  woof,  weft,  or  filing,  and  con- 
sist of  a  sing^  thread  passing  backwards 
and  forwards.    In  weaving  with  the  com- 
mon loom,  the  warp  is  wound  upon  a 
cylindrical  beam  or  roller.      From  this 
the  thread  passes  through  a  harness,  com- 
posed of  movable  parts,  called  the  heddles^ 
of  which  there  are  two  or  more,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  vertical  strings,  connected 
to   frames,  and   having   loops   through 
which  the  warp  passes.    When  the  hed- 


dles  consist  of  more  than  one  set  of 
strings,  the  sets  are  called  Utcoes.  Each 
of  these  heddles  receives  its  portion  of  the 
alternate  threads  of  the  warp,  so  that, 
when  they  are  moved  reciprocally  up  and 
down,  the  relative  position  of  the  alter- 
nate threads  of  the  warp  is  reversed. 
Each  time  that  the  warp  is  opened  by  the 
separating  of  its  alternate  threads,  a  shut- 
tle, contaming  the  woof,  is  thrown  across 
it,  and  the  thread  of  woof  is  immediately 
driven  into  its  place  by  a  iVame  called  a 
lay,  furnished  with  thin  reeds  or  wires, 
placed  among  the  warp  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb.  The  woven  niece,  as  fast  as  it 
is  completed,  is  wound  up  on  a  second 
beam  opposite  to  the  first  Power  looms 
driven  by  water  or  steam,  although  a  late 
invention,  are  now  universally  introduced 
into  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wool. 
As  the  motions  of  the  loom  are  chiefly  of 
a  reciprocating  kind,  they  are  produced,  in 
some  looms,  1^  the  agency  or  cranks,  and 
in  others  by  cams  or  wipers,  acting  upon 
weights  or  springs.— TVru/tf^.  In  the  mode 
of  plam  weaving  last  described,  it  will  be 
observed  that  every  thread  of  the  warp 
crosses  at  every  thread  of  tlie  woof^and  vice 
tfersa.  In  articles  which  are  twUled,  or  twtel- 
td,  this  is  not  the  case ;  for,  in  this  manu- 
facture, only  the  third,  fourdi,  fiflh,  sixth, 
&C.,  threads  cross  each  other  to  form  tlie 
texture.  In  the  coarsest  kinds,  eveiy  third 
thread  is  crossed ;  but,  in  finer  fabrics,  the 
intervals  are  less  firequent,  and,  in  some  very 
fine  twlDed  silks,  the  crossing  does  not  take- 
place  till  the  sixteenth  interval.  A  loom 
mvented  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Batchel- 
der,  of  Lowell,  has  been  applied  to  the^ 
weaving  of  twilled  goods  by  water-power. 
Twilled  fabrics  are  thicker  than  phiin 
ones  when  of  the  same  fmeness,  and 
more  flexible  when  of  the  same  thickness. 
They  are  also  more  susceptible  of  orna- 
mental variations.  Jeans,  dimoties,  serges, 
&c^  are  specimens  of  this  kind  of  texture^ 
— Double  Weaving,  In  this  species  of 
weaving,  the  fabric  is  composed  of  two 
webs,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  separate 
warp  and  a  separate  woof.  The  two, 
however,  are  interwoven  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  produce  various  figures.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  two  webs  is  formed  bypassing 
them  at  intervals  through  each  other,  so 
that  each  particular  part  of  both  is  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below.  It 
follows  that,  when  different  colors  are 
employed,  as  in  carpeting,  the  figure  is 
the  same  on  both  sides,  but  the  color  is 
reversed.  The  weaving;  of  double  cloths 
is  commonly  performed  by  a  complicatedl 
machine,  called  a  drati^^oom,  in  which  th^ 
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weaver,  aided  by  an  asBistant,  or  by  ma- 
chinery, has  the  cemmand  of  each  par- 
ticular thread  by  its  number.  He  works 
by  a  pattern,  in  which  the  figure  before 
him  IS  traced  in  squares,  acreeablv  to 
which  the  threads  to  be  moved  are  select- 
ed and  raised  before  each  insertion  of  the 
woof  Kidderminster  carpets  and  Mar- 
seilles quilts  are  specimens  of  this  mode 
of  weaving. — Cross  Wtammf^.  This  meth- 
od is  used  to  produce  the  hghtest  fabrics, 
such  as  gauze,  netting,  catcut,  &c.  In 
the  kinds  of  weaving  which  have  been 
previously  described,  the  threads  of  the 
warp  alwavs  remain  parallel  to  each  oth- 
er, or  without  crossinff.  But,  in  gauze 
weaving,  the  two  threads  of  warp  which 
pass  between  the  same  eplits  of  the  reed, 
are  crossed  over  each  other,  and  partially 
twisted,  like  a  cord,  at  every  stroke  of  the 
loom.  They  are,  however,  twisted  to  the 
right  and  Im  alternately,  and  each  shot, 
or  insertion  of  the  woof,  preserves  the 
twist  which  the  warp  has  received.    A 

n  variety  of  fimcirul  textures  are  pro- 
1  by  variations  of  the  same  general 
plan." 

Weber,  Godfiey,  a  theoretical  and 
practical  musician,  bom  at  Freinsheim, 
near  Manheim,  )n  1779,  studied  law,  and 
received  an  appointment  as  jurist,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  devoted  himself  to  music. 
The  flute  and  violoncello  were  his  instru- 
ments. He  subsequently  occupied  him- 
self chiefly  with  the  theory  of  music,  and 
published  numerous  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Leipsic  and  Vienna  Musical 
Gazette,  in  the  great  German  Encyclope- 
dia (edited  by  Ersch  and  GruberV  in  the 
musical  gazette  called  CaeUiu,  edited  by 
himself,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  his  distinguish- 
ed woi^.  Essay  towards  a  sj^stematic  The- 
ory of  the  Art  of  Composition  for  Self- 
instruction,  with  Notes  for  Scholars  (2d 
ed.,  1824  seq.,  4  vokuj,  and  his  General 
Doctrine  of  Music,  for  Teachers  and 
Learners  (Darmstadt,  1822).  He  was 
eventually  appointed  advocate-general  of 
the  court  of  cassation  in  Darmstadt,  and 
received  titles  and  orders.  He  composed 
many  songs,  also  a  collection  called  the 
iMre  and  Sword^  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  songs  under  the  same  title  com- 
posed by  Charles  Maria  von  Weber.  (q*^0 
There  are  also  other  compositions  of 
his.  He  invented  the  musical  chronome- 
ter. (See  TKme.)  His  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  Mozart's  requiem 
have  involved  him  in  various  controver- 
sies. 

Weber,  Henry  William,  was  the  son 
of  a  native  of  Westphalia,  who  was  mar- 


ried to  an  Enfdish  lady,  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  at  St  Petersburg,  where  the 
son  was  bom  in  1783.  His  fttfaer  dying 
when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  his 
mother  removed  into  Saxony,  and  her 
son  received  his  education  at  a  German 
university.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
quitted  Germany  for  Enc^aiid,and,adHBpi- 
ing  the  profession  of  medicine,  attended 
lectures  one  winter  at  Edinburgh,  and 
then  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Jena. 
Returning  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  a  medi- 
cal diploma,  he  there  fonned  an  ac- 
quaintance with  sir  Walter  Scott,  by  whose 
advice  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  as 
a  profession.  In  1806,  he  commenced 
his  career  by  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  a  Poem  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  which  was  follow- 
ed bv  Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centu- 
ries, from  ancient  Manuscripts,  with  an 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary  (3 
vols.) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Jamieson, 
he  produced  a  work  entitled  Illustrations 
of  Northern  Antiquities,  from  the  earliest 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Romances 
(1814)  4to.).  In  September,  1816,  Mr. 
Weber  became  disordered  in  his  inteUects, 
in  which  state  he  remained  till  his  decease, 
in  1818.  Besides  the  works  already  no- 
ticed, Mr.  Weber  published  editions  of 
the  Plays  <^  Ford  (2  voIsl,  8vo.),  and  of 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (14  vols.) ; 
but  his  execution  of  these  undertaking 
did  not  add  to  his  reputation ;  and  his  er- 
rors, as  a  dramatic  commentator,  were 
exposed  by  Mr.  GifiTord. 

WsBsa,  Charles  Maria  von,  was  bom 
December  16, 1786,  at  Eutin,  in  Holstein, 
and  received  a  very  carefiil  educati<Mi< 
Painting  and  music  occupied  his  atten- 
tion in  his  leisure  hours.  His  eflfoits  in 
the  former  art  were  not  without  success. 
But  music  gradually  took  entire  posBes- 
sion  of  him.  As  soon  as  his  fothw  ob- 
served the  promise  of  distinguished  talent 
in  his  son,  he  fostered  it  with  great  care. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1796,  he 
went  to  Munich,  and  his  talent  for  dnk- 
matic  music  began  to  develope  itself.  He 
wrote,  under  the  eyes  of  his  teacher,  an 

rra  called  the  Power  of  Love  and  Wine ; 
a  mass,  and  other  compositions,  all  of 
which  he  subsequendy  burned.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  became  poesessed  vrith  the  idea  of 
excelling  Sennefelder's  new  invention  of 
lithography.  He  thou^t  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  better  process,  and  went  with 
his  father  to  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  where 
all  die  necessary  materials  seemed  to  be 
at  hand.    But  he  soon  gave  up  his  ids% 
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and  with  redoubled  zeal  reeumed  his  ap- 
plication to  bis  music.  Six  variations  of 
bis  were  publiFhed  at  that  time  in  Munich. 
When  a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  composed  an 
opera  (the  Maid  of  the  Wood),  which 
was  performed  in  1800,  and  acouired  a 
celebrity  subeequently  disagreeable  to  the 
author,  who  hiMi  come  to  consider  it  a 
very  immature  production.  In  1808,  he 
made  a  musical  journey  with  his  fiither, 
and  collected  and  studied  theoretical 
works  on  music  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and,  having  been  led,  by  his  own  re- 
flections, to  studv  harmony  thoroughly, 
formed  a  musical  system  of  his  own,  m 
which  he  adopted  the  excellent  rules  of 
the  old  masters.  He  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
immortal  Haydn,  and  with  Vogler  (q.  v.), 
who  received  bun  with  great  kindness. 
By  Vogler^  advice,  he  gave  up  for  a  time, 
though  with  reluctance,  the  composition 
cf  luge  pieces,  and  studied  for  two  years 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  At  the 
same  time,  he  acquired  great  proficiency 
in  playing  on  the  piano.  During  this 
time,  he  published  only  a  few  small 
works.  He  then  went,  as  musical  direct- 
or, to  Breslau,  where  he  composed  the 
nreateBt  part  of  RUbezafd,  an  opera  by 
Rhode.  In  1806,  Eugene,  duke  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  mduced  him  to  go  to  Cariaruhe, 
in  Silena,  where  he  wrote  two  sympho- 
nies, several  concerts,  &c.  He  soon  after 
followed  the  duke  to  Stuttgard,  where  he 
wrote  his  opera  SUvana;  re- wrote  his 
cantata  the  First  Tone,  several  overtures, 
&G. ;  and  composed  much  for  the  piano. 
In  1810,  he  set  out  for  France,  Munich, 
Berlin,  &€.,  and  wrote  his  opera  Mu- 
HoBsan.  From  1813  to  1816,  he  directed 
the  opera  in  Prainie,  where  he  composed 
the  great  cantata  Battle  and  Victoiy,  which, 
though  imposing  by  its  grandeur  and  co- 
piousness of  ideas,  does  not  yet  show  a 
settled  style.  Living  onl}^  for  his  art,  he 
gave  up  his  place,  when  his  purpose — the 
entire  reornuiization  of  the  opera,  was 
effected.  In  1816,  he  lived  m  Berlin, 
where  be  received  an  invitation  to  form  a 
German  opera  at  Dresden,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  to  which  he  devoted  all  his 
powers.  There  he  wrote,  besides  several 
mstrumental  pieces,  various  occasional 
cantate ;  amass  and  offertorium(]8]8)  for 
the  day  of  the  king's  baptism,  which  was 
afterwards  followed  by  a  second  one ;  and 
bis  Der  FrtysckfSdz  (text  by  Kind),  which 
was  first  performed  in  Benin  in  lo21,  and 
since  thitt  time  has  acquired  univeraal 
reputation ;  and  several  melodies,  which, 
like  some  of  Mozart's,  are  sung,  and  even 
whistled,  wherever  Europeans  or  their 


deseendants  are  found.  At  the  same  time, 
be  composed  the  music  for  FrezioMi.  The 
uncommon  success  of  Der  FrtysMiz  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  to  compose  an 
opera  for  Vienna,  for  which  purpose  mad- 
ame  de  Chezy  wrote  for  him  Evrycmthe^ 
after  an  old  French  tale.  This  work  oc- 
cupied him  chiefly  fit>m  1822  to  the  au- 
tumn of  1823;  and,  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  he  travelled  to  Vienna  to  direct 
its  performance,  which  took  place,  for  the 
first  time,  October  25^823.  It  met  with 
ereat  applause.  In  1824,  Weber  received 
from  London  an  invitation  to  comprae 
Oberan  for  Covent-^^en  theatre.  Tlic 
first  act  vras  sent  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  prepared  himself  for  it  by  studying 
English.  But  the  numerous  duties  of  his 
appointment,  often  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  those  of  his  colleague,  Morlachr, 
who  was  in  ill  health,  and  often  went  to 
Italy,  toeedier  with  his  devotion  to  study, 
impaired  his  health.  He  went,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  to  Ems.  Towards  the  end 
of  1825,  he  directed  the  performance  of 
his  EwyanOie  on  the  stftee  of  Berlin.  His 
health  grew  worse  in  1826.  In  February, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  finished  his 
magnificent  06eron,  directed  the  perform- 
ance of  it,  and  on  the  day  when  Der 
IVt^fcMitz  wtm  to  be  performed  for  his 
benefit  (June  5),  breathed  his  last  Weber 
made  an  epoch  in  opera  music,  produced 
much  that  was  new,  applied  the  instru- 
ments with  great  eftect,  and,  in  foct,  cave 
a  new  life  to  the  opera.  The  songs  of  the 
spirits  in  Obenm  nave  a  peculiady  ideal 
cnaracter.  Unfortunately,  his  comic  ope- 
ra  the  Three  Pintos,  on  which  he  had 
labored  for  several  years,  was  left  unfin- 
ished. Weber  united  many  great  musi^ 
cal  qualities :  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  original  composerai,  a  great  |>erform- 
er,  showmg  peculiar  originality  in  piano 
playinff,  an  ardent,  Judicious  and  intelli-  - 
gent  director,  equally  at  home  in  the  ses- 
Sietical  and  in  the  technical  parts  of  his 
art, — but  also  a  very  intellectual  and  ac- 
complished man,  with  higher  and  more 
philosophical  views  of  life  than  artists 
often  have.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  his  published  compositions 
comprise  a  number  of  instnimental  pieces 
especially  for  concertando  instruments,  and 
calculated  for  accomplished  performers 
(concerts,  concertinos, pot-pourris  and  har- 
mony pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  clarionet^ 
bassoon,  horn,  violoncello,  sonatas,  varia- 
tions, polonaises  and  dances,  some  S3rm- 
phonies,  and  a  quintette  for  the  clarionet), 
various  cantatas,  vocal  pieces  for  four 
voices,  (ind  songs  (particularly  the  com- 
positions  of  K6mer's  Lyre  and  Sword^ 
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wmch  have  becomo  trulv  natioiial  son^ 
of  the  Gennaos).  The  Poflthumous 
Woriu  of  Ch.  M.  von  Weber  (Dresden, 
1838),  containing  the  reBuhs  of  his  views 
and  experienoe,  are  ef  much  interest 
Weber  was  an  excelleat  man,  a  kind 
husband,  a  careful  father,  and  foithfu] 
fiiend. 

Websteb,  John,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  clerk  of  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Andrew,  bolbom,  and  a  member 
of  the  comnany  o(  merchant  tailors.  His 
works  are  tne  White  Devil,  or  the  Trage- 
dv  of  P.  Giordano  Uraini,  Duke  of  Bra- 
chiano,  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Vit- 
toria  Corombona,  the  fiunous  Venetian 
Courtesan  (1612);  the  DeviPs  Law-Case, 
a  tmgi-comedy  (1623);  the  Duchess  of 
BCa]fy,atnigedy(1623j;  Appius  and  Vur- 
ginia,  a  tragedy  (1654);  the  Thncian 
Wonder,  a  comical  history  (1661);  and  a 
Cure  for  a  Cuckc^,  a  comedy  (1661). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  pageant,  ex- 
hibited in  1624,  by  the  taik>rB'  Gompany ; 
and  he  assisted  Dekker  in  writing  WV* 
att\i  History. 

Wkchabiteb.    (See  fFahabua,) 

Wedderburn,  Alexander,  earl  of  Ross- 
lyn,  a  distinguished  Engiish  lawyer,  eU- 
est  son  of  Peter  Wedderbum,  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  coUegeof  justice  in  Scot- 
land, was  bom  in  l733»  and  bred  to  the 
law  in  his  native  country,  but  early  ro- 
moved  to  the  Middle  Temple,  by  which 
society  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1757. 
He  rapidly  acquired  reputation,  and  also 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earls  of 
Bute  and  Mansfield.  He  was  appoioled 
solicitor-general  io  1771,  in  which  office 
he  insulted  Fnnklin,  in  arigfuing  ImSore 
the  privy  council  on  Amencali  affiura. 
In  1778,  he  was  made  attorney-general, 
and,  in  178Q,  chief  justice  of  the  conunon 
pleas,  with  the  tide  of  lord  Loujdiborougfa. 
He  adhered  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox 
when  Mr.  Pitt  first  came  into  power;  but 
joined  the  administratron,  with  many  oth- 
ers, under  the  alarm  produced  by  the 
French  revolution  in  1793,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded lord  Tburlow  as  chancellor,  which 
office  he  held  until  1801,  when  he  retired 
with  the  title  of  earl  of  Rosslyn.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  was  able,  plausible,  subtle  and 
eloquent;  as  a  politician,  rather  a  parti- 
san than  a  statesman,  but  serviceable  to 
the  side  which  he  espoused.  He  died 
without  issue,  Januaiy  3,  1805.  Lord 
Rosslyn  wrote  a  work  on  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons. 

WxDDiNe,  Wedlock.  (See  Marriage 
and  Huikfmd  and  Hyt,) 

WEDBKiim,  George  Christian  Gottlieb, 
baron  von,  was  boro  in  1761,  at  G6tting- 


en,  where  his  ftther  was  a  piofessor,  was 
graduated  in  1780,  and  aoon  duRingukAied 
himself  in  various  plaees  as  a  praodcal 
phjrsaeian  and  aa  an  author,  in  1787,  he 
was  appointed  body  phyaieian  to  the  ek»c- 
tor  of  Mayence,  ana  prafeasor  of  medi- 
one  in  the  universi^  of  that  city.  But 
after  some  time,  he  post  the  &vor  of  the 
elector,  who  had  been  prejudiced  against 
him  by  another  phyaieian.  Wedekind 
was  even  aocuaed  of  belonging  t6  the 
sect  of  iOmminatif  but  without  grounds. 
Among  hk  works  are  the  following: — On 
Medical  Instruction  (Franklbrt,  1799);  On 
the  EUfect  of  Confidence  ^md  the  Way  of 
Curing  by  Persuasion  (Frankfort,  1790); 
Lectures  on  InflammatioDS  (L^pMc, 
1791);  De  ven  Abtdui et  Cmraiimu  Mor- 
honmpnmarum  Fianah,  nee  mm  de  Jibr- 
ti$  ex  eanmdem  JifketmniktiM  ommdis 
etmu  eum  tMsm  cosyifeafiy  (Nuremberg, 
17921  When  Mavencecame  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French,  in  1792,  Wede- 
kind entered  the  French  service  as  phy- 
sician of  the  military  hospilals.  He  wrote, 
whikt  in  this  capacity.  On  Cachexy  in 
nneral,  and  on  Hospital  Cachexy  in  par- 
ticular (Leipsic,  1796),  and  Accounts  orthe 
French  Militaiy  Hoapitals  (Leipsic,  1797 
—98,  2  ^<^)*  He  ahK>  wrote  affainsl 
Jacobinism,  oy  his  Economical  and  Po- 
litical State  of  Fruioe  under  her  Consti- 
tutkm  of  the  Third  Year  of  die  Republie 
(in  &vor  of  the  directory),  he  obtuned  the 
civic  crown.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  became  visible, 
he  wrote  against  it,  in  his  Letters  on  the 
Revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire  (1800). 
After  Napoleon's  jrovemment  had  be- 
come oppressive,  Wedekind  gave  up  his 
rights  as  a  French  citizen,  and  became 
body  physician  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Hesse-Uarmstadt.  Among  his  later  works 
is  a  treatise  On  the  Typhus  or  tha  Conta- 
gious Nervous  Fever  (1814),  which  has 
been  translated  into  Enriish,  Spanish  and 
Portugese,  and  one  On  the  Value  of 
Medicme  (1816).  Of  his  numerous  other 
medical  treatises,  many  are  given  in  his 
article  in  the  German  dnwenaHowi- 
Lexicon,  He  has  also  written  On  the 
Changes  which  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Hme  re- 
quires to  be  made  in  the  Institution  of  No- 
bility (1816),  and  On  the  Destination  of 
Man  (Giessen,  1827). 

WaneB.    (See  Meehanies.) 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  an  insenious  inv 
prover  of  die  pottery  manumcture,  was 
tx>m  in  July,  1730,  and  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  potter,  to  whose  business  be  suc- 
ceeded. He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  discoveries  of  new  species  of  earthen 
ware  and  porcelain  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  by  the 
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tMie  and  fimcy  ^Bqplftjed  inthefbrniBaiid 
deoontioM  of  tbe  TarioiiB  remhi  of  hk 
iBfenui^.  So  irofmrtant  ww  the  raiMlt, 
tmtt  in  a  very  jfew  yean  be  turned  the 
cnmnt  of  importation  of  the  finer  earth- 
en wane  into  that  of  exportation.  In 
1763;  he  obtained  a  patent  fiir  a  new  spe- 
ciea  of  ware,  which  receiVed  the  name 
of  yuecn'tf  taore,  and,  continuing  hie  ez- 
penmental  reaearcbee,  added  six  other 
difierent  epeciea  of  ware  to  the  Engliab 
manuftrtnre.  He  wae  versed  in  ae^eral 
bfanchea  of  natunJ  philoaophy,  and  in- 
vented apyromeler  (q.y.)  for  meaeuring  the 
higher  d^raea  of  heat  employed  in  the 
▼arioua  arte.  He  was  alao  the  propoaer 
of  the  Grand  Trank  canal,  uniting  the 
Trent  and  Metaey,  and  aubeequentiy  com- 
nranicating  with  the  Severn  and  the  Grand 
Jimction  oinaL  To  this  navigation,  which 
waa  of  the  greateat  benefit  to  the  potteiy 
diatrict,  he  added  a  turnpike-road,  ten 
miiea  m  length,  whidi  gave  still  mater 
fiieilitiea  to  that  eztennve  Ivanch  of  man- 
uftcture.  His  ovm  pottery  vraa  near 
Nevreastle-UDder-Line,  in  Stafibrdriiire, 
where  he  built  a  village,  wlneh  he  called 
Etiuria.  In  1786,  he  waa  the  promoter 
of  an  aaaoeialion  in  London,  denominated 
the  general  chamber  of  the  manuike- 
inrea  a^  Great  Britain ;  and  he  much  dis- 
tinguiriied  himself  by  opposing  Mr.  Pitt's 
proposition  for  adjusting  the  commercial 
inieroourae  between  <£eat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  His  death  took  place  Januarys, 
1796,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  To  great 
public  spirit  and  an  open  hand  in  the 
diKribution  of  the  laige  fortune  which  he 
acquired  by  bis  spirit  and  enterprise,  in 
beneficial  objects  and  institutions,  Mr. 
Wedgwood  united  great  private  benevo- 
lence, and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor 
in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  terra. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  royal  and  anti- 
quarian societies.    (See  WkiU  Wart,) 

Wkdnesdat;  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week  fin  Latin,  d&ti  MerevrHy  whence  the 
Frencn  Marertdi,  the  Italian  MercoUdif 
&cV.  The  Germans  call  it  MiUwoehe 
(mia-week).  The  English  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  ^atndinavian  dei^ 
Odin  or  Woden.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is 
Vodfntdar;  in  Swedish,  OdeMdajg;  in 
Dutch,  m)€n8dag.  We  find  the  same 
prefix  in  the  name  of  some  English  towns : 
Wedneebury,  Wednesfield,  &c.  (See 
WiteL    See,  also,  Jhh-fFednudmf.) 

Wkek.  The  we^  approaches  pret^ 
nearly  to  a  quarter  of  a  lunation ;  but  this 
division  of  time  has  no  obvious  founda- 
tion in  nature.  It  appears,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  have  prevailed  very  eztnavaiy 


over  the  vrorid  fiom  the  eariiest  times; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  days  of  the 
week  are  generally  named  after  the  sun 
and  planets,  only  six  pknets  having  been 
known  to  the  ancients  This  manner  of 
distinguishing  a  series  of  seven  days  is 
found  to  be  the  same  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Indians  and  Chinese.  Still 
the  order  is  not  that  of  the  distances, 
magnitude  or  brighmess  of  the  phmets. 
The  i<41owing  ingemous  conjecture  has 
been  adopted  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  names  and  arrangement  of  the  days 
of  the  week :— The  planetary  arrangement 
of  Ptolemy  was  thus:  1.  Siium ;  £  Jupi- 
ter; 3.  Mars;  4.  the  Sun;  5.  Venus;  6. 
Mercury;  7.  the  Moon.  Each  of  these 
planets  was  supposed  to  preside  succes- 
sively over  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four  of 
each  day,  in  the  order  above  given.  In  tfaia 
vray,  Saturn  would  preside  over  the  first 
hour  of  the  first  day,  Jupiter  over  the 
second  hour,  Mare  over  the  third,  the 
sun  over  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thus 
the  sun,  presiding  over  the  fourth,  elev- 
enth and  ei|fhteenth  hours  of  the  first  day, 
wouM  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the 
second  day ;  and,  carrying  on  the  series, 
the  moon  would  preside  over  the  first 
hour  of  the  third  day.  Mars  over  the  first 
hour  of  the  fourth  day,  Mercury  over  the 
fiiat  hour  of  the  fifth  day,  Jupiter  over  the 
first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and  Venus 
over  the  first  hour  of  the  seventh  da^. 
Hence  the  names  of  the  days  yet  used  m 
the  learned  orofossions:  1.  dies  Satumi 
(Saturday) ;  i.  du$  Solis  (Sunday) ;  a  dAu 
Lumt  (Monday);  4.  dies  MarHa  (Tues- 
day); 5.  dies  MercurU  (Wednesday);  6. 
dus  Javis  (Thursday);  7.  dUa  Vmms 
(Friday).  Tbe  Engfash  names  of  the 
day8  of  the  week  are  derived  firom  the 
Saxons,  and  are  partly  adopted  fi^om  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  (For 
the  etymology  of  the  English  names,  see 
the  separate  articles.) 

Weeninx,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1(81.  He  was  the  sou  of  an  architect, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
mart.  After  residmg  some  time  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  died  in  1660.  He  painted  small 
landscapes,  animals  and  historical  pieces 
with  great  accuracy  and  perfection,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety. — ^His  son  Mn^ 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1644,  was  more  dis- 
tinguished. He  studied  at  first  under  his 
father,  and  ac<{uired  great  skill  in  the  de- 
lineation of  animals.  Still  life,  the  chane, 
dead  game,  &o.,  are  represented  in  his 
works  with  an  inimitable  truth  and 
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beaaty  of  coloring.  He  died  at  Amster- 
d«n,  in  1719. 

WuviL  (cunuUo);  a  genus  of  faazd- 
aheUed  beeUea,  easily  recognised  by  hav- 
ing the  bead  proloiufiMl  into  a  long  homy 
snout,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mouth  is 
situated.  By  later  naturalists,  this  has 
very  justly  been  considered  as  a  fiimily  of 
insecli,  and  has  been  divided  into  nu- 
merous genera.  These  insects  have  four 
joints  to  each  of  the  tarsi ;  the  antennae 
arise  fiom  the  snout  above  mentioned, 
are  usually  clavate,  and  in  most  of  the 
flenera  form  an  angle  at  the  apex  of  the 
mt  joint:  the  abdomen  in  all  is  large. 
The  larve  are  entirely  destitute  of  feet, 
and  hve,  some  in  the  interior  of  seeds, 
others  in  wood,  in  the  interior  of  stems, 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  fruits,  in  the 
haniest  nuts,  and  some  even  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bodies  of  other  insects.  In 
their  perfect  state,  all  these  insects  feed  on 
different  parts  of  plants,  but  especially  on 
leaves  and  the  petals  of  flowers. — ^The 
weevil  proper  (caUmdra  granaria)  ia  best 
known  on  account  of  the  ravages  it  com- 
mits among  grain,  sometimes  destroying 
one  ihird  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  crop. 
Elach  larva,  as  soon  as  bom,  penetrates 
into  the  interior  of  a  grain,  and  feeds  on 
its  substance  till  it  has  attained  its  full 
size ;  then  undergoes  a  change,  and  takes 
the  form  of  a  chrysalis ;  and  in  due  time  the 
perfect  insect  perforates  the  hull,  which  is 
now  nearly  empty.  It  is  a  European  in- 
sect, and  in  that  continent  its  ravages  are 
chiefly  felu  Great  complaints  are,  how- 
ever, made  of  the  weevil  among  wheat, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Virginia.  Having  never  seen 
a  specimen  of  Uiis  American  weevil,  we 
are  unable  to  decide  upon  its  identity  with 
the  above ;  if  identical,  it  must  have  been, 
by  some  means,  introduced  from  Europe 
into  this  country. — ^The  C.  oryz<e  very 
much  resembles  the  preceding.  It  lives 
in  rice,  but  is  observed  to  attack  princi- 
pally Uiose  grains  from  which  the  hulls 
have  not  been  detached. 

WsoscHEiDER,  Julius  Augustus  Louis, 
doctor,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  (so 
called)  rationalist  theologians  of  modem 
times,  was  bom  in  1771,  in  Kiibbelingen,  in 
Brunswick,  where  his  father  was  a  preach- 
er. At  the  university  of  Helmst&dt  he 
studied  theol<wy,  philosophy  and  philolo- 
gy. Having  finished  his  studies,  ne  soon 
became  a  teacher  in  the  academy  in  which 
he  had  received  his  instruction.  He  then 
became  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  Hamburg,  where  be  occa- 
sionally preached  with  great  approbation. 


Two  works,  written  during  this  period, 
Eihite8Sb>ieorumrtemti9rumF\mamtt^^ 
ex  ipmnvM  ScriftiB  enda  atmuatm  Prin- 
cjptiff  EUdeeSy  qutB  criUca  RaHomi  prac- 
he^B  secundum  KanHum  ezWef,  amparaU 
(Hambuiv,  1797),  and  An  Attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  Chief  Principies  of  a  Philosophi- 
cal System  of  Religion  in  Sermons  (Ham- 
burg, 1801),  show  how  zealously  he  de- 
voted himself;  at  that  period,  to  philosophy, 
particularly  that  of  Kant,  and  theotogy. 
To  these  sermons  is  jprefixed  a  treatise  on 
the  mode  of  awakening  an  interest  in  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  shows  how  a  liberal 
and  firank  address  to  the  reason  should  be 
united  with  a  judicious  operation  on  the 
feelings.  He  also  produced  a  work  dedi- 
cated to  Jacobi  (q*  v.).  On  the  Separation 
of  Morals  from  Rehgion,  demanded  by 
Modem  Philosophy  (Hamburg,  1804).  In 
1805,  he  yieldea  to  nis  inclination  for  an 
academical  life,  and  went  to  G6ttingen, 
where  he  settled  as  magider  Ugens  and 
iheologieal  repeient  On  this  oceasion,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  De  Graeorym  J^fywteriis 
Religi&ni  mm  obtrudendiB  (Gottingen, 
1805),  soon  followed  by  his  learned  In- 
troduction to  the  Gospel  of  John  (Got- 
tmgen,  1806).  In  1806,  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Binteln,  afler  the  univereity  of  Got- 
tingen had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology.  In  1810,  when 
the  university  of  Rinteln  was  abolislied, 
he  received  a  professorship  in  Halle,  and 
published  The  First  Episde  of  Paul 
to  Timothy,  translated  anew  and  ex- 
plained, with  Reference  to  the  latest  In- 
quiries respecting  its  Authenticity  (G6t-» 
tingen,  1610).  In  this  work  he  refuted 
the  doubts  which  Schleiermacher  had 
raised  respecting  its  authenticity,  in  a 
small  treatise  in  1807,  and  showed  that, 
if  it  cannot  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
Paul  wrote  the  Episde,  tiiis  is  infinitely 
more  nmbable  than  any  other  hypothesis. 
Wegscheider  lectures  on  the  exegesis  of 
the  ^ew  Testament,  the  histoiy  of  dog- 
mas, and  particularly  dogmatics.  In  16 15, 
he  published  his  hutituHona  TheologuB 
ChnstianiB  DofrmaHcOj  of  which  there 
appeared,  in  18^  a  tiflh  edition,  enlarged. 
In  this  work,  the  opinions  of  the  super- 
uaturalistB  respecting  ecclesiastical  dog- 
mas, are  criticised  according  to  the  views 
of  the  rationalists,  and  a  system  of  Chris- 
tian dosmatics  presented  according  to  the 
principles  of  rationalism,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  carried  through  consistently  by 
Wegscheider.  He  duected  the  exercises 
of  a  theol<^cal  society  of  students,  which, 
in  1896;  became  a  department  in  the  royal 
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theological  seminarv  under  his  superin- 
tendeiice.  In  1890,  he  and  Geseniua  were 
zealously  attacked  by  the  superaatural- 
ima:  this  led  to  an  investigation  by  the 
government,  which  was  not  attended  with 
anv  unpleasant  consequences  to  him. 
Weioel,  Valentine.  (See  Weigdimu,) 
Weioelians  were  a  rrotestant  sect  in 
the  seventeenth  centurv,  chiefly  resident 
in  Upper  Sazonv,  founded  by  Val. 
Weigel,  pastor  of  Tschopau,  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge  (bom  in  15^  died  in  1586), 
a  pious  and  popular  minister.  The  writ- 
ings of  Theophniscus  Paracelsus,  and  of 
Tauler,  had  led  him  to  entertain  peculiar 
views,  which  he  set  forth  in  his  works. 
These,  however,  were  not  published  till 
longaflerhisdeath  (1611—21).  He  speaks 
much  of  an  unborn  inner  light.  The  the- 
ology taught  at  the  universities  is  fidse  in 
his  eyes.  All  creatures  are  effluxes  of  the 
Divine  Being.  His  view  of  the  Trinity 
was  peculiar.  He  set  little  value  on  out- 
wan!  worship,  and  depicts  the  ministers 
of  the  Protestant  church  in  black  colors. 
Several  of  his  works  were  burnt  in  1634, 
at  Chemnitz;  but  they  had  already  gained 
many  adherents.  Jacob  B6hme  was  a 
Weicelian. 

l^ioHTs.  In  the  article  MeawreSy  we 
have  given  an  account  of  the  reformation 
of  the  English    measures.     The  article 


Dranee^  division  Dtdmal  SMem  ofDrmwe^ 
explains  the  principles  of  doe  new  French 
measures.  The  following  tables  exhilnt 
the  relations  of  some  of  the  most  unpor- 
tant  measures  of  weight 

1.  FVenMHeoiures  of  fVeight— The  unit 
used  in  weighing  is  the  kilogramme.  It  has 
been  fixed  by  law,  and  is  equal  to  the  spe- 
cific weight  of  the  distilled  water  contained 
in  one  cubic  decimetre.  The  kilogranune 
thus  fixed  was  found  to  be  equal  to  S 
livres  (pounds),  5  gros,  35  fframs,  ^^^ 
poids  de  marc,  and  to  2  lbs.  8  oz.  3  dwt. 
6.355  grains  troy,  or  2  lbs.  2  oz.  4 
druns,  16  grains  avoirdupois  weight, 
Enclish.  As  the  most  common  things  of 
daily  consumption  are  sold  by  weif^t  in 
small  qusntities,  a  great  difficulty  arose  in 
introducing  this  part  of  the .  system ;  and 
the  old  denominations  of  weight  have 
therefore  been  allowed  to  renuiin,  with 
some  modification  in  their  actual  value, 
takmg  the  kilogramme  as  the  basis.  The 
kilogramme  is  divided  into  2  livres ;  the 
livre  is  subdivided  into  16  ounces,  the 
ounce  into  8  gros,  and  the  cros  into  72 
mins.  This  new  livre,  therefore,  exceeds 
me  old  one'  (poids  de  marc)  by  yf  ^ ;  ao, 
to  reduce  idlognunmes  into  old  meas- 
ure, it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  2  and 
addyj^. 


English  Troy.  French. 

1  grain  (l-24th  of  a  dwt) =  0.06477  gramme. 

1  pennyweight  (l-20th  of  an  ounce)    .  =  1.55456  gramme. 

1  ounce =  31.0913grammes. 

1  pound  troy  imperial =  0.37309»S  kilogramme. 

EngHsh  AvoirdtqHfit.  French. 

1  dram  (l-16th  of  an  ounce) ^        1.7712  granmie. 

1  ounce  (l->16th  of  a  pound)  • =      28.3364  srammes. 

1  pound  avoirdupois  uuperial ^        0.4534148  kilogramme. 

1  nundred  weight  (112  pounds)  ....=:      50.78246  kilogrammes. 
1  ton =  1015.649  kilogrammes. 

1  millier  =  1000  kilogrammes  (weight  of  a  tun  of  sea-water). 

1  quintal  =  100  kilognunmes. 

1  hectogramme  =  1-lOth  of  a  kilogramme. 

1  decagramme  =:  1-1 00th  ^ 

1  gramme  =  1-lOOOth  ♦♦ 

1  decigramme  =  l-10,000th  « 

2.    English   Measures    of    WtighL —  isted  in  the  same  state  from  the  time  d 

(lie  statute  of  5  George  VW^  c.  74,  made  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  there   are 

some  slight  modifications  in  the  measures  reasons  to  believe  that  the  word  (ray  has 

of  weight,  but  retained,  in  the  main,  the  no  reference  to  any  town  in  France,  but 

^ifT"g  measures.    **•  The  troy  weight,**  rather  to  the  monkish  name  given  to  Lon- 

say  the  commissioners   of  weights  and  don  of  Troy  Novant,  founded  on   the 

measures,  **  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  an-  legend  of  Brute :  troy  weight,  therefore, 

ci^st  weight  of^  this  kingdom,  having  ex-  according  to  this  eiymok)gy,  is,  in  lact, 
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weignt  We  were  ioduced, 
nwreoTer,  to  preaerre  the  troy  weight,  be- 
cenee  ell  the  coinage  bee  been  mufonnly 
regulated  by  it;  and  all  medical  preacrip- 
tioDB  or  Jormidit  always  have  been  ead- 
mated  by  troy  weight,  under  a  peculiar 
aubdiyision,  which  the  college  of  phyai- 
eiana  haye  expreesed  themaeWea  moat 
anxious  to  preserve."  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  continue  the  use  of  troy 
weight,  imd  also,  on  account  of  the  accurap- 
ey  of  the  trov  standard,  to  raise  the  avoir- 
dupois weight  from  this  baais.  *<  We 
found,"  contmue  the  conunissioners,  ^the 
avohdupois  weight,  by  which  all  heavy 
goods  have  been  for  a  long  time  weighed 
^Mnobably  derived  from  awm  (ooma]^  the 
ancient  name  in  goods  or  chattels,  and 
pmi»j  weight),  to  be  universally  used 
tikrongfaout  the  kingdom.    This  weight, 


however,  seems,  not  to  have  been  presevr- 
ed  with  such  scrupulous  accuracy  as  troy 
weight,  by  which  more  precious  articles 
have  been  weighed ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pound  cannot  difler 
by  more  than  one,  two  or  three  grams, 
fifom  7000  grains  troy.  It,  therefore,  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  we  should  be  offering 
no  violence  to  this  western  of  weij^ts,  if 
we  declared  that  7000  grains  troy  ahould 
be  hereaAer  considered  as  the  pound 
avoirdiuKM8i"  It  was  accordingfv  en- 
acted that»  from  January  1st,  ICOd,  the 
standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound 
troy  weig^  made  in  1756,  ahould  be 
the  genuine  standard  measure  of 
weiglrty  and  be  denominated  the  imperial 
standard  troy  pound,  containing  5760 
grains,  and  tliat  7A00  such  grsins  should 
be  a  pound  avoirdupois. 


Division  l.-^^nmrdupei$  Weighi. 

27|i  grains =  1  dram =i      HTIi  grains. 

16  drsms =  1  ounce zr    437i        ^ 

16  ounces =  1-pound  (lb.)  .  .  .  .  =  7000         « 

28  pounds =  1  quarter  (qr.). 

4  quarters =  1  hundred  weight  (cvn.). 

20  hundred  weight .  .  =  1  ton 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  transactions,  anr  in  the  common 
I  of  life. 


PaHAevJUtr  Wtif^  Mongtng  to  ttw  Dktuwn. 


8  pounds 

7  pounds 
14  pounds 

2  stone  . 

61  tod  . 

2weys  . 
12  sacks 


used  for  mson  ie»d  fish. 


used  in  the 
wool  trade. 


A  pack  of  wool  contains  240  lbs.    A  truss  of  hay  weigha  56  lbs.,  and  of  straw  96. 
stone  of  glass  is  5  lbs. ;  a  seam  24  stone. 

8  pounds =  1  clove, 

32  cloves =  1  wey  in  Essex,  ...    I  used  for  cheese 

42^      =       ''in  Suff(^  .  .    f      and  butter. 

56  pounds =  1  fiikin, 


Division  II.— TVvy  Wei^ 

24  grains =  1  pennyweight   .  .  . 

20  pennyweights  .  .  .  .  =  1  ounce    

12  ounces =:  1  pound 


=      24  grains. 
=    480     « 
=  5760     « 


neae  are  the  denominations  of  tro¥ 
we^ffatwhen  used  for  wri^ung  gold,  nl- 
v«r,  md^precious  stones,  except  dia- 
iit  troy  weight  is  also  used  by 
i  compounding  mecBoines, 


and  by  them  the  ounce  is  divided  into 
eight  drams,  and  the  dram  into  dueescra- 
ptos,  so  that  the  latter  is  equal  to  twenty 
grains.  For  scientific  purposes^  the  grain 
only  is  used;  and  sets  of  weights  are  con- 
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0tructed  in  decimal  proyowJoa^  from 
16^000  gtmifM  dowmmids  to  voe  hun- 
dndih  of  a  gnin.  Bj  compaffteg  tba 
namber  of  grains  m  the  afvoirdapoii  and 
troy  ponad  and  o&nee  reapectiTelY,  itap- 
pean  that  the  troy  pound  is  leae  than  the 
avoirdupois,  in  the  pioportion  of  fouiteen 
to  seventeen  neariy ;  but  ihe  troy  ounee 
18  greater  than  the  avoirdupoii^  in  the 
proportion  of  seventy-nine  to  seventy-two 
nearly.  The  earaij  used  for  weighing 
diamonds,  is  3^  grains.  The  term,  how- 
ever, when  used  to  express  the  finenesa 
of  gold,  has  a  relative  meaning  only. 
Evevy  mass  of  alloyed  gold  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts :  thus  the  standard  for  coin  is  twen- 
ty-two carats  fine ;  that  is,  it  eonsists  of 
tWen^-two  parts  of  pure  cold,  and  two 
partsofalloy.  What  is  called  the  fta^Jton^ 
tfrd^tised  for  watch-casea^  &c.,i8  oghteen 
carats  &ie. 

3.  Jincietti  Wki^hU,— It  is  well  known 
that  this  subject  is  invohred  in  consider- 
able difficuhy.  T^followin^  table  gives 
die  iwwiiiisiiis  of  diilerent  auuiois,  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  ancient  weights. 


Attic  obolua   .  . 
Attic  drachma, . 


=\ 


EnglMi  Tnf  Grataia. 
as  Christiani. 
9.1<Arbuthnot 


Greatermina  . 
Medical  mina . 


(  51^  Chr. 
=  554.6  Arb. 

( 69.    Paucton. 
=    339S  Chr. 

(5»189Chr. 
=:?9,464  Arb. 

^6,900  Pane. 

.  =    6^  Arb. 


Talent  =  60  mime  = 


Old  Greek  drachm 
Old  Greek  mom  . 
Egyptian  mina  .  . 
Ptolemaic  mina  of 

Cleopatra 
Alexandrian  mina 

of  Dioecorides 


i  cwt  English. 
Grains. 

146.5  Arb. 
6,^5     *" 


=    8,965 
=    9,992 


Roman  denarius  .  .  = 


.51.9t=i  Roman 
S     oz.  Chr. 
)63i»=:f  Roman 
^     oz.Aib. 


Denarius  of  Nero  .  .  =:    54  Pauc. 

Ounce 

Found  =  12  Roman  ounces. 


(415.1  Chr. 
=  ^437.2  Arb. 
/  431.2  Pauc 


Wkiol,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  opera 
composer,  bom  in  1766^  at  EjsenstaA,  hi 
Hunoafy.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  com- 
posed a  small  opera.  Gluck  imd  Salieri 
aided  him,  and  he  became  director  of  the 
Italian  opera.  In  1807,  he  was  in  Milan, 
where  his  jD  RMU  di  se  SU$9o  attracted 
much  attention.  He  now  resides  in  Vi- 
enna. His  genius  is  more  adapted  to  the 
agreeable  and  gay  than  to  me  grand. 
Some  of  his  most  admired  productions 
uey  La  PrinemesBa  d^Amayi;  GtuiJetta 
e  Piarotio ;  I  BoHUarj ;  VAmor  mormon ; 
L*Uniforme ;  and,  in  a  different  style,  his 
Orc^  Asyhim  (1806) ;  Swiss  Family 
(1809);  the  Hennit  of  the  Alps ;  FranciS' 
ca  de  Foix;  the  FdH  of  Goldau  (1812X 
He  has  abo  written  other  operas,  betides 
some  oratorios. 

Weimar,  Saxe  (in  German,  SoAnn- 
ITetsiflr);  a  sovereign  grand-duchy  of 
Germany,  lying  on  the  south  of  die  Pnif- 
sian  government  of  Erftnt,  and  bordering 
on  Gotha.  It  is  composed  of  two  parti 
or  provinces,  separated  fiom  ett^h  other— 
the  principali^  o(  Weknar,  and  the 
principaUty  of  Eisenach,  with  a  popular 
tion  of  226^628  souls,  on  1400  sqnara 
miles.  The  province  of  Weimar  com- 
prehends the  duchies  of  Weimar  and 
jfena,  with  a  part  of  the  ptmcqwlitv  of 
Altenburg,  the  chief  part  of  the  circle  of 
Neustadt,  and  the  petQr  districts  of  Ihne- 
nau,  Okhsleben,  and  Alstadt,  which  lie 
scattered  in  Thuringia.  /The  province  of 
Eisenadi  lies  on  the  west  aide  of  Gotha, 
and  to  the  east  of  HeaBe-CasseL  (See 
Emnaek,)  The  sarfiice  of  the  provmce 
of  Weimar  is  agreeably  divenined ;  the 
soil  leitile,  producing  com  sufficient  for 
consumption ;  and  it  has  good  nastures, 
which  feed  numerous  fiocks  or  sheM) ; 
but  large  cattle  are  less  attended  to.  llie 
province  of  Eisenach  is  mote  mountafai- 
ous  and  less  fertile.  The  revenue  is 
about  $800,000.  The  g;ovemment  is  a 
limited  monarehy,  admmistered  by  the 
grand-duke,  with  a  representative  consti- 
mtion,  granted  by  the  duke  May  S|  161^ 
which  established  a  diet  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  nobles,  citizens  and 
peasants,  andguarantied  the  fireedom  of 
the  press,  liie  grand-duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach  has  the  twelfth  vote 
in  the  German  diet,  in  coniunctioo  with 
the  other  princes  of  the  Ernestine  line 
(see  Stmnu),  and  one  vote  by  himself  in 
the  plenum.  The  grand-duchy  has  one 
university,  that  of  Jena  (q.  v.),  with  (in 
1839)  619  students,  two  gymnasia,  msA 
numerous  inferior  instimdons  foreduea* 
tion.    The  religioo  is  Lutheran. 
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Weimae  ;  capital  of  the  grand  ducby, 
6n  the  Ilm ;  94  miiee  west  of  Dresden  ; 
Ion.  11°  21'  E. ;  lat  50°  59^  N. ;  popula- 
tion, 9917.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, with  a  woody  mountain  to  the  north, 
and  hiUs  of  little  elevation  to  the  south 
and  east,  while  the  river  winds  along  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  The  prospect  is 
agreeable,  particularly  in  summer,  when 
the  gardens  surrounding  the  town  appear 
to  encircle  it  with  foliage.  The  houses  are 
built  in  a  j^ain  and  somewhat  antique  style. 
The  grand  ducal  residence  is  a  large 
castle,  finely  ntuated  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  with  a  park  extending  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ilm,  and  open  to  the  public.  The 
Belvidere,  another  residence  of  the  reign- 
ing &mily,  is  situated  on  a  delightful  em- 
inence to  the  south.  The  town  contains 
two  Luthenm  churches,  a  work-house,  an 
hospital,  a  gynmasium,  a  seminaiy  for 
school-masters,  an  academv  for  drawing, 
pamting  and  sculpture,  a  theatre,  erected 
in  1825,  an  extensive  institution  connect- 
ed with  the  study  of  geography  and  sta- 
tistics, and  a  public  library  of  upwards  of 
190,000  volumes.  Weimar  is  a  town  of 
literary  celebrity,  and  long  held  the  same 
rank  in  Germany,  for  literature,  as  Dres- 
den has  for  the  fine  arts ;  and,  owing  to 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  court,  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  writera  of  the  last  and 
present  ace  have  either  been  educated  or 
residents  here.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  pentury,  there  were  reaidiog  here 
more  than  twenQr  writers  of  note,  among 
whom  were  Schiller,  G6the,  Herder, 
Wieland  and  Kotzebue;  the  last  of  whom 
was  a  native. 

Weiicar,  Anna  Amalia,  duchess  of 
Saxe.    (See  Amcdta,) 

WciHAR,  Charles  Augustus,  grand  duke 
of  Saxe,  bom  in  1756,  and  died  in  1828, 
may  well  boast  of  having  done  great 
things  in  a  little  state.  He  was  educated 
by  his  mother  Amalia  (q.  v.),  who  first 
coHected  the  lijghts  of  learning  in  the  little 
court  of  Weimar.  The  young  prince 
was  carefully  instructed  by  ame  men, 
among  whom  was  Wieland,  and,  after 
travelBnff  in  France  and  Switzeriand,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  1775. 
During  his  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he 
was  not  only  the  father  of  his  people,  but 
the  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts. 
G6the,  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  von 
Voigt,  von  Einaiedel,  von  Knebel,  Mus&- 
os,  and  others,  were  among  the  oiuamentB 
of  his  court ;  and  the  university  of  Jena 
experienced  his  patronage.  In  1816,  he 
granted  his  people  a  representative  consti- 
tution.   The  jubilee  of  his  acceesiop  to 


the  goveiument  was  celebrated,  in  1825 
with  delight  by  his  gratefiil  s^bjects^-He 
was  SMOceeded  by  hisjBon  Chariis  fVed- 
eric,  bom  in  1783,  who  married  a  sister 
of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia.— His 
second  son,  Charles  Bemardj  bora  in  1792, 
is  major-general  in  the  service  of  the 
kinff  of  Netherlands.  He  married  the  sister 
of  me  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  another 
of  whose  sistere  is  the  wife  ofWilliam  IV 
of  England.  He  served  under  Napoleon^ 
and  obtained  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor  on  the  field  of  Wagram.  In  1825, 
he  travelled  through  theU.  States,  and  has 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  which 
nas  been  translated  into  Enfflish— Travels 
in  the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  1828). 

Weimar,  Bemara,  duke  of.  (See 
BemanL) 

Wein SBXRG  ;  a  town  in  the  circle  of 
the  Neckar,  in  W6rtembeiv,  on  the  Suhn, 
with  1720  inhabitants.  The  rains  of  the 
castle  of  Weibertreu  (Wives-faith)  recall 
to  mind  its  sieffe,  in  1140,  when  the  om- 
peror  Conrad  III  granted  &ee  egress  to 
the  women  only,  who  were  allowed  to 
cany,  off  the  best  of  their  possessions 
on  their  back.  The  women  came  out, 
each  carrying  her  husband  on  her  hack. 
The  emperor  pardoned  the  men.  (See 
Gvelfhs.) 

Weishaupt,  Adam,  bom  at  Ingolstadt, 
in  1748,  studied  at  the  same  place,  be- 
came, in  1772,  profistor  extrcurdinarius 
of  law,  and,  in  1775,  pofessor  of  natural 
and  canon  law.  As  tne  professorship  of 
canon  law  had,  until  then,  always  been 
given  to  ordained  clersymen,  the  clergy 
attacked  him,  particulany  as  be,  thoucrh  a 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  showed  himself  Uieir 
oitterest  enemy,  after  the  abolifion  of  their 
order.  He  now  formed  a  connexion  with 
several  able  men,  and  strove-to  gain  them 
over  to  his  system  of  cosmopolitism  ;  but, 
as  he  went  to  work  openlv,  the  public  au- 
thorities could  not  be  made  to  believe  that 
his  designs  were  dangerous.  The  Jes- 
uits, therefore,  attacked  him  the  more  bit- 
terly in  private.  As  a  jurist,  he  obtained 
much  fame :  his  lectures  attracted  stu- 
dents belonging  to  all  the  faculties ;  and  he 
made  use  of  mis  opportuni^  to  propa- 
gate his  cosmopolitism,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose founded  the  order  of  lUuminati  (q.  v.), 
which  afterwards  became  so  fiunous. 
Weishaupt  lost  his  professorehip,  in  1785, 
in  consequence  of  the  peraeciitions  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  his  own  impradmce, 
and  went  to  Gotha,  where  he  puUiriied 
several  woiks — 1.  Complete  Histoiy  of  the 
Persecution  of  the  lUuminati  in  Bavaria ;  2. 
System  of  the  lUuminati ;  3.  Description 
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of  tbelUumtiiati;  4.  PjrtliMonM,  or  Con- 
nderatioiis  on  the  Secret  Art  of  Ruling ; 
5l  Materiak  for  tho  Advaneement  of  tte 
Knowkdfe  of  the  World  and  of  Men. 

WKI88,  Chriatian  Samuel,  profoaaor  of 
mineraloff^  in  the  uniYersity  of  Berlin, 
director  of  the  roval  niineralogical  muae- 
um,  member  of  the  academy  of  acienoea 
at  Bertin,  &c«,  one  of  the  moat  diatin- 
gttiahed  mineralo|i8lB  of  the  ace,  waa 
Mm  in  1780,  at  Leipsicy  atudied  at  the 
achool  and  the  univern^  of  hia  nadve 
city,  and  at  the  mining  aoidemy  (q.  v.)  of 
Freiberg,  in  Saxany,  where  he  waa  one 
of  the  moat  diatinguished  pupila  of  Wer- 
ner. He  Bubaec^uently  made  mineralogical 
journeys,  ezammed  the  extinct  Yolcanoea 
in  the  aouth  of  France,  viaited  Faria,  and 
attended  the  lecturea  of  the  celebrated 
Hatiy  (q.  y.j^  then  delivered  private  lec- 
turea in  Leipmc,  and,  in  1809,  waa  made 
pn^tnor  ord&niariM  of  natural  philoao- 
phy  at  the  aame  place,  on  which  occaaion 
he  bublicly  derended  hia  djasertation 
Ik  indagomd^  Ibraiarum  CrytlaUmarvm 
CkcaraeUrt  Qeamdrico  jnineipmL  In  thia 
treatiae,  which  he  aubaequentJy  continued, 
the  principlea  of  a  division  of  all  the 
fonns  of  cryatala  into  certain  systems  are 
found.  In  1811,  he  waa  made  professor 
of  mineralogy  at  the  univeiaity  of  Beriin. 
He  haa  formed,  ahready,  a  number  of 
good  mineralogiat^  and  developed  the 
mathematical  part  of  mineralogy  accord- 
ing to  a  veiy  natural  method.  In  1813, 
he  wrote  a  treatiae  on  the  Natural  Divia- 
ion  of  the  Systems  of  Ciystallizationi 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  acade- 
my of  Berlin  (of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1813)  for  1814  and  1815. 
Moha  (q.  v.)  was  alao  subsequently  led  to 
adopt  such  a  division  as  the  basis  of  all 
ciystallognphy.  Besides  the  writings  al- 
ready mentioiied,  he  has  written  a  seriea 
of  treatises  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
academy,  and  the  society  for  the  promo- 
tion oftne  natural  sciences,  in  Berlin.  His 
system  of  minerals  is  a  natural  one,  in 
which  the  correct  determination  of  the 
species  and  genus  is  the  principal  point 
Thouffa  he  adopts  the  form  as  a  funda- 
mentsJ  principle  in  detennining  the  spe- 
cies, he,  nevertheless,  does  not  exclude 
the  resulla  of  chemical  invesoi^on.  As 
a  geologist,  he  early  adopted  views  of  his 
own,  and,  with  von  Buch  and  othen,  be- 
lieved, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Wer- 
ner, that  there  are  internal  powers  which 
iiave  determined  the  character  of  the  sur- 
face of  die  globe,  and  changed  the  moun- 
tain layen  Uiat  previously  existed. 

WussEy  Chnatian  Feux,  a  writer  who 
10* 


baa  d(me  much  for  the  improvement  of 
children,  waa  born  Feb.  8, 1796,  at  An- 
naberg,  in  the  Saxon  ELragebirge.  He 
went,  m  1745^  to  the  university  of  Leip- 
aic,  where  he  atudied  philoloflr.  There 
he  became  acouainted  with  IClopatock, 
Cramer,  the  Schlegels,  and  othen.  WiUi 
Leasing  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  wrote,  in  connexion  with  him,forthe 
German  theatre.  In  175^  he  went,  aa 
tutor  of  a  young  count,  to  Paris.  He  af- 
terwards produced  songs  and  other  po- 
ems, plays,  &c.,  and,  in  1760,  his  Library 
of  Polite  Learning  and  the  Fine  Aria. 
In  1762,  he  waa  appcanted  tax-gatherer, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  After 
1774,  he  ceaaed  to  write  for  the  ataga» 
and  chiefly  turned  hia  attention  to  won» 
for  children.  His  Songs  for  Children, 
and  his  A  B  C  Book  were  received  with 
|aeat  applause.  In  1775,  he  began  his 
Children's  Friend,  which,  within  six  yeara^ 
went  through  five  editions ;  and  there  an 
few  Germans  whose  youth  haa  not  been 
delighted  and  improved  by  this  book.  His 
Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  the 
Children's  Friend  was  a  continuation  of 
thkk  He  died  in  1804.  He  has  described 
himself  with  much  candor  in  his  Autobi- 
ography, edited  by  EL  C.  Weisse  and  S. 
G.  Frisch  (Leipsic,  1806). 

WvLCKxa,  Frederic  Tbeophilui^  pro- 
fessor of  archvology  in  the  uuivenity  of 
Bonn,  was  born  at  GrCinberg,  in  Heese- 
Darmstadt,  in  1784.  He  stu<Sed  at  Giea- 
aen,  and,  in  1806,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  personal  instruction  of 
Zoc^  (a.  v.),  which  determined  the  char- 
acter or  bis  subsequent  pursuits.  In 
1819,  be  published  Zoega's  Life,  Collec- 
tion of  his  Letters,  &c.  (G6ttingen,  fl 
vols.),  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  Dane.  His  diligent 
study  of  the  classics,  and  of  the  plastic 
remains  of  antiquity,  is  very  apparent  in 
his  works,  in  which,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
works  of  Zoesa,  the  abundance  of  the 
matter  is  productive  of  obscurity.  In 
1809,  he  was  appointed  profenor  eztraor" 
dmariui  of  archsBology  and  Greek  Lit- 
erature at  Giessen.  In  1816,  he  waa 
made  professor  at  Gdttingen.  Since 
1819,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished professors  of  Bonn.  Among 
his  writings  are  the  following : — Comedies 
of  Aristophanes;  On  the  Hermaphro- 
dites of  ancient  Art,  a  treatise  published 
in  the  Studies  of  Daub  and  Creuzer(1806, 
4  vola.),  with  which  he  began  a  senes  of 
instructive  antiquarian  essavs,  published  in 
Zoega's  Bassi  Relievi  of  Rome  (Giessen, 
1811),  Zoega'sTreatiaes(G«ttingen,  1817)^ 
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and  in  the  Journal  for  the  History  and  Ex- 
planation of  Ancient  Art  (3  numbers,  1817 
and  1818).  Among  bis  strictly  philological 
works  are  his  Frofnnenia  Mcmam  Lyrid 
(Giessen,  1815);  IRpponaclis  et  AnanU 
/Va£rm«Qto(66ttingen,  1816] ;  DeErinnaet 
Connna  PoeirnSf  in  the  Mdetem.  (2d  vol.) 
of  Creuzer ;  and  his  Tkeogmdis  Frag- 
mtnia  (Bonn,  1826) ;  and  puticularly  the 
excellent  edition  prepared  by  him^  in  con- 
nexion with  Frederic  Jacobs,  of  Philos- 
tratus  and  Callistratus  (PkUostrati  ^Mgi- 
nes  d  CcMislraH  Statutt ;  Leipeic,  18&). 
Hermann  (q.  v.j  has  opposed  his  views 
on  the  trilogy  or  iEschylus,  given  in  his 
Prometheus  of  iEschylus  (Ic^),  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  wrote  a  supplement 
to  that  treatise  in  1826.  Another  work. 
On  a  Cretan  Colony  in  Thebes,  the  God- 
dess Europa  and  Cadmus  (Bonn,  1824),  is 
rich  in  the  results  of  well-directed  mves- 
tigation.  He  was  suspected,  (or  some 
time,  by  the  Prussian  ^vemment,  of  be- 
ing concerned  in  tlie  liberal  movements ; 
and  his  papers  were  sealed  up  and  taken 
from  him,  but,  after  some  time,  were  re- 
stored. 

Weld.    (See  ffold.) 

Welding  is  the  intimate  union  pro- 
duced between  the  sur&ces  of  two  malle- 
able metals,  when  heated  almost  to  fusion 
and  hammered.  This  union  is  so  strong 
that  when  two  bars  of  metal  are  properly 
welded,  the  place  of  junction  is  as  strong, 
relatively  to  its  thickness,  as  any  other 
part  of  the  bar.  Only  two  of  the  old 
metals  are  capable  of  firm  union  by 
welding,  namely,  platina  and  iron.  The 
same  property  belongs  to  the  newly-dis- 
covered metals  potassium  and  sodium. 
To  weld  bar  iron  to  anotherpiece  of  iron 
requires  a  heat  equal  to  8.877  Fahr. 

mdmfi  Htat,  in  smithery;  a  degree 
of  heat  given  to  iron,  &c.,  sufficient  to 
make  any  two  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  unite 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and 
form  one  piece. 

Well,  m  naval  afiairs ;  an  aiMurtment 
formed  in  the  middle  of  a  ship's  hold,  to 
enclose  the  pumps  from  the  bottom  to 
the  lower  deck.  Its  use  is  to  defend  the 
pumps  fi^m  damage,  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  ballast,  &c.,  which  would  oth- 
erwise choke  the  tulras  in  a  short  time, 
and  render  the  pumps  incapable  of  ser- 
vice. By  means  of  tnis  enclosure,  the  ar- 
tificers may,  likewise,  more  readily  de- 
scend into  the  hold  to  examine  or  repair 
the  pumps,  as  occasion  requires. 

Welland  Canal.  (See  inland  A<m- 
gaUon.) 

Wblleblet.  Richard  Collev  Welles- 
ley,  marquis  o4  eldest  son  of  toe  earl  of 


M omington,  was  bom  in  1760,  and  edu- 
cated first  at  Eton  and  afterwards  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
classical  attainments.  In  1784,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  title,  and  next  year 
was  returned  member  of  parliament  for 
Beeralston,  in  Devonshire,  and,  having 
attached  himself  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  united  in 
the  commission  of  the  treasuir.  A  finan- 
cial speech  which  he  made  m  the  bouse 
of  commons  having  attracted  considera- 
ble notice,  he  became  a  favorite  of  the 
king,  and  at  the  next  election  was  returned 
for  New  Windsor,  which  was  called  tlie 
king's  borough.  He  was  also  made  a 
commissioner  for  India  affiiire.  In  1797, 
he  was  created  an  English  baron,  by  the 
tide  of  baron  Wellesley,  and  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  high  office  of  governor-gen- 
eral of  India,  for  which  country  he  im- 
mediately sailed.  Afler  his  arrival  there, 
he  soon  began  to  act  with  vigor.  The 
period  was,  indeed,  a  critical  one.  Bona- 
parte had  accomplished  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  and  was  supposed  to  meditate  an 
attack  on  the  Indian  possessions  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  French  encouraged 
Tippoo  Saib,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  to 
assist.  In  this  emergency,  the  first  step 
taken  by  lord  Wellesley,  was  to  secure 
and  fbrtify  the  island  of  Perim,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel;  the  next  was  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  Tippoo,  to  induce  him 
to  remain  neutral.  The  sultan,  however, 
was  so  elated  by  the  prospect  of  such 
formidable  aid  as  would  enable  him  to 
subdue  or  humble  the  British,  that  he 
treated  the  overtures  of  his  lordship  with 
neglect  Lord  Wellesley  determined, 
therefore,  to  strike  an  immediate  blow 
against  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  army 
under  general  Harris  was  ordered  to 
advance  rapidly  towards  Seringapatam. 
After  a  siege  of  a  month,  the  capital  of 
Mysore  was  taken  by  assault ;  the  sultan 
was  slain  (see  Seringapallaai,  and  Tippoo)^ 
and  his  dominions  were  paititioned.  For 
this  service,  his  lordship  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Irish  marquis.  In  1801, 
he  despatched  a  consideiable  force  up 
the  Red  sea,  to  assist  in  wresting  Egypt 
from  the  power  of  the  French.  He 
next  turned  the  British  arms  against  the 
Mahrattas,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
conquered  the  whole  country  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  com- 
peltod  Sciudiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  to 
make  peace.  (See  MahratUu,)  In  1805, 
he  was  recalled,  at  his  own  request,  with 
a  pension  of  £5000,  and  replaced  by 
lord  Comwallis.  The  opponents  of  lord 
Wellesley  censured  his  administration  as 
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enomioualy  eipeiwivey  not  to  ny  ez- 
travagam  (he  added  12»00Q,000  to  the 
debt  of  the  East  India  oompany),  and 
accused  him  of  being  guilty  of  great  in- 
juBticetothe  native  powers,  particukoiy 
to  the  nabob  of  Ouoe;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  hie  partisans  urged  that  the 
critical  circumstancee  of  the  time  com- 
pelled a  vast  expenditure,  and.  that  his 
conduct  to  the  Indian  princes  was  justi- 
fied by  their  persevmng  hostility.  Mr. 
Paull  presented  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him  to  the  house  of  commons, 
but  they  were  not  followed  up ;  and  a  vote 
was  obtained  in  the  marquis'B  ftvor. 
When,  in  1807,  the  duke  of  Portland  be- 
came minister,  the  king  wished  lord 
Wellesley  to  be  secretary  of  state ;  but  he 
did  not  accept  the  office.  In  180^  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  evinced 
hii  usual  ability  in  negotiation.  On  the 
dea&  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  showed 
therein  great  attachment  to  the  Spanish 
cause.  In  1812,  he  resicned  his  place, 
being  dissatisfied,  it  was  ttiougbt,  that  he 
was  not  made  first  lord  of  nSd  treasury, 
when  Mr.  Perceval  was  elevated  to  that 
high  office.  The  prince  regent  was 
anxious  to  retain  lord  Well^ey,  but 
could  not  accomplish  iL  From  that  pe- 
riod, his  lordship  continued  in  opposition 
for  several  years.  During  the  time  that 
he  was  out  of  office,  he  ^uffht  forward 
a  motion  ia  favor  of  the  Iri£  Catholics, 
which  was  lost  by  only  a  small  minority. 
In  1822y  he  w«b  appointed  lord-lieutMiant 
of  Irekmd,  and  held  this  post  till  1898, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  inarquis 
of  Angleeea.  In  1794,  the  marquis  mar- 
ried a  French  lady,  named  Rxuand,  by 
whom  he  had  had  several  children ;  but 
after  their  marriaji^  they  ceased  to  live 
together.  She  died  in  1816 ;  and,  in 
1&5,  the  inarquis  married  Mrs.  Patterson 
(whose  maiden  name  was  Caton),  ffrand- 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Carrou.  He 
is  the  author  of  Substance  of  a  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Address 
(1794) ;  Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  con- 
chided  with  the  Mahrattas  (4to.,  1804),  in 
which  he  has  given  a  succinct  history  of 
Indian  afikirs;  Letters  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George,  relative  to  the 
new  Form  of  Government  established 
there  (1812) ;  and  Letters  to  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  India 
Trade  (8vo.,  I812.)--Hi8  brother  Henry 
(lord  Cowley),  bom  in  1773,  accompanied 
die  jnarquis  to  India,  in  quality  of  secre- 
tary, and, 'in  1802,  was  nominated  cov- 
emor  of  Oude,  by  the  marquis,  which 


gave  much  offisnce  to  the  company's  old 
servants.  In  1807,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  paifiament,  and  made  second  sec- 
retary to  the  treasury,  under  the  duke  of 
Portland,  but  quitted  both  places  in  about 
two  years,  on  beinff  appointed  eovoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Spam.  He  was  then  dso 
admitted  of  the  privy  council,  and,  soon^ 
after,  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
appointed  ambassador.  While  in  tUs  sit-  , 
uatioii,  he  had  some  extraordinary  honors 
confiwred  on  him  bv  the  king  of  Spain,  knit, 
in  1821,  vras  recalled,  and  the  next  year 
sent  to  Vienna.  In  18628,  he  was  created  a 
baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Cowley^ — Anoth- 
er brother,  WUUam,  bom  in  1763,  take* 
the  name  of  Pole  from  a  rich  relation,  who, 
dying  in  1778,  made  him  heir  to  a  large 
fortune.  He  was  created  baron  in  1821, 
by  the  title  of  Maryborough,  and  has  held 
several  luecative  posts. 

Wbluhgtoii,  Arthur  WeUesley,  duke 
o^  fourth  son  of  the  earl  of  Momington, 
and  brother  of  marquis  Wellesley,  wa» 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  May,  1760.  He  was 
first  placed  at  Eton  school,  and  then  sent 
to  tne  military  school  of  Angers,  in 
France.  He  entered  into  the  armv  as 
ensign  of  the  forty-first  regiment,  and^by 
interest  and  purchase,  became,  in  1793, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  thirtieth  regi- 
ment of  ft)ot.  The  next  year,  he  aocom* 
panied  lord  Moira  to  Ostend,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  retreat  of  the 
duke  of  York  Uirough  Holland.  In  1796, 
he  embarked  for  the  East  Indies ;  but  the 
fleet  which  he  was  on  board  of  being 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  the  des- 
tination of  the  regiment  was  altered,  and 
he  was  sent  on  the  recruiting  service,  to 
Ireland.  In  1797,  he  accomjpanied  his 
brother,  lord  Welleslev,  to  India,  and  was 
employed  in  die  attack  on  Uppoo,  and  at 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam.  After  this 
conquest,  he  was  namcMl  one  of  the  com- 
missionerB  to  fix  the  divisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  was  appointed,  by  his  brother, 
S'vernor  of  Seringapatam.  He  had  soon 
e  good  fortune  to  defeat  an  India  ad- 
venturer, named  Dhoondiah  Wau^h,  and, 
a  short  time  after,  was  made  maior-gen- 
eraL  He  was  next  employed,  with  12,000 
men,  in  the  war  <Mf  the  Mahrattas  (q.  v.), 
to  support  the  Peiahwa ;  and  he  advanced 
to  Poonah  just  in  time  to  save  it  from 
destruction.  The  forces  of  Scindiah  and 
the  rajah  of  Berar  having  been  joined  by 
Holkar,  he  attacked  them  at  Assaye,  gave 
them  a  complete  defeat,  and  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  such  a  peace  as  the 
English  chose  to  dictate.-— See  Thom's 
MmMnqftkeffarinhiMajJhmmS  to 
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1806  (LondoDf  1817L— -For  thii  he  was 
honored  with  the  order  of  the  Bath ;  and 
he  returned  to  England  in  1805.  On  his 
return,  he  marriea  a  hMly  of  the  iamilf 
of  knrd  Longford,  to  whom  he  had  been 
previoualY  enffaged.  Soon  after  this,  he 
coounanded,  for  a  ahort  time,' a  brigade 
under  lord  Cathcart,  in  Hanover.  Tlie 
command  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  was 
next  bestowed  on  him.  He  now,  for  a 
while,  devoted  himself  to  civil  occupa- 
tions,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretaxy 
of  atate,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
He  next  accompanied  lord  Cathcart  in 
his  expedition  to  Copenbageo.  The 
houses  of  pariiament  having  voted  thanks 
to  the  officers  on  this  service,  sir  Arthur, 
who  was  then  returned  member  of  par^ 
Uaraent  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  thanked  by  the  speaker,  in  his  pboe 
in  the  house.  In  1808,  he  receiv^  or- 
ders to  sail  for  the  Peninsula,  which  he 
reached  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  genenls  Cuesta  and  Blake. 
After  a  conference  with  admird  Cotton, 
he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego 
river,  and,  being  joined  by  general  Spen- 
cer, with  5000  men,  marched  towards 
Lisbon.  The  twenty-first  of  August^  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Vimeira  (q.  v.) ;  but 
sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  arriving,  took  the 
command,  and  made  the  convention  of 
Cintra.  Sir  Arthur  Welleal^  returned 
to  England,  and,  in  1809,  was  again  sent 
to  Lisbon,  with  more  troops,  and  the 
commission  of  commander-in-chief.  He 
then  marched  for  Oporto,  firom  which  he 
drove  marahal  Souh,  and,  entering  Spain, 
fought  the  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna, 
in  which  he  foiled  the  French  in  all  their 
attacks  on  his  position,  but  vras  obliged 
to  move  oflT  the  next  moniing,  and  leave 
his  sick  and  vrounded  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  (See  £bom,  and  Stiutt.)  He 
was,  however,  for  tnis  exploit,  created  a 
viscount,  and  received  the  thaziks  of  par- 
liament In  1810,  Hass^  with  a  for- 
midable army,  entered  Portugal,  in  the 
ftiU  confidence  of  driving  the  English 
armyfirom  that  country.  On  this  occa^ 
sion,  lord  Wellington  adopted  the  de- 
fensive plan  suggoited  by  Dumouriez,  in 
a  woriL  on  the  subject  He  first  vrith- 
drew  to  the  position  of  Busaco  (q.  v.), 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  French, 
who  were  repulsed  with  mutual  slaugh- 
ter. The  position  of  Busaco  being  ren- 
dered untenable  bv  the  wronc  movement 
of  a  cons  on  his  left  flank,  he  fell  back 
to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (q.  v.), 
vriiich  had  long  been  constructing.  M as- 
sent (q.  T.)  advanced,  but  was,  from  the 


impregnable  strength  of  the  lines^  obli^ 
to  remain  six  months  before  tliem  in- 
active, during  which  hk  convoys  vrers 
cut  off"  by  the  Spaniards.  He  then,  at 
length,  made  a  most  masteriv  retreat,  and 
k>rd  Wellington  blockaded  Ahneida ;  bat 
MasB^na  found  means  to  draw  off  the  gar- 
rison, after  a  battle  at  Fuentes  dXhior,  in 
which  his  lordship  had  some  advantage. 
In  June,  his  loniship  beneged  and  as- 
saulted Badajoz,  but  was  repulsed  with 
kMs.  He  soon  after  passed  tiie  Tagus,  to 
oppose  Marmont  (q.  v.),  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M asstoa ;  and  he  was  sucoessftil 
in  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  storm.  In 
consequence  of  this  success,  the  regency 
of  Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  title  w 
duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  and  the  rank  of 
a  grandee  of  Spain.  The  Engliah  parlia- 
meot  had  before  settled  on  hmi  £9000  a 
year,  and  they  now  gave  him  a  second 
£3000,  and  the  prince  regent  made  him 
an  earl.  Having  taken  Badijoz,  in  a 
second  attack,  he  advanced  to  Sala- 
manca, defeated  Marmont,  and  punued 
the  French  to  Buigos,  which  he  besieged. 
For  this  he  was  rewarded  with  £300,000 
and  the  tide  of  marquis.  He  had  already 
been  created  marquis  of  Torres  Vedras, 
by  the  Portuguese  government  Burgos, 
however,  obsdnately  held  out,  and  uus 
gave  time  to  the  French  to  reinforce  the 
western  army  of  Portugal,  and  to  march 
the  army  or  Souk  from  the  southern 
provinees.  By  this  means  the  enemy 
were  rendered  too  powerful  to  allow  of 
his  maintaining  his  ^und ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly raised  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and 
coBomenced  his  retreat,  during  wnich  he 
was  considerably  harassed  by  the  French, 
who  took  his  heavy  artillery  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  baggage.  In  1813, 
after  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Ruaria,  and 
the  best  French  troops  in  Spain  had  been 
replaced  by  conscripts,  he  repaired  to 
Cadiz,  to  make  airangaments  with  the 
ragency  of  Spain,  who  nUoed  the  whole 
ofthe  Bpanisn  army  unaer  his  command. 
The  remnant  ofthe  French  army  was 
encamped  on  the  Douro ;  he,  however, 
made  good  the  passage,  turned  their  po- 
sition, and  they  retreated  to  Burgos,  then 
to  Vittoria  jq.  v.),  where  he  intercepted 
them,  Ma^  13, 1813,  and  took  their  iMg- 
gajfe,  artdleiT,  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  He  was  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshal,  and  the  Spanish 
government  created  him  didce  of  Vitto- 
ria. He  next  besieged  Pampekina  and 
St  Sebastian,  and  repulsed  manhal  Souk 
in  several  attacks  which  that  aeneral 
made  to  raliave  them.    Lord  WslnngtOB 
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then  forced  the  pMMfe  of  tfa»  BidaHoa, 
and  entered  Frrace.  Soult  eodeaTored 
to  impede  his  march,  but  was  repubed 
OD  several  occasioDs;  and  at  Toulouse 
the  last  battle  was  fought— See  Napier's 
Hitiory  of  the  ffar  in  tkt  Penkmia  (4 
Yols.,  l^a— 1832)^-The  peace  imme- 
diatefy  followed,  and  the  return  of  the 
BouiTODs.  Wellington  was  created  a 
duke,  and  returned  to  London,  aAer  an 
absence  of  &ve  years,  and  anfai  received 
the  thanks  of  the  houses  of  pariiament, 
who  Yoted  him  a  gift  of  £400,000.  In 
July  he  was  nominated  ambassador  eztra- 
otdinary  to  France,  and  was  then  s^nt  to 
the  conmes  at  Viama.  While  he  was 
there,  Napoleon  escaped  from  the  isle 
of  Elba.  He  was  instantly  named,  by 
the  allied  sovereigns,  senenuisshno  of  the 
European  troops.  lie  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Brussels,  and  issued  a  proc- 
lamation. Hostilities  commenced,  and 
Napoleon,  after  having  defeated  the  Prus- 
sians at  Ligny,  was  completely  routed  at 
Waterloo,  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of 
Bflloi^  and  B16eher,  (See  WateHoo.) 
Wellington  then  advanced  to  Paris,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  the  War  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.— See  ShereHs  MSUary  Memoin 
of  ike  Duke  of  fTMngUm  (3  vols.,  Lon- 
&n,  1832}.— The  parlument  of  E^nd 
BOW  votea  him  a  further  sum  of  £900,000; 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  aU  be- 
stowed on  him  rewards  and  honors.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  France,  and  vras  at  the  con- 
cress  of  Aiz-k-Chapelle,  in  1818,  vHiere 
he  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  honor,  like 
a  prince  of  the  bk>od.  In  1633,  he  was 
British  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  and,  in  accordance 
widi  the  policy  of  Canning,  refused  to 
participate  in  the  measures  dTthe  powers 
against  Spain.  In  1826,  he  was  sent  to 
St.  Petenburg  to  congratulate  Nicholas 
oo  his  accession  to  the  throne.  On  the 
appointment  of  Canning  to  the  premier- 
ship, in  1827,  Wellington  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  vnth  the  other  minis- 
ters opposed  to  Catholic  relief  (see  Calhr 
oUc  l^iiumc^Mrfion) ;  and,  in  1828,  having 
overturned  the  Goderich  administration, 
which  had  given  him  the  important  post 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he 
himself  assumed  the  premiership,  al- 
though, at  the  previous  session  of  parlia- 
ment, he  had  declared  his  entire  unfitness 
for  hig^  civil  office.  In  December,  1830, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  in  turn,  to 
ttie  present  whig  ministry.  Such  is  a 
rauid  dLCtch  of  the  forty-years'  public 
file  of  this  distinguished  man,  as  a  gene* 


ral,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  nunisler.  The 
details  of  Bis  history  and  conduct  in  these 
di^rent  charactera  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.* 

Wblls  \  a  city  of  England,  in  Somer- 
setshire, nineteen  miles  south-west  c^ 
Bath,  121  west  of  London :  lon.2^50'  W., 
latSPll'N.;  population,  6649.  United 
with  Bath,  it  forms  a  bishop's  see.  It  is 
situated  in  a  diveraified  and  picturesque 
country,  having  fertile  and  extensive 
meadows  to  the  south,  east  and  west.  It 
is  small,  compact,  generally  well  built, 
and  contains  one  of  uie  most  magnificent 
cathedrals  in  England  (381  feet  long,  131 
broad,  with  a  quadrangular  tower  178  feet 
high).  It  receives  its  name  finom  a  re- 
markable spring,  called  8L  AndreuP$  weU 
(vulsariy  hothmleB$  toefi). 
'  Wblskr;  an  okl  patrician  femijv  in 
Augsbuiff,  now  extinct.  A  Juiku  frd$er 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Otho  I, 
who  was  made  a  noUe,  in  950,  on  ac- 
count of  his  services  in  the  war  against 
the  Hungarians. — His  son  Odamanue  set- 
tled in  Augsburg ;  and  fi:om  him  sprung 
the  ftmily  which  became  so  femous. — 
BarthoUmnBw  Wdttr  was  privy  counsellor 
of  Charlw  V,  and  so  wealthy  that,  widi 
the  fiunily  of  the  Fugger,  he  lent  1,2(M),000 
floriw  to  the  emperor.  With  the  consent 
of  the  emperor,  he  equipped,  in  1588^ 
three  veeBeu  in  Spain,  whicn  sailed  under 

*  I^  was  created  baron  Douro  of  Weilede/ 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  viscount  Welling- 
ton of  Talavera,  and  of  Wellington,  in  1809  j  earf 
of  Weflington  in  1812  \  manniis  of  Wellii«ton  in 
1812 1  naraais  of  Doaro  and  duke  of  WeflingtoA 
in  1814.  He  is  also  duke  of  Giudad  Rodrico,  and 
a  grandee  of  the  first  class  in  Spain  \  duke  of 
Vitloria,  marquis  of  Torres  Vedras  and  count 
Vimeira  in  Portugal,  and  prince  of  Waterloo  iii 
the  Nelheilands.  He  is  likewise  kniefat  of  the  no- 
ble order  of  the  gaiter,  knight  grana  cross  of  the 
Bath,  Ac^..4kc.  Previoiis  to  the  cham  of  minis- 
try m  1831),  his  grace  was  at  once  fieldrmarshal  in 
the  army  -y  colonel  of  the  royal  r|M:iment  of  horse- 
guards;  colonel-in-chiefof  the  rifle  brigade ;  con- 
stable of  the  Tower ;  prime  minister  (first  lord  of 
the  treasury) ;  a  lord  of  trade  and  plantations  $ 
conunissioaer  for  the  affairs  of  India ;  lord-warden 
of  'the  Cinque  Ports  ;  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Hants,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  includii^  his 
pensions,  salaries,  and  the  interest  on  grants,  in 
the  receipt  of  £48,000  per  annum  from  the  jMb« 
lie.  In  addition  to  these  honors  and  distinctions, 
he  was  field-marshal  in  the  Portuguese,  Spanish^ 
Netherlandish,  Austrian, Russian  and  Prussian  ser- 
vice .  The  king  of  Portugalgaye  him  a  service  of 
plate  of  the  vame  of  about  J|?0O,OOO ;  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  8axony> 
splendid  services  of  Vienna,  Beriin  and  Misniaik 
porcelain ;  die  city  of  London  a  shield  of  massive 
silver,  upwards  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
representations  of  his  victories  in  relief^dtc.  Hi& 
eldest  son  and  heir,  Arthur,  marquis  of  D*»"'°>  IJI!?)? 
bore  in  1807,  aod  hia  other  son,  Charles,  m  ldQ«« 
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Ilie  coBunaod  of  Ambroie  Dalfinger,  of 
Uhni  to  America,  and  took  poiooiMon  of 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  which  the  em- 
peror made  over  to  Wehnr  ae  a  pledge. 
480  Germane  accompanied  this  expedi- 
t&OQ  to  Yeoezuek,  in  order  to  aettle  there ; 
but  their  avarice  is  said  to  have  invoWed 
them  in  qnarreki  with  the  nati  vea^  of  whom 
they  destroyed  great  numben,  and  diev 
wereat  length  cat  off themaelvea.  The  Wei* 
aerlbmily  remained,  nevertheless,  twemy'* 
dx  years  in  possession  of  Venezuela ;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  V,  the  Spanianls 
deprived  them  of  it  During  the  aame 
period,  the  Welsera,  together  with  some 
merchanta  of  Nuremberg,  sent  a  vessel  to 
the  Eaat  Indies,  in  order  to  seek  new 
ehannehi  of  commerce.  The  journal  of 
this  journey  of  discovery  is  aaid  to  be 
still  m  exi8tance.--The  celebrated  PAJK|p- 
pJM  Wdnr  was  niece  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Weber,  and  dau^ter  of  his  broth- 
er Francis.  She  had  received  an  oncom- 
monly  good  education,  and  waa  of  great 
beauty^  ao  that  Ferdinand  (whose  &her 
aufaaenuentiy  became  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand 1)  fell  in  kive  with  her,  in  1547,  in 
Augsburg.  Bhereftised  all  the  offers  of 
the  young  duke  (then  but  ninetoen  years 
eld),  except  dn  eoodkion  of  marriage. 
Tlie  ceremony  waa  privately  performed, 
in  1650,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
fitther,  or  his  uncle  ChattBS  V.  The  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  was  much  incensed  when 
he  heard  of  it,  and,  for  a  longtime,  reflis- 
edtosee  his  son.  In  foreign  countries, 
this  fNefaOtOfice  also  excited  much  atten- 
tion. It  waa  not  till  after  eightyears  that 
die  fitther  was  reconciled.  Philippina 
£ed,  thirty  years  after  the  marriage,  at 
Inapnick,  in  1580.  The  archduke,  her 
husband,  honored  her  memoryby  a  med- 
id,  with  the  inaeription  Di»m  FMippifut, 
Of  her  two  sons,  the  eklest,  Andrew,  be- 
came cardinal;  the  second,  Charies,  dla- 
3 ished  himself  in  the  wars  in  Spain 
lungary,  and  died,  in  1618,  without 
leaving  any  children. 

Wen;  an  encysted  tumor.  Encysted 
tumors  are  formed,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cellular  substance  under  the  akin,  of  that 
which  separatee  the  muscles,  or  even  of 
that  which  enten  into  the  structure  of 
thedifierent  or^^ans.  These  tumors  are 
comprehended  m  a  membrane  called  a 
cy«i.  The  causes  of  their  formation  are 
unknown,  but  a  strongly-marked  tendency 
to  such  swellinas  exists  in  particular  indi- 
viduals, which  leads  to  the  suspicion  of 
constitutional  causes.  An  encysted  tumor, 
in  its  commencement,  is  alwavs  exceed- 
ingly amall,and  perfectly  indolent ;  and  it 


many  yean  befbie  tt  attains  a 
considerable  siz&  Theae  sweUinga  are 
usually  spherical,  except  when  thia  form 
is  altered  by  the  diapoaition  of  the  sur^ 
rouadinff  parts.  PractitionerB  are  not  a&- 
quaimea  with  any  effectual  meana  of 
Btoppinc  the  growth  of  them.  The  beat 
mode  of  treatment  is  amputation  of  the 
whole  swelling. 

Wbncb8i<aI78  ( fferad),  emperor  of  Ger^ 
many  (fiequently  called  only  king  of  the 


Germana,  because  he  was  notcrovmed  in 
Rome),  and  king  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  eklest  son  of  Charles  IV 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1961.  The  lawleaa 
ataie  of  Germany,  at  that  period,  miaht 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  talents  and  spirit 
of  the  greatest  ruler ;  how  much  more  to  a 
Wencedaus !  At  the  ace  of  two  years,  he 
was  crowned  king  or  Bohemia.  When 
six  years  oM,  he  infeoflM  a  duke,  who 
kneeled  before  bun,  at  the  command  of  hia 
fetber.  At  the  age  of  ten  years^  he  waa 
married.  Two  years  later,  he  waa  invealed 
with  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  made 
to  take  part  in  state  affiurs ;  and  he  was 
hardly  ei^teen  years  old  when  he  sue- 
ceeded  his  fetber  (m  1378)  on  the  imperii 
al  throne.  Of  the  admonitions  whicn  his 
ftther  gave  him  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  disregarded  the  most  important--^Keep 
the  pope,  the  priesthood  and  the  Germans 
your  friends.''  Pride  and  cruelty  were 
the  predominant  traits  of  his  character ; 
and  nts  inclinations  led  him  to  low  sensu- 
ality. Perhaps  his  conduct  may  be  in 
part  attributed  to  the  conseouences  of  sb 
attempt  to  poison  him,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  a  disease  of  the  liver,  attended  with 
a  burning  thirfit.  Two  circumstances  ren- 
dered his  aituation  particulariy  difficult. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  schism 
in  the  church  became  peculiariy  glaring, 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  two 
popes,  and  had  the  most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  political  affiurs.  The  abomina- 
ble jttf  numuarMisi,  or  right  of  private  war, 
waa  universal  in  Germanjr^  curing  to  the 
want  of  civil  order,  and  or  an  energetic 
administration.  Private  '  leaguea  were 
formed  to  procure  that  redress  of 
wrongs  which  the  laws  could  not  afford ; 
and  a  confederation  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerild  cities  in  Suabia  and  on  the 
Rhine,  opposed  the  jealous,  arrogant  and 
tyrannical  nobility  and  princes,  who,  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  ^so  formed 
alliances.  Wenceslaus,  in  the  midst  of  his 
revelry  and  debauchery,  looked  supinely 
on  the  disorden  of  the  empire,  and  seems 
to  have  secretly  encouraged  the  great 
league  of  the  citiea,  in  ordter  to  weaken 
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tbs  power  of  the  pnnoeo.  At  kagth  the 
leor  of  oeeing  tiie  rojd  authon^  «1* 
iBOflt  aniiihyoted  by  these  keguei^  mduced 
him  to  endeavor  to  counteract  them.  In 
1387,  a  violent  war  broke  oat  between  the 
oonfederated  cUioB  on  one  skle,  and  the 
pffincea,  counts  and  lords  on  the  other,  in 
idijch  the  ckiea  were  obliged  to  yield.  aA 
ter  the  battle  of  Ddffingen.  Wencedaus 
remamed  at  Plague ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
answeied  the  deputies,  who  invited  him 
to  come  to  Germanv  to  restcwe  peace,  in 
torms  to  the  foUowmg  effect:  **!  do  not 
Imow  that  I  am  bouml  to  reconcile  the 
,  as  I  did  not  cause  their  quarrels ; 
i  I  fear  the  fete  of  the  wolf,  in  the  fe- 
Ue,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  two  quar- 
reling rams."  At  all  events,  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  this  principle.  The  defeats  auf- 
fecedbythe  cities  obliged  them  to  reoaain 
auiet,  and  WenceslauB  willingly  fulfilled 
tae  wish  of  the  members  of  the  empire,  to 
extinguish,  by  force,  all  debts  due  to  Jews, 
lor  which  all  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay 
fiAeen  per  cent,  of  the  debts  to  the  empe- 
nr,  who  was  the  lead  protector  of  the 
Jews !  In  Bohemia,  Wenceslaus  was  die^ 
Mked  on  account  of  his  preference  of  the 
Germans,  and  his  arbitrary  ipirit    He 


the  nobility  bv  exacting  the 
lestoratioB  of  the  crown  domains,  which 
had  been  mortgaged  to  tbem,  and  excited 
general  odium  on  account  of  the  cruelnr 
with  which  he  acted  in  his  disputes  wiin 
the  cler^.  His  brother,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, aim  his  cousin,  the  margrave  of  Mo- 
ravia, were  hostile  to  him ;  a^  thus  origin 
mted,  in  1394,  a  conspiracy  of  the  m- 
hemian  noUes,  who  surprised  him,  and 
kept  him  piieoner.  After  some  months 
he  was  released ;  but  his  audiority  was 
pone  in  Germany.  He  was  accused  shav- 
ing made  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  duke 
oT  IGlan  for  money,  and  thus  dimin- 
ished the  teniuny  of  the  empire.  Dis* 
sensiona  broke  out  every  where ;  and  the 
part  which  cbfcumstances  compelled  him 
to  take  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  contributed 
much  to  deprive  him  of  the  German 
crown.  He  united  with  France,  to  in- 
duce the  popes,  elected  in  Rome  and  Avi- 
eion,  to  resini,  and  to  reestablish  peace  in 
me  church,  by  a  new  election ;  and  he 
undertook,  particularly,  to  induce  Boni- 
Ace  to  resign;  but  this  pope  had  been 
reoognised  by  most  of  the  electora,and 
tibey  were  disBatisfied  with  the  measure 
of  Wenceslaus,  particulsrly  the  arch- 
binhup  of  Mayence,  who  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  this  pope.  At  Isst  the  deetort  re- 
VBhred  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown,  but 
Angsaed  respectiBg  who  should  euMeed 


him;  so  that,  in  1400,  the  electors  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Pa* 
laiinale,  only,  pronounced  his  deposition. 
Wenceslaus  remained  inactive,  hut,  nev- 
ertheless,  feund  several  snpporten^  be- 
cause most  of  the  members  of  the  em- 
pire were  dissatisfied  with  the  steps  of 
those  doctors.  His  successor,.  Robert, 
could  do  as  little  to  remedy  the  deep- 
rooted  evilsof  the  empire  as  Wenceslaua. 
The  latter  quarrelled  agam  wiA  lus 
brother  Sigismund,  who  took  him  prison- 
er, and  kept  him  a  vear  and  a  bim  in  Vl* 
enna.  Robert  died  in  1410,  and  Sigis- 
mund, to  whom  Wenceslaus  resigned 
his  claims,  was  elected  emperor.  He 
remained  in  possession  or  Bohemia, 
and  wss  only  disturbed  by  the  comiw^ 
tions  caused  by  Uuss.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy, in  1419,  upon  hearin|  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Hussites,  after  the  exe* 
cution  cf  Hues  (q.  v.),  whom  he  had  en- 
deavorel  to  proisct.  Modem  historians 
have  attempted  to  find  apohigies  fer  his 
conduct  Certainly  all  is  not  true  v^ch 
was  said  of  him  in  his  time,  but  his  feults 
deprive  him  of  all  esteem. 

Wbiwb  ;  the  name  given  bv  the  Ger- 
mans toa  particular  branch  of  that  great 
Sdavonb  femily,  thesetdementsofmich 
in  the  nwthem  and  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many, fiom  the  Elbe  alone  tne  Baltic  to 
the  Vistula,  and,  towards  £e  south,  as  fer 
as  Bohemia,  were  known  as  early  as  the 
nxth  cestuiy.  It  included,  1.  the  Obo- 
trites,  in  Mecklenbiurg,  a  powdfiil  tribe, 
under  their  own  kings.  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  almost  extirpated  them 
in  the  twelfth  centiuv.  3.  llie  Pomera- 
nians and  Wiltzians,  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Vistula.  Their  princes  united  themselves 
with  Germanv  in  1181,  and  did  not  become 
extinct  until  1637.  3.  The  Ukera  (Frontier 
Wends;  see  VkrainB),  and  other  tribes 
in  the  iv^  Brandenburir  marks.  Albert 
die  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  con- 

^ed  and  extirpated  them,  not  because 
were  heatnens,  but  because  they 
were  Sclavonians.  4.  The  8orbian»(mon 
properly  SerbioM^  between  the  Saaleand 
Elbe ;  ancient  Misnia,  therefore,  was  called 
by  tbe  Bohemians,  Srhako.  5.  Lu 
(innproperiy  LiiMfumt),  in  the  i 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusstia.  The  i 
had  their  own  lords,  princes  and  kinga, 
and  extended  their  aominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  present  Osierland,  Misnia, 
the  two  Lusatias,  Anhak,  the  Electors! 
Circle,  and  the  southern  part  of  Branden- 
burg. In  the  tenth  century,  German 
colonisti  became  interminffled  with  them. 
Tbe  moumaiiiii,  paiticuhuTy»  became  pa»- 
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pled  with  GennaDB,  because  the  Sclavo- 
Bians  preferred  the  plains,  as  more  adapt- 
ed to  agriculture;  hence,  even  now,  the 
villages  in  the  mountains  h^ve  German 
names,  but  almost  all  places  in  the  plains, 
Sclavonic  names.  In  Leipsic,  the  Servi- 
an language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  1327, 
though  many  Sclavonic  words  have  been 
preserved  in  the  country.  From  the 
mixture  of  the  Sclavonians  with  the 
Franks  and  Saxons,  the  Upper  Saxon  idi- 
om was  formed  since  the  tenth  century. 
Many  German  names  have  evidently  come 
finom the  Serbes;  those  which  end  in  th, 
ift,  mi,  enz,  as  Nostitz,  Maltitz,  Gtblenz, 
Leasing  (said  to  be  originally  Lesnjk).  Of 
die  LusatJans  only,  considerable  remains 
have  been  preserved,  owing  to  their  long 
connexion  with  Bohemia,  and  the  tolera- 
tion which  thev  experienced.  The  dia- 
lect of  Upper  Lusatia  approaches  to  the 
Bohemian ;  the  Lower  Lusatian  more  to 
the  Polish.  In  imitation  of  the  Gennan, 
it  adopted  the  article  and  several  ether  pe- 
culiarities, as  did  also  the  Sclavonians  lM»r- 
dennff  on  Germanv,  in  Stiria,  Carinthia 
«nd  Camiola.  Of  the  state  of  their  lan- 
kuace  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tiamty,  we  know  little.  Even  after  that 
event  they  remained  subject  to  the  se- 
verest oppresBion :  no  light  peneorated  to 
them.  It  was  not  till  after  thSd  reformation 
that  they  be^  to  write  their  dialect 
During  the  thirty  years' war  (^  v.),  it  was 
contemplated  to  eradicate  their  language, 
and  Gennan  ministers  were  given  to 
them:  sixteen  parishes  actuaUy  became 
German.  It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century  that  they  were  left  unmwested  in 
the  use  of  their  own  language.  The  or- 
thography was  settled  in  16S,  by  a  mix- 
ture or  Bohemian  and  German.  In  1716, 
a  seminary,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Wends,  was  establiahed  in  Leipsic,  and, 
in  1749,  one  in  Wittenberg.  A  Wendish 
seminary  for  Catholics  was  also  establish- 
ed m  Prague.  There  is  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  tne  Bible,  a  grammar,  and  sever- 
al other  books,  in  their  language ;  yet  the 
decrease  of  Uie  Wendish,  in  Lusatia, 
is  very  great  In  Pomerania,  the  last 
person  who  spoke  that  language  died 
m  1404.  Only  between  the  Eabe  and 
Iretze,  a  remnant  of  Obotrites  (called 
PMhts^  from  Iioie,  Elbe,  and  po,  dwell- 
ing) maintained  itself  till  recent  times; 
aiSI,  in  1751,  the  last  religious  service  in 
Wendish  took  place  in  Wustrow.  These 
Wends  existed,  indeed,  in  the  latter  hidf 
^  the  last  century ;  but  the  government 
labored  to  destroy  the  peculiarities  of 
language  and  customs  qr  which  they 


disdnguished  fixmi  their  Gennoi 
neighbors.  The  language  was  so  ridi- 
culed, that  people  became  ashauMd  to 
speak  it  Some  customs  and  modes  of 
dress  still  exist  in  many  places,  which  re- 
mbid  us  of  the  Wencush  origin  of  their 
inhabitants,  although  German  only  is 
B|M>ken  there  at  present,  as  in  Altenburg. 
The  Wends  were  a  warlike  people,  and 
waged  war  against  the  Germans,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  fiom  the  seventh  century, 
several  times  in  connexion  with  the  Bo- 
hemians, and,  at  a  later  period,  with  the 
Hunraians,  until,  in  d34,  Heniv  I  de- 
feated them,  at  Merseburg,  and  Otho  in 
948.  The  German  kings  then  erected 
the  margraviates  of  Misnia,  Northern 
Saxony  and  Lusatia,  to  keep  these  Scla- 
vonians in  obedience.  The  relinous 
foundations  at  Misnia,  M erseburff,  IZeitz, 
and  MajB[deburg,  were  also  esiwlished, 
partly  with  a  view  to  propaoate  the  Chris- 
tian relijgion  amonc  the  Wends.  Thcnr 
were  driven  fiom  meir  towns  to  the  vil- 
lages ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were  given  to 
chapters,  convents,  and  noUemen,  aa 
villeins.  All  possible  means  were  used 
to  make  the  Wends  adopt  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  blend  them  into  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Germans.  In  1047,  Gotts- 
chalk  established  a  Wendish  or  Obotritish 
kingdom,  consisting  of  eighteen  provinces, 
un^  the  Saxon  dukes  and  the  German 
kings,  and  strove  to  introduce  German 
civSazation,  but,  for  that  reason,  was  mui^ 
deted  in  1066.  His  son  Henry  reestab- 
lished the  kingdom  in  llOS,  which,  at  a 
later  period,  Knud,  duke  of  Sleswic,  re- 
ceived as  a  fie£  after  whose  death  it  was 
broken  up.  Tne  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Wends  was  gradually 
effected,  though  traces  of  heathen  worship 
long  remained.  The  Wends  of  Lusatia 
at  present  occupy  a  tract  extending  from 
L6bau  to  the  mane  of  Brandenburg.  They 
are  industrious,  but,  in  consequence  of 
their  former  oppression,  suspicious  and 
reserved.  Their  language  enables  them 
to  make  diemselves  understood  by  the 
Poles  and  Russians.  In  Leipsic,  there  is 
a  society  in  which  smdents  frt>m  Lusa- 
tia practise  preaching  in  Wendish.  It  is  a 
cunous  feet,  that  omy  about  three  mil^s 
from  Berlin  there  is  a  viUage  called  Rix- 
dor^  inhabited  by  Wends,  many  of  whom, 
though  in  constant  intercourse  with  Ger- 
mans, and  going  daily  to  the  market  of 
Berlin  to  seU  their  produce,  nevertheless, 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  German  lan- 
guage until  lately,  when  their  unwilling^ 
ness  to  intermarry  with  Germans  has 
givea  way  to  more  mtional  notions. 
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Wl^wobta.  (See  £lbn|^M.) 
W«KF,  Adrmn  van  der,  a  Dutcii  mint* 
er,  bom  near  Rotterdam,  in  1659,  of  poor 
parents,  ivaa  first  instructed  in  his  ait  by 
Piecolett,  a  portrait  painler,  and  after* 
wards  became  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Neer. 
Having  settied  at  Rotterdam,  he  obtained 
great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  portraits, 
and  executed  a  piece  lor  Steen,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  which  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  the  elector  palatine. 
Thct  prince,  having  visited  Holland  with 
his  fiunily  in  1696,  wem  to  Rotterdam, 
and  ordered  Van  der  Werf  to  paint  for 
him  the  Judament  of  Solomon,  and 
his  portrait.  The  artist  took  the  pictures 
to  DAfiseldorf  when  they  were  finished; 
and  the  elector  wished  to  retain  him  in 
his  service,  but  he  only  engaged  himself 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  receiving  a 
handsome  pensioo.  In  1708,  he  went  to 
present  to  his  patron  his  Christ  carried  to 
the  Sepidchre,  which  is  regarded  as  his  best 
production.  He  was  honored  with  knight- 
hood bj  the  elector,  who  treated  him  with 
great  liberality,  augmenting  his  pension, 
and  bestowing  on  him  many  marks  of  his 
esteem.  He  died  at  Rotterdam,  Nov.  12, 
1723L  Van  der  Werf  was  iiarticulariv 
neied  ibr  his  small  historical  pieces,  which 
are  most  exquisitely  finished,  and  which 
mre  still  in  high  request,  though  his  repu- 
tatioB  is  not  ouifie  equal  to  what  it  Was 
during  his  life. — His  brother  and  pupil, 
PcCo*  van  der  Wtrf^  painted  portraits 
and  conversation  pieces,  and  was  a  very 
able  aitiat  He  died  in  1718,  aged  fifty- 
five. 

WBUnsa,  Abraham  Ciottlob ;  a  celebrat- 
ed mineraloffist,  bom  in  Germany,  Sept. 
2S^  1756.  His  fether  Was  overHCor  of 
iron  works  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  and  tlie  son, 
being  intended  K>r  the  same  emploj'ment, 
was  sent,  after  some  previous  educa- 
fion  at  school,  to  the  mineralogical  acade- 
my at  Freybcrg.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Leinsic,  where  he  applied  himself  to  nat- 
uiai  histoiy  and  jurisprudence,  but  more 
especially  to  die  former,  which  he  found 
the  most  attractive.  The  external  char- 
acters of  mineral  bodies  attracted  much 
of  his  attention ;  and,  in  1774,  he  publish- 
ed a  work  on  that  subject,  considered  as 
the  basis  of  his  oryctognoetic  or  mineral- 
ogical system.  It  has  been  translated  into 
various  lanffuages,  and  adopted  and  com- 
mented on  ny  other  \iTiter8 ;  but  the  au- 
thor could  never  be  persuaded  to  publish 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  Soon  after 
this  publication,  Werner  was  invited  to 
become  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history  at  Freyberg,  and  to  deliver  lectures 
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on  mineralogy.,  In  1780^  he  pubUsfaed  the 
first  part  of  a  tranriation  of  Cronstadt'sMin- 
eralogv ;  and,  in  hii  annotations  on  this 
warfcTne  gave  the  first  sketch  of  his  mine- 
ralogical system,  and  published  many  de- 
scripticHDS  m  conformity  with  the  methods 
proposed  in  hia  treatise  on  external  charac- 
ters. In  1791,appeared  his  Catalogue  of  the 
mineral  Collection  of  Pabst  von  Chain. 
Besidee  hi^  lectures  on  mineralogy,  he  also 
delivered  lectures  on  the  art  of  mining, 
which  he  rendered  oeculiarly  intelligibto 
and  interesting  by  his  simplification  of 
the  machinery,  and  by  drawings  and  fig- 
ures. His  svstem  of  ^ognosy,  or  geolo- 
gy, was  unfolded  only  m  his  lectures ;  but 
those  he  caused  to  be  written  out  bv  his 
approved  pupils,  and,  revising  them  him- 
self he  communicated  authority  to  their 
manuscripts.  Many  ports  of  these  lec- 
tures have  been  published  in  difierent 
countries.  Werner  himself  likewise  pub- 
lished some  mineralogical  papers  in  the 
Miner's  Journal ;  an<£  in  1791,  appeared 
his  New  Theorv  of  the  Formation  of 
Metallic  Veins,  which  was  translated  both 
into  French  and  English.  He  was  nom- 
inated counsellor  of  the  mines  of  Saxony 
in  1792,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  academy  of  mmeralog^, 
and  in  the  admmistration  of  public 
works.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  which 
he  had  collected  was  unrivalled  for  its 
completeness  and  arrangement,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  thousand  specimens. 
This  he  sold  to  the  mineralogical  acade- 
my, for  about  $38,000,  reserving  the 
interest  of  $23,000  as  an  annuity  to  him- 
self and  his  sister,  who  had  no  children, 
and  at  her  death  to  revert  to  the  academy 
of  Freyberg.  He-,  died,  unmarried,  in 
Au^t,  1817,  A  knowledge  of  the  Wer- 
nenan  mineralogy  was  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Kirwan;  but  a  more 
complete  view  of  it  is  exhibited  in  pro- 
fessor Jameson's  System  of  Mineraloay, 
1804,  second  edition,  1817.  As  a  geolo- 
gist, Werner  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  originality,  ns  his  geognosy  con- 
sisted more  in  the  invention  of  a  new 
language  adapted  to  sujppoit  a  theory, 
than  in  the  exhibition  or  novel  fiicts,  or 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  practical 
method  of  investigation.  (See  Geclogy.) 
But  the  science  of  mineralogy  is  hi^y 
indebted  to  his  labors;  and  in  having 
given  a  definite  and  ^stematic  arrange- 
ment of  mineral  bodies,  showing  their 
characteristic  analogies,  he  has  done  that 
for  the  branch  of  natunl  knowledge  he 
cultivated,  which  Linncens  did  for  the 
science  of  botany,  and  thus  attached  a 
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permAnent  c«lefarity  to.  his  name.  (See 
Mmeralagy.) 

Wbsbl  ;  a  fortified  town  in  the  ffovern- 
mient  of  Cleres,  in  the  PruBBian  aomin- 
ioDB  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Li|  pe  into  tliat  river,  fifteen  miles  ncnth^ 
west  of  Gueldres,  seventeen  east-south* 
eastofCleves;  lon.6»37'£.;  lat.5P39' 
N. ;  po|ialation,  including  the  garrison, 
12,0(X).  It  is  strongly  fbrafied,  was  once 
a  Hanaeatic  town,  and  has  considerable 
commerce,  navigation  and  manuftcturea, 
particularly  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  con- 
tains a  gynmasium,  a  theatre,  fi>ur  pariflli 
ohurches,  &c 

WssBH,  one  of  the  larse  rivers  of 
Germany,  originates  firom  tiae  union  of 
the  Werra  (the  source  of  which  is  in 
Hildburghauaen)  and  the  Fulda,  which 
rises  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Fulda*  At 
Mflnden,  in  Hanover,  they  unite,  and  are 
called  Wuer,  which  is  believed  to  be  only 
a  contraction  of  the  orlrinal  name  of  the 
Werra  (fFuarahoy  fruara,  Winraha). 
The  Weeer  passes  through  the  Hanoverian 
principality  of  Gottingeo,  Brunswick,  the 
principality  of  Calenoerg,  Schauenburg, 
the  Ftussian  province  of  Westphaha, 
Hoya,  Verden,  Bremen,  and  the  duchv 
of  Oldenburg,  and  empties  into  the  North 
sea,  ten  German  or  about  for^-five  Eng- 
lish miles  below  Bremen,  aiter  having 
received  several  other  rivers.  -The  twen- 
ty-two tolls  on  the  Weser  are  extramely 
harassing  and  injurious  to  internal  com- 
merce. One  single  toll,  that  of  Ekfleth, 
which  at  present  is  abolished,  produced 
annually  80—100,000  German  doliara. 
The  history  of  the  exactions  and  injus- 
tice connected  with  the  tolls  of  one  such 
river  would  show  how  litde  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  interest  of  the  people. 
In  1817,  a  project  was  formed  for  uniting 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.    The  most  im- 

S^rtant  cities  on  the  Weser  are  Mfinden, 
ameln,  Rinteln,  Minden,  Nienburg  and 
Bremen. 

Weslet,  John,  the  second  son  of  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  was  bom 
at  Epworth,  June  17, 17QS,  He  received 
his  school  education  at  theChmter-house, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church 
college,  Oxford.  After  takinr  his  first 
degree,  he  was,  in  1784,  elected  fellow  of 
Lincoln  college,  and,  in  1726,  graduated 
master  of  arts*  At  this  time,  he  was  dis- 
tiniruished  for  his  classical  attainments, 
skill  in  dialectics,  and  talent  in  poetry. 
Soon  after  he  was  elected  fellow,  he  was 
appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  took  pu- 
pils ;  and,  in  1725,  he  was  ordained  hy 
bishop  Potter.    For  some  time  liter  his 


residentfw  at  Oxford,  he  was  only  datin- 
ffuished  as  a  srave,  sedate  young  man ; 
but  after  a  whfle,  the  perusal  of  some  de- 
votional tracts,  and  more  especially  Law's 
Serious  Call,  induced  him  to  consecrrte 
himself  more  entirely  to  what  he  degned 
the  essentials  of  a  holy  life.  In  IT^s  he 
associated  with  some  fiiends  of  similar 
disposition,  who  met  and  read  tof(ether  the 
classics  on  week-days,  and  divinity  on 
Sundays ;  but  shortiy  after,  their  meeting 
became  exclusively  religious.  This  soci- 
ety consisted  of  fifteen  members,  who, 
fiom  the  stricmess  of  their  manners  and 
deportment,  were  variously  designated  by 
tiie  other  students,  but  more  especially 
obtained  tiie  name  of  Meihodista,  which 
appellation  they  themselves  sanctioned 
and  retained.  (See  Mdfupdisig.)  His 
father  wished  hun  to  make  interest  for 
the  next  presentation  of  his  Kying  of 
Epworth  ;  but  he  was  too  much  attached 
to  Oxford,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  to  listen  to  his  advice.  A 
mission  to  Georgia  had  soon  after  greater 
attractions,  and,  in  1735,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  doctor  Burton,  one  of  the 
trustees  for  tiiat  newly-founded  colony,  to 
go  over  and  preach  to  the  Indians.  He 
accordingly  embarked  the  same  year, 
in  company  with  his  brother  Charles,' two 
other  missionaries,  and  several  German 
Moravians.  The  disturbed  state  of  tiie 
colony  prevented  all  preaching  to  the  In- 
dians ;  and,  although  the  colonists  of  Sa- 
vannah were  at  first  attentive  to  the  min- 
ifltrr  of  Mr.  Wesley,  his  notions  Were  too 
high  church  for  his  hearers.  He  reftised  the 
Lord's  supper  to  dissenters,  unless  they 
would  be  renaptized,  insisted  upon  immer- 
sion in  the  rite  of  baptism,  and,  by  a  variety 
ofascetical  practices,  excited  an  unftvore- 
ble  opinion  of  his  judgment  What  most 
injured  his  reputation,  however,  was  his 
conduct  towaras  a  young  lady,  whom  it 
was  expected  he  would  marry,  and  whom 
he  refijsed  to  admit  to  communion  after 
her  marriage  with  anotiier  peraon,  with- 
out deiniing  to  assi^  any  reason.  Legal 
proceecungs  were  in  consequence  com- 
menced against  him,  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  after  a  consultation 
with  his  fiiends,  he  became  convinced  that 
**  God  called  him  to  return  to  England ;" 
on  which  he  gave  public  notice  of  his 
intention  to  depart,  and  left  Georgia  after 
an  abode  of  a  year  and  nine  months.  On 
bis  arrival  firom  America,  he  discovered 
that  he,  who  had  been  voyaging  to  con- 
vert odiers,  had  never  been  converted 
himself;  and  he  felt,  as  be  observed,  "  a 
want  of  the  victorious  foith  of  more  ex- 
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pmeBoed  Chriit»O0.''  Tbis  oonirietioa 
WMAm  to  have  been  screi^gtheDed  by  a 
Meiman  MomFian  miseioiMiiyy  with  whom 
he  much  communed,  until,  at  length,  a 
sudden  conversion  occurred,  by  his  own 
account,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
IT^yStaquarter  before  nine  in  the  evening, 
while  a  person  in  a  society  in  Aldeisgate 
street  was  reading Luther'spreftce  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  j£>manA.  To  strengthen 
his  faith,  he  went  over  to  Germany,  and 
proceeded  to  Hermhut.  (q.  v.)  He  re- 
turned in  September,  1/38,  when  he 
commenced  the  systematic  labors  which 
made  him  the  founder  of  the  creat  re- 
ligious body  of  Methodists.  He  began  to 
exhort  and  to  preach,  often  three  or  four 
times  a  dav,  at  the  prisons  and  other 
places  in  the  metropolis,  and  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  country,  where 
his  followers  became  rapidly  very  nume- 
rous. His  discourses  were  often  attended 
with  demonstrations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  hearers,  such  as  swoonines, 
outcries,  convulsions,  and  similar  results 
of  violent  internal  emotion  and  excite- 
menL  He  soon  after  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Whitefield,  who  nad  some  time 
before  conmienced  the  practice  of  field- 
peafihing.  to  join  him  at  Bristol  |  and,  in 
May,  17®,  the  first  stone  of  a  Methodist 
meeting-house  was  laid  in  that  city.  Some 
difficuluea,  which  arose  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  foonees,  nominated,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  expenses  of  erection,  by 
inducing  Mr.  Wesl^  to  take  it  all  into 
his  own  haruds,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
unlimited  power  yfhich  he  obtamed  over 
hk  foUowers.  Whatever  chapels  were 
sufaseouendy  built  by  the  connexion,  were 
all  either  vested  in  him  or  in  trustees 
bound  to  give  admission  to  the  pulpit  as 
he  should  direct  It  is  thought  that  his 
original  plan  was  to  form  a  union  of  cler- 
gymen, m  order  to  fiurther  his  scheme  of 
conversion  b^  their  joint  efforts;  but  the 
dislike  of  mmisters  of  the  establishment 
to  join  in  it,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity 
cmT  appointing  lay  preachers^  and  em- 
ploving  them  as  itmerants  among  the 
different  societies  of  the  persuasion. 
At  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  pow- 
er of  nominating  those  preachers,  and 
thus,  as  the  societies  increased,  hiis  au- 
thority received  indefinite  augmentation. 
The  opinions  of  Wesley,  being  derived 
finom  the  Arminian  theology,  diftered 
materially  firom  those  of  Whitefield  on 
the  points  of  unconditional  election,  irre- 
sIstiDle  grace,  and  final  perseverance ;  m 
consequence  of  which  a  coldness  grew 
np  between  them,  and  a  lasting  separation 


between  the  societies  over  whkb  tiiey 
presided.  Nothing  so  much  favored  the 
progress  of  Wealeyan  Methodism  as  the 
strict  and  orderly  discipline  established  bv 
the  founder,  commencing  firom  the  small 
divinon  of  classes,  and  ending  in  the  an- 
nual conforences  of  the  numerous  preach- 
ers. The  whole  was  very  wisely  calculated 
to  bind  the  society  to  each  other.  The 
socie^,  in  its  infimt  state,  had  te  contend 
with  much  popular  hatred,  sometimes  fo- 
mented bypersons  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
socieQr.  Tlie  followers  or  both  White- 
field  and  Wesley  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, chiefly  among  the  uneducated 
classes.  In  1749,  he  married  a  widow  of 
good  fortune,  which  was,  however,  all 
settled  upon  herself;  but  the  union  was 
an  unhappy  one,  and  terminated  in  a  final 
separation,  in  1781.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  disputes,  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  the  side  of  government, 
entided  a  Calm  Address  to  the  American 
Colonies,  which  produced  a  considerable 
efi^t  among  his  own  followers.  When 
the  contest  terminated  in  separation,  he 
took  a  step  which  appeared  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  by  ordaining  preachers  for  Anwr- 
ica,  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  conse- 
crating a  bishop  for  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church*  By  this  step  he  ofiended 
many  of  the  society,  and  especially  his 
brother  Charles;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
he  himself  repented  it,  as  likely  to  fiirther 
that  separation  fiiom  the  churoh,  which, 
after  his  death,  virtually^  took  place.  The 
approach  of  old  age  did  not  in  the  least 
abate  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  who  was  almost  perpet- 
ually travelling,  and  whose  religious  ser- 
vices, setting  aside  his  literaiy  and  con- 
troversial labors,  were  almost  beyond  cal- 
culation. Besides  his  numerous  exhorta- 
tions, he  generally  preached  two  sermons 
every  day,  and  not  unfiiequently  four  or 
five,  all  which  he  was  enabled  to  effect 
by  very  eariv  rising  and  the  strictest  punc- 
tuality. Eus  labors  were  Continued  to 
within  a  week  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  March  2, 1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  fl«o.  John  Wesley  had  a 
countenance  wnerein  mildness  and  gravi- 
ty were  very  pleasingly  blended,  and 
which,  in  old  age,  appeared  extremelv 
venerable.  In  manner^  he  was  social, 
polite  and  conversible,  without  anyirloom 
or  austerity.  In  the  pulpit,  be  was  fluent, 
dear  and  argumentative ;  often  amusing, 
but  never  aiming  at  or  reaching,  like 
Whitefield,  the  eloquence  of  passion. 
His  style  m  writing  was  of  a  shnilar  de- 
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scriptioo,  and  he  seldom  appeared  heated, 
even  in  controveray.  The  works  of 
John  Wesley,  on  various  subjects  of  divin- 
ity, ecclesiastical  history,  sermons,  biog- 
raphy, &c^  amounted,  even  in  1774,  to 
thuty-two  volumes,  octavo.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accounts  of  Wesley  by 
Hampton,  Whitehead  and  Southey,  there 
is  a  more  recent  life  of  him  by  Heniy 
Moore. 

Wesley,  Charles,  younger  brother  of 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18, 
1708,  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  master  of  arts  in  1732,  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  Georgia,  and  also 
became  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  con- 
nexion, for  which  he  wrote  hymns,  now 
sung  in  their  chapels.  Some  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  printed ;  and  his  poetical 
compositions  exceeded  those  of  his 
brother,  from  whom  he  differed  on  vari- 
ous points. — ^His  son,  CharUs^  bom  in 
1757,  displayed,  even  in  infancy,  an  aston- 
ishing genius  for  music.  At  the  age  of 
two  ^ears  and  three  quarters,  he  astonish- 
ed his  ftther,  by  playing  readily,  and  in 
correct  time,  a  tune  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord ;  with  which  instmment  his  modi- 
er,  almost  from  his  birth,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  quiet  and  amuse  him.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  he  would  never 
suffer  her  to  play  with  one  hand,  but, 
even  before  he  could  speak,  would  place 
her  other  hand  on  the  Kevs,  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  the  piece,  oy  the  addition 
of  the  baas.  From  the  earnest  moment 
of  his  performances^  he  always  added  a 
true  baas  to  every  tune  which  he  played. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  it  was 
thought  that  no  person  could  excel  him 
in  plaving  the  works  of  Corelli,  Scarlatti 
and  Handel,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
had  almost  wholly  confined  himself  for 
some  years.  He  then  visited  London, 
and  received  instructions  in  composition 
from  doctor  Boyce ;  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  that  gentleman  he  published  his 
first  production,  a  Set  of  Six  Concertos 
for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord.  He  after- 
wards nuSted  amonff  the  first  musical 
professors  of  England. 

WesseiiIno,  I^ter,  born  at  Steinfurt, 
1693;  an  eminent  critic,  premded  over  the 
gyinnaaum  of  Middleburg,  was  after- 
wards a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Franecker,  and,  at  lenfth,  occupied  the 
chair  of  eloquence  at  Utrecht  Besides 
other  woiks,  ne  published  ObttrtHdionvm 
variarum  Libri  auo^  (Amst.,  1727, 8vo.); 
ProlnMium  JJher  aingtdaria  (Franecker, 
1731, 8vo.)  *,  ^nUminimnerariim  ( Amsu 


1758,  8vo.);  and  a  valuable  edition  of 
Herodotus,  with  annotations  ( AmsL,  1763, 
fbliol  He  died  at  Utraefat,  in  the  year 
1764. 

Wessbetbero,*  Ignatius  Heniy  von,  n 
German  ecclesiastic,  of  much  interest  on 
account  of  his  dispute  with  the  Roman 
see,  was  bom  of  a  fiimily  of  high  nnk, 
received  an  excellent  education,  and,  in 
1802,  was  made  Vicar-general  of  the 
bidiopric  of  Constance.  In  this  sphere 
he  labored  zealouslv.  He  took  great  eare 
of  the  education  or  the  clergymen  in  the 
diocese,  and  encourafied  them  to  publish 
communications  of  their  experiences  as 
pastors.  He  strove  to  give  the  German 
language  its  proper  importance  in  the  lit- 
urgy. According  to  an  agreement  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Swiss  canton  Lu- 
cerne, which,  till  1815,  was  under  the  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  the  bishop  of 
Constance,  he  b^gan,  in  1806L  to  aboliah 
some  convents,  ni  order  to  estamish  semi- 
naries for  young  clermnen,  and  a  great 
alms-houae.  On  all  these  aocoonts,  the 
nuncios  of  Luceme  had  lonf  mariced 
him  as  suspected,  when,  in  181^  his  bish- 
op, Dalberg,  nominated  him,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  as  his 
coadjutor,  and  successor  in  the  bishoprir. 
The  Koman  ewia  refiised  to  confirm  hiui ; 
and  when,  after  the  death  of  Dalberg,  the 
chapter  of  Constance  elected  him  bwop, 
the  pope  immediately  issued  a  bri^ 
Marcn  15, 1817,  ordenng  the  chi^rter  to 
choose  a  man  of  better  reputation.  The 
German  Catholks  inaisied  that  the  chap- 
ter vicar  does  not  need  the  confirmation  of 
the  pppe,  and  that  it  cannot  be  refbsed  to  a 
coadjutor,  except  on  account  of  disouali- 
fy ing  charges  sufficientiy  proved.  More- 
over, it  was  provided  in  the  concordatea 
vnth  the  German  princes,  that  their  sub- 
jects, when  accused  befbre  the  pope,  might 
defend  themselves  befbre  juc^^  select- 
ed fW>m  their  own  countrymen  in  Ger- 
many. Wessenberg  was  refused  this 
privilege,  and  callea  upon  lo  give  up  bia 
Dishopric  immediately.  He,  therelbre, 
set  out  for  Rome,  to  defend  himself,  but 
could  obtain  no  satia&ction.  The  grand 
duke  declared  that  he  would  support 
Wessenberg,  as  long  as  no  sufficient 
charges  were  proved  against  him,  and 
laid  the  whole  afiur  before  the  diet  at 
Frankfbrt  At  length  the  bishopric  of 
Constance   was   dissolved,   in    1897,  by 

*  Brolber  of  lhf»  Autuian  aMoistor  von  WesMn- 
beig,  whose  name  is  aflixed  to  mo«t  qT  the  endless 
Loodon  protocols,  respecting  the  Bd^an  qui^s^ 
tlon,  with  that  of  Esterhaxy,  ft»r  Austria. 
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a  coDoocdate  with  the  pope,  and  an 
arcbiepiscopal  see  erected  in  Freyburg, 
by  wnich  WeaseDber^  lost  his  place 
of  vicar.  He  distioffuiahed  himself  in 
the  jSrat  chamber  of  the  gnnd  duchy 
of  Baden.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent hiatory  of  popular  schools  in  Germa- 
ny (/Ke  liementarbildung  des  VoUts,  &c^ 
Zurich,  18141  and  several  small  ascetic 
works.  He  has  also  published  two  col- 
lections of  his  poems,  and  Christian 
Images,  a  Means  of  promoting  the 
Christian  Spirit  (2  vols^  Constance,  1826 
— 27),  a  work  in  which  he  considers  the 
connexion  of  the  line  arts  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

Wessex,  that  is,  West  Saxont  ;  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  i(ingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England, 
during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
uiries.  Egbert  king  of  Wessex,  founded 
the  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  union  of 
the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
(See  Egbtrtj  and  EnglanfiL) 

West,  Gilbert,  an  ingenious  author, 
was  the  son  of  doctor  West,  editor  of 
Pindar's  works,  and  was  bom  in  the 
year  1706.  He  was  sent  to  Oxfbrd, 
and  aflerwards  obtained  a  conmiission 
in  a  cavalry  regiment  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  remain  in  the  service,  retiring 
to  Wicklmro,  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted 
his  time  to  literaiy  pursuits  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  society  of  his  friends.  Tne 
patronage  of  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  him,  in 
1751,  the  situation  of  clexk  to  the  privy 
council,  he  having  previously  held  a  dep- 
uty's place  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
treasurership  to  Chelsea  college  was  after- 
wards added  through  the  same  interest 
On  the  death  of  an  only  son,  in  1755,  his 
grief  uiduced  a  paralytic  affection,  which 
carried  him  off  in  the  following  year. 
His  Observations  on  the  Resurrection 
were  printed  in  1747.  His  other  writings 
are  a  poem  on  the  Institution  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter,  and  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 

West,  Benjamin,  was  descended  fh>m 
k  respectable  English  family,  belonging 
to  the  denomination  of  Quakers,  who 
had  emigrated  to  America  in  1667.  His 
father,  John  West,  was  a  merchant,  set- 
tled at  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
Benjamin  was  bom,  Oct  10, 1738,  being 
the  tenth  child.  In  his  seventh  year,  he 
gave  the  first  indications  of  his  propenw- 
tv  fi>r  the  pencil.  As  he  was  watching 
the  sleeping  infant  of  bis  eldest  sister,  it 
smiled,  and,  struck  with  its  beauty,  he 
sought  some  paper,  and  drew  its  portrait 
m  red  and  black  ink.  The  circumstancei^ 
11  • 


however,  in  which  he  was  fdaced,  af- 
forded him  little  aid  in  the  developement 
of  his  talents.  There  were  neither  pro- 
fessors, paintings  nor  prints  among  the 
primitive  settlers  of  rennsylvania.  For 
some  time,  he  pursued  his  favorite  em- 

f»loyment  with  red  and  yellow  colors 
which  he  learned  to  prepare  from  some 
ndians  who  had  roamed  to  Springfield), 
and  indiffo,  given  to  him  by  his  moth- 
er, together  with  brushes  made  of  the 
hair  of  a  cat.  At  length,  a  merchant 
named  Pennington,  who  was  his  cousin, 
havin|;  seen  his  sketches,  sent  him  a  box 
of  pamts  and  pencils,  with  canvass  pre- 
paid for  the  easel,  and  six  engravings. 
The  possession  of  this  treasure  almost 
prevented  him  from  sleeping.  He  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  gar- 
ret, where  he  commenced  his  labors 
with  the  dawn  eveiy  morning,  absenting 
himself  entirely  from  school,  ifntil  the  in- 

3 uiries  of  his  master  caused  a  search  and 
iscoveiT  to  be  made.    His  ibother  found 
him  in  bis  ihtdio ;  but   her  inclination 
to   anger   soon   subdded  on  beholding 
his  performance.     Instead   of  copying 
servilely,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
had  composed  a  picture  from  two  of  the 
engravings,  telling  a  neW'Stor^,  and  col- 
ored vrith  a  skill  and  effect  which,  in  her 
eyes,  were  surprising.    She  kissed  him 
with  rapture,  and  procured  his  pardon 
fit)m  her  husband  and  his  teacher.    Mr 
GaOt,  in  his  life  of  West,  says  that,  sixty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  he  had  the  grati- 
fication to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sublime  picture  of  Christ  Re- 
jected ;  on  which  occasion  the  painter  de- 
clared to  him,  that  there  were  inventive 
touches,  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay, 
which,  with  all  his  subsequent  knowledge 
and  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
surpass.    By  degrees,  the  report  that  a 
boy,  remarkable  for  his  talent  for  paint- 
ing, lived  at  Springfield,  began  to  extend 
until  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Flower, 
a  justice  of  Chester,  who,  having  looked 
ftC  his  works,  obtained  leave  from  his  pa- 
rents to  take  him,  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
his  house.      Whilst  residing  with   tb's 
ffentleman,  he  derived  great  advanta|,e 
from  the  conversation  of  the  governess  of 
his  daughters,  a  young  English  lady,  well 
acquainted  with  art,  and  with  the  Greek 
ana  Latin  poets,  and  who  loved  to  point 
out  to  the  young  artist  the  most  pic- 
turesque passages.    During  his  residence 
there,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  wife 
of  a  lawyer  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lancaster,    the   sight   of  which    made 
people  come  in  crowds  to  sit  to  him  for 
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their  likenesses.    He  likewise  executed  a 
painting  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  for  a 
gunsmith  of  Lancaster,  who  had  a  clas- 
sical turn.    On  his  return  to  Springfield, 
his  future  career  became  the  subject  of 
anxious  consideration;  and,  finally,  the 
matter  was  submitted,  by  his  parents,  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  society  to  which  they  be- 
Tonged.    A  deliberation  was  according]  v 
held,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  though 
the  Quakers  refuse  to  recognise  the  utili- 
ty of  paintine  to  mankind,  they  allowed 
the  youth  to  follow  the  vocation  for  which 
he  was  so  plainly  destmed.    Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  took  a  step  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  sect ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  received 
neither  admonition  or  remonstrance.  This 
was   to  join  the  troops  under  general 
Forbes,  who  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
relics  of  the  army  of  general  Braddock. 
He  was  called  home  in  a  short  time,  by 
intcUigence  of  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
and  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  the 
welcome  of  her  eyes  and  her  mute  bless- 
ing.   Tliis  was  a  severe  blow,  for  he  was 
devotedly  attached  to  her.    In  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  por- 
trait painter.    His  success  was  consider- 
able ;  and,  after  painting  the  heads  of  all 
who  desired  it  in  that  city,  he  repaired  to 
New  York,  where  his  profits  were,  also, 
not  insignificant.    In  1760,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Italy ;  and,  July   10  of  that 
year,  he  reached  Rome.    There  he  ob- 
tained access  to  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished personages,  and  first  made  him- 
self known  as  an  artist  by  a  portrait  of 
lord  Grantham,  which  was  attributed,  for 
a  time,  to  Mengs,    After  recovering  from 
an    illness   of  eleven  months'  duration, 
he  visited  the  different  cities  of  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  scattered  through  them. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  painted  a 
picture    of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and 
another  of  Angelica  and  Medora,  which 
increased  his  reputation,  and  opened  the 
way  to  those  marks  of  academic  appro- 
bation usually  bestowed  on  fortunate  art- 
ists.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Parma,  Florence  and  Bo- 
logna, to  the  former  of  which  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  St  Jerome  of  Cor- 
reggio,  of  great  excellence.    In  1763,  he 
went  to  London,  intending  to  proceed  to 
his  native   country;    but,   finding    that 
there  waa  a  great  probability  of  his  sue* 
eesB  as  a  historical  painter  in  that  me- 
tropolis, he  established  himself  there.  His 


rise  was  rapid.    He  was  mtrodtieed  to  ' 
the   king,  Geor^  III,  whom  he  ever 
found  a  steady  fnend  and  munificent  piU- 
ron,  and  by  whom,  on  his  first  presenta- 
ti6n,  he  was  directed  to  paint  the  picture 
of  the  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome. 
Lord  Rockmgfaam  madebim  anofterofa 
permanent  engagement,  with  a  salaiy  of 
£700  a  year,  to  embellish,  with  historical 
paintmgs,  his  mansion  in  Yorkshire ;  but 
he  preferred  depending  on  the  public. 
He  continued  to  be  the  king's  painter  un- 
til the  monarch  became  superannuated, 
executing  numerous  wori^s  on  historical 
and  religious  subjects,  besides  a  few  por- 
traits.   On  the  death  of  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, he  had  been  elected  president  of  the 
royal  academy,  and  took  his  place,  March 
24,  1792.    He  delivered  an  address  on 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded. 
When  George  III  was  fint  seized  with 
the  mental  malady  which  incapaciuted 
him  for  the  duties  of  government.  West 
was  engaged  in  executing  various  reli- 
gious pictures  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor ; 
but  wnen  that  event  occurred,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  labors  must  be  suspended 
until  further  orders.    On  the  recovery  of 
the  king,  he  was  directed  to  go  on  with 
the  works ;  but,  on  the  recurrence  of  bis 
illness,  he  was  again  ordered  to  suspend 
them.    The  story  of  his  dismissal  from 
court  was  spread  abroad,  with  many  ag- 
gravations, by  the  malevolence  of  ene- 
mies whom  his  success  had  created ;  and 
injurious  statements  were  cuxsulated  re- 
specting the  sums  which  he  had  received 
for  Jiis  pictures.      In    conseouerce,  he 
])ublished  an  account  of  what  ne  had  ob- 
tained, which  was  no  more  than  a  just 
comj^ensation  for  his  labors.    During  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  the  splendid  collec- 
tion, which  Napoleon  had  placed  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  masteri)iece8  of  art,  and 
was  treated,  in  that  city,  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  most  prominent  per- 
sons of  the  imperial  court    Soon  after 
his  return  to  London,  he  retired  from  his 
seat  as  preadent  of  the  royal  academy, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  an  opposition 
strong  in  numbers  and  ability ;  but,  in  a 
short  time,  he  was  restored  to  it  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote,  there  beine  but  one 
dissenting  voice.    In  liis  sixty-fifth  year, 
he  painted  the  celebrated  picture  of  Christ 
healing  tlie  sick,  for  the  Quakers  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  aid  them  in  the  erection  of 
an  hospital  in  that  town.    It  was  exhibit- 
ed in  London,  where  the  rush  to  see  it 
was  veiy  great,  and  the  opmion  of  its  ex- 
cellence so  high  that  he  was  offered  3000 
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fluineas  ibr  it  by  the  British  ioitkotioin.  Ab 
he  was  ftr  from  being  rich,  he  accepted 
the  ofier,  hut  on  eondftion  that  heehould 
be  allowed  to  make  a  copy,  with  akera- 
tkmfl,  for  Phihidelpbia.    He  did  ao ;  and 
the  work  ie  still  exhibited  in  that  city, 
where  the  profits  arising  from  it  have  ena- 
bled the  committee  of  the  hospital  to  en- 
larrn    the   building   and  '  receive  moro 
panencs.     The  succen  of  this  piece  im- 
pressed him  with  the  belief  that  his  ^ 
nius  appeared  to  most  advantage  in  pie- 
taies  or  large  dimensions.    **  As  old  age,** 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  **baiumbed  his 
faculties,  and  began  to  fireeze  up  the  well- 
sprinc  of  original  thought,  the  daring  in- 
trepidity of  the  man  seemed  but  to  grow 
and  auf^ent.     Immense  pictures,  em- 
bracinff  topics  which  woula  have  alarm- 
ed lofher  gpknBj  came  crowding  thick  on 
his  ftncy ;  and  he  was  the  only  person 
who  appeared  insensible  that  such  were 
too  weighty  for  his  handling."    He  fNiint- 
ed  several  worics  of  great  size ;  but  few 
were  willing  to  be  purchasers  of  pictures 
which  occupied  so  much  room.    i)omes* 
tic  sorrow  mingled  with  professional  dis- 
appointment   His  wife,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  for  some  sixty  years  in  uninter- 
rupted happineas,  died  I>ec.  6, 1817.    He 
did  not  survive  her  many  years.    With- 
out any  definite  complaint,  his  mental 
ftcukies  unimpaired,  his  cheerfulness  un- 
ecUpeed,  and  with  looks  serene  and  be- 
nevolent, he  expired  March  11, 1820,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.    He 
was  buried  beside  Reynolds,  Opie  and 
Ban^,  ui  St.  Paul's   cathedral.     West 
was  m  person  above  the  middle  size,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  and  firmly  and  compact- 
ly built    He  ever  preserved  a  sedate  so- 
briety of  sentiment,  and  happy  propriety 
of  manners,  the  results  of  a  devout  do- 
mestic education.    In  disposition,  he  was 
mild,  liberal  and  generous.    He  seriously 
impaired  his  fortune  by  his  kindness  to 
young  ardsts,  whom  he  endeavored  to 
Maist  in  every  way.    The  advice  which 
he  gave  them  in  his  discourMS  fVom  the 
prwident's  chair  was  marked  by  good 
sense  and  affection.    The  foUowmg  ex- 
tract in  relation  to  his  paiutings  is  from 
the  biography  of  him,  written  by  Allan 
Cunningham :— >'  As  his  life  was  long  and 
laborious,  his  productions  are  very  nu- 
m^ous.    He  painted  and  sketched  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  pictures,  mostly 
of  a  historical  and  religious  nature,  and 
left   more    than   two  hundred  original 
drawings  in  his  portfolio.     His  works 
vrore  supposed,  by  himself,  and,  for  a 
time,  by  others,  to  he  in  the  true  spirit  of 


the  great  masters ;  and  he  composed  them 
vrith  the  serious  ambition  and  h<4»e  of 
ilhistrating  Scripture,  and  rendering  (ps- 
pel  truth  more  impressive.    No  subject 
seemed  to  him  too  lofty  for  his  pencil :  he 
considered  himself  worthy  to  follow  the 
sublimest  flights  of  the  prophets,  and 
dared  to  limn  the  effiilgence  of  Qod*9 
gloiy,  and  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  jodg- 
inent.    In  all  his  works,  the  human  fbim 
was  exhibited  m  conformity  to  academic 
precepts ;  his  figures  were  arranged  with 
skill ;  the  coloring  was  varied  and  harmo- 
nious ;  the  eye  r^ted  pleased  on  the  per- 
formance ;  and  the  artist  seemed,  to  the 
ordinary  spectator,  to  have  done  his  task 
like  one  of  the  highest  of  the  sons  of 
geniua     But  below   all  this  splendor, 
there  was  httle  of  the  true  vitality ;  there 
was  a  monottmy,  too,  of  human  charac- 
ter ;  the  groupings  were  unlike  the  hap- 
py and  careless  combinations  of  nature ; 
and  the  figures  seemed  distributed  over 
the  canvass  by  line  and  measure,  like 
trees  m  a  plantation.    He  wanted  fire  and 
imagination  to  be  the  true  restorer  of  that 
grand  style  which  bewildered  Barry,  and 
was  talked  of  by  Reynolds.    Most  of  his 
works,  coUl,  formal,  bloodleas  and  pas- 
sionless, may  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones, 
when  the  fiesh  and  skin  had  come  upon 
the  skeletons,  and  before  the  breath  of 
God  had  informed  them  with  life  and 
feeling.    Though  such  is  the  general  im- 
pression which  the  works  of  West  make, 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are  distin- 
guished by  great  excellence.      In    his 
l>eath  on  the  Pale  Horse,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  sketch  of  that  picture,  he 
has  more  than  approached  the  masters 
and  princes  of  the  calling.    It  n,  indeed, 
irresistibly  fearful  to  see  the  triumphant 
march  of  the  terrific  phantom,  and  the 
dissolution  of  all  that  earth  is  proud  of 
beneath  his  tread.  War  and  peace,  sorrow 
and  joy,  youth  and  age,  all  who  love  and 
all  who  hate,  seem  planet-suruck.    The 
Death  of  Wolfe,  too,  is  natural  and  no- 
ble, and  the  Indian  Chief^  like  the  Onei- 
da warrior  of  Campbell,  *a  Stoic  of  the 
woods,  a  man  without  a  tear,'  was  a  hap- 
py thought.    The  Battle  of  La  Hogue  I 
Mve  heard  praised  as  tlie  best  historic 

Eicture  of  the  British  school,  by  one  not 
kely  to  be  mistaken,  and  who  would  not 
say  what  be  did  not  feel.  Many  of  his 
single  figures,  also,  are  of  a  high  order. 
There  is  a  natural  grace  in  the  looks  of 
some  of  his  women  which  few  painters 
have  ever  excelled."— See  Gait's  I^eand 
StudUi  of  Bei^omm  fftri  (London,  1816 
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and  1890);  and  Cuniuiijtfaaai'B  UintM  9f 
Endnrnt  BrUUh  PainUn. 

West  India  Apucot.   (See  Mauumi" 
Tree.) 

West  Indies  ;  the  extensive  archipel- 
ago which  lies  between  North  and  South 
America,  atretchuig  fiom  the  coast  of 
Florida,  in  the  twenty-eighth  degree,  to 
the  shores  of  Venezuela,  in  the  tenth  de- 
gree, of  north  latitude.  It  is  divided  by 
geographers  into  the  Bahamas,  composed 
of  fourteen  clusters  of  islands  and  *700 
keys ;  the  Great  Antilles,  comprising  the 
four  largest  islands  of  the  group,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica;  the  Les- 
ser Antilles,  stretching  from  Tnnidad,  in 
a  westerly  direction,  along  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America ;  and  the  Carib- 
bee  islands,  stretching,  like  a  great  bow, 
fh>m  Tobu^  to  Poito  Rico,  and  subdi- 
vided into  the  three  groups  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  islandSj  the  Lee- 
ward islands  and  the  Windward  islands. 
Each  of  the  divisions  above  memioned, 
and  the  most  important  individual  islands, 
have  been  described  separately.  The 
»> whole  archipelago,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  Bahamas,  lies  within  the  tor- 
rid zone.  The  name  India  was  given  to 
them  by  Columbus,  who  first  discovered 
them,  under  the  notion  that  they  formed 
part  of  India,  which  was  the  object  of  his 
search.  When  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered, the^  retained  the  name,  with  the 
prefix  frestj  to  denote  their  geogn4>hical 
position.  (See  America,  and  Cohmbus,) 
The  seasons,  as  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, are  divided  between  the  wet  and  the 
dry :  the  spring  bepns  with  May,  when 
the  fbliage  and  grass  become  more  ver- 
dant :  the  first  periodical  rains  set  in  about 
the  middle  or  the  month,  fidling  eveiy 
day  about  noon,  and  creating  a  rapid  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  thermometer 
at  this  season  varies  considerably,  but  its 
medium  height  is  about  75^.  After  these 
rains  have  prevailed  about  a  fortnight,  the 
weather  becomes  diy  and  settled,  and  the 
tropical  summer  roigns  in  full  gleiy.  The 
heat  at  this  time  is  tempered  by  sea 
breezes,  the  thermometer  standing,  on  an 
average,  at  about  80^.  The  nights  aro 
now  eminently  beautiful :  tlie  moon  is  so 
brilliant  that  the  smallest  print  is  legible 
by  her  light ;  and,  in  her  absence,  her  place 
is  supplied  by  the  brighmess  of  the  Milky 
Way,  and  the  radiance  of  the  planet  Ve- 
nus, which  is  such  as  to  cast  a  shade.  In 
the  middle  of  August,  the  heat  becomes 
excessive,  and  the  refxesbing  sea  breezes 
almost  entiroly  intermit.  This  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  succeeded  by  the  au- 


tumnal nuns,  which  become  general  in 
October,  and  pour  down  in  cataracts.  In 
the  interval  between  August  and  October, 
the  islands  are  visited  by  those  tremen- 
dous hurricanes,  which  efifect  so  much 
mischief.  (See  Hurneanei.)  Towards  the 
end  of  November,  a  change  takes  place: 
the  weather  becomes  serene  and  pleasant, 
and  northerly  and  north-easterly  winds 
prevail,  constituting  the  finest  wmter  on 
theglobe,  from  December  to  May.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  de- 
scription, particularly  in  the  large  islands, 
which  are  ofien  visited  by  reftMbing  land 
breezes  firom  the  interior  highlands.  (See 
the  articles  Cuba,  HmfH,  and  JammceL) 
The  islands  abound  generally  in  all  tropi- 
cal productions,  as  sugar,  cotton,  cofi»e, 
inchgo,  pimento,  cocoa,  medicinal  dnigs^ 
tobacco,  maize,  guava,  plantain,  cacao,  &^.; 
oranges,  lemons,  lunes,  pomegranates,  cit- 
rons, pine-apples,  &c.;  manioc,  yann, 
potatoes,  &c.  llie  mountains  contain 
great  varieties  of  trees,  adapted  for  cabi- 
net-work, ship-building,  and  other  pur- 
poses in  the  arts,  such  as  cedars,  mahog^ 
any,  lignum-vite,  iron-wood,  the  Indian 
fig-tree,  the  calabash-tree,  &c  The  in- 
digenous quadrupeds  are  the  agouti  (a  sort 
of^intermediate  species  between  the  rab- 
bit and  the  rat,  the  peccary  or  Mexicao 
hog,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the  rac- 
coon, the  musk-rat,  the  aico  or  American 
dog,  and  several  of  the  smaller  varieties 
of  monkey.  Most  of  these  species  are 
now  extinct  in  these  islands.  The  iguana, 
a  species  of  lizard,  and  the  mountain 
crab,  are  also  found  here.  The  birds  are 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  their  plumage :  among  them  are  the 
parrot,  in  many  varienea,  the  scariet  fia- 
mingo,  and  the  glittering  humming-bird, 
with  a  great  number  of  waterfowl  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Of  the  serpent  tribe  there 
fsne  many  varieties ;  but  few,  if  any,  are 
venomous :  the  aUigator,  and  the  briUiant 
and  changeable  goMmouche,  or  fly-catch- 
er, are  among  the  lizards. — ^The  West  In- 
dies were  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his 
first  voyaxe,  in  1499:  their  subsequent 
history  will  be  found  under  the  separate 
articles.  (See,  also,  Bucameers.)  The 
islands  were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery,  bf  two  distinct  races  of  na* 
tives,  the  Canbs,  occupying  the  Windward 
islands,  and  the  Arrowauks,  inhabiting 
Hayti,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Bahamas.  The  former  were  warlike 
and  fierce ;  the  latter  mild  and  peaceful, 
and  much  more  advanced  in  civilization. 
(See  Caribbtes.)  The  languages  of  these 
nations  were  difTerent.— See  Edwarda'b 
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HltHoryofOu  BriHsh  West  Indies  (3  toIs., 
1807) ;  T.  Soutbey's  History  of  the  West 
huiits  (3  vols^  I^J ;  <uid  the  works  of 
Humboldt.— -The  West  India  islands  are, 
with  the  exception  of  Hayti,  still  in  the 
lioesession  of  European  powers.  (See 
Colony,) — 1.  Spanish  ffest  mdies,  Spain 
has  not  retained  a  foot  of  ground  on  the 
American  continent  The  sole  remnants 
of  hersplefidid  colonial  empire  in  the  new 
worid,  are  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  lanest 
and  finest  of  the  West  India  islands,  Por- 
to Rico,  with  several  dependencies,  and 
Passage,  Serpent,  and  Bieque  or  Crab 
islands,  among  the  Virgin  islands.  The 
Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  now  forms 
part  of  the  Haytian  republic,  and  the 
islands  of  Margaritta,  with  Blanquilla, 
Tortuga,  &c.,  belong  to  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.— 3.  French  West  Indus,  Pre- 
viously to  the  insurrection  of  1792,  St. 
Doming  was  the  most  valuable  French 
colony  m  the  West  Indies ;  but  that  event 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  island,  under  the  name 
of  Hayti.  Having  sold  Louisiana  to  the  U. 
States,  and  ceded  other  colonies  to  the  Eng- 


lish, France  now  possesses  only  Gaada- 
loupe  and  Martinique,  with  the  small 
islands  of  Mariegalame  and  Deseada,  in 
the  West  Indies.— See  Les  MtHUs  Fran- 
cmses,  jusrticutih'ement  Guaddouoe,  by 
Boyer-Peyseleau  (3  vols.,  Paris,  18©).— 
a  Danish  JTest  Indies,  The  Danes  pos* 
sess  only  the  small  islands  of  St.  Thomaa, 
St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  St  John, 
belondng  to  the  Virvin  islands. — 4.  Swed- 
ish West  Indies.  The  Swedes  possess 
only  one  colony,  the  small  but  fertile 
island  of  St  Bartholomew. — 5.  Didch 
West  Indies,  To  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  belong  the  isluids  of  Cun- 
coa,  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of 
St  Martin,  with  the  smaller  islands  of 
Aruba,  Aves  and  Banaire.  Curacoa, 
former^  important  as  an  entrepot,  na» 
lost  much  of  its  trade  since  the  South 
American  revolution,  as  the  aoods  in- 
tended for  the  continent  are  forwarded 
direct  to  their  place  of  destination.— 6L 
Br&ishWesthKHes,  The  following  uble 
shows  the  British  West  India  islands^ 
with  the  eitports  and  imparts,  and  popu- 
lation fbr  1829: 


Antigua,.  . 
Barhadoes,. 
Domiiiica, 
Gienada,  . 


Jamaiea, 


womssnat,  • 

Nam, 

StKitts,  .  . 
St  Lucia,  . 
St  Vinottit, 
ToliaflN),  .  . 
Tortcria,.  .  . 
Anguilla,  .  . 
Trinidaa,.  . 
Bafaaroaa,.  . 
Benmidas,  • 


WbltM. 


1,960 

14,969 

840 

801 

No 


Frae 
Colored. 


3,805 
5,146 
3,606 
3,786 

.fif«e  population  V 
^about  38,000      ^ 


700 

1,612 

979 

1,301 

333 

477 

365 

4,^1 

4,340 

3,905 


814 
3,000 
3,000 
3,718 
3,834 
1,164 
1,396 

337 

15,956 

2,991 

788 


fllftVM. 


29,839 
81,908 
15,392 
34,145 

323,421 

6,363 

94S59 

19,310 

13,661 


13,556 
5,399 


34,006 
9,368 
4,608 


Exporuto 
O.  Britain. 


£285,500 
489,314 
141,911 
359,813 

3,741,179 

40,958 
78,378 
193,280 
157,533 
414^548 
158,385 


694,001 

17,915 

4,901 


6.  Britain. 


£146,657 

369^» 

27,478 

93,015 

^761,483 

8,302 
25,233 
97,234 
51,505 
99,891 
51,368 

5,666 

361,077 
51,534 
34,817 


West  Poiitt  ;  a  village  of  New  York, 
and  military  post,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  where  it  passes  through  tlie 
Highlands,  in  the  township  of  Cornwall, 
in  Orange  county,  fifty-three  miles,  by 
water,  above  New  York,  and  one  hundred 
below  Albany.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  this  point  was  stronglj^  fortified,  and 
deemed  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
tresses in  America.  The  plain  that  forms 
the  bank  of  the  river  is  elevated  188  feet ; 
and  fort  Putnam,  a  short  distance  in  itf 


rear,  is  598  feet  Most  of  tlie  former 
works  are  now  in  ruins.  (For  the  treach- 
erous attempt  of  Arnold  to  surrender  tliis 
place  to  the  British,  see  ,^moUL) — ^The 
miliUiry  accdemy  consists  of  the  corps  of 
engineers ;  of  one  professor  and  an  as* 
fflstant  professor  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy ;  one  professor  and  one 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics ;  ona 
professor  and  an  assistant  professor  of  the 
art  of  engineering,  in  all  its  branches ;  a 
chaplain  and  proranor  of  ethics;  a  teacher 
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of  drawioff;  a  surgeon;  and  a  sword* 
master.  Tlie  numtor  of  cadets  is  limited 
to  250.  Thev  may  be  attached,  at  the 
discretioD  of  the  president  of  the  U.  Statesi 
as  students  to  the  military  academy,  and 
become  subject  to  its  re^jplations.  They 
are  arranged  in  companies  of  non-com- 
misloned  officers  and  privates,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  militaiy  instniction.  There  are 
fi)ur  musicians  to  each  company ;  and  the 
corps  is  trained  and  taught  in  all  the  du- 
ties of  a  private,  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, and  an  officer;  is  encamped  at  least 
three  months  in  eaich  year,  and  instructed 
in  all  the  duties  incident  to  a  regular 
camp.  Candidates  for  cadets  must  not 
be  under  fourteen^  nor  over  twenty  yeari 
of  a^,  and  must  be  previously  versed  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  must 
sign  articles,  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  enming  ^  serve 
uve  years,  unless  sooner  disdba^^.  The 
pay  of  a  cadet  is  sixteen  doUars  a  month, 
and  two  rations  a  day.  WLen  any  cadet 
has  received  a  regular  degree  from  the 
academic  staff,  afier  going  through  all  the 
classes,  he  is  considered  as  among  the 
candidates  for  a  commission  in  any  corps, 
according  to  the  duties  he  may  be  judged 
competent  to  perfoim ;  and  if  there  is  not, 
at  the  time,  a  vacancy  in  such  corps,  he 
may  be  attached  to  it  at  the  discretion  of 
the  president,  by  brevet  of  the  lowest 
rank,  until  a  vacancy  shall  happen.  The 
chief  engineer  is,  ex  ^fieioj  inspector  of  the 
military  academy. 

West  Prussia;  previous  to  1773, 
called  Polisk  PriMna^  because  it  belonged 
to  that  part  of  Prussia  which  the  crown 
of  Poland  had  reserved,  when  it  invested 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  with  the  duchy  of 
Prussia,  in  1535.  (See  Pruana,)  Dant- 
zic.  Thorn  and  Elbing  were  theprincipal 
towns  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  1773,  Fred- 
eric II  took  possession  of  it  (see  Pokmd), 
with  the  exception  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn, 
which  fell  into  his  hands  in  1793^  By  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  a  part  of  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  one  portion  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritoiy  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw, Dantzic  being  erect^  into  a  fiee 
city ;  but,  in  1815,  it  was  restored  to  Prus- 
sia b^  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It  now 
constitutes  a  Prussian  province,  with  a 
population  of  793,307  souls,  and  is  di- 
viaed  into  the  two  governments  of  Dant- 
zic and  Marienwerder,  with  chief  towns 
of  the  same  name. 

Westall,  Richard,  R.  A.,  a  native  of 
Reepham,  in  Norfolk,  viras  originally  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  die  law,  from 
which  he  was,  however,  drawn  away  by 


Z 


the  seductions  of  the  fine  arts.  Nature 
intended  him  for  an  artist,  and  he  obeyed 
her  dictates.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
a  royal  academician;  and  he  holds  an 
elevated  rank  among  British  painters.  In 
the  graceful  and  the  beautiful  he  has  few 
rivab.  Besides  his  large  pictures,  Mr. 
Westall  has  produced  almost  inuumerablp 
smaller  drawings.  There  are  few  mod- 
em popular  works  which  have  not  been 
illustrated  by  his  penciL  But  his  talent 
is  not  confined  to  tne  easel.  He  has  also 
published  a  volume  entitled  A  Dav  in 
Spring  and  other  Poems  (8vo.,  1806), 
which  affords  proof  of  an  elegant  and 
cultivated  mind.— His  brother  WHliam 
has  acquired  eminence  as  a  landscape 
painter.  In  his  capacity  of  artist,  he  ac- 
companied captain  Flindenon  his  Aus- 
tralasian voyace  of  discovery,  and  made 
many  masterhr  views,  some  of  which 
were  engraved,  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  illustrate  the  narrative  of  the 
expedition.  With  the  view  of  obtaining 
still  further  improvement  in  this  branch 
of  art,  Mr.  Westall  has  also  been  en- 
in  other  voyages.  He  has  pub- 
ied,  with  descriptions.  Views  of  Scene- 
in  Madeira,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

le  East  Indies,  St  Helena  and  Jamaica 
(folio,  1811—1814);  Views  of  the  Lakes 
of  Cumberland ;  Great  Britain  illustrated ; 
and  other  woiks  of  equal  merit. 

Wbsterr  Empire.  Theodosius  the 
Great,  the  last  sole  sovereign  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  shordy  berore  his  death, 
divided,  by  his  will,  that  immense  extent 
of  territory  between  his  sons,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  neither  jof  whom  was  then 
of  age,  the  fiirmer  being  eighteen  years 
old,  and  the  latter  only  eleven.  Arcadius 
was  to  possess  the  f^t  (see  ByzantmB  Em- 
pire)^ his  brother,  the  West ;  which  coin- 
prehended  Italy,  Afirica,  Gaul,  Spaing  Brit- 
ain, and  half  of  lUyria.  The  empire,  thus 
divided,  was  to  be  ruled  in  common,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Theodosins,  bv 
the  two  brothers ;  but  the  reunion  of  both 
crowns  upon  one  head  was  to  remain 
lawful,  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  pene- 
trating mind  of  the  emperor,  that  such  a 
union  could  alone  preserve  the  empire 
from  ruin.  At  the  death  of  Theodesius, 
January  11,  395,  the  guardians  appointed 
for  his  sons  entered  upon  their  duties; 
the  minister  Rufinus,  a  Gaul,  ruling  for 
Arcadius,  and  the  coraniander-in-chie/j 
Stilicho,  a  Vandal  (by  marriage,  a  nephew 
of  the  late  emperor),  for  Honorius.  Rufi- 
nus was  soon  overthrown  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  general,  and  the  plans  of 
the  latter  were  afterwards  frustrated  by 
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ihe  aitifices  of  the  court  of  CoBMaitiiio- 
pie.  Stilicho  did,  iodeMl,  at  the  wish  of 
KaSsMBj  divide  the  teiTitories»  the  aimy, 
and  the  imnieiiBe  treasures  left  by  the 
emperor;  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
yielding  to  him  <»ie  half  of  the  power  of 
regent,  as  guardian  to  the  voung  emperor 
of  the  East  The  general  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  portion  of  the  troops 
belonging  to  Arcaoius,  ostensibly  to  lead 
diem  to  their  proper  commander,  but  in 
ftct  to  secure  to  himself  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  of  both  portions  of  the  em- 
pire. He  had  already  reached  lliesBa- 
lonica,  on  the  way  to  ConstantiBople, 
when  Rufinus,  dreading  above  all  things 
his  appearance  in  person,  sent  orders  to 
him  to  halt,  with  the  declaration  that  eve- 
ry step  he  took  nearer  the  capital  would 
be  de«med  an  act  of  hostility.  Stilicho 
was  too  prudent  to  disobey  openly ;  but 
he  was  determined  to  remove  out  of  bis 
way  a  rival  bold  enough  to  oppose  him, 
the  general  and  deliverer  of  the  imperial 
bouse.  Gainas,  a  Goth,  appointed  by  liim 
general  of  the  aimy  of  the  East,  received 
his  orders;  and  Rufinus,  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  already  prepared  for  such  an 
event,  was  assassinated  on  the  field  of 
Mars,  before  Constantinople,  by  an  auda- 
cious soldier,  under  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror Arcadius.  But  Stilicho  was  still 
ftrther  than  before  fitnn  the  object  of  his 
wishes.  The  sagacious  courtier  Eutro- 
|noB^  first  chamberlain  and  principal  fa- 
vorite of  Arcadius,  and  the  empress  Eu- 
dozia,  as  remarkable  for  her  talents  as  for 
her  channs,  were  too  well  pleased  with 
the  power  which  they  exercised  over  the 
weak  prince,  to  allow  the  general  an  in- 
fluence which  miffht  become  dangerous 
to  the  fovorite.  Arcadius  himself  roi^ht 
also  prefor  the  mild  sway  of  the  courtier, 
and  of  his  beautifol  wife,  to  that  of  the  stem 
and  able  soldier.  The  dependence  of  the 
troops,  and  of  their  general  Gainas,  was 
seeitred ;  and  after  every  means  had  been 
tried  to  injure  Stilicho  in  the  public  opin- 
ion, a  decree  of  the  senate  of  Constanti- 
nople was  procured,  declaring  him  an 
enemy  of  the  state,  and  all  his  possessions 
widiin  tfie  limits  of  the  East  forfeited. 
Attempts  were  made  upon  his  life,  but 
without  success.  This  hostility  a|pEiin8t 
the  regent  of  the  Roman  dominions  m  the 
West,  gave  the  first  signal  for  a  division 
of  the  enipire ;  and  the  wise  views  of  the 
pnident  Theodosius  foiled  tbrouf^  the 
passions  of  a  few  men,  and  the  weakness 
of  lus  two  voung  sons,  who  were  unable 
to  restrain  them.  Stilicho  na^t  perhaps 
have  opened  the  way  to  the  palace  of  ^- 


eadiuswith  the  sword;  but  the  terrible 
image  of  a  civil  war  restruned  the  am- 
bition of  a  man  who  certainlv  could  not 
be  charged  with  want  of  boldness.  He 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  pujnl  Honorius,  and  to  the 
government  of  his  dominions.  After  the  re- 
bellious governor  of  Africa,Gildo,  had  been 
conqueied  bv  his  own  brother,  the  Moor- 
ish prince  Mascezel,  who  revenged  upon 
the  tyrant  the  murder  of  his  two  children, 
and  when  he  had  himself  ended  his  cam- 
paign in  Greece  acainst  the  Goths,  Stili- 
cho married  his  dsuffhter  Maria  to  her 
cousin,  the  emperor  Honorius,  then  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  in  the  year  396  of  the 
Christian  era.  Ten  years  after,  e^e  died, 
as  the  historians  say,  still  a  virgin.  Two 
years  after  this  marriage,  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  prevented  by 
Stilicho,  in  the  year  997,  fiom  subduing 
Greece,  resolved  to  avense  himself  and 
m  the  year  400  attacked  Italy.  Honorius 
fled  ftoro  Milan  to  the  castle  of  Asta  (now 
Atti)f  upon  the  Tanarus.  Being  besieged 
there,  he  was  on  the  point  of  a  shameful 
surrender,  when  Stilicho,  who  had  col- 
lected the  scattered  troops  of  the  West, 
passed  the  Adda,  and  saved  Italy.  A)a- 
ric'«  camp  at  Pollentia,  with  the  treasures 
collected  ni  Greece,  and  Alaric's  wife, 
became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  kin^  of  the  Goths  marched 
to  Rome.  In  vain  did  Stilicho  offer  to 
restore  his  treasures  and  his  wife,  to  in- 
duce him  to  retreat  Another  battle  was 
fought  at  Verona,  in  the  year  403,  and 
Alaric,  after  an  entire  defeat,  in  which  he 
came  near  losing  his  life,  saw  himself 
obliged  to  leave  Italy.  In  404,  Honorius, 
with  the  victorious  Stilicho  at  his  side, 
entered  ancient  Rome  in  triumph.  The 
city  received  its  emperor  with  rejoicines ; 
and  he  perpetuateu  the  memory  of  his 
presence  by  an  edict  suppressing  the 
nghts  of  gladiators  at  the  public  games. 
After  a  visit  of  some  months,  Honorius 
left  Rome  to  live  more  securely  in  the 
fortified  city  of  Ravenna.  Two  years 
later,  Radagaisus,  at  the  head  of  200,000 
Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  other  warriors, 
broke  through  the  Alps,  aud  advanced  to 
Florence.  Stilicho,  who  had  been  busily 
forming  an  army,  without  being  able  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians, 
hastened,  with  40,000  men,  to  supnort  the 
failing  strength  of  the  empire.  He  en- 
closed Radagaisus  by  a  chain  of  forts,  sup- 
plied the  suffering  Florence  with  means 
of  subsistence,  while  the  barbarians  were 
exposed  to  hunger,  and  at  last,  in  a  gen- 
eral attack,  completed  by  the  sword  what 
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ianune  had  begun.  RadagaiaMwaB  token 
and  executed;  the  other  prisooeiB  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Thus  was  Italy  a  second 
time  delivered;  but  these  r^)eated  blows 
shook  the  tottering  pillars  of  the  empire. 
The  remainder  of  the  barbarian  anny  in- 
vaded Gaul  in  407,  and  the  Germans, 
Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  soon  became 
mastersofseven  Gallic  provinces  and  of 
the  Rhine,  at  that  time  without  troops,  as 
Stilicho  had  collected  them  to  conquer  in 
the  fields  of  Florence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Roman  army  in  Britain  revolted,  and 
determined  to  give  themselves  an  empe- 
ror ;  but  the  third  one  chosen,  Constan- 
tine,  a  common  soldier,  whose  name  was 
the  cause  of  his  elevation,  alone  main- 
tained himself.  His  two  predecespjrs, 
Marcus  and  Gratian,  perished  by  tho  dag- 
ger, after  a  few  months  of  power.  Con- 
stantine  landed  at  Boulogne,  an^'^  the  Gal- 
lic provinces,  forsaken  by  Hr^orius  and 
conquered  b^  the  Germans^  '^v illingly  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  Go^n  Sanls,  who 
was  charged  to  bring  the  rebePs  head  to 
Ravenna,  thought  himself  fortunate,  after 
an  attack  of  seven  days  upon  the  lines  of 
the  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain  at  Vi- 
enne,  to  lead  back  his  exhausted  army 
across  the  Alps,  which  now  formed  the 
barrier  between  Honorius  and  Constan- 
tine.  The  latter,  shortly  after,  in  408, 
added  to  his  new  kin^om  that  of  Spain 
(where  he  had  experienced  a  sli^t  re- 
bistance  from  four  relations  of  me  de- 
ceased emperor  Theodosius,  who  lived 
there  in  opulence),  and  found  the  people 
well  disposed  to  obey  him.  While  these 
events  were  taking  place  between  the 
Alps  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  others 
occurred  at  the  court  of  Ravenna,  which, 
after  a  series  of  misfortunes,  of  weak- 
nesses, and  of  crimes,  caused  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Western  empire.  Ala- 
ric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  obtained  the 
friendship  of  his  former  opponent,  SdU- 
cho,  and,  in  consequence  of^  a  league  of 
peace  and  amity  with  Honorius,  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Ro- 
man army  in  Dlyria.  Stilicho  had  long 
contemplated  the  reunion  of  the  eastern 
part  of^  this  territory  with  the  western, 
and  wished  also  to  employ  Alaric  at  a 
distance  from  Italy,  by  directing  him  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Alaric  did, 
indeed,  make  a  few  movements  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus ;  but  from  iEmona  he 
sent  to  Ravenna  a  demand  for  the  repay- 
ment of  large  sums,  expended  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Honorius,  and  proposed  that  some 
western  province  should  be  given  to  him 
as  a  permanent  settlement  for  his  people, 


pronaiaiiig  to  reduce  ConstaDtine  to  sub- 
misaoD.  Afler  violent  scenes  in  the  Ro- 
man senate,  Stilicho  canried  his  motion, 
that  a  sum  of  4000  pounds  of  gold  shoukl 
be  (|iven  as  a  8ul»idy  to  the  impatient 
creditor.  But  the  secret  anger  of  the 
senate  at  this  act  of  condescension,  which 
was  caused  by  Stilicho's  better  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  the  Goth,  was  shared, 
and  perhaps  excited,  by  the  army.  Ho- 
norius begtan  to  fear  his  old  minister.  It 
was  DOW  insinuated  to  him  that  Sdlicho 
intended  to  place  his  son  Ekicherius  upon 
the  throne:  he  therefore  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  execution  of  a  man  who  had 
been  thus  far  the  sole  suppoit  of  the  tot- 
tering empire  of  the  West.  Stilicho  lost 
his  head  in  the  year  408.  His  son,  and 
several  of  his  friends,  underwent  a  simi- 
lar fiite ;  and  Honorius  even  divorced  his 
second  wife,  Thermantia,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Stilicho.  From  this  time  the  weak 
monarch  found  hunself  in  the  hands  of 
&vorites,  who  could  not  estimate  how 
great  a  service  they  had  rendered  Alaric, 
by  causing  the  death  of  Stilicho.  The 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  been  faith- 
fully devoted  to  the  old  general,  revenged 
his  death  by  passing  over,  to  the  number 
of  90,000,  to  the  service  of  Alaric.  The 
court  at  Ravenna  was  still  deliberating 
how  it  should  answer  the  demands  of 
Alaric,  when  the  latter  crossed  the  Alps, 
the  Po,  pressed  forward  to  Rimini,  seized 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  and,  in  408, 
pitched  his  camp  before  Rome,  which  he 
sunrounded  so  completely  as  to  reduce  the 
city  to  the  most  deplorable  extremity  for 
want  of  food.  W hen  an  ambassador  from 
Rome,  sent  to  Alaric's  camp,  dared  to  de- 
clare to  him  that,  if  he  rejected  an  honor- 
able capitulation,  the  whole  population 
would  rush  out  against  him,  the  ferocious 
warrior  answered  abrupdy,  "The  thicker 
the  grass,  the  easier  to  mow."  After  hav- 
ing demanded  an  enormous  ransom  for 
the  city,  he  was  asked,  **  And  what  will 
you  leave  us,  if  you  demand  this  of  us  ?" 
"Your  lives,"  was  the  reply.  He  yielded, 
however,  in  some  of  his  demands  (see 
Jlaric)y  and  left  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  to  take  up  his  winter-quartei-s  in 
Tuscany.  Soon  after,  his  army  was  in- 
creased to  more  than  100,000  men,  his 
brother-in-law,  Adolphus  (Ataulf ),  hav- 
ing fought  his  way  to  him  from  the  Dan- 
ube, witli  a  body  of  Gotlis  and  Huns. 
After  fruidess  negotiations  for  peace  with 
Honorius,  Alaric,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  port  and  town  of  Ostia, 
marched  back  to  Rome,  where,  with  the 
consent  of  the  people  and  the  senate,  he 
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named  a  new  emperor,  the  prefect  Atta- 
kis,  and  took  him  with  him  to  Ravenna 
in  409.    Honoriua  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
eousin,  the  young  emperor  Theodoeius, 
tt  Constantinople,  when  he  saw  his  throne 
nved  by  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of  his 
general  Heraclian  in  Africa,  by  the  fideli- 
ty of  his  body-cuard,  secuied  by  lar- 
gesses, and  by  the  imprudent  measures 
of  Attalus.    Alaric  himself  deposed  Atta- 
his,  and  sent  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  to 
Ravenna.  But  Sams,  the  ceneral  of  Ho- 
noriua, attacked  Alaric,  kilted  many  of  his 
followers,  and  declared  him  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  and  unworthy  of  the  alliance 
of  his  emperor.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Rmne,  which  he  took  in  the  night  of  the 
34th  of  August,  410,  one  of  the  gates 
havinff  been  opened  to  him  by  the  treacfa- 
eiy  of  slaves  in  the  town.    The  old  capi- 
tal of  the  world  was  pillaged,  and  in  part 
burned.    The  treasures  ofthe  inhabitants, 
including  many  valuable  works  of  Ro- 
man or  Grecian  art,  became  the  prey  of 
the  barbarians.    The  churches  and  tneir 
treasures    remained   inviolate,    by   the 
special  order  of  Alaric.    This  took  place 
1163  years  after  the  buildinff  of  the  city 
by  Romulus.    Alaric  now  left  Rome,  and 
piUaged  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  died 
in  410.     Adolphus,    bis  successor,  left 
Italy  in  two  years,  laden  with  the  booty 
of  R(Hne  and  of  the  southern  provinces, 
after  having  received  in  marriage  Pkr 
cidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius.    He  went, 
in  412,  to  Gaul  and  to  Spain,  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visiffoths. 
Italy  now  breathed  more  freely.    Rome 
arose  proudly  firom  its  ashes;  and  the 
empire  might  perhaps  have  acquired  new 
viffor,  but  for  the  weakness  ot  its  ruler, 
who  lived  eleven  years  after  the  departure 
of  Adolphus.    Gaul,  indeed,  was  brought 
again  under  his  power  by  the  valor  of 
the  Roman  general  Constantius,  who  con- 
quered Constantine,andobtained  in  recom- 
pense the  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus, 
who  bad  shortly  before  been  murdered, 
and  a  share  in  the  imperial  power  with  Ho- 
norius.   But  Gaul,  as  well  as  Spain,  was 
incessantly  torn  by  domestic  su-ife.    Brit- 
ain and  Africa  were  lost,  and  the  most 
unhappy  discord   reigned   at   Ravenna, 
where  Placidia,  a  second  time  a  widow, 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  Constantius, 
was  seeking  to  retain  her  powers  when 
Honorius  died,  on  the  24th  August,  423,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign.    Pla- 
cidia carried  the  news  to  Constantinople, 
whither  she  had  fled  with  her  children, 
«k  account  of  the  troubles  at  Ravenna. 
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Under  the  protection  of  her   nephew, 
Theodoeius  II,  the  youn^  emperor  of  the 
East,  the  son  of  Placidia  and  Constan- 
tius, a  child  of  but  nx  years,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  West,  with  the 
title  of  Valentinian  III.    Placidia  was  de* 
clared  regent,  and  maintained  her  power 
as  such  during  twenty-five  years,  in  which 
the    Western    empire   was    continually 
brought  nearer  to  its  iall.    Under  Valen- 
tinian, the  Vandal  kingdom  was  founded 
in  Ronaan  Africa,  by  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  in  428.    The  Western  em- 
jHre  experienced  a  fiirther  loss  in  the  ces- 
sion of  the  western  part  of  Illyria  to  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  by  which  Placidia 
obtained  in  marriage  fi>r  her  son,  Eudoxia, 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais, 
in  437,  and  likewise  indemnified  the  court 
of  Byzantium  for  the  expenses  of  a  war 
against  John,  who  had  been  private  secre- 
tary of  Honorius,  and,  after  his  death,  had 
sought  to  obtain  possession  of  the  throne. 
Atma,  king  of  the  Huns,  an  aUy  of  Gen- 
seric, now  demanded  the  hand  or  Honoria, 
sister  of  Valentinian,  with  her  inheritance. 
From  Conatandnople,whither  she  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  her  too  great  in- 
timacy with  her  chamberlain  Eugenius, 
she  had  otnnred  to  the  king  of  the  Huns 
her  person  and  her  claims  upon  Italy.   A 
refusal  immediately  caused  a  war,  which 
Attila  beean  with  an  attack  upon  Gaul, 
and  wbick  ended  with  a  great  battle  in 
the  Catalaunian  plains  (near  Chalons),  in 
450,  when  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  to- 
flether  with  Theodoric,  King  ofthe  Goths, 
defeated  the  army  of  Attila,  and  might, 
peiiiaps,  have  entirely  destroyed  his  pow- 
er, if  the  political  consideration  of  pre- 
serving in  tne  Huns  a  counterpoise  against 
the  powerful  Goths,  had   not   induced 
Aetius  to  retreat,  and  to  separate  from  his 
ally.    Thereupon  Attila,  to  make  good 
his  claims  upon  the  princess  Honoria  and 
her  inheritance,  broke  into  Italy,  in  451, 
where  he  destroyed  Aquileia,  Padua,  Vi- 
cenza,  Verona  and  Bergamo.     He  had 
plundered  Milan  and  Pavia,  when  Valen- 
tinian made  proposals  of  peace  by  an  em- 
bassy sent  from  Rome.    The  eloquence 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo  I,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and  tiie 
impression  which  his  representations  pro- 
duced on  Attila,  induced  him  to  refrain 
from  the  pillage  of  Rome,  for  a  sum  equal 
in  value  to  me  iidieritance  of  Honoria. 
The  beautiful  Ildico  made  Attila  fi>rpet 
Honoria,  who,  by  imprisonment  for  life, 
atoned  for  her  desire  to  become  queen  of 
the  Huns.    After  the  death  of  Attila,  in 
453,  Valentinian  might  have  ruled  happl- 
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ly,  had  be  been  able  to  reatrain  bis  paa- 
- —     The  ineinuatioiiB  of  the  eunuch 


HencUus  made  him  suspect  treacheiy  in 
the  pride  of  his  (^mralAetias.  He  there- 
lore  slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  an 
ahercation  in  the  palace  at  Rome.  He 
aiVerwards  dishonored  the  wife  of  the 
senator  Mazimus.  The  injured  husband 
avenged  himself^  and,  on  the  15th  March, 
455,  Valentinian  feUl  on  the  field  of  Mars, 
with  his  ftvoffite  HeracHus,  under  the 
swords  of  two  followers  of  the  murdered 
Ac^us,  who  belonged  to  the  emperor's 
body-guard.  The  senator  and  patrician 
Petronius  Maximus  was  hereupon  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  senate  and  peo- 
de.  He  married  his  son  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  and  obliged 
Valentinian's  widow,  Eudoxia,  to  espouse 
hioL  After  three  months,  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  her  hatred.  .  Eudoxia,  unable  to 
obtaia  assistance  from  Constantinople, 
called  upon  king  Genseric,  in  Carthage, 
to  deliver  her  from  an  abhorred  husband. 
Genseric  landed  in  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
flying  Mazimus  was  stoned  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  but 
the  capital,  again  saved,  by  the  eloquence 
of  Leo  the  Ureal,  from  nre  and  sword, 
was  pillaged  during  fourteen  days.  All 
the  monuments  of  former  times,  and  all 
the  wealth  collected  in  forty-five  years, 
since  the  sack  of  Alaric,  became  the  prey 
of  the  conquerors,  who  likewise  dragged 
to  Africa,  in  their  ships,  many  thousand 
Romans  of  both  sexes.  While  these  events 
were  taking  place  in  Rome,  Avitus,  a  Gaul, 
prefect  of  Gaul  under  Valentinian,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  Maximus  general  of 
the  army  in  that  country,  a  man  offfreat  tal- 
ents and  knowledge,  supported  by  The- 
odoric,  kinff  of  the  Visigoths,  received  the 
crown  of  the  Western  empire  at  Aries, 
Aug.  15,  455,  vras  acknowiedced  by  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  aJiBO,  though 
with  secret  dissatisraction,  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  Theodoric,  who 
went,  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  to  drive 
the  ^levi  from  Spain,  treated  this  country 
with  the  severity  of  a  conqueror.  Avitus 
rendered  himself  contemptible  by  his  sen- 
suality. Ricimer,  one  or  the  cmef  com- 
manders of  the  mercenary  troops,  sent  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  after  a  victory  over 
the  fleet  of  the  Vandals,  returned,  and 
was  bailed  by  the  people  as  their  deliver- 
er^  and  announced  to  Avitus,  Oct.  16, 
4S7,  that  his  reign  was  ended.  Avitus,  con- 
demned to  deaSi  by  the  senate,  fled,  and 
perished  in  his  flight  Majorian,  formerly 
a  eokiier  under  Aetius,  was  now  raised 
by  Ridmer  tt>  the  impenal  dignity,  which 


he  adorned  by  his  virtue  and  his  vrisdonv 
Many  useful  regulations,  eqiecially  with 
ref^aid  to  taxes  and  public  morals,  distin- 
guished his  domestic  administmtion, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  defeat  Theodoric,  and  aim  tb 
obtain  some  advantages  over  Genaeric, 
who  had  a^n  attacked  Italy.  Nothmg 
but  the  accidental  loss  of  his  fleei^  in  the 
year  460,  prevented  him  from  utterly  de- 
stroying the  power  of  the  Vandals.  But 
Rome  viras  no  longer  worthy  of  such  a 
ruler ;  and  Majorian  fell  a  victim  to  the 
genera]  corruption,  and  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies.  Ricimer  suddenly  took  from 
him  the  purple,  and,  five  days  after,  his 
Kfe,  Aug.  7,  461,  having  spread  the  re- 
port that  he  had  died  of  Uiedysenteiy.  A 
certain  Livius  Severtis  viras  proclaimed 
emperor,  but  was  put  out  of  the  way  in 
465.  The  supreme  power,  in  the  course 
of  these  five  years  and  the  two  fi>Uowing, 
during  which  the  throne  remained  vacant, 
was  solely  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer,  who 
did  not,  however,  dare  to  take  the  impe- 
rial tide.  But,  being  pressed  by  the 
Vandals,  he  soon  saw  himself  obliged  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East ;  and  the  court  of  Constantinople 
made  a  league  with  Rome,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  emperor  Leo 
to  name  the  ruler  of  the  West  The  Gre- 
cian patrician  Antfaemius  was  appointed, 
and  entered  the  capital  with  great  pomp, 
April  1S2, 467.  He  gave  his  daughter  m 
marriage  to  Ricimer,  and  many  mterests 
formerly  divided  seemed  now  reunited  for 
the  welfare  of  Rome.  But  the  war  with 
the  Vandals  was  continued  vrith  varying 
fortune.  It  cost  immense  sums;  and, 
soon  after,  a  misunderstanding  took  place 
between  Anthemiusand  Ricimer,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  marched  to  Milan.  By  the 
mediation  of  Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia, 
a  reconciliation  was,  indeed,  effected  be- 
tvreen  them ;  but,  shortly  after,  Ricimer, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  reinforced  1^ 
the  Burgundians  and  Suevi,  appeared  be- 
fore Rome,  proclaimed  the  senator  Olyb- 
rius,  son-in-law  to  Valentinian,  emperor 
of  the  West,  March  23,  473,  and  took 
Rome,  which  Anthemius  had  defended  for 
three  months  with  a  people  devoted  to  his 
cause.  Anthemius  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  son-in-law.  July  11,  the 
city  was  pillaged,  and  filled  with  the 
blood  of  iti  noblest  citizens ;  and  Olybrius 
was  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  the  next 
month,  Aug.  20,  the  tyrant  Ricimer  died, 
and,  soon  after,  the  new  emp^xn*,  Oct. 
23.  Rome  now  saw  itself  exposed  to  the 
arbitraiy  caprice  of  the   barbarians,  at 
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^faoee  head  was  Qundobakl,  nephew  of 
Bieimer,  a  Burgundian  prince.  Gando- 
bald  nained  Glycerins,  one  of  hia  aoidien, 
emperor  of  the  West,  but  save  him  so 
Ihtle  support,  that  he  was  displaced  by 
JttliuB  Nepoe,  a  nephew  of  MarceUinus, 
and  covemor  of  Baunatia,  who  had  been 
prochimed  by  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple. QlyceriuB  received,  instead  of  the 
empire,  the  bishoMic  of  Salona  (474). 
Shortly  after  ascendinc  the  throne,  Nepoe 
made  peace  with  the  Visigoths,  ceding  to 
them  tne  territwy  of  Auvergne ;  but,  soon 
after,  a  rebellion  of  the  aUied  barbarians, 
under  the  command  of  their  general 
Orestes,  obliged  hira  to  fly  ftom  Ravenna 
10  Dalmatia.  The  furtive  emperor  lived 
there  &fe  jefin,  until  he  was  assassi- 
nated at  Salona,  at  the  instigation  of  Gly- 
oerius,  who  received,  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
ooant,  the  archbidiopnc  of  Milan.  Rom- 
ulus Augustus,  son  of  Orestes,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  West,  in  476. 
The  fidi  of  tne  empire  was  now  at  hand, 
Hie  German  troops,  Herulians,  Ruxpans, 
&C.,  revolted  under  their  general  Odoa- 
cer,  when  Orestes  refiiMd  to  divide 
among  them  a  third  part  of  the  Italian 
lerritoiy.  Pavia,  where  he  sought  to  de- 
ftnd  himself,  was  taken  by  storm ;  Ores- 
tes was  executed;  Augustus  abdicated; 
Odoacer  was  proclaims  king  by  his  ar- 
my, and  the  senators  of  Rome  sent  an 
embsssy  to  the  emperor  Zeno  at  Constan- 
tinople lo  declare  *<that  it  was  neither 
neoessary,  nor  desirable,  that  Italy  should 
any  kinger  be  governed  by  an  emperor  of 
its  own ;  and  therefore  thev  acknowledged, 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  that,  the  seat 
of  the  genera]  government  being  transfer- 
red mm  Rome  to  Constantinople,  they 
renounced  the  right  of  choosing  an  em- 
peror ix  themselves.  The  republic, 
iMwever,  confiding  in  the  virtues  of  Odo- 
acer, humUv  praved  that  the  emperor 
would  gnnt  him  the  title  of  patrician,  and 
the  adminisonation  of  the  Italian  province." 
So  low  had  Rome  &llen !  The  emperor 
Zeno  first  gave  the  senate  to  understand 
that  Nepoe,  who  was  still  living  in  Dal- 
matia, was  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Rome; 
but,  0M>n  after,  pleased  with  ttie  prospect 
of  being  sole  ruler,  he  received  the  honors 
of  the  emperor  of  the  West  The  dethron- 
ed monarch,  Romulus  Augustus,  whose 
first  name  had  been  changed,  in  Consum- 
tinople,  to  that  of  MmMut^  and  whom 
the  Romans  called,  in  derision,  Augwtu- 
huj  was  banished  by  Odoacer  to  the  villa 
of  LucuUus,  in  Campania,  with  a  yeariy 
pension  of  6000  pieces  of  gold.  Soon 
after,  in  the  )rear  486,  the  Franks  estab- 


lished their  kingdom  in  Gaul.  Thus  the 
barbarians  had  risen  in  proportioQ  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans  had  declined.  From 
mereenaries  of  Rome  they  had  become 
its  allies;  fiom  allies  its  masters.  King 
Odoacer  ruled  Italy  for  fourteen  years. 
In  the  )rear491,  he  vras  conquered  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who, 
in  493,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Os- 
trogoths on  the  classic  ground  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Rome  was  iQl  that  remained 
of  that  empire,  which  had  subsisted 
twelve  centurieB  since  its  fijundation  by 
Romulus.  In  the  history  of  the  decline 
of  this  gigantic  state,  we  see  the  causes 
of  its  ML  The  prevailing  comption  of 
manners  destroyed  all  nKwal  energy ;  and, 
fitnn  the  time  when  Honorius  ascended 
the  throne,  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
empire,  it  was  in  a  continual  death-strug- 
gle. The  system  of  dividing  the  empire, 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  in  284,  and 
completed  by  Theodoaius,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  its  pc^tical  weakness  and  final 
dissolution,  which  its  moral  degradation 
made  it  impossible  to  avert,  especially  as 
the  mcrease  of  civilization  among  the 
baibarians  who  had  broken  into  the  em- 
pire, gave  them  an  overwhelming  power. 
A  new  order  of  things  commenced :  the 
feudal  system,  introduced  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, Franks,  and  Lombards,  altered  the 
whole  character  of  a  state  which  for  centu- 
ries had  boasted  of  a  republican  constito- 
tion ;  and  even  the  Roman  language  ^ve 
way  before  the  total  change  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times;  and  its  place  was  suppued  bv 
the  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  English 
tonffues.  (See  SyzaMiu  l^m»re.| 
WssTfiRN  IsLAiTDS.  (See  fleMoM,  and 

Western  UwivEasiTT.     (See  PiiU- 


1^. 


^BSTEftwALD ;  a  chahi  of  mountains 
in  the  Pnnsian  government  of  CoMentz, 
and  die  duchv  of  Nassau,  connected  with 
the  Siebengebirge.  (q.  v.)  The  hi^ert 
point  is  near  Neuburg  and  Salzkirch, 
9600  f^  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flax 
is  cultivated  and  cattle  raised  on  the 
WesterwaM.  It  affords  iron,  copper,  ex- 
cellent building  stone,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  brown  coal. 

Westmacott,  Richard,  an  eminent 
sculptor,  the  eldest  son  of  a  celebrated 
artist  of  the  same  class,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, about  the  year  1774,  and,  having 
completed  his  preliminary  studies,  was 
sent  abroad  by  hi^  father,  in  1792,  before 
he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  The 
first  work  of  any  importance  that  he  was 
engaged  in,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
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eountiT,  was  a  statue  of  Addison,  which 
was  placed  in  Westminster  abbey  about 
the  year  1806.  In  1809,  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  royal  academy,  at 
which  time  he  completed  and  erected,  in 
St  Paul's  cathedral,  the  monument  of  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  and,  subsequently, 
that  of  lord  CoUingwood  in  the  sanie 
church.  On  his  engagement  to  execute 
the  bronze  statue  of  me  duke  of  Bedford, 
in  Russell  square,  he  personally  attended 
to  the  whole  management  of  the  casting, 
and  thereby  acquired  so  much  skill  that, 
afler  erecting  the  statue  of  lord  Nelson  at 
Birmingham^  and  of  Mr.  Fox  in  Blooms- 
bury  square,  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
the  colossal  statue  of  Achilles  erected  in 
Hyde  park,  the  greatest  task  in  bronze- 
casting  that  has  been  achiaved  in  anv 
country.  (See  Hyde  Park.)  In  18l4 
JlCr.  Westmacott  completed  his  national 
monument  to  William  Pitt  in  Westminster 
abbey,  which  is  a  work  of  great  talent. 
Among  his  works  are  the  beautiful  statue 
of  a  Peasant  Ghi,  exhibited  at  the  royal 
aeademy  in  1819,  which  is  part  of  a  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
lord  Penrhyn ;  and  the  Hindoo  Girl,  for  a 
work  to  be  erected  at  Calcutta,  in  memo- 
ty  of  Alexander  Colvin.  The  statue  in 
bronze  of  Georce  III,  at  Liverpool,  is  also 
the  work  of  Mr.  Westmacott.  His  last 
work  is  a  colossal  bronae  statue  of  Can- 
ning, which  has  just  been  erected  (18^) 
in  Palace  yard.  He  was  elected  an  aca- 
demician of  the  royal  academy  of  arts, 
London,  in  February,  1811 ;  and  he  is 
also  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
and  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti  society. 

Westminster,  a  city  of  Middlesex, 
England,  the  seat  of  government,  the  res- 
idence of  royalty,  and  the  centre  of  fiish- 
ion,  is  now  so  united  with  London,  that, 
in  appearance,  they  form  one  city,  and,  in 
ordinary  speech,  are  mentioned  as  one, 
though  they  have  theur  separate  jurisdic- 
tions. (See  LondoTL)  Temple  bar  (q.  v.) 
separates  the  two  cities.  Westminster 
lies  to  the  west  of  London  proper,  with 
which  it  formerly  communicated  by 
means  of  the  Strand,  and  forn»  the  west 
end,  or  fashionable  residence  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  The  existence  of 
Westminster  is  derived  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  abbey.  In  15J59,  Henry  III 
granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster  abbey  a  market  and  fair, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster.  At  the  general  sup- 
oression  of  religious  houses  by  Henry 
VlII,  it  was  converted  into  a  bishopric, 
whidi,  however,  was  transferred  to  Nor- 


wich in  1550.  The  city  of  Westminster 
is  comprised  in  two  parishes,  St  Marga- 
ret and  St  John,  and  the  liberties  consist 
of  seven  parishes.  The  population  of 
the  city  and  liberties,  which  return  two 
members  to  pariiament,  is,  by  the  census 
of  1831, 208,090.    Here  ai«  We 


hall,  abbey  and  school,  St  James's  pal- 
ace, Buckinffham  house,  Carhon  house, 
Whitehall  pdace,  &c.  Westnunster  hall, 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  so  roanv  inter- 
esting transactions,  was  built  by  William 
II,  in  1097,and  entirely  repaired,  with  many 
aherations,  by  Richard  II,  in  13^.  The  hall 
exceeds  in  dimensions  any  room  in  Eu- 
rope unsupported  b|r  pillars,  beinff  270 
feet  in  length,  90  in  height,  and  74  in 
breadth.  ParUaments  hav^  often  sat  in 
the  hall,  and  the  courts  of  chancery,  ex- 
chequer, king's  bench  and  conunon  pleas, 
have  b^n  held  here,  in  different  apart- 
ments, ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  lU. 
It  has  also  been  used  for  the  trial  of  peers, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  accused 
of  high  treason,  or  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, such  as  the  late  lord  Melville, 
Warren  Hastings,  &c.  In  this  hall,  like- 
wise, are  held  the  coronation  feasts  of  the 
kings  of  England.  The  old  palace,  at  the 
soum  end  of  the  hall,  including  the  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen,  is  now  used  to  accommo- 
date the  two  houses  of  parliament  The 
interior  of  the  house  of  lords  is  ornament- 
ed with  timestn',  representing  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  armada.  Here 
are  the  star  chamber  (q.v.),  and  the  painted 
chamber,  used  as  the  place  of  conference 
between  the  lords  and  the  commons. 
Guy  Fawkes's  cellar,  in  which  the  gun- 
powder designed  to  blow  up  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  (see  Gunpowdar 
Phi)  was  deposited,  is  still  examined  by 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  session.  (For  the  house  of 
commons,  see  iS^p^^'s,iSK.)  Westminster 
abbey  was  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
about  1050,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Saxon 
church ;  but  all  that  part  which  extends 
from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  entrance 
of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
state  by  Henry  III  (1220—1269).  The 
nave  was  carried  on  slowly  afterwards ; 
and  the  towers  were  not  completed  till 
the  time  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
finished  them  as  they  now  are.  The 
chapel,  which  beais  the  name  of  Henry 
Vli,  was  built  by  that  monarch  in  1502, 
as  a  royal  sepulchre.  The  general  plan 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cro88| of  which  the  nave 
is  234  feet  long  from  west  to  east,  and  90 
feet  wide.  The  transept  is  225  feet  long 
fix>m  north  to  south,  and  fDO  feet  wide 
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BeyoBd  the  4Taii8ept,  towsids  the  east,  an 

fivedMpelfl.  In  the  poets' corner  are  the 

imentB  of  most  of  the  diatingaiabed 

I  of  England ;  and  in  other  pam  of 

abbey   are   tboae  of  dktinguiahed 

Bflmen,  wairiorB,  echolafa  and  aitista* 

The  kinge  of  England  are  crewned  in 

the   choir  of  the  abbey.      Weatminater 

aebool  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth, 

iai  I59Q,  fi>r  the  education  of  ibrty  boya, 

denominated  the  ^ueen'*  Mftoforr,  who  are 

ppmred  for  the  univerBitT.  K  ie  aituated 

wiuiiB  ihe  walla  of  the  abbey,  and  is  aep- 

araaed  into  two  achode  or  diviaiona,  com- 

praing  seyen  forma  or  elaases.    Beaidea 

the  acliolan  on  the  fimndation,  many  of 

the  nobihty  and  gentiy  aend  their  sons  to 

MTeBlminfller  for  matruction,  ao  that  this 

establiahment  Tiee  with  Eton  in  celebri^ 

and  reapectability.    They  haT«  an  upper 

and  an  undermaater,  with  numeroua  aa- 

3iBta«m.    Of  theee  maaters,  many  have 

been  eminent  in  the  walks  of  literatmre, 

particukdy  doctor  Bnsbr,  so  celebrated 

Ibr  hia  aeverity  of  discipline,  and  doctor 

Vincent,  the  audMH*  of  the  Voyage  of 

Mearcho&'-See  the  JElufory  of  Ae  .^^ 

Oturdk  ^  SL  Pder's^  freOmituier,  tb 

Adiqmtiea  andMonumenti  (2Tds.,  quarto, 

London,  1812);  and  Neal^a  Huiory  and 

.MuuiCiet  of  WlubmnsterMfey  Uiudroied^ 

(1818  and  1823,  with  61  engravin^is). 

Westphalia;  a  name,  1.  origmaUy 
given  to  a  lane  part  of  Germany ;  ^  to 
a  duchy  in  Gennany;  3.  to  one  of  the 
cirelea  of  die  German  empire;  4  to  a 
kingdonj ;  5.  to  a  province  of  Prdssia,— 
of  which  we  abaO  treat  in  the  ob^e  order. 

1.  The  name  of  Weslphaiia  was  given, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  aH  flfae  country 
between  the  Weser,  Ehiue  and  Bras, 
while  the  teiritory  betiveeD  the  Elbe  and 
WeaerwascaUedlMpMMt.  Thelattar 
name  was  lost  in  tba  conise  of  time :  the 
firmer  viras  retained,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly given  to  the  ciicle  of  Westphalia,  and  to 
the  Sauerland,  er  the  dudsy  of  Engem. 

2.  Ducky  tf  ffuiphMia,  In  r^ly 
times,  this  fonned  part  of  the  «reat  duchy 
of  Saxony,  and  was  then  called  Sauer^ 
load,  a  name  which  is  still  in  use  among 
the  eomm<m  people  of  that  coimtry,and  in- 
cludes also  apart  of  the  former  county  of 
Maik.  In  1179,  when  Henry  the  lion  vras 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  received  it  from  the 
emfMre  as  a  fieCun<ier  the  name  of  Wesi- 
pfuOia,  after  which  the  name  passed  over 
to  the  country.  Cologne  remained  in 
possession  of  it  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  archbishopric,  in  1802,  upon  which 
it  was  given,  by  ww  of  indemnity,  to 


Hesse-DarmatadL  In  1815,  it  was  ceded 
by  this  power  to  Prussia,  and  was  united 
with  the  PrusBian  province  of  Westpha- 
lia. It  then  eontamed  1530  square  milea, 
with  134,715  mhabitanta. 

a  CSrtUfifff^ettfhalia^  This  comprised 
not  only  the  land  between  the  Weser, 
Binne  and  Ems,  but  also  considerable 
distrids  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but 
the  prqper  duchy  o£  Westphalia,  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  Cologne,  was  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  electoral  circle  of  the  Rhine. 
It  had  also  the  o^cial  name  of  the  Wu^hBh 
lion  Cirde  <^Ae  Lower  BkUu,  It  was  one 
of  the  lai^er  cirelea  of  the  ancient  empire. 

4,  JGfi#<toi»^  ^w^pWio.  The  peace 
of  Tilait  (o.  v.)  bad  inade  Napoleon  maa- 
ter  of  aU  the  Fhissian  territory  west  of 
the  Elbe,  an<^  be  also  kept  possession  of 
the  teitHories  of  the  electors  of  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  md  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
He  had  n^  dien  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending t£ie  ftontiers  of  the  empire  beyond 
the  Rhine ;  and  he  created,  out  of  the  coun- 
tries jtfst  mentioned,  a  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, comprising  all  the  country  of 
Bhinswick-Wolfenbtittel,  the  electorate 
of  Hesse  (except  Hanau  and  Katzenehi- 
bbgen),  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Magde- 
burg and  Altmark  west  of  the  Elbe,  Bal- 
berMadt  with  Hohnstein,  Hikiesheim  with 
Goslan]Mlansfeld,Quedliuburg,  Eichsfeld 
with  Treffun,  M&hlhausen  and  Nordhau- 
sen,  Stolberg-Wemigepode,  Paderbom, 
Minden  and  Kavensberg,  the  Hanoverian 
provincea,  Gdttingen,  Grubenhagen  with 
Hohnstein  and  Eilbingerode,  and  Osna- 
br&ck,  Corvey,  and  the  county  of  Rittbeig. 
The  area  amounted  to  1530  square  milesi 
with  1,946,343  inhabitants.  November  15, 
1807,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  vras  cre- 
ated, and  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Napoleon, 
then  oidy  twentv-foiu:  years  okl  (see  Je- 
rome), was  made  king,  with  a  consti- 
tution formed  in  dose  imitation  of  that 
of  the  French,  which  abolished  feudal- 
ism, and  might  have  done  good  in  vari- 
ous respects,  could  it  ever  have  gone  into 
full  operation  free  from  the  vreigiit  of  for- 
eign influence  which  continually  pressed 
upon  the  kingdom.*  Jerome  appeared,Dec. 

*  The  empefor  Napol«ea  gave  Out  ccuosti- 
tution  to  the  country,  as  iU  preunble  declares. 
It  stipulates  of  what  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia is  to  consist ;  that  half  of  all  the  domains  <kf 
the  former  princes  shall  be  at  the  emperors 
disposal,  to  be  given  to  his  oflBcers  of  the  anny ; 
that  Westphalia  is  to  form  part  of  the  confeo- 


otacT  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  contingent  of  25,000 
men,  of  whom,  however,  in  Ihe  "first  vears," 
only  half  are  to  be  raised;  the  other  half  to  be 


furnished  by  Fnnce,  and  to  fortn  the  ^^amsoQ 
of  Maadebmg  s  that  Jerome  Napoleon  »  to  be 
kiog,  his  difeet  male  desceadaats  to  saoceotf 
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7,  in  Cas6el,  and  entered  on  the  govern- 
emment,  but  conducted,  as  mig^t  have 
been  expected,  not  like  a  king,  but  ratiier 
like  a  French  prefect    The  situation  of 
this  new  kingdom  was  deplorable.  All  the 
provin^ces  had  been    systematically  ex- 
hausteid  by  the  French,  before  they  were 
united  into  a  kingdom;  in  addition  to 
which,  die  emperor  had  retained  half  of 
all  the  domains,  or  public  property,  in  or- 
der to  make  grants  therefrom  to  his  sol* 
diers ;  had  stipulated  that  he  should  keep 
12,500  men  in  Magdeburg,  to  be  support- 
ed, clothed  and  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
country ;  and  the  kingdom-  was  to  pay  all 
the  contributions  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  several  territories  composmg  it 
When  they  were  conquered.    Westphalia 
was,  in  many  respects,  but  a  province,  a 
territory  of  France,  without  ^njoymg  the 
advantages  which  it  might  have  derived 
from  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  em> 
pire,  and  having  the  additional  burthen 
of  a  large  army  and  an  expensive  govern- 
ment   On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
omit  to  state  the  advantages  which  grew 
out  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  new 
kingdom  with  France.  The  greatest  were, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  abolition  of 
feudalism,  and  an  increased  estimation  of 
the  lower  classes,  a  greater  wiUinguess  to 
acknowled^  their  rights,  e.  g.  in  respect 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  burthens,  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  municipal  administration, 
&c.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in 
great  embarrassment  when  it  went  into 
operation,  and  always  remained  so  during 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  large 
sums  going  every  year  to  France  without 
any  equivalent,  and  the  kingdom  being 
obUged  to  take  part  in  all  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  empire.    The  young,  inex- 

ham;  the  king  to  remain  always  subject  to  the  im- 
perial family  statutes  -,  in  caseof  muiority,  Napo- 
leon, or  his  descendants,  to  appoint  a  resent ;  the 
king  and  his  family  to  have  a  revenue  of  d.000,000 
francs,  to  be  raised  from  the  other  half  ot  the  do- 
mains, with  additions  from  the  public  treasury,  if 
thoy  snould  fail  to  yield  the  reouisite  amount.  It 
further  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  constitution 
securintj^  the  e<|uality  of  aU  the  subjects  and  free- 
dom ofwotship ;  that  the  feudal  privileges,  and 
those  of  corporations,  shall  be  abolished,  but  the 
different  ranks  of  nobility  are  to  continue ;  one 
system  of  taxes  to  embrace  all  classes ;  the  tax  on 
real  estate  not  to  exceed  a  6Ah  of  the  revenue ; 
four  ministers  to  be  appointed,  and  a  council  of 
state ;  laws  respectinr  the  finances,  civil  and  pe- 
nal l^slation,  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  council  of 
state,  to  be  discussed  by  committees  of  the  cham- 
ber, their  reports  to  be  discussed  by  the  council 
of  state,  ana  the  law,  as  finallv  settled  by  the 
eouttcil  of  state,  under  the  presidieiicy  of  the  king, 
to  be  laid  befete  the  chamber ;  the  ettatei  to  cob- 


perienced  monarch  had,  indeed,  counsel- 
lors around  him,  who  did  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  the  deplorable  cir- 
cumstancee  of  the  kingdom.  Within  a 
short  time,  an  army  of  16,000  men  was 
formed.  The  French  code,  though  at 
first  much  disliked,  gradually  began  to 
find  less  opposition  from  the  people;  the 
taxes,  though  high,  were  more  uniformly 
distributed  than  ever  before ;  and  the  new 
constitution  afforded  advantages  to  the 
mat  body  of  the  people,  which  they  soon 
began  to  estimate.  The  government  g^- 
ed  in  firmness  as  the  prejudices  acainst  it 
diminished.  The  king,  besides  his  civil 
list,  had  1,000,000  firancs  as  a  French 
prince.  He  was  much  inclined  to  dissi- 
pation, but,  at  the  same  time,  diqx)6ed  to 
do  good  to  his  people.  In  1809,  internal 
commotions  began,  occasioned  by  the  war 
between  Austria  andFranoe.  The  eastern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  a 
corps  imder  Schill.  (q.  v.)  In  the  south, 
an  insunection  broke  out  among  the  peas- 
ants near  Marburg.  These  circumstances 
gave  rise  to  severe  measures,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  high  police.  The  king  was 
obl^ed,  by  France,  to  increase  his  army 
to  90,000  men ;  and  the  taxes  were,  in  con- 
sequence, so  much  augmented  that,  nei- 
ther the  minister  of  finances  nor  the  es- 
tates of  the  kingdom  knowing  any  other 
means  to  provide  for  the  exigency,  the 

SQblic  domains  were  sold,  and  the  public 
ebtwas  arbitrarily^  reduced,  by  expung- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  each  man's  de- 
mand. In  1810,  the  whole  of  the  former 
Hanoverian  territory  was  united  to  West- 
phalia J  but  hardly  had  slie  taken  posses- 
sion or  it,  when  another  imperial  decree 
was  issued,  annexing  not  only  this  newly- 
acquved  territory,  but  also  the  former 
provinces  of  Osnabriick,  Minden,  and 

sist  of  one  hundred  members  (seventy  to  be  cho- 
sen of  owners  of  real  estate,  fifteen  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  fifteen  of  literary  menl ;  a 
third  part  to  He  renewed  every  three  years  ;  tneir 
president  to  be  nominated  by  the  kin^  *j  their  de- 
iMites  to  be  secret ;  the  country  to  be  divided  into 
departments,  &c.,  witti prefects,  Ace,  and  depari- 
mental  colleges,  &c.,  as  in  France;  the  Code 
NoffoUon  to  be  adopted  January  1, 1808 ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  be  public,  in  penal  cases 
with  the  aid  of  juries  -,  a  new  system  of  penal  jo- 
risprudence  to  be  adopted  July  1 ,  1808 ;  court*  of 
the  peace  to  be  established,  with  iustices  of  the 
odei 


by  tb 

appeal)'bn  charges  presented  by  the  n>yaJ  pro- 
curator, or  one  of  its  presidents  ^  no  enlisting  of 
soldiers  for  money  to  take  place ',  the  army  to  be 
supplied  by  conscription.  Dee.  tS,  1806^  a  sap- 
plementjsry  statute  was  issiifd,  estaUiihuig  one 
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put  of  RAvensberg,  to  the  French  empire. 
It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  king  atroTe  to 
pieventthis  measure  by  penonal  repre- 
lentationa  in  Paris :  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and,  moreover,  to  adopt  die  conti- 
nental system  (q.  v.) :  but  this  was  not  so 
oppressive  in  Westphalia  as  in  some  oth- 
er countries,  the  government  mitigating 
its  rigor  as  much  as  possible.  In  1812,  the 
kiug  led  his  army  to  Poland ;  but  the  em- 
peror soon  obliged  him  to  leave  his  troops 
and  return.  Of  his  24,000  men,  but  few 
escaped  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
French  forces  beyond  the  Niemen.  A 
new  army,  of  12,000  men,  was  immedi- 
ately^ organized,  and  accompanied  the  im- 
perial army  to  Saxony  ;  but  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers  were  with  their  brethren  who 
stood  opposed  to  them.  Even  before  th^ 
batde  of  Leipaic  (q.  v.),  Czemitacheff' 
drove  the  king  from  his  residence,  and 
occupied  Gassel  for  three  days.  The  king 
returned  with  some  French  troops,  but 
only  to  receive  the  news  of  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Leipaic,  and  to  leave  his  residence 
and  kingdom  for  ever,  after  having  caused 
every  thing  valuable  in  his  palaces,  and 
even  a  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  muse- 
um, to  be  carried  ofil  Two  days  after  his 
departure,  the  Russians  entered  Cassel ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  the  old  governments 
were  reestablished  almost  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Oct  20, 1819^  the  kingdom  of 
Westohalia  ceased  to  exist 

5.  The  Prussian  Province  of  WestjphMa 
was  created,  in  1815,  out  of  me  provinces 
which  Prussia  formerly  possessed  in  the 
Westphalian  circle,  with  the  exception  of 
the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the 
abbeys  of  Essen  and  Werden.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  the  two  Lippes,  electoral 
Hessia,  Waldeck,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nas- 
sau, the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Juliers-Cleve- 
Berg.  The  southern  and  eastern  pans  are 
mountainous,  yet  have  some  fertile  plains : 
the  northern  and  noith-westem  parts 
contain  considerable  heaths.  The  climate 
is  generally  moderate,  but  rough  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Sauermnd.  The 
Weser,  Ems,  Lippe,  and  Ruhr,  are  the 
most  important  navigable  rivers.  The 
products  are  cattle,  grain,  flax,  wood, 
much  iron,  copper,  calamine,  lead,  coals, 
salt,  mineral  waters,  &c.  The  agricultural 
products  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
mhabitants.  The  manufacture  of  unen, 
and  aU  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  is 
CKtensive.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tile  northern  parts  ^  annually  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  assist  m  gathering  the  har- 
vest, and  to  dig  turf.  The  whole  province 


contains  7780  square  miles,  and,  with  the 
military,  1,096,000  inhabitants,  partly 
Cathohcs,  partly  Protestants,  chiefly  Lu- 
therans. It  is  divided  into  three  gov- 
ernments, MAnster,  Jlinden,  and  Arns- 
beiv,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names. 
In  Hamm,  a  periodical  called  Archiotsof 
PRsUxry  and  AnHqwHes  is  published  by  a 
socie^  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Westpnalia. 
Westphalia,  Peace  of;   the  name 

S'ven  to  the  peace  concluded  in  1648,  at 
(inster  and  OsnabrAck  (both  situated  in 
Westphalia),  by  which  an  end  was  put 
to  the  thirty  years',  war  (q.  v.),  and  a  new 
political  system  was  established  in  Eu- 
rope, which  continued  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution.  For  Ger- 
many, particularly,  it  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  political  system — a  sya- 
tem  unwieldy  and  oppressive.  Thia 
peace  was  not  conchided  until  after  seven 
years  of  negotiation  and  preparation. 
Towards  the  end  of  1641,  preliminaries 
were  agreed  upon  at  Hamourg,  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  mode  ofproceed- 
ing  in  regard  to  the  fUture  peace,  and 
the  place  where  the  deliberations  should 
be  carried  on.  The  actual  negotiations 
did  not  commence  until  1644,  at  Osna- 
brfiek,  between  the  ambassadors  of  Aus- 
tria, the  GJerman  empire  and  Sweden ;  at 
Miinster,  between  those  of  the  emperor, 
France  and  other  powers ;  but  the  articles 
adopted  in  both  formed  one  treaty.  This 
diviaon  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
congress  was  intended  partly  to  prevent 
disputes  on  points  of  etiquette  li^weeB 
France  and  Sweden,  partly  because  Swe- 
den reflised  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  • 
the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  sent  to  assist  in 
the  negotiations,  parrels  on  points  of 
etiquette,  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous 
extreme,  prevented  the  opening  of  the 
congress  for  a  lonf  time.  The  ministers 
of  princes  claimed  the  title  of  esrcettettcy, 
like  those  of  the  electors.  A  round  table 
was  adopted  for  the  sessions,  in  order  to 
evade  other  punctilios.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Monster,  whither  the  ministers, 
who  had  been  at  OsnabrCick,  repaired, 
after  they  had  also  concluded  a  treaty 
shortly  before,  on  October  24, 1648.  By 
thispeace, the  religious  and  political  state 
of  Grerroany  was  settled :  the  sovereignty 
of  the  members  of  the  empire  was  ac- 
knowledged. They  received  the  right 
of  concluding  treaties  among  themselves 
and  with  foreign  powers,  only  not  against 
the  emperor  and  empire.  Their  consent 
was  made  necessaiy  to  enable  the  empe- 
ror to  put  any  of  the  members  under  the 
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ban.  The  electoral  fiunilv  of  the  Pakti- 
nate  received  back  the  Palatinate  (q.  t.) 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  eighth  electorahip 
was  created  km*  it,  with  a  proviBion,  how- 
ever, that  this  diould  be  abolished  in 
caae  the  Bavarian  houae  should  become 
extinct  (as  actually  happened  in  1777), 
since  the  Palatine  house  would  then  recov- 
er the  Bavarian  electorate.  The  changes 
which  had  been  made  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Protestants  since  the  religious 
peace  (q.  v.),  in  1555,  were  confinned 
by  the  determinadon  that  every  thing 
should  pemam  as  it  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  (so  called)  normal  jfeor  (q.  v.), 
l€Gil.  The  Calvinists  received  equal 
rights  with  the  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  f  q.  v.),  or  the  Lutherans. 
The  princes  of  tne  empire  were  bound 
not  to  prosecute  or  oppress  those  of  their 
subjects  whose  religious  fiuth  differed 
from  their  own.  After  all  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  system  of  toleration 
had  been  overcome,  the  ambassadors  em- 
braced and  shed  tears  of  joy.*  Several 
religious  foundations  were  secularized, 
and  given  as  indemnifications  to  several 
membera  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  em- 
peror acquiesced  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  his  hereditary  states.  The  empire 
ceded  Alsatia  to  France,  to  its  lasting  in- 
jury ;  Sweden  received  Hither  Pome- 
rania,  Bremen,  Verdun,  Wismar,  and 
5,000,000  of  German  dollars  for  her 
troops.  Brandenbunr  received  the  secu- 
larized bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Mtnden, 
Camin,  and  the  reversion  of  Magdeburg. 
Mecklenburg  received  the  seculariz^ 
bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg ; 
Hanover,  alternately  with  a  CathoBc 
bishop,  the  bishopric  of  Osnabrftck  and 
some  convents ;  Hesse-Cassel,  the  abbev 
of  Hirechfeld  and  600,000  German  dol- 
lars. The  United  Netherlands  were  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent  nation, 
and  the  Swiss  as  entirely  separate  firom 
the  German  empire.  France  and  Swe- 
den undertook  to  guaranty  this  peace. 
The  solemn  protest  of  pope  Innocent 
X  against  these  terms,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  injury  done  to  the  papal  see 
bv  the  secularization  of  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  &c.,  was  not  regarded  ;  but  the 
complete  execution  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  was  obstructed  by  many  diffi- 
culties. The  war  was  even  continued  be- 
tween France  with  Savoy  on  the  one  side, 
and  Spain  with  Lorraine  on  the  other ; 
also  between  Spain  and  Portugal. — See 
Von  Woltmann's  History  of  the  Peace  of 
m$tphaiia  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1808).— This 
peace  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  political 


unity  of  Germany.  It  made  the  German 
empire,  which  was  always  a  most  dis- 
advantageous form  of  government  for 
the  people,  a  disjomted  frame,  without 
organization  or  system.  Ferdinand  II, 
bad  it  not  been  for  his  intolerance,  might 
have  had  it  in  his  power,  afler  the  peace 
of  Ldbeck  vrith  Denmark,  in  16S0,  to  |pve 
once  more  consistency  to  the  empire; 
whether,  on  the  whole,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people,  or  not,  we  do  not  say.  B^t 
by  the  **  edict  of  restitution"  effected  by 
the  Jesuits,  he  deprived  himself  of  the' 
fruits  of  Tilly's  and  Wallenstein's  victo- 
ries, fhrery  German  prince  and  petty 
monarch  now  thought  only  of  his  own 
house ;  and  the  German  empire  not  only 
lost,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a  territo- 
ry of  40,000  square  miles,  with  4,500,000 
inhabitants,  but  also  its  western  military 
frontier;  while  Lorraine,  on  the  side  of 
Alsatia,  and  the  Burgundian  circle  in  the 
west  and  north,  were  left  vrithout  defence. 
The  internal  trade  of  Germany  viras 
also  grievously  obstructed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  am>ve  300  sovereigns.  On  the 
other  haiid,  the  right  procured  by  France 
for  every  member  of  the  empire  to  con- 
clude separate  alliances,  which  gsve  to 
Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  and  other  German 
houses,  importance  in  the  general  Euro- 
pean pditics,  together  vnth  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  powers,  as  Sweden,  on 
the  politics  of  Germany,  made  this  coun- 
tiy  thenceforth  the  theatre  of  all  the 
quarreb  of  Europe.  One  militaty  state 
tmer  anodier  was  estaMished;  and  the 
German  nation,  impeded,  in  a  thousand 
vrajrs,  in  its  manufiictures  and  commerce, 
labored  only  to  Support  a  number  of 
petty,  yet  oveij;rown  armies,  ridiculous 
courts  and  foreign  embassies.  The  aris- 
tocratic principfe  was  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  monarchical,  so  that  the 
empire,  which  always  had  the  disadvan- 
tages both  of  an  electoral  and  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  without  the  advanta^  at 
either,  now  became  entirely  cnppled. 
France  and  Sweden  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  Germanv  by  this  peace,  owing 
to  the  contemptible  pride  of  the  pett^' 
princes  of  the  countnr,  and  their  insensi- 
oility  for  the  general  well-being  of  the 
nation.  Though  well  aware  that  such 
speculations  are  useless,  the  historian  can 
hardly  help  asking  himself  How  di^er- 
ent  would  nave  b^n  the  destiny  of  Eu- 
rope but  for  the  baU  which  put  an  end  to 
the  precious  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
on  the  fiekl  of  Liitzen  ? 

WsTHEftsriBLD  Peison.    (Soc  Prtmm 
DticipUM.) 
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Wktstun  ;  the  name  of  a  fiunilsr  long 
resident  at  Baale,  several  of  the  membera 
of  which  were  hi^ly  diwtingMished  as 
scholars  and  thecMo^ans. — Mm  James 
WetaUmj  bom  in  1693,  is  said  to  have  gnd* 
uated  at  Basle  as  a  doctor  in  philosophy  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  age  of  seTonteeiL 
Having  entered  the  church,  he  devoted 
himseu,  wiUi  uncommon  aitlor  and  per- 
severance, to  the  restoration  of  the  purity 
<^the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  diis  object,  visited  most  of 
the  principal  libraries  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  England,  examining 
and  collating  their  various  manuscripts. 
On  his  return  to  Basle,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  new  treatise  on 
this  important  subject,  under  the  title  of 
Proi^gomena  ad  JVM  TutamenH  ChraH 
EdUionem  oecuraHuimam  t  vehuUsmihiB 
CodieSbui  ManuterifriiB  demto  proeunm" 
dam.  This  annunciation  excited  consid- 
erable uneasinesB  among  the  German 
divinely  who  exerted  t^mselves  with 
such  efiect  to  procure  the  suppression  of 
a  work  which,  they  feared,  might  unsettle 
the  received  version,  that  the  council  re- 
fused to  sanction  or  permit  the  publica- 
tion. Wetstein,  in  consequence,  removed 
to  Holland,  where  he  published  his  book 
in  1790^  and  was  soon  after  appointed  by 
the  Remonstrants  to  the  professorship  of 
histoiT  and  philo60|^y,  then  become  va- 
cant ny  the  resignation  of  Le  Clerc.  In 
1751 — 175U  apoeared  his  last  work,  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  two 
ibiio  vc^umes,  with  the  text  ss  generally 
received,  and  the  various  readings,  notes, 
&c^  below.  To  this  he  also  annexed  two 
curious  epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus,  from 
a  Syriac  manuscript,  with  a  Latin  Temion. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam,  March  34, 1754. 

Wkttk,  William  Martin  Leberecht  de, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  or  Basle,  was  bom  in  1780,  in 
the  Tillage  of  UUa,  in  Weimar,  where  his 
fadier  was  minister.  In  1796,  he  entered 
the  gymnasium  of  Weimar.  He  there 
became  acquainted  with  Mounier  (q.  v.), 
a  French  emigrant,  whose  son  he  in- 
structed and  accompanied  on  a  journ^ 
to  Switzeriand  and  Grenoble.  In  1799, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  and 
studied  theolocy.  In  1805,  he  published 
a  treatiae  on  me  Mosaic  books ;  and  his 
lectures  on  the  same  subject  met  with 
much  approbation.  In  1807,  he  was 
eppointed  proftatar  exbraonHnaritts  of 
philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and,  in  1809, 
entered  the  theological  faculty  of  the  same 
oniv^irity  as  oro/eMor  ordinariui  of  theol- 
ogy.   In  1810,  ne  accepted  an  appoint- 


ment in  the  university  of  Beriin.    The 
results  of  the  inquiries  into  which  his 
lectures  led  him  he  gave  to  the  public  in 
several  woriu,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Contributions  to  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  (1806—1807) ; 
Manual  of  Hebraico-Jevrish  ArchflBology 
(1814) ;  Manual  of  a  Historico-Critical 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1817^ 
of  which  a  second  edition  has  appeared 
(vol.  i.  in  1823,  toI.  ii.  in  1826).    His  in- 
vestigations led  him,  in  some  eases,  to 
views  and  hypotheses  which  met  with 
much  opposition;  e.  g.  that  the  Penta- 
teuch consists  of  a  collection  of  works 
which  originated  independently  of  each 
other,  and  were  brouj^t  toother,  towards 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  exile,  in  an  epic 
poem,  having  for  its  object  the  exaltation 
of  the  theocracy.    He  formed  a  connexion 
with  Augusti,  vrith  a  view  of  preparing  a 
new  tramlation  of  the  whole  Bible  (uei- 
delberg,  1809—1811,  5  vols.1  of  which 
competent  judges  have  thought  the  parts 
prepared  by  be  Wette  the  best    His 
attachment  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
his  fiiend  Fries  (q.  v.)  appears  in  his 
woric  On  Religion  and  Theology  (1815 
and  1821),  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  modem   times   to  the 
philosophical    criticism     of    dogmadcs. 
His  Biblical  Dogmatics  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (1813  and  1818)al8o  has 
the  stamp  of  the  philosophy  of  Fries,  as 
has  likewise  his  Christian  Morals  (3  vols., 
1819—1821].    But,  during  the  writing  of 
this  work,  tne  ntuation  of  De  Wette  was 
suddenhr  chanced.     He  had  found,  in 
1818,  a  hospitable  reception  in  the  house 
of  the  parents  of  Sand  (q.  v.),  and,  after 
the  murder  of  Kotzebue  by  that  young 
man,  De  Wette  thought  it  his  duty  to 
write  a  letter  of  consoladon  to  the  un- 
happy mother  of  the  youth.    The  letter 
contained    this    passage :     *'  The    spirit 
of   faith    and    confidence   vrith   which 
the    deed    was    performed    is    a    good 
sign  of  the  times.    The  deed,  considered 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  is  immoraU 
Evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  but 
only  by  good.    No  right  can  tie  founded 
on  wrong,  cunning  or  violence,  and  the 
good  end  does  not  justify  the  means.'' 
A  dispassionate  reader  will  find  an  apolo- 

Sr  for  this  language  when  he  considers 
e  circumstances  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  that  all  allow  Sand  to  have  been 
actuated  merely  by  a  sense  of  duty  when 
he  committed  the  murder.  After  the 
letter  was  made  public,  De  Wette  main- 
tained that  it  ought  to  be  considered  that 
it  was  of  a  private  character,  addressed 
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merely  to  the  motber  of  the  unfortiUMle 
yoatfa,  and  that  all  he  wished  was  to  be 
judced  by  a  competent  tribunal ;  but  the 
mkuatry  of  pubhe  instruction  dismissed 
him  without  further  inquiry.  The  senate 
of  the  university  attempted  to  intercede 
f<Mr  him,  but  was  severely  reprimanded. 
Upon  leavmg  his  mtuation,  he  addressed 
manlv  letters  to  the  king,  the  minister 
and  the  senate.  He  refused  to  accept  a 
quarter's  salary  offered  him  bf  the  min- 
ister, and  left  Berlin.  He  received  manj 
prdoft  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  his 
situation.  In  Weimar,  he  finished  his 
Christian  Morals,  prepared  a  critical 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Luther 
(of  which  the  first  volume,  containin||f  the 
letters  of  Luther,  appeared  at  Berhn  in 
1825),  and  wrote  a  work  called  Theodor 
Oder  die  fFeihe  dee  Zwei^Ura  (Berlin,  1893), 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  biography,  ^ves 
his  views  on  the  meet  important  snbiects 
of  dogmatics,  morals,  nsttietios  and  pss- 
tOfal  theology.  It  shows  how  his  soul 
had  risen  above  the  difficulties  of  his  sit- 
uation. He  now  felt  the  desire  <^  be- 
coming useful  as  a  preacher,  and  appeared 
in  the  pulpit  in  several  places  in  nis  na- 
tive country.  He  also  published  several 
of  his  sermons,  hj  which  the  conmga- 
tion  of  St  Catharine's  churdi,  at  Bruns- 
wick, were  induced  to  invite  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  place  of 
assistant  clergyman,  in  1821.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,'  and  was  unanimously 
elected;  but  the  government refbsed  to 
confirm  his  election,  though  the  theoloffi- 
oal  feculties  at  Jena  and  Leipsic  had  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  rendered  himself 
unfit  fyr  the  ministnr  by  his  letter  to 
Sand's  modier,  De  Wette  therefore  ac- 
cepted a  theok>gical  appointn»nt  in  the 
university  of  Bssle,  to  which  he  Went  in 
the  spring  of  1822.  He  soon  acquired 
the  greatest  esteem  by  his  lectures  in  his 
new  situation.    His  Lectures  on  Morals 

i Berlin,  1823, 2  vols.)  were  delivered  be- 
bre  a  mixed  audience.  His  Sermons 
appeared  in  1826 — 1827,  and  his  Lectures 
on  Religion,  its  E^ssence  and  its  Forms  of 
Manjfe^tion,  Berlin,  18^.  We  believe 
that  he  is  at  present  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  revision  of  his  worb  and  with 
his  edition  of  Luther. 

Wetter,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  East 
Gothland,  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  from 
ten  to  sixteen  wide,  is  deep  and  clear.  It 
is  supposed  to  prognosticate  the  approach 
of  stormy  weather.  Like  all  inlaiul  pieces 
of  water  surrounded  with  mountains,  it 
is  subject  to  sudden  storms  in  still  weath- 
er :  and  superstition  has  reported  that  these 


storms  are  occasiooed  by  a  aohtoiranean 
cmnmunicatioii  with  lake  Constance,  in 
Svntseriand. 

Wbtthi,  ConivTS  or  ;  a  distincuished 
fiunily  in  the  middle  ages,  finom  which  all 
the  presetit  reigning  houses  of  Saxony 
derive  their  origin.  The  name  is  taken 
fi-om  a  Sclavonic  place,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg.  The  firat  of  this  ftmily, 
known  wiui  certainty,  is  Dietericfa,  count 
of  Wettm,  who  died  m  963^  His  de- 
scendant, Frederic  the  Warlike,  was  in- 
fbo£fed  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in 
1423,  with  Saxony,  and  the  dignity  of 
elector  W88  connected  with  his  fief.  (See 
SetxtMg,) 

Wbtob,  Roger  van  der.    (See  jR^ger.] 

Wethouth;  a  seaport,  borough,  ana 
DaaIke^town  of  Ensland,  in  Dorsettbire, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  celebrated  as  a 
fiiriuonable  bathing-place.  It  is  situated 
on  the  British  cluuinel,  at  the  western 
side  of  a  most  beautiful  bay,  vrell  pro- 
tected fivm  the  north  winds  by  hills.  It 
communicates  vrith  Melcombe  Regis,  to 
vHiich  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  new 
bridge.  Weymouth  became  a  place  of 
feshionable  resort  in  consequence  of  its 
being  freauented  by  Georee  III,  and  is 
now  greatty  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
many  new  and  elegant  buildines.  The 
fashionable  promenade  is  on  the  espla- 
nade, which  is  a  beautiful  raised  terrace, 
of  considerable  length  and  breadth,  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  repair,  with  a  slope 
gradually  descending  to  the  sands.  The 
united  biorough  of  Weymouth  and  Mel 
combe  R^is  sent  fbur  members  to  pariia- 
ment  previous  to  the  reform  act  of^  1832, 
vriiich  deprived  it  of  two  of  its  members. 
Population,  7655. 

Wbzi«aii,  formeriy  a  fi:ee  imperial  city, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rnine,  since 
1814,  belonging  to  the  Prussian  province 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  ^vemment 
of  Coblentz,  has  a  romantic  situation  on 
the  Lahn.  It  contains  750  houses  and 
4200inhabitantB.  The  principal  building 
is  the  cathedral.  Wezlar  is  famous  fw 
having  been,  as  long  as  the  empire  exist- 
ed, the  seat  of  the  court  of  the  emmre, 
called  die  impenai  chamber,  (q.  v.)  The 
papers  belonging  to  80,000  legal  pro- 
cesses are  preserved  in  a  particular  build- 
ing in  this  place.  The  imperial  chamber 
was  fixed  in  Wezlar  in  1693.  In  1806, 
it  was,  of  course,  dissolved.  In  1803,  the 
city  and  territory  were  given  to  the  then 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  subsequendy 
the  grand  duke  of  Frankfort. 

Whale  {baUtna),  These  animals  so 
much  resemble  fish    in*  their  external 
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form,  tiMit  ib9j  are  almost  univefMUy 
coomdered  as  taeh  by  the  great  mass  of 
maakind.  If,  howoTor,  we  examine  their 
siructare  more  careAiUy^  we  shall  find 
that  they  difler  from  quadrupeds  only 
in  their  organs  of  motion.  They  are 
warm-blooded,  breathe  atmospheric  air 
only,  and  by  means  of  lttng%  and  biing 
foith  and  suckle  their  young  in  the  same 
manner  as  quadnipeds :  in  short,  all  the 
details  of  their  organization  aretiie  same 
as  in  this  class  of  animals.  The  body 
and  tail  are  continuous,  the  latter  tamper- 
ing gradually,  and  terminating  in  a  Iwve, 
horizontal,  cartilaginous  fin :  the  hind  feet 
are  altogether  wanting,  but  their  position 
is  marked  by  two  small,  radimoitaiy 
bones,  enveloped  in  the  ritin:  the  fore 
feet  have  externally  the  form  of  fins  or 
flippen ;  but  they  possess  the  same  bones 
as  tnoee  of  ouamupeds,  flattened,  howev- 
er, sbortenea,  and  enveloped  in  a  tendi- 
nous membrane :  the  head  is  of  enormous 
size,  often  occupying  one  third  of  the 
total  length  of  the  annual ;  and  die  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  corresponds  in  magni- 
tude :  the  neck  is  excessively  short,  and 
extemdly  appears  to  be  altocether  want- 
ing: the  nostrils  are  the  blow-holes  or 
spnracles,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
by  means  of  which  atmospheric  air  pen- 
etrates to  the  lungs  when  the  anmial 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  the  skin 
is  entirely  destitute  of  hairs ;  and  beneath 
it  a  thick  coating  of  oily  fat,  commonly 
called  UubheTj  envelopes  the  animal :  the 
eyes  are  exceedingly  small,  compered 
with  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  the  ex- 
ternal ear  is  altogether  wanting:  their 
senses,  in  consequence,  would  not  seem 
to  be  very  acute ;  neither  do  they  display 
much  intelligence :  the  sea  afifbrds  them 
abundance  of  food,  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  procure  with  little  difiiculty ;  and 
they  find  in  their  size  and  strength  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  most  dSinffers. — 
The  common  or  Greenland  whiQe  (B. 
myHkehu)  is  destitute  of  teeth,  but,  in 
tlicar  place,  the  upper  jaw  is  nimished 
with  transverse  layers  of  a  homy  sub- 
stance, called  halem  or  whalebone^  which, 
at  the  ^dges,  split  into  long,  slender 
firinges.  'nils  species  is  productive  of 
more  oil  than  any  other ;  and,  being  less 
active,  slower  in  its  motion,  and  more 
timid  than  the  rest  of  its  kind  of  simi- 
lar maoiitude,  is  more  easily  captured. 
Whenmlly  ffn>wn,  its  leiuKth  is  mm  fifty 
to  sixty-five  feet,  rarely,  if  ever,  reaching 
seventy,  and  its  greatest  circumference 
from  Uurty  to  forty :  the  ordinary  weight 
is  about  seventy  tons.    When  the  mouth 


is  open,  it  presents  a  cavity  laige  enough 
to  contain  a  boat  full  of  men,  beins  six 
or  eight  foet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  hini  in 
firont,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  long.  These 
animals  have  no  voice,  but,  in  breathing 
or  blowing,  make  a  very  loud  noise :  the 
vapor  they  discharge  is  ejected  to  the 
height  of  some  yards,  and  appears,  at  a 
distance,  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  The  usu- 
al rate  at  whicn  they  swim  seldom  ex- 
ceeds four  miles  an  hour:  and  tlraugh 
their  extreme  velocity  may  be  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  nine^  this  sjpeed  never  contin- 
ues kmger  than  for  a  few  minutes  before 
it  relaxes  to  almost  one  half.  They  are 
also  capable  of  ascending  with  such  ra- 
pidity as  to  leap  entirely  out  of  the  wa^ 
ter,  which  feat  they  sometimes  perform 
apparently  as  an  amusement,  to  the  no 
snnll  terror  of  inexperienced  fishers. 
Sometimes  they  throw  themselves  into  a 
perpendicular  posture^  with  their  heads 
downwards,  and,  rearing  their  tails  on 
high,  beat  the  water  with  tremendous  vi- 
olence :  the  sea  is  then  thrown  into  foam, 
and  the  air  filled  with  vapors :  the  noise, 
in  cahn  weather,  is  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  concentric  waves,  produced 
by  the  concussions  on  the  water,  are 
communicated  abroad  to  a  considerable 
extent  Sometimes  the  wnale  shakes  its 
mi^ty  tail  in  die  air,  which,  cracking 
like  a  whip,  resounds  to  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles.  Whales  usually  re- 
main at  the  surfece  to  breathe  about  two 
minutes,  seldom  longer,  during  which 
time  they  ^  blow"  eight  or  nine  times, 
and  then  descend  for  an  interval  of  ^v% 
or  ten  minutes,  but  sometimes,  when 
feeding,  fifteen  or  twenty.  When  struck, 
they  have  been  known  to  descend  to  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  a  mile,  and  with 
sued  velocity,  that  instances  have  occur- 
red in  which  they  have  broken  their  jaw- 
bones by  the  blow  struck  against  the  bot- 
tom. Their  food  consists  of  molhisca, 
shrimps,  and  other  small  crustaceous  ani- 
mals. When  feeding,  they  swim  with 
considerable  velocity,  below  the  surface, 
with  the  jaws  widely  extended ;  a  stream 
of  water  consequently  enters  the  capa- 
cious mouth,  bearing  along  large  quanti- 
ties of  marine  insects.  The  water  es- 
capes again  at  the  sides,  but  the  food  is 
entangled  and  strained  by  the  whalebone, 
whic^  from  its  compact  arrangement, 
does  not  allow  a  particle  of  the  size  of  the 
smallest  grain  to  escape.  Whales,  though 
often  found  in  great  numbers  together, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  gregarious,  oc- 
curring, most  generallv,  solitary,  or  in 
pairs,  excepting  when  drawn  to  the  same 
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spot  by  toe  attNkOion-  of  an  abundance 
of  palatable  food,  or  a  cboioe  situation  of 
tbe  ice.  They  occur  moat  abundantly  in 
the  frozen  seas  of  Greenland,  and  Davis's 
straits,  in  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  bays,  in 
the  sea  to  the  northward  of  Beerinff's 
straits,  and  alon^  some  parts  of  tbe  norui- 
era  shores  of  Asia,  and  probably  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  never  met  with  in  the 
Crerman  ocean,  and  rarely  within  two 
hundred  leagues  of  the  British  coast; 
but  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  they  are  found,  periodically,  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  are  captured 
by  the  southern  British  and  American 
whalers.  It  is  not,  however,  certainly 
ascertained,  whether  this  roecies  is  iden- 
tical with  the  northern,  though  it  evi- 
dently approaches  it  veiy  closely. — ^The 
instruments  of  general  use,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whue,  are  the  haipoon  and 
lance.  The  harpoon  is  an  inatnunont  of 
iron,  about  three  feet  in  length,  tenni- 
natinff  in  an  arrow-shaped  heiSl,  the  two 
branches  of  which  have  internally  a  small- 
er reversed  barb,  resembling  tbe  beard  of 
a  fish-hook.  When  this  instrument  is 
forced,  by  a  blow,  into  the  fat  of  a  whale, 
and  the  line  is  held  tight,  tbe  principal 
barbs  seize  the  strong  ligamentous  fibres 
of  the  blubber,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
witlidrawn*  The  lance  is  a  spear  of  iron, 
six  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  head 
of  steel,  made  very  thin  and  exceedingly 
sharp,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length 
and  two  or  two  and  a  half  in  breadth* 
These  two  iiistruments,  together  with 
lines,  boats  and  oars,  form  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  capturing  the  whale, 
Gonsiaerable  address  is  requisite  to  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  to  the  animal 
during  its  short  stay  at  the  sur&ce  ;  but 
when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
hardy  fisher  rows  directly  upon  it,  and, 
an  instant  before  the  boat  touches,  buries 
the  harpoon  in  its  back.  But  if,  while 
the  boat  is  at  a  little  distance,  the  whale 
should  indicate  his  intention  of  diviiiff, 
the  harpoon  is  thrown  from  the  hand; 
and  when  this  is  done  skilfully,  it  is  effi- 
cient at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards. 
The  wounded  whale  makes  a  convulsive 
efifort  to  escape.  Then  is  the  moment  of 
clanger  ^  and  both  boat  and  men  are  ex- 
pose to  destruction  from  the  violent 
blows  of  its  ponderous  tail  The  animal 
immediately  sinks  under  water :  afler  this 
it  usually  pursues  its  course  directly 
downwanis  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  utmost  care  and  attention  are 
requisite,  on  the  ptut  of  every  person  in 
the  boat,  while  the  lines  are  running  out ; 


final  conseouences  having  been  aom&dmm 
produced  by  the  most  trifling  neglect. 
When  the  Ime  happens  to  run  foul,  and 
cannot  be  cleared  on  tbe  instant,  it  some- 
times draws  the  boat  under  water.  The 
average  stay  under  water  of  a  wounded 
whale,  which  steadily  descends  afier  be- 
ing struck,  is  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
creater  the  velocity,  the  more  considera- 
ble the  distance  to  which  it  descends,  and 
the  longer  the  time  it  remains  under  wa- 
ter, so  much  greater  in  proportion  is  its 
exhaustion  and  the  facility  of  accom- 
plishing its  capture.  Whenever  it  re^ap- 
pears,  the  assisting  boats  make  for  the 
place  with  their  utmost  speed ;  and,  as 
they  reach  it,  each  harpooner  plunges  his 
haipoon  into  its  back,  to  the  number  of 
three,  four,  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  whale  and  the  nature  of  the 
situation.  Most  fi^quently,  however,  the 
whale  descends,  for  a  few  minutes,  afler 
receiving  the  second  harpoon,  and  obliges 
the  other  boats  to  await  its  return  to  die 
surface,  before  any  further  attack  can  be 
made.  It  is  aflerwards  actively  phed 
with  lances,  which  are  thrust  mto  its 
body,  aiming  at  the  vitals.  At  length, 
exhausted  by  numerous  wounds  and  the 
loss  of  blood,  tbe  huge  animal  indicates 
the  approach  of  death  by  discharg- 
ing from  the  blow-holes  a  mixture  of 
blood  along  with  the  air  and  mucus 
which  it  usually  expires,  and,  finally,  jets 
of  blood  alone.  The  sea,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent round,  is  dyed  with  its  bk)od ;  and 
the  ice,  hoaXB  and  men  are  sometimes 
drenched  with  it.  Its  final  capture  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  convulsive 
struggle,  in  which  the  tail,  reared,  whirled, 
and  violendy  jerked  in  the  air,  resounds 
to  the  distance  of  miles.  In  dyinff,  it 
turns  upon  its  back  or  its  side.  Thus 
ends  this  remarkable  contest  between  hu- 
man ingenuity  and  brute  foi'ce,  in  which 
man  seems  to  be  chiefly  indebted  for  suc- 
cess to  his  own  apparent  insignificance, 
to  the  animal  exhausting  itself  by  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  the  necessity  it  is  under  of 
coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  The 
remarkable  exhaustion  observed  in  a 
wounded  whale,  on  its  reappearance  at 
the  surface,  is  the  eflfect  of  the  abnost  in- 
credible pressure  to  which  the  animal 
must  have  been  exposed  at  the  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  fath  ms — a  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  its  body  exceeding 
200,000  tons,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
force  the  water  through  the  pores  of  the 
hardest  wood. — For  a  full  account  of  the 
whale,  as  well  os  of  the  various  modes 
of  fishing  in  pack,  field,  or  bay  ice,  &c.. 
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and  of  the  sabtequeDt  operatioiifl  upon 
the  dead  body,  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  Scoreeby,  where  the  reader  will  find 
the  moet  certain  inibrmation  on  this  sub- 
ject, 80  fiir,  at  least,  as  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  Polar  seas. — The  various 
uses  to  which  the  difTerent  parts  of  the 
whale  are  applied,  are  too  numerous  for 
insertion  here :  suffice  it  to  say,  the  whale 
fishery  forms  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce, and,  indeed,  seeips  ahnost  indispen- 
sable to  the  existence  of  some  northern 
tribes. — ^The  razor-back  (B.phyaalus)  is 
probably  the  most  powertul  and  bulky  of 
Its  tribe,  and,  oonsefjuently,  of  the  whole 
animal  creation.  It  is  readily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  preceding  by  the  presence  of 
a  dorsal  fin ;  its  fonn  is  less  cylindrical, 
the  body  proportionably  longer,  tne  whale- 
bone snorter,  its  breathing  or  blowing 
more  violent,  and  its  speed  greater.  The 
length  is  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  its 
sreatest  circamference  thirty  or  thirty- 
five.  Its  blowing,  in  calm  weather,  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Its 
greatest  speed  is  about  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  It  18  by  no  means  a  timid  animal ; 
and,  when  cloeely  pursued,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  outstrip  the  boat,  but  merely  en- 
deavors to  avoid  it  by  divine  or  changing 
its  d'ueetion.  If  harpooned,  or  otherwise 
wounded,  it  then  exerts  all  its  energies, 
and  escapes  with  its  utmost  velocity,  but 
shows  httle  disposition  to  retaliate  on  its 
enemies.  It  seldom  lies  quietly  on  the 
surfiuse  of  the  water  wbile  blowing,  but 
unally  has  a  velocity  of  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour,  and,  when  it  descends,  very  rare- 
ly throws  its  tail  into  the  air,  which  is  a 
veiy  general  practice  with  the  common 
whale.  Its  great  sfieed  and  activity  ren- 
der it  a  diffi«ih  and  dangerous  object  of 
atteck,  while  the  small  quantity  of  mferior 
on  it  afibrds  makes  it  unwortny  the  sen- 
eral  attention  of  the  fishers.  When 
sbuck,  it  frequently  drags  the  fiist-boat 
with  such  speed  through  the  water,  that 
k  is  lisble  to  be  carried  immediately  be- 
yond the  reach  of  assistance,  and  soon 
out  of  sight  of  both  boats  and  ship.  It 
has  been  known  to  dive  obliquely  with 
such  velocity  that  480  fathoms,  or  more 
than  half  a  mile,  of  line  were  withdrawn 
from  the  boat  in  about  a  minute  of  time. 
The  head  is  small,  compared  with  that  of 
the  common  whale ;  the  fins  long  and 
narrow ;  the  tail  about  twelve  feet  broad ; 
the  whalebone  about  four  foet  m  length, 
thkk,  brktly  and  narrow;  the  blubber 
six  or  eight  inches  thick,  of  indifierent 
^oali^;  the  color,  bhiish-black  on  the 
back,  and  bluish-gray  on  the  belly ;  the 
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skin  smooth,  excepting  on  the  sides  of  the 
thorax,  where  are  some  remarkable  longi- 
tudinal folda  The  phualus  occurs,  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  espe- 
cially along  the  edge  of  the  ice  between 
Cherie  island  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  also 
near  Jan  Mayen.  It  is  seldom  seen 
among  much  ice,  and  seems  to  be  avoided 
by  the  common  whale ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  whale  fishers  view  its  appearance 
with  concern.— The  cachalot  or  sperma- 
ceti whale  {phy9etar  maerocephalus)  differs 
firom  the  above-mentioned  animals  in 
many  important  particulars.  The  mouth 
is  entuely  destitute  of  whalebone,  and 
the  lower  iaw  is  armed,  on  each  side,  with 
a  row  of  about  twenty  thick,  conical 
teeth,  which  fit  into  correspondinff  de- 
pressions in  the  upper  jaw.  The  blow- 
hole is  single,  not  symmetrical,  but  du-ect- 
ed  towards  the  lefl  side,  and  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  snout. 
The  lefl  eye  is  also  smaller  than  the  other. 
The  head  is  of  enormous  size,  termi- 
natmg  abruptly  in  front;  but  the  lower 
jaw  is  very  long  and  narrow.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  composed  of  large 
cavities,  separated  by  cartilaginous  par- 
titions, filled  with  an  oil  which  condenses 
and  crystallizes  on  coolinff,  forming  the 
well-known  substance  called  sptrmaeeti. 
This  is  the  principal  object  of  the  fishery; 
for  their  body  does  not  yield  a  great  pro- 
portion of  blubber.  The  spermaceti  whale 
18  found  in  all  seas,  but  most  abundantly 
in  tbe  Pacific  It  is  gregarious ;  and 
herds  are  frequently  seen  containing  two 
hundred  or  more  individuals.  Such 
herds,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
old  males,  are  composed  of  females,  who 
appear  to  be  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
males.  The  males  are  distinguished,  by 
the  wbalers,  as  **  bulls,**  and  the  females 
they  call  ^  cows.**  The  bulls  attack  with 
great  violence,  and  inflict  dreadful  inju- 
ries upon  other  males  of  the  species  which 
attempt  to  join  the  herd.  Whenever  a 
number  of  them  are  seen,  four  boats, 
each  provided  with  two  or  three  lines, 
two  harpoons,  four  lances,  and  a  crew  of 
six  men,  oroceed  in  pursuit,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, each  boat  fiistens  to  a  distinct  an- 
imal, and  each  crew  kill  their  own. 
When  one  is  struck  out  of  a  herd,  it 
commonly  takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed 
by  tbe  rest  It  seldom  descends  far  under 
water,  but  generally  swims  off  with  great 
rapidity,  stopping  after  a  short  course,  so 
that  the  boat  can  oe  drawn  up  to  it  bv  the 
line,  or  be  rowed  sufficiently  near  to  lance 
it.  In  the  agonies  of  deaitb,  the  strug- 
gles (f  the  animal  are  tremendous :  the 
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flurfiiee  of  the  ocean  is  lasbod  Into  foam 
by  the  motionB  of  its  tail ;  and  ihe  boots 
are  kept  idoof,  lest  they  should  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  Whw  a  herd  is  attacked  in 
ttoB  way,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  number  are 
often  killed :  those  which  have  been  only 
wounded  are  rarelv  captured.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  Uubber,  or  ''flensing,"  is 
sometimes  done  differently  from  the  man- 
ner used  in  polar  whalintf.  A  strap  of 
blubber  is  cut  in  a  spiial  direction,  and, 
being  raised  by  tackles,  turns  the  anhnal 
round,  as  on  an  axis,  until  nearly  all  the 
bkibber  is  stripped  off 

Whals  Fishsrt.  The  Biscayans 
were  the  first  people  who  prosecuted  the 
whale  fishery  as  a  regular  commercial 
pursuit  lliey  carried  it  on  with  great  vig- 
or in  the  twelfth,  thurteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Tlie  whales  taken  by 
them  were  not,  however,  so  large  as  those 
taken  in  the  polar  seas,  and  were  not 
very  productive  of  oil ;  but  their  flesh 
was  used  for  food,  and  the  whalebone, 
which  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  was 
applied  to  various  useflu  puiposea  The 
ftulure  of  whales  in  the  hi^or  Biscay  put 
an  end  to  this  fishery.  The  voyages  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  to  the  NcMTthem 
ocean,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India, 
laid  open  the  haunts  or  the  whale;  and 
vessels  were  fitted  out  by  those  nations, 
the  harpooners  and  part  of  the  crew  be- 
ing Biscayans.  The  numbers  of  whales 
were  here  so  great,  and  the  capture  so 
easy,  that  many  were  killed  and  aban- 
doned merely  from  the  ships  being 
fiilL  It  was  the  practice  of  these  times 
to  boil  the  blubber  on  shore  in  the  north, 
and  to  fetch  home  only  the  oil  and  whale- 
bone ;  and  the  Dutch  constructed  a  con- 
siderable village  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Spitzbergeh,  which  they  called  Smeeren-- 
bm  (from  smeenn^  to  melt,  and  herg\ 
and  which,  during  the  busy  season,  abound- 
ed with  shops,  inns,  &c.  The  Dutch  ac- 
quired a  decided  superiority  over  their 
competitors  in  the  fishery ;  and  such  was 
the  quantity  of  Oil  procured,  that  ships 
were  sent  out  in  Mlost  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing home  the  produce.  Whales  soon  be- 
came scarce  about  Spitzbergen,  taking  to 
the  deep  ocean,  and  to  the  Greenmnd 
seas ;  and  it  became  usual  to  send  the 
blubber  direct  to  Holland.  The  fishery 
had  at  first  (1614)  been  granted  to  an  ex- 
clusive company,  but  was  thrown  oi)en 
in  1642 ;  from  which  time  it  was  carried 
on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  to  the  most 
advantage.  The  private  ships  sent  out 
by  the  Butch  were  fitted  out  on  a  princi- 
ple that  secured  econdmy  and  vigilance 


on  all  sides.  The  hull  <^  the  vessel  was 
fiunished  by  an  individual,  who  common- 
ly took  upon  himself  the  command ;  a 
sail-maker  supplied  the  sails,  a  cooper  the 
casks,  &c.  The  parties  engaged  as  ad- 
venturers: each  peivon  shared  in  the 
produce  according  to  his  proportion  of 
the  outfit,  and  the  crew  was  hued  on  the 
same  jninciple,  which  is  also  practised  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  U.  States.  In 
its  most  flourishing  state  (about  1680),  the 
Dutch  whale  fishery  em|Mioyed  about  260 
ships  and  14,000  sailors.  The  wars  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centuries  anni- 
hilated this  branch  of  Dutch  industry, 
and,  in  1828,  only  one  ship  sailed  from 
Holland.  The  English  whale  fishery  was 
at  first  carried  on  by  exclusive  companies, 
but  with  little  success.  In  1733,  a  boun- 
ty of  twenty  shillings  aton  to  every  ship 
of  more  than  two  hundred  tons'  burthen 
engaged  in  the  fishery,  was  granted  by  par- 
Kament,  which,  in  1749,  was  raised  to  for- 
ty shillinss,  and  continued,  with  some  va- 
riations (being  finally  reduced,  in  1795,  to 
twenty  shillings),  till  1824,  when  it  ceased. 
The  total  amount  of  bounties  paid  fiiom 
1750  to  1824  has  been  estimated  at  about 
£2,500,000 ;  but  tiie  success  of  Britiah 
whalers,  even  with  this  advontage,  is  to 
be  attributed  principally  to  the  decline  of 
the  Dutch  fishery.  In  1815,  there  w«re 
134  British  ships,  with  5800  seamen,  en- 
gaged in  the  northern  whale  fishery,  and 
about  thir^  ships,,  with  800  men,  in  the 
southern.  In  1821,  when  the  number  was 
greatest,  there  were  142  ships,  of  44,864 
tons,  and  with  6074  men  ^'gaged  in  the 
northern  fishery;  in  1824, 1^  ships,  of 
35,194  tons,  and  4867  men;  immedi- 
ately after  the  repeal  of  the  boun^,  the 
number  fell  off  at  once,  and,  in  1929,  it 
amounted  only  to  eighty-nine,  of  28,812 
tons.  In  1830,  of  eighty-seven  ships  fit- 
ted out  for  Davis's  straits,  about  eighteen 
ortwentjr-two  per  cent  were  totaJly  lost ; 
twenty-four  returned  dean,  or  without 
having  caught  a  single  fish,  and  of  the 
remainder  not  one  had  a  fiill  cargo.  The 
locality  of  the  northern  fishery  has  entirely 
changed  since  the  firet  expeditions.  The 
seas  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland 
have  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
whalers,  who  now  resort  to  Bafiln's  bay 
and  Davis's  strut,  or  the  coast  of  West 
Greenland.  The  Dutch  first  began  to 
frequent  Davis's  straits  in  1719 ;  but  it  was 
quite  recentiy  that  the  English  first  fol- 
lowed their  example.  EveasoUiteasl8SIO, 
the  fishery  in  the  Greenland  seas  was  the 
most  considerate ;  but  witlun  a  few  years 
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k  hw  been  tUmxmt  entirely  deserted.  Of 
nioacy-ooe  ahipa^  fitted  oul  in  1890,  only 
four  wera  fur  CareeDhod.  The  diaeove- 
lies  nuule  in  the  northern  watem,  by  the 
English  exploring  voyages  (see  A*oH4  Po- 
Umt  Eap0diiums)t  have  OMule  the  fiahen 
acquainted  with  several  new  and  advan- 
tageous situations  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  businesa.  The  sea  in  Davis's  straits 
is  less  iuxMBmoded  with  field  ice  than  the 
Gfeenland  and  fipitzbergen  seas ;  but  it 
abounds  with  icebergs  (see  Jce),  and  the 
fiabery  is  more  dangerous.  The  South 
sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the 
En^h  till  about  the  beginning  of  our 
revolutianary  war ;  and,  as  the  Americans 
had  already  prosecuted  it  with  much  sue- 
cesB^  four  American  harpooners  were  sent 
out  in  each  vessel  In  1839,  thirQr-one 
ships  were  sent  out,  of  the  burthen  of 
10^9^  tons,  and  catryin^  937  men,  the 
number  having  declined  smce  1818,  when 
fifty-eiatht  8hipl^of  18;iU4  tons,  and  eairy- 
ing  16&  men,  were  engaged  in  it  France 
httf,  of  late  yeavL  had  htde  share  in  the 
whale  fiabeiy.  in  1784,  Louis  XVI  fitted 
out  six  ships,  on  his  own  account,  which 
were  furnished  with  harnooners  and  a 
number  of  seamen  fiom  Nanmcfcet  In 
1790,  there  were  about  forty  French  ships 
Moployedin  the  fishery,  which  was  ^ 
sti^ed  by  the  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. Since  the  peace,  the  government 
has  attempted  to  revive  it,  but  with  little 
success.  The  whale  fisheiy  has  been 
carried  on  with  greater  vigor  and  success 
flom  the  U.  States  than  from  any  other 
country.  It  was  begun  by  the  cdoniBts  on 
their  own  shores  at  a  veiy  early  period; 
but,  the  whale  having  abandonea  them, 
the  American  navigators  entered  with  ex- 
tHjordinary  ardor  into  the  fisheries  in  the 
Nofthem  and  Southem  oceans,  firom  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuty. 
From  1771  to  1775,  Massachusetts  employ- 
ed annually  183  vessels,  of  19^  tons,  in 
the  northenvand  131  vesse]s,ofl4,026  tons, 
in  the  southern  fisheiy.  These  were  the 
fiist  to  prosecute  the  fisheiy  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of  Afiica  and 
Brazil,  sod  led  the  way  into  the  Pacific 
seasL  <<  Look  at  the  manner,"  says  Burke 
(1774),  <*  in  whkh  the  New  England  peo- 
ple cany  on  the  whale  fisheiy.  While 
we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling 
mountains  of  ice,  and  benold  them  pene- 
trating into  the  deepest  firozen  recesses  of 
Hudson's  bay  aft  Davis^  straits ;  while 
we  are  looking  fiv  them  beneath  the  arc- 
tie  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced 
into  the  opposite  re|[ion  of  pohur  cold; 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged 


under  the  ftozen  Serpent  of  the  aimth. 
Falkland  island,  which  seemed  too  re- 
mote and  too  romaatk  an  obiect  for  the 
grasp  of  natH>nal  ambition,  is  but  a  stage 
and  resting-place  for  their  victorioui  ^in- 
dusuy.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  nioi« 
diaccMbaging  lo  them  than  the  accumu- 
lated winter  of  both  the  polea  We  learn 
that,  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Afirica, 
odiers  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  BrsnL" 
These  are  the  seas  that  are  still  vexed  by 
the  American  fisheries,  which  have  been 
pushed,  however,  into  higher  soudiem 
latitudes  than  had  ever  before  been  visit- 
ed,, and  are  carried  on  fiom  the  shores  of 
Japan  to  the  icy  rocks  of  New  Soutk 
Shetland.  (See  Stndk  Polar  Mmd$.f 
They  have  been  principalk^  carried  on  mm 
Nantucket  and  New  Be^rd  (see  the  arti* 
des),  and  have  proved  veiy  lucrative.  At 
present,  they  are  also  prosecuted  with  great 
MS  fioffl  several  other  places.  One 
of  ships  is  fitted  out  for  the  Pacific 
in  pursuit  of  the  spermaceti  whcde. 
These  are  fiom  900  to  500  tons'  burthen, 
carrying  firom  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
and  are  absent  about  thirty  to  thii^- 
six  months,  llieir  number  is  about  170, 
of  about  ^000  tcfnsy  and  canying  nearly 
5000  men.  Another  class  soil  to  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  in  search  of 
the  common  or  right  whale.  They  ave- 
rage about  995  tons  each,  cany  about 
twenty-five  men,  and  are  absent  eight 
to  twelve  months.  The  whole  amount 
<^  tonnage  of  this  class  is  about  40,000; 
number  of  seamen  engaged,  8000.  The 
qoantity  (^  sperm  oil  brought  home  in 
1815,  was  3944  bairels;  in  1820,34,700; 
in  1835,63,340,  and,  in  1830,  106,80a 
The  quantily  of  whale  or  black  oil  brought 
in  in  1830^  was  about  115,000  barrels;  of 
whalebone,  about  130,000  pounds.  The 
sperm  oil  is  chiefly  used  at  home ;  and 
3,500,000  pounds  of  Bpetm  candles  are 
made,  employing  about  thirty  manuftcto- 
ries.  The  whale  oil  and  wnalebone  are 
chiefly  exported  to  Europe.  From  the 
report  of  Uie  secretsry  of  the  oreasuiy. 
May  4,1833,  it  appeexs  that  for  the  year 
ending  Sept  30^  1831,  there  were  export- 
ed whale  and  other  fish  oil  to  the  vahie 
of  9554^440;  spermaceti  oil  to  the  value 
of  $53,596 ;  whalebone  to  the  value  of 

*  The  teas  visited  bjr  the  AmericaiM  are,  io  maay 
parts,  little  known ;  the  currents  are  oncettain,  and 
the  seamen  have  had  to  construct  their  own  maps 
ead  charts.  Yet  shipwrecks  have  been  rate.  Tw* 
men  ara  ahrays  kept  at  the  mast-head  oo  Uw 
lookovl  for  land  or  breoken. 
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•133^49,  and  iperinaoeti  cand^  tathe 
value  of  $217,890.— See  an  article  id  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (No.  14),  bf  J. 
R.  McOulloch,  and  Seoreaby's  Voyage  to 
the  JVMhem  fFhaU  FUhery  (Edinburgh, 
1833),  and  his  Ardic  Regiona. 

WHiiLEB05S ;  a  aulMance  of  the  na- 
ture of  honi,  adhering,  in  thin  parallel 
plates^  to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale. 
These  laminiB  vary,  in  size,  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  in  length :  the  breadth  of  the 
largest,  at  the  thidt  end,  where  thev  are 
attached  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a  foot  They 
are  eztreinelv  dastic;  All  above  mx  feet  in 
lensth  is  called  me  bom.    (See  Whale.) 

vVHARTOir,  Thomas,  marquis  of,  an 
English  statesman,  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  of  distinction  who  joined  Wil- 
liam III  on  his  arrival  in  fSigland,  and 
foy  that  prince  was  made  a  privy  coun- 
sellor and  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  the 
Trent  Queen  Anne  created  him  eari 
of  Wharton ;  and,  in  1709,  he  was  sent 
as  viceroy  to  Ireland  ;  but  the  following 
year  he  resigned  all  his  employments. 
Being  a  zealous  whig  and  firm  supporter 
ef  the  Hanoverian  succession,  he  was 
&vored  by  George  I,  who  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  marquis.    He  died  in  1715. 

Whartok,  Pmtip,  duke  of,  wm  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1699.  He  dis- 
played, when  quite  young,  talents  which 
attracted  notice;  and,  having  been  edu- 
cated under  domestic  tutors,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  married  clandestinely,  to  the 
mat  disapppintment  of  his  fiither,  whose 
fteath  shortly  after  left  hhn  at  libertv  to 
follow  his  own  mclinations.  In  171^  he 
set  out  on  his  travels,  for  the  purnoee  of 
finishing  his  studies  at  Geneva.  But,  dis- 
gusted vrith  the  sober  manners  of  that 
place,  he  left  his  governor  there,  and  went 
10  Lyons,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of 
the  Pretender  at  Avienon.  That  prince, 
highly  gratified  bv  his  attentions,  save 
him  the  title  of  duke  of  Northunu>er- 
land.  About  the  end  of  1716^  he  returned 
to  Eneland,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Ireland  where  he  possessed  a  peerage,  he 
was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  m  the  Irish 
house  of  peers.  He  then  displaved  the 
versatility  of  his  character  by  defending, 
with  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence, the  established  ffoverameut;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  obuiined  a 
dukedom.  On  attaining  the  age  of  ma- 
jority, he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
English  parliament,  where  he  pursued  a 
line  of  political  conduct  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  which  he  had  lately  exhib- 
ited ;  distiiupiishing  himself  as  the  warm 
defender  of  bishop  Atterbury^  impeached 
u  an  adherent  to  the  house  or  Stuart 


He  also  published  a  vinilenC  opposition 
paper,  called  the  True  Briton.  Having 
impoverished  himself  by  extravagance, 
his  estates  were,  by  a  decree  in  chanceiy, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees;  and  be  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  and  visited  Vienna 
and  Madrid.  After  practising  new  in- 
trigues, deceiving,  by  the  levitv  of  his 
conduct,  the  Spanish  court,  and  me  chev- 
alier de  St  George,  and  renderinjr  him- 
self contemptible  idike  to  all  parties^  he 
deprived  himself  of  all  his  resources^  by 
rejecting  an  ofier  of  restoration  to  his 
tide  and  estate,  made  him  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Overwhelmed  vrith  debts,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time  meanly  and  disreputablv.  At  length 
he  returned  to  Spain,  and,  ruined  in 
health  as  well  as  in  fortune,  he  was  pro- 
oeeding  towards  a  mineial  ^ring  in 
Catalonia,  when  he  died  at  a  small  vU- 
in  1731.    Towards  the  dose  of  his 


he  engaged  in  vn-iting  a  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  His 
poems,  speeches,  aiKl  letters,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  were  published  in  1731,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo. 

Whkat  (tnh'ctim  sofivuml.  Among  the 
difteront  kinds  of  grain  wnidi  form  the 
principal  nutriment  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  to  the  culture  of  which  civilizaiioDr 
is  even  attributed,  by  ancient  and  modern 
vnriters,  the  first  rank  is  universally  con- 
ceded to  wheat  It  is  now  cultivated  in 
almost  all  temperate  climates,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Chma,  in  Natolia,  Syria,  Persia, 
and  the  other  temperate  parts  of  Asi%  in 
the  north  of  AfHca,  and  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  U.  States,  and  even  in 
the  extreme  southern  parts  of  South 
America.  The  plant  bebngs  to  the  femi- 
ly  of  the  grasses,  like  the  other  certaKtu 
The  spikelets  of  the  flowera  are  sessile, 
and  disposed  on  two  opposite  sides  of  an 
axis,  the  whole  forming  a  tenninal  spike 
or  ear,  which,  in  one  variety,  is  even 
branched.  The  culture  of  wheat,  firom 
time  immemorial,  and  in  difihrent  soils 
and  climates,  has  produced  numerous  va- 
rieties, which,  in  some  instances,  have 
even  been  mistaken  for  distinct  species. 
Winter  wheat,  sown  in  the  spring,  vrill 
ripen  the  following  summer,  though  the 
produce  of  succeeding  ffenerations  of 
sprinff-sown  wheat  is  found  to  ripen  bet- 
ter. White,  red,  awned  and  beardless 
wheat  change  and  run  into  each  other  in 
different  soils  and  climates ;  and  even  the 
Egjrptian  wheat  is  known  to  change  mto 
the  single-spiked  common  plant  The 
most  permanent  varieties  are  the  red  and 
white   grained,   and   the  spring  wheat« 
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whieii  ia  generally  red.  Wheat  micceedfl 
best  when  treated  as  a  biennial,  though  it 
does  not  remain  above  one  year  in  the 
gronnd.  Provided  the  soil  be  well  pre- 
pared and  dry,  and  the  grain  sown  in 
time,  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  the 
grealest  cold,  especially  if  the  ground  be 
covered  with  snow.  Animal  substances 
are  the  best  manure  for  wheat,  as  con- 
taining much  gluten,  a  substance  found 
in  a  greater  proportion  in  this  grain  than 
in  any  other ;  and  next  in  importance  is 
lime,  as  tending  to  the  same  effect  by 
chemical  combinations.  Wheat  yields  a 
greater  proportion  of  flour  than  any  oth- 
er grain,  and  is  also  more  nutritive.  Glu- 
ten is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  bread, 
that  fermentation  cannot  go  on  without  it ; 
hence  its  inferiority  in  wet  seasons,  and 
when  the  wheat  is  blighted  or  ill  ripened ; 
and  hence  the  advantage  of  having  a 
stock  of  old  ^(rain.  Wheat  starch  is  made 
by  steeping  it,  and  afterwards  beating  it 
in  hempen  bags.  The  mucilage,  bemg 
thus  mixed  wiUi  the  water,  produces  the 
acetous  fermentadon,  and  the  weak  acid 
thus  formed  renders  the  mucillage  white. 


After  settUng,  the  precipitate  is  repeated- 
\j  washed,  and  then  put  in  square  cakes 
mr  djying.  The  straw  of  wheat,  from 
dry,  chalky  lands,  is  manufactured  into 
hats.  Leghorn  hats  are  made  from  a 
bearded  variety  of  wheat,  not  unlike  rye, 
raised  on  poor,  sandy  soil^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo,  between  Leghorn  and  Flor- 
ence, expressly  for  this  manufacture.  It 
does  not  grow  above  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  is  pulled  men,  and  bleached,  like 
flax,  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river.  The 
straws  are  not  split,  which  renders  the 
plait  touffher  and  more  durable.  (See 
Straw.)  We  are  icnorant  of  the  country 
whence  this  valuable  grain  was  first  de- 
rived ;  but  it  was  very  early  cultivated  in 
Sicily.— Spelt  (T.  tptUa)  apoean  to  be 
a  distinct  species,  and  more  hardy  than 
common  wheat  It  has  a  stout  straw,  al- 
most solidL  with  strong  spikes,  and  chaff 
adhering  firmly  to  the  grain.  The  grain 
is  Uffht,  yields  but  little  flour,  and  makes 
but  mdirorent  bread.  It  is  raised  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  elevated  situations,  where 
common  wheat  would  not  ripen ;  and  also 
in  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 


^wnOity  and  Dtgtmatvm  of  Whtai  Flaw  expartedfram  the  U.Staiei  during  ten  Yean, 
from  1821  to  Oddter,  1831. 


J83I 

1834 

1825 

1830 


69^0 
107,420 

e*T,t>-eo 

91,08H 


1031USO/H5, 


!43*i,^4lJ,ijn,Ml  V^jmi  228 

442,4*18;  Uld,35(i  4,ii52  51 

:424;i'>jr:i57,353  70,573;  426 

;43^n7*X]i>:'i2,7?=f:5  27,272!  102 

'Uut^'i^:i,rra.  \n,^l     275 

:t»^:^jI74'^7J/>^M  53,129  19 
:i70;i:M08,no|  23;a58  6,366 
^4  ^:^ i«  i  j^i\^\n  '^1 ,17fi  1  l\Am 

::j71,^7tVni^/;it;,^7Li,4:JO|2a^l 


71,958ri<i,li73 
25,10412  i;i7i^ 


01  Esh>f*.    Afr*™-       i«i. 


m^7 

730 
504 
4;2J*3 
21M 
50J> 
10,222 
3fi4 


25,8SJ 

3,507 
6,119 
5,171 

a,77j> 

13,811 


9,074 


3123 


1^392926,429 


^O^i^ 
47,44t) 
55,8  J  8 
27,710 
59,n4 
54,371 
14,9511 
36,£*24 
35,4]6, 


r»tt3 
3sai 

7G23 
5403 
4909 
1737 
221 
3609 
2751 


10^7 


11,864 

6,439 

15,438 

7,885 

5v3l4 


1,056,119 

827,865 
756,702 
99(i,792 
813.90a 
a57>a20 
865,491 
860,609 
837;385 
1,325^1 


The  value  of  the  wheat  exported  in  1831 
WM  $523,270 ;  of  wheat  flour,  $9,938,458. 

hmorts  of  Foreign  ffheat  and  Wheat 
JVnur  wto  Great  Britain  in  1829  and 
1830. 

Countries.  18S9.  1830. 

Russia,    ....  341,567  qra.  235,106  qrs. 


Sweden, 16,590 

Norway, 425 

Denmaric, 83,288 

Prussia,  . 
Germany, 

Netherhmds,   .  144,549 
France,   ....    48,939 

Spain, 150,060 

13  • 


2,960 

u 

88,103  « 

353,958    "   519,573  " 

.  .  306^66    «  365,981  « 

76,711  « 

14,742  « 

40,953  ** 


Countries.  1829.  1830. 

Italy,     75,a04  qrs.    qrs. 

Malta, 65  «     26,612  « 

Egypt, 6,931  «       7,266  « 

Briti8hN.Amer./«g4g  u     yg^  u 

lean  colomes,  (  ^  ^^ 

U.  States,   .  .  .  113,818  «    184,100   •* 
Jersey,  Guem- ) 

sey.   Alder-  [  13,500  «     17,349  « 

ney,  Sl  Man,  j 

Total  imports,  1829, 1,676,077  qrs. ;  1630, 

1,675,430;  1831,  2^19,461. 
Wheel  aitd  Axle.    (See  Meckanies.) 
Wheel- Wore.    When  an  end  to  be 

accomplished,  in  mechanics,  cannot  be  at- 
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tained  with  eonvenieoce  by  the  simple 
wheel  and  axle  (see  Mechanics),  it  m- 
quenthr  becomes  necessary  to  transmit 
the  effect  of  the  power  to  the  resistance, 
through  a  system  of  wheels  and  axles 
acting  upon  each  other.  As  the  wheel 
and  axle  is  only  a  modification  of  the  le- 
ver, so  a  system  of  such  machines,  acting 
one  upon  another,  is  only  another  form 
of  the  compound  lever.  In  complex 
wheel- work,  the  power  is  applied  to  the 
circumference  of  die  first  wheel,  which 
transmits  its  effect  to  the  circumference 
of  the  second  wheel,  which  again  trans- 
fers the  effect  to  the  circumference  of  the 
second  axle,  which  acts  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  third  wheel,  and  this,  in  the 
same  way,  transmits  the  effect  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  third  axle,  and  thus 
the  transmission  of  th.e  force  is  continued 
until  it  has  arrived  at  the  circumference 
of  the  last  axle,  to  which  the  weight  or 
resistance  is  applied.  In  light  work, 
where  the  pressure  on  the  machinery  is 
not  very  considerable,  the  wheels  and 
axles  are  allowed  to  work  by  the  friction 
of  their  surfaces,  which  is  increased  by 
cutting  the  wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite 
directions;  also  by  ffluing  upon  the  shr- 
of  the  wheeu   Und  axles  buffed 


called  g^ear  or  gearing.    The  teeth  €iif  ibe 
wheel,  instead  of  wOTking  in  the  leavcsH 
of  a  pinion,  are  sometimes  made  to  act 
upon  a  form  of  wheel  called  a  iotiCem, 
with  cylindrical  teeth  or  bars,  caDed  trun- 
dles or  spindles.  Wheels  are  denominated 
smLTy  crotm,  or  bevel-gear^  according  to 
tlie  direction  or  position  of  the  teeth .     If 
the  teeth  are  peipendicular  to  tlie  axis  of 
the  wheel,  and  in  the  direction  of  its 
radii,  it  is  called  a  spur-ujhed.  If  the  teetb 
are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 
therefore  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  it  is 
called  a  crotou'WheeL    Two  spur-wheela, 
or  a  spur-wheel  and  pinion  which  worit  in 
one  another,  are  always  in  the  same  plane, 
and  have  their  axes  parallel ;  but,  'vviien 
a  spur  and  crown-wheel  are  in  connexion, 
thcnr  planes  and  axes  are  at  right  angles. 
By  this  means,  therefore,  rotatory  motion 
m&y  be  transferred  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  plane,  or  vice  versa.    When  the 
teeth  are  oblique  to  the  plane  or  axis- 
wheel,  it  is  called  a  bevelled  wheel.  In  this 
case,  the  surfaces  on  which  the  teeth  are 
raised,  are  parts  of  the  surfaces  of  two 
cones.    The  use  of  the  bevelled  wheels  is 
to  produce  a  rotatory  motion  round  one 
axis,  by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  round 
another  which  is  oblique  to  it ;  and,  pro- 
vided that  the  two  axes  are  in  the  f 


leather.    There  are  other  ways  of  trans- ^  plane,  this  may  always  be  accomplished 
mitting  the  force  of  each  axle  to  the  cir-    by  two  bevelled  wheels. 


cumference  of  the  succeeding  wheel.  A 
very  common  method  is,  by. ropes,  straps, 
bands,  or  belts,  round  the  circuinference 
of  the  wheel  and  axle,  which  act  upon 
each  other.  The  action  is  in  this  manner 
transmitted  by  the  tension  of  the  rope  or 
strap,  and  rendered  effective  by  fnctiou 
with  the  circumferences  on  which  it  is 
rolled.  Wheels  and  axles  connected  in 
this  manner  are  called  band-wheels.  When 
the  wheel  and  axle  from  which  it  receives 
motion,  are  intended  to  revolve  in  the 
same  direction,  the  band  is  not  crossed, 
but  simply  passed  round  them  in  the 
shortest  manner ;  but,  when  the  wheel  is 
to  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tlie 
revolution  of  the  axle,  the  strap  is  crossed 
between  them.  This  latter  method  of 
applying  the  strap,  has  the  advantage  of 
having  more  surface  to  act  upon,  and, 
thererore,  having  more  friction ;  but  the 
most  usual  way  of  transmitting  the  action 
of  the  axles  to  the  succeeding  wheels,  is 
by  means  of  teeth  or  cogs,  raised  on  tlieir 
surfaces.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  cogs 
on  the  wheels  are  generally  called  teeth,  and 
those  on  the  surface  of  the  axle  are  called 
leaves.  The  axle  itself,  in  this  case,  is  called 
a  pinion.  The  connexion  of  one  toothed 
wheel  with  another,  in  this  manner,  is 


Wheels,  Wheel  Carriages.  (See 
Loctmotion,) 

Wheels,  Water.    (See  Hydraulics,) 

Wheeler,  sir  Greorge,  a  learned  travel- 
ler, was  bom  in  1650,  and,  in  1G67,  became 
a  commontr  of  Lincoln  hall,  Oxford,  on 
leaving  which  he  travelled  into  Greece 
and  Asia,  in  company  witli  doctor  Spon 
of  Lyons,  their  prurtary  object  being  to 
copy  inscriptions  and  describe  antiquities. 
On  his  return,  he  presented  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  a  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  In  1684, 
he  took  orders,  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Durham,  and  was  presented  to 
the  rich  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Sprinff. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  in\7(K, 
and  died  in  February,  1724.  In  1682,  be 
published  an  account  of  his  journey  into 
Greece,  in  the  com[)aiiy  of  doctor  Spon, 
in  six  books,  folio,  which  is  highly  valued 
for  its  authenticity  and  information,  int^- 
esting  to  the  medallist,  antiquary,  and 
student  of  natural  history. 

Wheeling,  the  county  town  of  Ohio 
county,  Virginia,  is  situated  on  a  high, 
cravclly,  but  alluvial  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a 
little  aljove  Wheeling  creek ;  lat.  40°  7'  N. ; 
Ion.  80°  42'  W. ;  ninety-five  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.    The  town  is  surrounded  by 
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bold  and  precipitoas  hiJtoj  eantaininff  in- 
exfaaustibie  quantities  of  coal.  Theaebilla 
come  in  eo  near  the  river  as  to  leave  but 
a  small  area  for  the  town ;  and  it  is  built 
principally  on  one  street  Tbe  mat  na- 
tional road  from  Baltimore,  ctdled  tbe 
Cumberiandroadf  meets  tbe  Obio  at  this 
place.  Wheeling  is  the  first  town  on  the 
Ohio  where  certain  embaikation  in  boats 
may  be  calculated  on  at  low  water.  It  has 
a  fine  surrounding  country,  and  tbe  land 
back  of  it,  on  the  creek,  'is  very  fertile. 
These  circumstances,  united  with  its  fii- 
vorable  position  on  the  Obio,  give  it  ma- 
ny advantages.  It  is  a  constant  resort  for 
travellere,  and  seems  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  on  tbe  river. 
It  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  agreat 
number  of  warehouses,  has  manufactures 
of  earthen  ware,  &c  Many  flat  and  keel 
boats  are  built  here,  and,  of  late,  steam- 
iKMts  in  considerable  numbers.  In  1828, 
tbe  population  vras  stated,  by  Mr.  Flint, 
at  3500.  In  1830,  it  was  5021,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

Wheeat.    (See  Boot.) 

Whkt  Slate.    {See  SUde.) 

Whet.    (SeeMOk.) 

Whigs  and  Tories.  We  have  already 
liven  Defoe's  account  of  the  orisin  of  the 
mtter  nickname,  under  the  head  Tories. 
^As  to  the  word  toikigj^  says  the  same 
writer,  <<  it  is  Scotch.  The  use  of  it  be- 
gan then  when  the  western  men,  called 
Cameromans,  took  arms,  frequently,  for 
their  religion.  Whig  was  a  word  used, 
in  those  parts,  for  a  kind  of  liquor  tbe 
western  Highlandmen  used  to  drink, 
whose  composition  I  do  not  remember,*^ 
aud  80  became  commcm  to  tbe  people 
who  dr«nk  it.  It  ailerwaids  became  a 
denomination  of  tbe  poor,  harassed  peo- 

Kle  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who, 
eing  unmercifully  persecuted  by  the 
government  against  all  law  and  justice, 
tliou|^t  they  had  a  civil  right  to  their 
religious  liberties,  and  therefore  resisted 
the  power  of  the  prince  (Charies  II). 
They  took  arms  about  1681,  being  the 
famous  insurrection  of  fiothwell  bridge. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  then  in  fiivor 
here,  was  sent  against  them  by  Charies, 
and  defeated  them.  At  his  return,  in- 
stead of  thanks  for  his  good  service,  he 
found  himself  ill  treated  for  having  used 

*  Bamet  (Momoirt  of  his  own  Times)  says, 
Uiat  the  word  wJuggam^  used  by  the  wettern 
Scotcbmea  in  driring  their  horses,  was  the  orifpn 
of  tbe  term  whif[  applied  to  them.  Others,  with 
Defoe,  derive  it  from  the  Scotch  word  wkigf  or 
v^fr,  signifyiiig  whey.  Jamieson  <Dietionaf3r  of 
the  Beoleb  Laagaage)  does  not  veotufe  to  decide. 


them  too  mercifully ;  and  dhakc  I^auder- 
dale  told  king  Charles,  with  an  oath,  that 
tbe  duke  had  been  so  civil  to  the  whigs 
because  he  wiis  a  .whig  himself  in  hia 
heart.  This  made  it  a  court  word,  and, 
in  a  little  time,  the  friends  and  followers 
of  the  duke  becan  to  be  called  whigs ;  and 
they,  as  the  omer  party  did  by  the  word 
<ory,  took  it  freely  enough  to  themselves.^' 
(Defoe's  Review,  vii.)  Such  was  tlie 
ori^  of  these  celebrated  party  names, 
which  have  continued,  dunng  the  space 
of  150  years,  to  be  borne  by  two  great 
divisions  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and 
which,  at  least  at  manv  periods,  rather 
deserve  the  name  of  factions  than  of 
parties.  But  the  origin  of  tbe  parties 
themselves  was  much  earlier,  and  the 
line  of  distinction  was  strongly  drawn  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  when  the  long 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  par- 
Kament  commenced.  The  court  and 
country  parties,  the  roundheads  and  cav- 
aliers, Uie  commonwealth's  men  or  repub- 
licans and  tbe  partisans  of  absolute 
power,  naturally  arose  from  the  mixed 
character  and  undefined  nature  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  arbitraiT  maxims  and  acts  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  growing  wealth  and  in- 
telligence of  the  community.  Ailer  the 
dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  and  its  sub- 
sequent restoration,  a  new  feature  ap- 
peared in  the  principles  of  its  partisans — 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obeaience  and 
indefeasible  right,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  tnie  characterislic  or  the  tory,  at 
one  period  of  history.  The  biffotry  and 
tyranny  of  James  II  united  all  panics 
against  bun ;  and  the  *  glorious  revolution' 
of  1688  was  effected  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  whole  nation.  "  The  whigs," 
says  Hume,  <*  suitably  to  their  ancient 
principles  of  liberty,  which  had  led  them 
to  attempt  the  exclusion  bill,  easilv  a^ed 
to  oppose  a  king  whose  conduct  naa  ius- 
t^ed  whatever  his  worst  enemies  had 
TOTognosticated  concerning  his  succession. 
The  tories  and  the  church  party,  finding 
their  i«st  services  forgotten,  their  rights 
invaded,  their  rehgion  threatened,  agreed 
to  drop,  for  tbe  present,  all  overstrained 
doctrines  of  submission,  and  attend  to  the 
great  and  powei^l  dictates  of  nature. 
The  nonconformists,  dreading  the  ca- 
resses of  known  and  inveterate  enemies, 
deemed  the  offers  of  toleration  more  se- 
cure from  a  prince  educated  in  those  prin- 
ciples, and  accustomed  to  that  practice; 
and  thus  all  Action  was,  for  a  time,  laid 
asleep  in  England ;  and  rival  parties,  for- 
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getdnff  their  aiiimontv,  had  secretlf  oon- 
curred  in  a  design  of  reaistiDg  their  un- 
happy and  misguided  sovereign."  During 
the  reign  of  William  (1688—1703),  the 
parties  were  not,  thererore,  so  distincdy 
divided  as  they  had  been  previously,  and 
have  been  suhsequendy.  The  impeach- 
ment of  Sacheverell  (q.  v.),  during  the 
reign  of  <jueen  Anne,  i^ain  brought  the 
two  theories  of  government,  which  formed 
the  ori^pnal  distinction  between  the  whigs 
and  tones,  into  collision,  and,  combinol 
with  some  bed-chamber  intrigues  and 
court  ouairels,  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment or  a  tory  mmistry,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Bolingfoit>ke  and  Oxford. 
On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver (17141  the  scale  was  again  changed, 
and  the  whole  power  was  now  thrown  mto 
the  hands  of  the  whigs.  (See  Geoi^ /and 
i/,  and  WalpoU ;  on  the  origin  and  early 
character  and  history  of  these  parties,  see 
Rapin's  DisstriaHon  wi  thit  Wkigis  and 
ToritSy  and  Boluigbroke's  Disiertahon  tip- 
on  Parties.)  The  foUowing  remarks  from 
a  celebrated  whiff  journal  (Edinburffh  Re- 
view, vol.  xxxviL  p.  21-4J5)  will  show 
the  state  of  parties  at  that  critical  period, 
and  how  little  justice  there  is  in  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  whigs  to  liberal  and  popu- 
lar views  of  government  **TheacceeBk>n 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  divided  England 
into  two  parties,  the  whigs,  or  friends  of 
the  new  establishment,  and  the  tories  and 
Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  opponents. 
The  tories,  bigoted  to  the  notion  of  in- 
defeasible right  in  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  but  apprehensive  for  their  religion 
if  a  papist  should  mount  the  throne,  were 
distracted  between  their  scrupleit  about 
the  validity  of  a  parliamentary  settlement 
and  their  fears  lest,  in  subverting  it,  they 
might  restore,  or  pave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  tne  Catholic  church. 
Though  deterred,  by  their  religious  fears, 
from  embarking  decidedly  in  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender,  they  kept  on  terms  with 
his  friends,  and  were  not  unwilling  to 
disturb,  though  they  hesitated  to  overturn, 
a  government  they  disliked,  because  it 
was  founded  on  principles  thev  abhorred. 
The  Jacobites,  though  most  of  them  were 
zealous  members  of^the  church  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  strOnffer  infusion  of  biffotry 
in  their  composition,  and  were  rrady  to 
restore  a  popish  family,  and  submit  to  a 
popish  sovereiffn,  rather  than  own  a  flov- 
emment  founded  on  a  parliamentary  tide. 
It  was  impossible  that  either  tones  or 
Jacobites  should  have  the  confidence  of 
the  Hanoverian  princes;  and,  therefore, 
while  those  divisions  subsisted,  all  places 


of  power  andjprofit  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  whi|E9.  Of  these  two  parties,  the 
tories  and  Jacobites  wers  the  most  nume- 
rous. They  included  •  certain  number 
of  the  ancient  nobiliQTy  and  comprehended 
a  very  larro  proporti<Hi  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, and,  what  gave  them  a  prodij^ious 
influence  in  those  days,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  strength  of 
the  whigs  la^  in  the  great  aristocracy,  in 
the  coiporations,  and  in  the  trading  and 
moneyed  interests.  The  dinenters,  who 
held  popery  in  abhoirence,  and  dreaded 
the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  church,  were 
warmly  attached  to  a  government  that 

rected  their  reli|^ou8  liberty,  and,  as 
as  it  durst,  extended  to  them  every 
civil  right  It  has,  perhaps,  been  fortu- 
nate m  its  resuhs  for  England,  that  her 
church  was  for  so  manv  years  in  hostili^ 
to  her  government  U  was  during  this 
temporarv  dissolution  of  the  vaunted 
alliance  between  church-  and  state,  that 
reUgious  fireedom,  such  as  it  exists  among 
us,  struck  so  deep  and  vigorous  a  root  as  to 
withstand  every  subsequent  effort  to  bligfa  t- 
en  or  subvert  it  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  annual  indemnity  biUs  were  in- 
troduced, which,  though  they  have  lefi  the 
stigma,  have  taken  from  the  test  act  its 
sting ;  and  it  was  during  the  same  period 
that  the  toleration  act  received,  in  practioe, 
that  liberal  interpretation  which  extends 
its  benefits  to  every  possible  sect  of 
Christians,  the  unhappy  Catholics  only 
excepted.  This  protracted  strugg^  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  and  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts, 
was  not,  however,  unattended  with  disr 
advantages.  It  confounded,  for  a  time, 
the  ancient  distinctions  of  whig  and  tory, 
which  had  turned  on  constitutional  differ- 
ences of  real  and  eternal  importance,  and 
converted  two  political  sects,  or  parties, 
into  two  factions,  contending  for  the 
crown.  The  torieis,  forced  to  remain  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  learned  to 
ape  the  langua^  and  ended  by  adopting 
many  of  the  opinions,  of  their  adversaries. 
The  whigs,  believing  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties  depended  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  parliamentary  settlement  of 
the  crown,  and  finding  themselves  a  mi- 
nority in  the  country,  wero  constrained  to 
emplo^r  measures  and  sanction  proceed- 
ings from  which  dieir  ancestors  would 
have  recoiled.  To  counteract  the  local 
influence  of  the  gentry,  they  practised 
and  encouraged  corruption  lM>tn  within 
parliament  and  without,  and  thus  turned 
against  their  enemies  the  weapon  they 
had  invented  under  the  Stuarts.     To 
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Bupprees  tumults  of  the  rabble,  iostigBted 
by  toe  vehicles  of  tory  sentiment,  annu- 
ally exported  from  Oxford,  and  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom,  they  armed  the  magis- 
trates with  i^ditional,  and,  till  then,  an- 
known  powers;  and,  to  defeat  the  enter- 
prises of  foreign  prinoes,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  disafrected  at  home, 
tbey  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace."    The  riot  act  was  passed,  the  , 
triennial  act  re])ealed,  and  the  habeas 
corpus  act  suspended  by  the  whigs,  on 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  a  shameless  svstem  of  corruption  and 
laxity  of  poUtical  principle  introduced, 
the  whole  extent  of  which  has  but  ren 
cendy  been  fully  exposed  to  public  view. 
Walpole  was  finally  compelled  to  retire, 
by  tne  united  opposition  of  a  party  of 
disaffected  whigs,  acting  under  lord  Car- 
teret (afterwards  Granviue)  and  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney  (q.  v.),  ^e  tones  led  by  Wvndham, 
and  the  Jacobites  by  Shippen,  who,  Wal- 
pole used  to  say,  was  the  only  man  whose 
price  he  did  not  know.    The  whigs  still 
retained    the   power;  and,   afler  some 
changes,  the  Pelham  administration  was 
formed,  in  1743,  by  the  nomination  of 
Heniy  Pelham  to  the  place  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.    ^  A  more  inglorious  pe- 
riod of  our  annals,"  says  the  writer  last 
Quoted,  *<iB  scarce  to  be  found,  than  fit>m 
this  vear  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle 
(1748)-— defeats  and  disasters  abroad,  re- 
bellion (that  of  1745)  and  discontent  at 
home,  no  concert  ot  activity  in  the  ^v- 
erpment — the  king  thwarting  his  muis- 
teiB  at  every  step,  and  openly  giving  his 
countenance  to  their  enemies — ^his  min- 
isters occupied  with  their  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  hatreds,  neglecting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  natioQ,  ani^  at  length,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rebellion  which  had  grown  to 
a  formidable  height  from  their  supineness 
uid  incapacity,  resigning,  in  a  body  (Feb., 
1746),  to  force  Mr.  Pitt  mto  ofiice,  whom 
they  equaUy  feared  and  hated."     The 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754,  was  fol- 
lowed by  new  dissensions  and  political 
intrigues— a  mere  scramble  for  office — 
termmated  bv  the  formation  of  the  Pitt 
(see  Oha&ani)  and  Newcastle  (brother  of 
Pelham)  administration,  in  1757.    This 
ministry,  which  was   forced   upNon  the 
king,  in  direct   opposition  to  his  own 
wishes,   carried    England   triumphantly 
through  the  seven  years'  war,  but  was 
dissolved  in  1761,  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.  (q.  v.)— See  Walpole's  JWe- 
mmn  ofiht  last  im  Yeancftht  Reign  of 
Gwrgt  17(2  vols^4to.,  1822) ;  and  Coxe's 
Mtmmr9  of  ffte  Pdham  AdmmaMtMn  (2 


vols.,  4to.,  1829).  The  second  ground  of 
division,  which  separated  the  British  na- 
tion  into  the  whig  and  tory  parties,  couU 
not  be  said  to  have  any  existence  after 
the  accession  of  Geoiige  III,  the  fine 
Hanoverian  prince  who  could  boast  of 
being  bom  an  Enn^shman  ;*  and,  although 
the  names  remained  to  indicate  a  distinc- 
tion, it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any 
very  decided  difference  between  the  fiic- 
tions,  other  than  that  of  the  outs  and  that 
of  the  ins,  or  the  ministerial  party  and  the 
opposition.  The  hberals  and  radicals  c^ 
more  recent  times  have  lately  come  for- 
ward with  new  vigor ;  and  even  the  names 
of  whig  and  toiy  are  not  probaUy  des- 
tined long  to  survive  the  passage  of  the 
reform  act  i 

Whin,  in  Elng^ish  agricuhure ;  a  terra 
sometimes  applied  to  furze ;  which,  when 
cut  in  the  sa]^  and  bruised  in  a  propw  way, 
by  flails,  or  m  other  modes,  makes  excel- 
lent green  fodder,  in  winter,  for  hones. 
It  is  also  useful,  in  some  neasure,  to 
sheep  stock,  as  well  as  to  bees. 
Whippino.    (See  ilqge«a<um.) 
Whipple,  William,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bora  ' 
at  Kittery,  Maine,  in  1730.    After  receiv- 
ing as  good  an  education  as  the  public 
s(£ool  of  his  native  town  could  afibrd, 
he  entered  on  board  a  merchant  vessel, 
and,  during  several  years,  was  engaged  in 
making  voyages  for  commercial  punwses, 
prmcinilly  to  the  West  Indies.    Ue  ac* 
quirea  in  this  way  a  considerable  fortune, 
and,  abandoning  the  sea  in  1759,  com- 
menced business  with  a  brother  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  trade  until  within  a  few  years 
of  the  revolution.    In  January,  1775,  he 
was  a  representative  of  Portsmouth,  in 
the  provincial  congress  assembled  at  £xr 
eter,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates 
to  the  continental  ccmgress  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  a  second  provincial  congress 
which  met  at  the  same  place   in    tiie 
ensuing  May,  by  which  he  was  ^point- 
ed one  of  the  provincial  committee  of 
safety.     In  1776,  he  was  placed  in  the 
general  congress,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber until  September,  1777.    In  1777,  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire  placed  him 
at  the  hefui  of  one  of  the  brigades  organ- 
ized in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
Burgovne.    He  joined  Gates's  armv,  and, 
in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  commanded  the 

«  Geofgt)  I  coald  not  speak  English,  and  Wal- 
pole and  the  monarch  were  obliged  to  converav 
IB  Latin.  George  I  and  II  were  both  more  oc- 
cupied with  German  polities  than  with  the  &^ 
mectic  govenuoeat  of  their  English  dominioQ&. 
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New  Hampdjire  troops.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  aeniflt  in  arranging  the  terms  oi 
capitulation,  and  in  conducting  the  sur- 
rendered army  to  their  encampment  on 
Winter  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In 
1778,  he  shared  in  the  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  Rhode  Island,  under  general 
Sullirao.  In  1780,  he  was  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  general  assembly  of 
New  Hampshire,  anl  was  several  times 
reelected.  In  1782,  he  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Morris,  die  superintendent  of  finance, 
receiver  of  public  moneys  for  New 
Hampshire— an  office  which  infirm  healdi 
obliffed  him  to  relinquish  in  1784.  In 
the  former  year,  he  was  also  appointed  a 
judffe  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature. 
He  died  in  November,  1785. 

Whip-poor-will  (ct^mmulgus  vocifk- 
n»,  Wilson).  This  remarkaUe  and  well- 
known  bfard  arrives  in  the  Middle  States 
about  the  dose  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  continues  his  mima<»s  to 
the  centre  of  MassachusettB.  In  the  in- 
terior, it  is  said  to  proceed  as  high  as  Hud* 
son's  bay.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bfard,  and 
continues  the  cir,  firom  which  it  derives 
its  name,  till  midnight,  except  in  moon- 
light niffhts.  The  whip-poor-will,  when 
engaged  in  its  nocturnal  rambks,  is  seen 
to  fly  within  a  f^  feet  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  quest  of  motfis  and  other 
insects.  During  the  day,  these  birds  re- 
tire mto  the  darkest  woods,  usually  on 
high  grounds,  where  they  pass  the  time 
in  silence  and  fepose,  the  weakness  of 
their  sight  ccitipdjiiigthem  to  avoid  the 
glare  of  the  tight  l^Mr  food  appears 
to  be  larse  moths,  beetles,  grasBhoppen, 
aalB,  and  such  insects  as  mquent  the 
bark  of  decaying  timber.  Sometimea^  in 
the  chuk,  they  will  skim  within  a  few 
fact  of  a  person,  nu&in^  a  low  chatter  as 
they  pass.  Th^also,  m  common  with 
odier  species,  flutter  occasionally  round 
domestic  catt^  to  catch  the  i^osects  which 
approach  or  rest  on  them ;  and  hence  the 
mistaken  notion  of  their  sucking  goats. 
The  whip-poor-will  is  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  nineteen  in  the  stretch  of 
the  wings;  mouth  veiy  large,  and  beset 
along  the  sides  with  a  number  of  long, 
thick  bristles,  the  longest  extending  more 
than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  the 
bill;  the  plumage  above  intricately  vane* 
gated  with  black,  brownish-white  and  rust 
color,  sprinkled  with  numerous  streaks 
and  spots. 

Whiblioig;  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, firequently  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
and,  in  later  times,  on  the  continent  of 
£urope.    In  England,  it  seems  to  have 


been  employed  chiefly  in  the  army,  to 

Jmnish  tnfling  offences,  committed  by  sut- 
ers,  Jews,  brawling  women,  and  such 
persons.  It  is  a  kind  of  chx^ular  wooden 
cage,  turning  on  a  pivot,  and,  when  set 
in  motion,  whirling  round  with  such 
velocity  that  the  delinquent  becomes  ex- 
tremely sick.  The  punishment  was  gen- 
erally public.  This  instrument  is  some- 
times used  in  insane  hospitals,  to  over- 
come the  obstinacy  of  lunatics. 

Whi rlpo ol.  When  two  opposite  cur- 
rents, of  about  equal  force,  meet,  they 
sometimes,  especially  in  narrow  channels, 
turn  upon  a  centre,  and  assume  a  spiral 
form,  giving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpools. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Eu- 
ripus,  near  the  island  of  Eubcea,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago;  Chaiybdis  (q.  v.l 
in  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and 
the  Maelstrom  (q.  vX  off  the  coast  of 
Norway.  When  agitated  by  tides  or 
winds,  they  sometimes  become  dangerous 
to  navigators. 

WHiiLLWiNns  sometimes  arise  from 
winds  blowing  among  loffy  and  pr^ipi' 
tous  mountains,  the  form  of  whicn  influ- 
ences their  direction,  and  occasions  gusts 
to  descend  with  a  spiral  or  whirling 
motion.  They  are  fi«quent]y,  however, 
caused  by  two  winds  meeting  each  other 
at  an  angle,  and  then*  turning  upon  acen-* 
tre.  When  two  winds  thus  encounter 
one  anotiber,  anv  cknid  which  happens 
to  be  between  them  is,  of  course,  con- 
densed, and  turned  rapidly  round ;  and  all 
substances,  sufficiently  light,  are  carried 
up  into  the  air  by  the  whiriing  motion 
which  ensues.  The  action  of  a  whirl- 
wind at  sea  occasions  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon called  a  iDater-Bpout^  which  is 
thus  described  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it: — ^From  a  dense  cloud  a  cone 
descends,  in  the  ferm  of  a  trumpet,  with 
the  small  end  downwards:  at  the  same 
time,  the  surface  of  the  sea  under  it  is 
agitated  and  whirled  round,  the  waten 
are  converted  into  vapor,  and  ascend, 
with  a  spiral  motion,  till  they  unite  with 
the  cone  proceeding  firom  the  cloud :  fi!«- 
auently,  howeveiv  they  disperse  before 
tne  junction  is  effected.  Both  columns 
diminish  towards  their  point  of  contact, 
where  they  are  not  above  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cone  forming  the  water-spout,  there  is  a 
white  transparent  tube,  which  becomes 
less  distinct  on  approaching  it;  and  it  is 
then  discovered  to  be  a  vacant  space,  in 
which,  none  of  the  small  particles  of 
water  ascend;  and  in  this,  as  well  as 
around  the  outer  edges  of  the  water- 
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«pQat,  large  drops  of  rain  precipitate 
tbeinnlvea.  In  calm  weather,  water- 
apoula  generally  preeerve  the  perpendic- 
ular in  their  motion ;  but  when  acted  on 
by  winds,  the^  move  on  obliauely.  Some- 
timee  they  diaperse  suddenly ;  at  othecs, 
they  pass  rapidly  along  the  surfiice  of  the 
sea,  and  c(mtinue  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more  before  they  disappear.  A  notion 
has  been  entertained  that  they  are  very 
dangerous  to  shipping,  owinf  to  the  de- 
scent, at  the  instant  of  their  breaking,  of 
a  large  body  of  water  sufficient  to  sink  a 
ship;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
ease,  for  the  water  descemls  only  in  the 
form  of  heavy  rain.  It  is  true,  that  small 
vessels  incur  a  risk  of  being  overset  if 
they  cany  much  sail ;  because  sudden  - 
gusts  of  wind,  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  are  very  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  water-spouts. 

Whisket  ;  siffnifying  originally  trover, 
but  ai^lied,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  high- 
lands and  iriands  of  Scotland,  to  strong 
wateiB,  or  distilled  liquors.  From  these 
countries,  the  name  has  now  spread  into 
many  others.  In  the  U.  States,  whie^ey 
is  dvBijIled  in^urge  quantities,  generally 
from  wheat,  iPb  or  maize.  Pooheen  is 
a  kind  of  whiskey  which  the  Irish  distil 
illegally  in  their  hovels.  Mountain  dew 
(q.  V.)  is  a  kind  of  Scotch  whiskey.  Us- 
quebaugh (q.  V.)  is  etymologically  related 
to  wluNtey. 

Whist.  The  laws  of  this  game,  as 
taken  from  Hcyle,  are  as  follows: — Of 
Ikdi$ig,  1.  If  a  card  is  turned  up  m 
dealing,  the  adverse  party  may  call  a  new 
deal,  a  they  think  proper;  but  if  either 
of  them  have  been  the  cause  of  turning 
up  such  card,  then  the  dealer  has  the  op- 
tion. 2.  If  a  card  is  &ced  in  the  deal, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  deal,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  last  deal.  3^  Itis  the  duty 
of  every  person  who  play%  to  see  that  he 
has  thirteen  cards.  It  any  one  happens  to 
have  only  twelve,  and  does  not  find  it  out 
tin  sevecml  tricks  are  played,  and  the  rest 
have  their  right  number,  the  deal  stands 
good,  and  the  person  who  played  wkh  the 
twelve  cards  is  to  be  punished  for  each  re- 
voke, provided  he  has  made  any.  But  if 
any  or  the  rest  of  the  pUyers  should  hap- 
pen to  have  fourteen  cards,  in  that  case  the 
deal  is  lost  4.  The  dealer  should  leave 
his  trump  card  Uj^n  the  table  till  it  is  his 
turn  to  play ;  and  after  he  has  mixed  it 
with  his  other  cards,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
demand  what  card  was  turned  up,  but 
mayask  whatistnimpsL  Inconsequence 
of  this  law,  the  deakr  cannot  name  a 
wrong  card,  which  otherwise  he  might 


have  dona  5.  None  of  the  players  may 
take  up  or  look  at  theur  cards  while  they 
are  dealing  out.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  dealer,  if  he  should  happen  to  miss 
deal,  has  a  right  to  deal  aaam,  unless  it 
arises  from  his  panner's  mult;  and  if  a 
card  is  turned  up  in  dealing,  no  new  deal 
can  be  called,  unless  the  panner  was  the 
cause  of  it  6.  If  any  person  deals,  and, 
instead  of  turning  up  the  trumps  he 
puts  the  trump  card  upon  the  rest  of 
his  cards,  with  the  face  downwards,  he 
loses  his  deaL— Q/*  Playing  €vJt  qf  Tum. 
7.  If  any  person  pla^s  out  of  his  turn,  it 
IS  in  the  option  or  either  of  his  adversa- 
ries to  call  the  card  so  played,  at  any  time 
in  that  deal,  provided  it  does  not  make 
him  revoke ;  or  either  of  the  adversaries 
may  require  of  the  person  who  ought  to 
have  led,  the  suit  the  said  adversarv  may 
choose.  8.  If  a  person  supposes  he  has 
won  the  trick,  and  leads  again  before  his 
paitner  has  played,  the  adversary  may 
oblige  his  partner  to  win  it  if  he  can. 
9.  If  a  pmon  leads,  and  his  partner 
plays  before  his  turn,  the  adversary's 
panner  may  do  the  same.  10.  If  the  ace 
or  anv  other  card  of  a  suit  is  led,  and  the 
last  player  should  happen  to  play  out  of 
his  turn,  whether  his  partner  has  any  of 
the  suit  ted  or  not,  he  is  neither  entitled 
to  trump  it,  nor  to  win  the  trick,  provided 
you  do  not  make  him  revoke.r-Q^  jR«. 
vokxng.  11.  If  a  revoke  happens  to  be 
made,  the  adversary  may  add  three  to 
their  score,  or  take  three  tricks  fit>m  the 
revoking  party,  or  take  down  three  fhrni 
their  score ;  and  if  up,  notwithstanding 
the  penalty,  they  must  remain  at  nine: 
the  revoke  takes  place  of  any  other  score 
of  the  game.  12.  If  any  person  revokes, 
and  discovers  it  before  the  cards  are 
turned,  tho  adversely  may  call  the  highest 
or  lowest  of  the  suit  led,  or  call  the  caid 
then  played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not 
cause  a  revoke.  13.  No  revoke  can  be 
claimed  till  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted, 
or  the  party  who  revoked,  or  his  p«rmer, 
have  played  again.  14.  If  a  revoke  is 
claimed  by  any  pcraon,  the  adverse  ^arty 
are  not  to  mix  their  cards  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  revoke.  15.  No  person  can  claim 
a  revoke  afler  the  cards  ere  cut  for  a  new 
deaL— Qf  calling  Honors.  16.  If  any 
person  calls,  except  at  the  pouit  of  eiffht, 
the  adveraary  tnoj  call  a  new  deal  if  wy 
think  proper.  1/.  Afler  the  trump  card 
is  turned  up,  no  person  must  remind  hia 
partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of  losing  one 
point  18.  No  honors  in  the  preoodinff 
deal  can  be  set  up,  after  the  trump  caid 
18  turned  up,  unless  they  were  before 
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claiined.  19.  If  any  person  calb  at  eight, 
and  his  partner  answers,  and  the  adverse 
party  have  both  thrown  down  their  cards, 
and  it  appean  they  have  not  the  honors, 
they  may  either  stand  the  deal  or  have  a 
new  one..  20.  If  any  person  answere 
without  having  an  honor,  the  adversary 
may  consult,  and  stand  the  deal  or  not. 
SI.  If  any  person  calls  at  eight,  after  he 
has  played,  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  ad- 
verse party  to  call  a  new  deal. — Qf/^ 
araUng  and  showing  the  Cards,  22.  If 
any  person  separates  a  card  from  the  rest, 
the  adverse  party  may  call  it,  provided  he 
names  it  and  proves  the  separation ;  but 
if  he  calls  a  wrong  card,  he  or  his  partner 
are  liable  for  once  to  have  the  hifkest  or 
lowest  card  called  in  any  suit  led  during 
that  deal.  23.  If  any  person,  supposing 
the  game  lost,  throws  his  cards  upon  the 
table,  with  their  fibces  upwardei,  he  may 
not  take  tliem  up  again,  and  the  adverse 
party  may  call  any  of  the  cards  when 
thev  think  proper,  provided  they  did  not 
make  the  party  revoke.  24.  If  any  per- 
son is  sure  of  winning  every  trick  in  his 
hand,  he  may  show  his  card9;  but  he  is 
then  liable  to  have  them  called. — Of 
omtttmg  to  pity  to  a  IHck,  25.  If  any 
person  omits  playing  to  a  trick,  and  it  ap- 
pears he  has  one  card  more  than  the  rest,- 
it  is  in  the  option  of  the  adversary  to 
have  a  new  deal. — Ruvectin^  who  pUnfed 
a  pariieular  Card.  26.  Each  person,  in 
playing,  ought  to  hiy  his  card  before  him; 
and  if  either  of  the  adversaries  mix  their 
cards  with  his,  his  partner  may  demand 
each  person  to  lay  his  card  before  him, 
but  not  to  inquire  who  played  any  partic- 
ular card. 

WHisTorr,  William,  an  English  divine 
and  mathematician,  bom  in  1667,  stud- 
ied at  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
applied  himself  particular^  to  mathe- 
matioi^  and  displayed  his  predominant 
disposition  by  composinff  religious  medi- 
tations. Having  taken  his  first  degree  in 
1690,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  became  an  academical  mtor. 
Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  doctor  Moore,  bishop  of 
Norwich.  In  1696^  he  published  a  The- 
ory of  the  Earth,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  In  1700,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  by  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, who,  three  years  after,  resigned  the 
professorship  in  his  favor.  In  1706,  he 
published  an  Essay  on  the  Revelation  of 
8t  John ;  and  the  next  year,  he  became 
Boylean  lecturer;  and  his  sermons  on 
that  oacMioi^  on  the  Aeoompliflhnient  of 


Scripture  Prophecies,  were  printed  in 
1706  (8vo.).  He  had  now  conceived 
doubts  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  and,  having  at  length  adopted 
Arian  opinions,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
university  in  1710,  and,  the  following 
year,  was  deprived  of  his  professorship. 
He  then  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and 
cave  lectures  on  astronomy ;  but  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Primitive  Christianity  re- 
vived, in  1712  (5  vols.,  8vo.),  subjected 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  convocation,  and 
he  was  prosecuted  as  a  heretic,  though 
the  proceedings  were  ultimately  termi- 
nated by  an  act  of  grace  in  1715.  Being 
refused  admission  to  the  sacrament  at  his 
parish  church,  he  opened  his  own  house 
for  public  worship,  using  a  liturgv  of  his 
own  compontion ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  became  a  Baptist  In  1719, 
he  published  a  letter  On  the  Eternity  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit, 
which  prevented  him  from  being  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  where  he 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  in  1720. 
He  subsequently  distinguislicd  himself  by 
an  abordve  attempt  to  discover  the  lonfi- 
tude,  and  by  his  professe^pinions  rela- 
tive to  an  approaching  inilennium,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Among  his 
latest  labors  were  his  Memoirs  of  My  own 
Life  (1749—50,  3  vols.,  8vo.).  He  died 
in  London  in  1752.  Besides  numerous 
original  productions,  he  published  a  trans- 
lation or  the  works  or  Josephus,  with 
notes,  dissertations,  &c 

Whitaker,  John,  an  Enslish  divine 
and  antiquary,  bom  at  Manchester  about 
1735,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  college. 
He  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an 
inauirer  into  English  antiquities,  by  the 
publication,  in  1771,  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Manchester,  including 
disquisitions  relative  to  the  state  of  Brit- 
am  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
The  same  year  appeared  his  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons  asserted ;  and  this 
was  followed,  in  1775,  by  the  second 
volume  of  his  former  wonc,  relatmg  to 
the  Saxon  period  of  English  history. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained,  in  1778, 
the  coUese  living  of  Ruan  Lanvhome,  in 
Cornwall.  He  published,  in  1783,  a  course 
of  sermons  on  death,  judgment,  heaven 
and  hell ;  and,  in  1787,  appeared  his  Ma- 
ry Queen  of  Scots  vindicated  (3  vols., 
8va),  which  exhibits  much  research  and 
zeal  fbr  the  memory  of  Mary.  Among 
the  later  productions  of  •his  pen  were 
The  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps 
ascertained  (2  Tolk,  8va);  The  Origin 
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of  Arianism  disclosed;  The  Ancient 
Catiiedral  of  Cornwall  historically  sur- 
veyed (2  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  Gibbon's  Bin- 
toiy  reviewed  (1791,  8vo.).  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  En^ish  and  Anti- Jaco- 
bin Reviews,  and  the  British  Critic.  His 
death  tool^  place  in  October,  1806. 

Whitbrsad,  Samuel,  for  several  years 
a  leading  member  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, was  the  son  of  an  eminent  brewer 
of  the  same  name,  to  whose  extensive 
business  he  succeeded.  He  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1758,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  was  removed  to  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge ;  after  which 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coxe.  Soon  after  bis  return, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  sir  Charles 
(afterwards  earl]  Grey,  and,  in  1790,  was 
returned  to  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
borough  of  Steyning ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  he  represented  the  town 
of  Bedford,  in  which  borough  and  county 
he  possessed  a  large  landed  property. 
He  immediately  became  an  active  mem' 
ber  of  the  opposition  headed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
but  distinguished  himself  by  acting,  on 
many  occasions,  afreeabl^  to  his  own 
views,  independentjy  of  his  party.  For 
many  vears,  he  was  esteemea  one  of  the 
most  shrewd  and  vigorous  opponents  of 
the  Pitt  adm'mistration,  and  of  the  war 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
He  was  also  the  conductor  of  the  im- 
peachment a^nst  lord  Melville,  which, 
aUKough  termmating  in  acquittal,  threw  a 
shade  over  the  close  of  chat  statesman's  life, 
and  proved  a  source  of  extreme  concern  to 
the  premier.  Of  the  political  opinions  of 
Mr.  Wbid>read,  those  who  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  in  which  he  acted  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  parliament,  will 
judge  by  their  own ;  but  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  him  the  praise  of  being, 
for  many  years,  a  most  able,  useftil  and 
active  senator.  The  close  of  his  life  was 
melancholy:  an  over-anxious  attention  to 
business  ib  general,  but,  more  especially, 
to  the  intricate  concerns  of  Druiy  lane 
theatre,  produced  a  temporary  aberration 
of  intellect,  during  which,  he  suddenly 
terminated  his  own  life,  in  1815. 

Whitby  ;  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk,  on  the  German  sea ; 
46  miles  north-east  of  York,  243  north 
of  London  ;  Ion.  P  SS'  W.  ;  lat.  54° 
dO"  N.;  population,  in  1821,  10,275;  in 
1831, 11,720.  The  Esk  forms  the  harbor, 
and  divides  the  town  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  connected  by  a  draw-bridge,  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  ships  of  5w  tons 
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to  pass.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it 
was  constituted  a  borough,  returning  one 
member  to  parliament  Whitby  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  coals,  and  also  exports 
various  articles  of  provision,  tallow,  d&c ; 
and  the  alum  works  in  the  neiffhborbood 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here  extensively. 
The  immense  mountain  of  alum  rock,  and 
the  works  for  preparing  alum,  are  inter- 
esting objects. 

Whitbt,  Daniel,  a  learned  diving,  bom 
in  1638)  and  died  in  1726,  was  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford.    Having  ^stin- 

Siished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking 
e  Cathdic  writers,  he  was  rewarded  by 
bishop  Ward  with  a  prebend  in  Salisbury 
cathedral.  He  took  his  doctor^  degree, 
but  soon  after  incurred  censure  for  a  trea- 
tise entitled  the  Protestant  Reconciler. 
He  continued  his  literaiy  labors,  and  pro- 
duced a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  folio) ;  and  a 
treatise  on  the  ^  Five  Points"  controverted 
between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
(8vo.,  1710).  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 
his  literary  opinions :  he  became  an  Arian, 
and  had  a  dispute  on  the  subject  with 
doctor  Waterland.  He  left  a  book  called 
the  Last  Thoughts  of  Doctor  Whitby. 

White.    (See  Colors,) 

White,  Henry  Kirke ;  a  youthful  poet 
of  distinguished  ability,  who  was  bom  at 
Nottingham,  March  21,  1785.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was  intended  for 
the  same  occupation ;  but  the  delicacy  of^ 
his  coiSstitution  occasioned  his  destination 
to  be  changed  for  the  more  sedentary  em- 
ploylnent  of  a  stocking-weaver.  From 
his  infancy,  he  manifested  an  extraordi- 
nary love  of  learning,  and,  at  the  age  oi 
fourteen,  produced  specimens  of  poetiy 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  now  re- 
moved from  the  stocking-loom  to  be 
E laced  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  devcted 
is  spare  time  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Increase  of  knowledge  inroired 
him  with  the  desire  to  obtain  more  mvor- 
able  opportunities  for  improving  his  tal« 
ents ;  and  the  advantage  of  a  university 
education,  with  the  prospect  of  entering 
the  church,  liecame  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition.  At  length,  through  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Wilberibrce,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  reverend  Charles  Simeon,  he 
was  adn^tted  a  student  of  St.  John's  col- 
lece,  Cambridge.  There  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies  with  such  unremitting 
labor,  that  his  health  became  deranged, 
and  he  died  OcL  19, 1806,  deeply  lament- 
ed, both  on  account  of  his  vimrai  and  his 
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talenta    He  publiahed,  in  1803,  a  poem 
caUed  Clifton  Grove ;  and,  after  his  death, 
his  Remains,  consiadng  of  poems,  ktten 
and  fragments,  were  edited  by  Robert 
Southey  (2  vol&,  8fo.). 
Whitjb  AiTTS.    (See  TarmUes.) 
White  Bear.    (See  Bear.) 
White  Horse  Vale  ;  a  Tale  in  Eng- 
land, in  Berkshire,  so  called  firom  the  fig* 
ure  of  a  horse  in  a  galloping  posture,  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  chalky  hill,  as  is  supposed 
in  memory  of  a  mat  victoiy  gained  by 
Alfiied  over  the  Danes  in  the  year  871. 
The  vjUs^eiB  in  the  nei^borhodd  have  a 
custom,  m>m  time  immemorial,  of  assem- 
bliDg  about  midsummer  for  what  they 
term  *^  scouring  the  horse,**  when  they 
remove  every  weed  or  obstacle  that  may 
have  obstructed  his  fi^re,  and  retire  to 
spend  the    evenmg    in    various    rural 
sports. 
White  Lead.    (See  Ceruse.) 
White  Mountains  ;  the  highest  raoun> 
tains  in  the  U.  States  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, situated  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Coos,  and  extending   about 
twenty  miles  from  north-east  to  sonth- 
west,  being  the  most  elevated  summits  of 
a  long  range  that  extends  much  fiuther  in 
a  south-west  direction.     Their  base  is 
ei|^t  or  ten  miles  broad.  Thev  are  about 
twen^-five  mUes  south-east  of  Lancaster, 
seventy   nordi  of  Concord,  eighty-two 
north-by-west  firom  Portsmouth ;  lat.  44^ 
ly  N. ;  Ion.  7P  W  W.    They  are  cover- 
ed with  ice  and  snow  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  jear;  and,  although  more  than 
sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  are  distinctly  seen  for  a 
considerable  distance  at  sea.    The  high- 
est peak  is  called  mount  Washington. 
The  next,  south  of  this,  is  Monroe ;  the 
next,  fiuther  south,  is   Franklin ;    and 
Pleasant  is  the  third  in  that  direction. 
The  first  north  of  Washington  is  Jeffer- 
son ;  the  secon<l  is  Adams ;  the  eastern 
part  is  Madison.    These  are  the  names 
commonly  given  to  the  principal  peaks. 
Their  elevation  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  speculation.    It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  belten  or  eleven  thousand  feet ; 
out  the  barometrical  measurements  of 
captain  Partridge,  and  those  of  Brackett 
and  Weeks,  by  means  of  a  spirit  level,  so 
neariy  agree,  that  we  have  no  lonser  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  their  height  was 
greatly  overrated.    The  measurements  of 
cqitain  Partridge  are  here  ffiven,  and  the 
mountams  are  arranged  from  north  to 
•otttfa : — 


Mount  Adams, 5898  feet 

<<     Jefferson, 5058  *" 

*«     Washington, 6234  <" 

^     Monroe, 4903  << 

«     Fnmklin, 4711  « 

'<     Pleasant, 4356  *" 

<*     Madison  (the  eastern 

peak), 4866  « 

The  base  of  the  mountains,  1770  ^ 

The  elevations  here  given  are  estimated 
from  the  level  of  the  ocean.    Subsequent 
measurements  made  by  captain  Psrtridge 
do  not  perfectly  acree  vrith  these.   ThMe 
mountains   are    aecidedly  of  primitive 
formation.    The  three  highest  peaks  are 
composed  entirely  of  fra^oents  of  rocks, 
heaped  together  m  conftuion,  but  F^tly 
firmly  fixed  in  their  situations.     They 
consist  of  granite  and  ffneiss,  and  are  ex- 
cessively rough,  firom  the  creat  size  of  the 
crystals.    There  is  considerable  mica  in 
most  of  them,  and  in  some  it  is  very 
abundant  The  granite  contains  emeralds, 
tourmaline   and   garnets.      Crystals   of 
quartz,  pyrites,  jasper,  porphjny,  magnetic 
iron  ore,  and  several  other  fossils,  are 
found  in  very  small  quantities.    No  indi- 
cations of  volcanoes  have  been  discovered. 
In  sublimity  of  scenery,  these  mountains 
iar  excel  any  others  m  New  England; 
and  it  has  become  fashionable  to  visit 
them  during  the  vrarmest  months.    Some 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  New   England 
originate  in  these  mountains.    The  Saco 
fiows  from  their  eastern  side ;  the  branches 
of  the  Ameriscoggm  from  the  north ;  the 
Amonoosuck,  from  the  west,  flows  into 
the  Connecticut ;  and  the  Pemigewasset 
flows  from  the  south,  and  is  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Merrimack.     Trees  are 
found  on  the  rades  of  these  mountains; 
but,  as  the  traveller  ascends,  he  sees  the 
vegetation  become  small  and  meane,  and 
it  ceases  before  he  reaches  the  highest 
summits.— The  Mtch  of  ike  White  Mow^ 
taina  is  a  very  narrow  defile,  extending . 
two  miles  in  length,  between  two  huge 
cliffs.  The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  form- 
ed by  two  rocks  standing  perpendicular 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  from 
each  other,  one  twenty-two,  and  the  other 
twelve  feet  high.    The  mountain,  other- 
wise a  continued  range,  is  here  cloven 
asunder,  opening  a  passa^  for  the  waters 
of  Saco  river.    The  gap  is  so  narrow  that 
space  has  with  difliculty  been  obtained 
fer  the  road  fit>m  Lancaster  to  Portland. 
About  half  a  mile  Grom  the  entrance  of 
the  Notch  is  seen  a  most  beautiful  cascade 
issuing  from  a  mountain  on  the  right. 
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aboat  800  feet  aboTe  the  valley.  This  is 
caDed,  by  Dwight,  the  Silver  cascade.  An- 
o^r,  called  the  Flume,  ftlb  from  a  height 
of  about  250  feet,  over  three  preeipioes, 
from  the  fint  two  in  a  single  sheet,  and 
from  the  third  in  three  streams,  which 
unite  in  a  basin  at  the  bottom.  €kM>d  de- 
scriptions of  the  White  mountains  are  con- 
tained in  Dwight's  Dravda;  Mac  JBfir- 
hmd  Jotaiyd;  and  M  H.  SRit.  CoU.  Jar 
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White  Plains  ;  a  post-township,  and 
half  shire  town,  of  Westchester  coun^, 
New  Yoik,  thir^  miles  from  the  city,  six 
east  of  the  Hudson,  and  fourteen  south  of 
Bedford.  This  place  was  rendered  mem- 
oiable  by  a  battle  fought  here,  Oct  38, 
1776^  between  the  American  and  British 
troops,  and  by  many  other  important  in- 
cidents of  that  period. 

Whits  Rent.    (See  quit  Bent.) 

White  Rivee,  in  Ancansas,  has  its 
source  in  the  Black  mountains,  which 
divide  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. The  western  branches  rise,  and  run 
a  long  distance,  in  Missouri  It  receives 
many  large  tributaries,  and  traverses  much 
valuable  teiritory.  Its  waters  are  remarit- 
ably  pure  and  transparent  Where  it 
flows  mto  the  Mississippi,  it  is  900  yards 
wide.  It  is  supposed  to  be  navigable  for 
boats  1900  miiee;  but  this  is  only  500 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  country  on  its 
banks  has  been  sufficiently^  explored  to 
prove  that  it  a£R>rds  every  inducement  to 
settlers ;  but  no  extensnve  settlements  have 
^et  be«i  made.  About  seven  miles  from 
Its  mouth,  it  gives  off  a  bayou  as  broad  as 
itself,  that  runs  at  right  angles  with  it,  and 
f  ows  through  a  deep,  inundated  forest, 
and  unites  with  the  Aikansas.  It  strikes 
that  river  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  not  navigable  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer; but,  at  other  times,  noats  which 
descend  the  Misnssippi  vrith  the  intention 
of  Ifficending  the  Arkansss,  alvravs  proceed 
through  the  White  river  and  this  bayou. 
The  Arkansas  does  not  receive  this  trib- 
ute constantly  from  the  White :  the  bayou 
runs  either  way,  according  to  the  level  of 
the  water  at  its  two  eaSa.  The  White 
river  vrill  probably  furnish  water-power 
for  immense  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  a  period  not  far  distant 

White  Sea  ;  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  between  the  peninsula  of  Caniu 
and  the  coast  of  Lapland.  It  penetrates 
into  the  Russian  territory,  to  the  depth  of 
between  300  and  400  miles.  Its  shape 
is  long  and  narrow;  its  greatest  extent 
from  west  to  east  It  extends  from  Ion. 
32<>to46P£.,cndfrom  lat  (33?  45"  to  66° 


SS'  N.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  being 
frozen  over  and  covered  vrith  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  navi- 
gable onlv  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
end  of  September.  The  shores  are  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  and  small  islands ;  and 
about  thirty  rivers,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Northern  Dwina,  the  Onega, 
and  the  Mezene,  empty  themselves  into 
the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  latter  forms 
a  bay,  on  which  is  situated  the  tovm 
of  Mezene.  The  thrina  enters  the  sea  by 
two  mouths,  which  are  separated  by  an 
island.  Upon  its  banks  ues  Archangel 
(q.  v.),  founded  in  1564,  and  die  commer- 
cial emporium  of  this  region.  Among  the 
islands  of  the  White  sea,  the  lareest  is  the 
Solovetakoi  or  Sokifiki  kde,  in  ttie  bay  of 
Onega.  Two  canals,  uniting  the  Dfrina 
with  the  Wolga  and  the  Dnieper,  connect 
the  White  sea  vrith  the  Caspian  fnd 
Black  seas. 

Write  SwELune,  or  Htoaetbeus 
(from  Ir^p,  v^ter,  and  a^ 6pov,  a  joint).  Sys- 
tematic writers  have  generally  distinguish- 
ed this  terrible  disease  into  two  kinds, 
namely,  rheumatic  and  scrofulous.  The 
last  species  of  the  disease  they  also  dis- 
tmguish  into  such  tumore  as  primarily 
afiect  the  bones,  and  then  the  ligaments 
and  soft  parts;  and  into  other  cases,  in 
which  the  liaaments  and  soft  parts  be- 
come diseased  before  there  is  any  mortikl 
affection  of  the  bones.  The  knee,  ankle, 
wrist  and  elbow  are  the  joints  most  sub- 
ject to  white  swellings.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  vehement  fram  the  very  fizst ; 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
pain  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
Sometiines  the  pain  continues  without  in- 
terruption ;  sometimes  there  are  intennis. 
sions;  and,  in  other  instances,  the  pain 
recurs  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  have  been 
called,  by  some  vnriten,  periodicaL  At 
the  commwcement  of  the  diasase,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is  very 
inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no  visible 
enla]q^ment  whatever.  In  the  little  de- 
pressions naturally  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  patella,  a  nilness  first  sbovra  itself, 
and  gradually  spreads  all  over  the  affected 
joint  The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  bis  body  on  the  disordered  joint, 
in  consequence  of  the  ^reat  increase  of^ 
pain  tibus  created,  gets  mto  th^  habit  of 
only  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes ; 
and  the  knee,  being  generally  kept  a  little 
bent,  in  this  manner,  soon  loses  the  ca- 
pacity of  becoming  extended  again.  When 
white  swellings  have  lasted  a  while,  the 
knee  is  almost  always  found  in  a  ner- 
manent  state  of  flexion.    In  scrofliloilB 
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of  this  kind,  pain  constantly  pre- 
cedes any  appearance  of  swelling ;  but  the 
interval  between  the  two  symptoms  differs 
very  much  in  different  subjects.  The 
morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  ac- 
quires a  vast  magnitude.  Still  the  integ- 
uments retain  their  natural  color,  and  re- 
main unaffected.  The  enlargement  of  the 
articulation,  however,  always  seems  great- 
er than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
emaciation  of  the  limb  both  above  and 
below  the  disease.  As  the  distemper  of 
the  articulation  advances,  collections  of 
matter  form  about  the  part,  and  at  length 
burst  The  ulcerated  openings  some- 
times  heal  up;  but  such  abscesses  are 
generally  folk>wed  by  other  collections, 
which  pumte  the  same  course.  In  some 
cases,  tnese  abscewes  form  a  few  months 
after  the  first  affection  of  the  joint:  on 
other  occarions,  several  years  dapse,  and 
no  suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. The  patient's  health  becomes 
gradually  impaired:  he  loses  his  ap- 
petite and  natural  rest  and  sleep:  his 
pulse  is  small  and  fivquent ;  and  obstinate 
debilitating  diarrhosa,  and  profuse  noctur- 
nal sweats,  ensue. — ^Rheumatic  white 
swellings  are  veiy  distinct  diseases  from 
the  scrofuk>us  distemper  of  large  joints. 
In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to  occur 
without  beinff  attended  with  swelling. 
Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  are  always  preceded  by  a  pain, 
which  is  particularly  confined  to  one  point 
of  the  articulation.  In  rheumatic  cases, 
the  pain  is  more  ijeneral,  and  diffused  over 
the  whole  joint  External  irritation,  either 
by  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  by  the 
application  of  violence,  is  often  concerned 
in  bringing  on  the  disease ;  but  veiy  fre- 
quently no  cause  of  this  kind  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  complaint  As  for  scrof^ 
ufous  white  swellings,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thev  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution,  term- 
ed a  scrofvifms  or  strumous  habit  In 
this  sort  of  temperament,  every  cause  ca- 
paJ>le  of  exciting  inflammation,  or  any 
morbid  and  irrite^le  state  of  a  large  joint, 
nay  bring  on  such  disorder  as  may  end 
in  this  dtwase. 
White  Thoric.  (See  HcBuotkom,) 
White  Ware  is  made  of  pipe-clay, 
which  contains  so  little  of  oxide  of  iron, 
that  it  does  not  turn  red  in  burning.  In 
Wedgwood's  manuftctoiy,  the  clay  is 
prepared  by  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  mi- 
nute division  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
This  machinery  consists  of  a  series  of  iron 
blades,  or  knives,  fixed  to  an  upright  axis, 
and  made  to  revolve  in  a  cjrlinder,  and 


intersecting  or  passing  between  another 
set  of  blades,  which  are  fixed  to  the  cyl- 
inder. The  clay  is  thus  minutely  divided, 
and,  when  sufficiently  fine,  is  transferred 
to  a  vat.  It  is  here  agitated  with  water 
until  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  pulp, 
so  thin  that  the  coarser  or  stony  particles 
subside  to  the  bottom  after  a  little  rest, 
while  the  finer  clay  remains  in  suspen- 
sion. This  last  is  poured  off  and  suffered 
to  subside ;  after  which  it  is  passed 
through  sieves  of  diflferent  fineness,  and 
becomes  sufficiently  attenuated  for  use. 
To  this  clay  is  added  a  certain  quantitjr 
of  flint,  reduced  to  powder  by  heating  it 
red-hot,  and  throwing  it  into  cold  water 
to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  its  parts.  After- 
wards, it  is  pounded  by  machinery,  ground 
in  a  mill,  sifted,  and  washed  precisely  as 
the  clay  is  treated,  and  made  into  a  similar 
pulp.  In  this  state,  the  two  ingredients 
are  intimately  mixed  together.  The  ad- 
dition of  flint  lessens  the  shrinking  of  the 
clay  in  the  ^re,  and  thus  renders  it  less 
liable  to  warp  and  crack  in  the  burning. 
At  the  same  time,  by  its  partial  fusion,  it 
communicates  to  the  ware  that  beautiful 
translucency  which  is  so  much  admired 
in  porcelain,  and  of  which  the  simple 
clay  wares  are  destitute.  (See  PotUryy 
and  Porcelain.)  The  fine  pulp  of  flint 
and  clav  toeing  intimately  mixed^  is  then 
exposed  to  evaporation  by  a  gen tle^ heat, 
until  the  superfluous  water  is  dissipated, 
and  the  mass  reduced  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency to  work.  To  produce  a  uniform- 
ity in  the  thickness  of^  the  material,  it  is 
taken  out  in  successive  pieces,  which  are 
repeatedly  divided,  struck,  and  pressed 
tofpether,  till  every  part  becomes  blended 
with  the  rest — See  Bigelow*s  Teehndoscv 
(2d  ed.,  Boston,  1832). 

Whitefield,  George,  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  was  bom  at  Glou- 
cester, where  his  parents  kept  the  Bell 
inn,  Dec.  16, 1714.  He  was  the  younffest 
of  seven  children ;  and  his  father  dying 
in  his  infancy,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  upon  his  mother.  He  was  sent 
to  a  ip^mniar  school  at  Gloucester,  where 
he  distinguishedhimself  by  a  ready  mem- 
ory and  good  elocution.  Being  destined 
to  assist  his  mother  in  the  business  of  the 
inn,  he  was  taken  early  from  school,  and 
for  some  time  officiated  in  a  blue  apron 
as  drawer.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  how- 
ever, he  embraced  an  offer  of  beine  en- 
tered as  servitor  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Weeleys,  and  joined  the  small 
societv  which  procured  them  the  name 
of    Methodists.      (See    MethadisiSt    and 
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WetUM,)  Here,  in  additioo  to  religioue 
praaoniDff,  reedinff,  and  visits  to  nolB 
and  to  tne  poor,  be  describes  bimsra*  as 
lying  whole  days,  and  even  weeks,  on  the 
ground  in  praver,  choosing  the  worrt  sort 
of  ibod,  and  dressnig  in  a  patched  gown 
and  diity  shoes,  to  aec^iire  a  habk  of  hu- 
mility. Hearing  of  his  devotional  ten- 
dencies^  doctor  Benson^  bishop  of  Glou> 
cester,  made  him  an  ofier  of  ordination, 
at  the  early  ace  of  twenty-one,  which  he 
accepted  $  and  be  was  ordained  a  deacon 
in  1796.  Such  was  his  strain  of  preach- 
ing, that,  at  his  first  sermon  at  Gloucester, 
a  complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that 
he  had  driven  fifteen  people  mad;  on 
which  the  pi^late  observed  that  he  hoped 
the  madness  would  not  be  forgotten  be- 
fors  the  next  Sunday.  The  week  follow- 
ing, he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.  A.,  and  soon  after  was  in- 
vited to  Lcmdon,  to  ofiiciate  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Tower.  He  preached,  also,  at 
various  other  places,  and  for  some  time 
supplied  a  curacy  at  Dummer,  in  Hamp- 
shve.  The  account  sent  him  by  the 
Wealeys  of  their  progress  in  Georgia, 
at  length  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  assist 
in  their  pious  labors ;  and,  embariLing  at 
the  close  of  1737,  he  arrived  at  Savannah 
in  the  following  May,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence.  Observing  the 
deplorable  want  of  education  in  the  col- 
ony, he  projected  an  orphan-house,  fbr 
which  he  determined  to  raise  contribu- 
tions in  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  1739.  Although  discoun^- 
tenanced  by  many  of  the  clergy,  bishop 
Benson  did  not  scruple  to  confer  on  him 
priest's  orders ;  and,  on  repairing  to  Lon- 
don, the  churches  in  which  he  preached 
were  incapable  of  holding  the  crowds 
who  assembled  to  hear  bim.  He  now 
adopted  the  design  of  preaching  in  the 
open  air,  which  he  seems  first  to  have 
practised  at  Kisgswood,  near  Bristol, 
among  the  colliers.  His  l^tLent  and  em- 
phatic mode  of  address  attracted  several 
thousands  of  these  people  as  auditors,  on 
whom  his  discourses  produced  a  surpris- 
ing effect,  and  whose  vicious  manners 
and  habits  he  visibly  improved.  He  af- 
terwards preached  in  the  open  air  in 
Bristol,  and  in  Moorfields,  Kennineton, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  to  vast  assemblages  of  people, 
who  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  him.  In 
August,  1739,  he  again  embarked  fbr 
Ainerica,  and  made  a  tour  through  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces,  where  he  preached 
to  inunense  audiences,  with  aneffect  which 
14  • 


is  portrayed,  in  a  verv  forcible  manner, 
in  the  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. He  arrived  at  Savannah  in  January, 
1740,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-house,  and,  after  making  another 
extensive  tour,  returned  to  En^riand, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  March  of  the 
following  year.  Durinjf  his  absence,  his 
cause  had  been  declinm^  at  home ;  and 
the  differences  between  him  and  Wesley, 
on  the  doctrines  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion, deprived  him  of  many  followers. 
His  circumstances  were  also  embarrassed 
by  his  engagements  for  the  orphan-house ; 
but  his  zeal  and  intrepidity  gradually 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  produced 
the  two  tabernacles  in  Moorfields  and  in 
Tottenham-court-road.  After  visiting 
many  parts  of  En^and,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  where  he  married  in  1744,  he 
again  returned  to  America,  and  remained 
there  nearlv  fi>or  vears,  not  retuminjf  un- 
til July,  1748.  He  was  soon  aficr  mtro- 
duced  to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon, 
who  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains.  A 
visit  to  Ireland,  and  two  more  voyages  to 
America,  followed,  and,  for  several  years, 
his  labors  were  unremitting.  At  length, 
on  his  seventh  voyage  to  America,  he  was 
carried  off  by  an  asthma,  at  Newburyport, 
in  New  England,  Sept  30, 1770,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  person 
of  Whitefield  was  tall^  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  his  features  good,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cast  in  one  of  his  eyes. 
He  possessed  a  high  depee  of  natural 
eloquence ;  but  his  leammg  and  literary 
talents  were  mean,  and  he  was  a  writer 
only  for  his  own  followers'.  His  works 
were  published  in  1771  (6  vols.,  8vo.). 

Whitehall  ;  a  street  in  Westminster 
(q.  v.),  containing  several  puUic  ofiices. 
Among  tliese  ore  the  Hoi^se-Quards,  an 
edifice  so  called  in  consequence  of  being 
the  station  where  that  part  of  the  troops 
usually  do  duty;  here  is  the  office  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv : 
the  Treasurv,  a  stone  building,  near  the 
Horee-Guards,  facing  the  parade ;  the 
treasury-board  is  held  in  tnis  building, 
thlBX  part  of  the  Treasury  which  fronts 
Whitehall  is  a  portion  of  the  old  White- 
hall palace«  erected  by  cardinal  Wolsey , 
but  it  has  been  considerably  altered,  both 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  in  1816: 
the  admiralty  office,  a  large  pile,  bulk 
on  the  site  of  Wallingfi>rd  house;  the 
front  has  two  wings  and  a  poitico. 
supported  bv  fi>ur  large  stone  pillars  of^ 
the  Ionic  order ;  besides  a  hall  and  other 
public  apartments,  here  are  spacious 
houses  for  seven  commissioners  of  the 
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•dmiralty ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  semaphore  tele^praph,  by  means 
of  which  a  correspondence  is  maintained 
with  various  parts  of  the  coast. — ^On  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  was  a  pala^  called 
mMtaU,  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl 
of  Kent,  before  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth centunr.  In  1590,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  court,  but,  in  1697,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  except  the  banqueting- 
house,  added  by  James  I,  accordinff  to 
a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1619.  This 
is  a  magnificent  structure  of  hewn  stone. 
The  building  chiefly  consists  of  one 
room,  of  an  oblong  form,  forty  feet  high. 
The  ceiling,  representinff  the  apotheoats 
of  James  I,  was  paintecTby  Rubens,  and 
has  been  retouched  by  CiprianL  It  is 
adorned  with  trophies  taken  fit>m  the 
French  in  the  Spanish  campaign. 

Whitehall  ;  a  large  post-township 
of  New  York,  in  Washington  county,  at 
the  head  of  Chanyplain  canal,  and  at  the 
south  end  of  lake  Champlain,  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Ticonderoga,  seventy 
north  of  Albany.  It  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  Wood  creek,  at  its  entrance  into 
the  lake.  Popukition  in  1830,  2888.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is 
the  great  thoroughfiire  between  New 
York  and  Montre^.  A  steam-boat  plies 
between  Whitehall  and  St.  John's.  (See 
Canals,) 

Whitehaven  ;  a  seaport  of  Eiiffland,  in 
Cumberland,  situated  on  a  bay  of  me  Irish 
sea,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Carlisle,  303 
north-west  of  London ;  Ion.  2P  34'  W. ; 
lat  54<'  32^  N. ;  population  in  1821, 12,436 ; 
in  1831,  11,393.  It  has  a  good  artificial 
harbor,  with  six  piers ;  also  six  yards  for 
shin-building.  The  coal  mines  in  the 
vicmity  form  the  principal  source  of  the 
wealth  of  this  town.  B^  the  reform  act 
of  1832,  Whitehaven  was  constituted  a 
borough,  returning  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Whiteheao,  (Teorge,  an  eminent  early 
leader  amonff  the  Friends,  was  bom  at 
Semteyg,  in  Westmoreland,  about  1636, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  free 
school  of  Blencouwe,  in  Cumberland. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth ;  but, 
as  eariv  as  the  age  of  ei^teen,  his  jour- 
nal exhibits  him  traveUing  in  various 
parts  of  England,  propagating  his  reli- 
gious principles.  lie  endured,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
mnch  persecution,  was  imprisoned  many 
times,  and,  in  one  instance,  sentenced  to 
he  whipped,  which  ignominy  he  calmly 
endured,  and  proceeded  to  preach  as  be- 


fore. After  the  revolution,  he  was  ser- 
viceable to  the  society  of  Friends  by  pM 
active  services  during  the  time  the  tolera- 
tion bill  was  before  pariiament,  and  in 
making  thoae  representations  which  led, 
in  civilcasesito  the  admission  of  an  affir- 
mation in  lieu  of  an  oath,  as  well  as  to 
other  rehef.  This  active,  able  and  deter- 
mined character  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
period,  dying^  great  respect  and  esteem, 
in  March,  17^  at  the  ajre  of  eighty-six 
years.  Besides  various  publications,  cmefly 
controversial,  he  left  behind  him  some 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  which  were  printed 
in  1725,  in  1  vol,  8vo.    (See  qwtkers.) 

Whitehead,  Paul,  an  English  poet, 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1711^  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mercer  in  the  city.  In 
consequence  of  bavins  joined  Fleetwood, 
manager  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  in  a 
bond  toT  £3000,  he  was  confined  several 
years  in  prison.  His  first  productions 
were  three  poems,  entided  the  State 
Dunces  (1733),  Manners  (1738),  and 
Honor,  a  satire.  The  second  produced  a 
prosecution  of  his  bookseller,  Dodsley. 
These  circumstances  drew  on  him  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  notice.  Having 
obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy-treas- 
urer to  the  exchequer,he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Twick- 
enham. He  died  in  1774.  Besides  the 
writings  already  enumerated,  he  was  the 
author  of  r  poem  entitled  the  Gymnasiad 
(fMrinted  in  1774).  As  an  author,  be  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  more  judgment 
than  genius ;  and  his  works,  though  popu- 
lar in  their  day  for  their  temporary  allu- 
sion, are  now  litde  read.  As  a  man,  bin 
morals  niay  be  judged  of  by  the  fart  of 
his  having  been  a  member  of  the  club  at 
Medmenham  abbey,  the  sensual  orgiesr 
of  which  were  exposed,  in  revenge,  by 
Wilkes,  when  prosecuted  for  his  Essay 
on  Woman.  Whitehead,  however,  iii 
the  decUne  of  life,  acted  a  benevolent, 
hospitable  and  respectable  part.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Kearsley,  in  1777,  with  a  bio- 
graphicid  memoir. 

Whitehead,  William,  an  ingenious 
poet,  the  son  of  a  baker  of  Cambridge, 
was  bom  in  1715.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  placed  at  Winchester  school, 
and  obtained  a  foundation  scholarship  at 
Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  which  led  to  a 
fellowship  in  1742.  About  the  same  pe- 
riod, he  produced  two  of  his  earliest  and 
best  dramatic  pieces,  Creusa,  and  the  Ro- 
man Father.  Three  years  after,  he  visited 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzeriand,  and  the 
Low  Cotmtries,  in  quality  of  a  travelling 
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tutor,  and,  on  hM  reCiim  to  Engiandf  ob- 
taind  the  regiscnnhip  to  the  order  of 
the  Beth.  He  wna  nominated  poet  lan- 
rotta,  on  the  ¥aoancy  oeeaaioned  in  that 
pom  by  the  death  of  Gibber.  Hia  death 
UMk  place  in  1785.  In  additkxi  to  the 
wndngs  abeady  spoken  of,  he  was  the 
niitbor  of  the  School  for  Loven,  a  come- 
dy  (17G3);  Trip  to  Scotland,  a  iarce 
(1771);  a  Cham  to  the  Poets^  a  aatire ; 
Variety;  the  (£>at'8  Beard ;  with  several 
other  miBcellaneoaa  poems.  Mason  haa 
written  his  life  (1788). 

Wbitklock,   Bubtrode,   an   eminent 
atnlBsman   and   lawyer^  the  son  of  sir 
James  Whitelock,  a  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1605,  and 
received  his  educatimi  at  8l  John's  col- 
lege, Oxfiwd.     He  soon  obtained  emi- 
nence as  a  lawyer,  and  was  consulted  by 
Hampden  when  under  prosecution  fbr 
refiismg  to  pay  ship-money.    In  1640,  be 
was  chosen  M.  P.  tor  M arlow,  in  the  long 
pariiament,  in  which  he  acted  with  Sel- 
den  and  the  more  moderate  anti-royalists ; 
but,  tboogh  averse  to  the  commencement 
of  hostflities,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
depu^-lieutenant   for   Oxfordshire   and 
Buckmgfaamshir^  and  took  the  command 
of  a  cooapany  of  cavalnr,  raised  for  the 
service  or  pariiament.    In  January,  164d 
— 3,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  the  kinff  at  Oxfont, 
and,  in  1644,  again  interfered  to  promote 
a  pacification.    He  appeared  as  a  lay- 
member  of  the  Westminster  assembly 
for  settling  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, wboi  he  opposed  the  divine  right 
of  the  presbjrteiy.  In  Febroaiy,  1648---9, 
he  waa  nominated  one  of  the  council  of 
aaue,   and  was   subsequently   sent,   by 
Cromwell,  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Christnia,  queen  of  Sweden,  with  whom 
he  concluded  a  treaty.    Returning  home, 
he  became  a  commissioner  of  the  great 
nal,  which  office  he  resigned,  on  the  reg- 
olatKm  and  limitation  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  was  then  appointed  a  com- 
nuBsioner  of  the  treasury.    He  was  mem- 
ber fbr  Buckinffhamshire,  in  Oliver's  third 
parfiaraeot,  and  was  called,  by  the  protec- 
tor, to  his  house  of  peers.  During  the  gov- 
ernment of  Richard  Cromwell,  Ibe  acted 
as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  creat  seal, 
and  afterwards  opposed  the  ctosigns  of 
general  Monk.    At  the  restoration,  he  re- 
tired to  hk  estate  at  Chilton,  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  in  Januarv,  1676.    He  was  the 
ttidior  of  Memorials  of  the  Endish  Af- 
fairs, from  the  BMinnmg  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  I  to  the  Restoration  (1682,  folio, 


an  improved  edition  of  whieh 
in  1733);  Memorials  of  the  Enj^ish  Af« 
&ifB  from  the  supposed  expemtion  of 
Brute  to  this  bland,  to  the  End  of  the 
Reign  of  James  I  (1706,  folio);  Notes 
upon  the  King's  Writ  for  choosing  Mem« 
hers  of  Parliament,  13  Gar.  //,  bemg  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land (1766, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  a  Journal  of  the 
Swedkh  Embassy,  in  1653  and  1654, 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
&c.  (1772,2  vols.,  4tD.^;  and  Wliiteiock's 
Labors,  remembered  m  the  Annales  of 
his  Life,  written  for  the  Use  of  his  Chil 
dren. 

WniTswoon.    (9ee  TW^THe.) 

WniTrire  {gadiu  meHangtu);  a  fish, 
belonging  to  Oke  cod  frmily,  venr  abun- 
dant uong  the  ninrthem  coasts  of  Europe, 
but  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atbmtic. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  vast  shoab, 
keeping  at  the  distance  of  from  half  a 
mile  to  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
is  taken  by  the  line  in  great  numbers.  It 
is  considered  the  most  delicate  and  most 
wholesome  of  all  the  specieB  of  cod ;  but 
it  does  not  attain  a  large  size,  usually  not 
exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  It  resembles 
the  pollock  in^  fiMrm,  and  belon|p  to  the 
same  division  of  the  genus,  havinjj^  three 
dorsal  fins,  and  the  lower  lip  destitute  of 
a  beard.  The  head  and  beck  are  pale 
brown ;  the  lateral  line  white  and  crook- 
ed ;  the  belly  and  sides  silvery,  the  latter 
longitudinally  streaked  with  yelk>w. 

W HiTiNo.  Chalk,  cleared  of  its  grosser 
impurities,  then  ground  m  a  mitt,  and 
made  up  into  small  loaves,  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  tMing, 

Whitlow,  in  surgery,  is  an  inflamma- 
tion afiecting  one  or  more  of  the  bones 
of  the  fmgeis,  and  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  In  severe  casea,  the  dis- 
order extends  to  many  other  parts  besides 
the  fingers,  making  its  way  above  the 
wrist.  There  is  m  similar  disorder  which 
attacks  the  toes.  Whitlows  differ  very 
much  in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in 
their  depth  and  extent.  Sur|^cal  writer^ 
usually  make  four  or  five  varieties.  The 
usual  exciting  causes  of  whitlows  are 
various  external  miuries,  as  pricks,  contu- 
sions, &c.  The  lod^ent  of  a  thorn  or 
splinter  in  the  part  s  another  frequent 
cause.  They  are  much  more  common 
in  voung,  healthy  persons  than  in  others, 
and,  in  many  cases,  occur  without  our 
being  able  to  assign  any  particular  cause 
for  them. 

WHiTfTET,  Eli,  a  celebrated  mechani- 
cian, and  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin, 
was  bom  at  Westborough,  Worcester 
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county,  MaaaaebnflettSi  Dec.  8, 176Sr.  Hi» 
father  was  a  respectable  farmer.  Veiy 
early  he  gave  striking  indications  of  the 
mechanic  genius  for  which  he  wasdis- 
tincuished.  His  education  was  of  a  lim* 
ited  character  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  nineteen,  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  entering  a  college.  Accofdingiy, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  prepared  hnnsdf,  partly  by 
means  of  the  profits  of  his  manual  labor, 
partly  l^  teaching  a  villa^  school,  for  the 
freBiunan  class  in  the  universiw  of  New 
Haven,  which  he  entered.  May,  1789. 
Soon  after  he  took  his  degree,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1792,  be  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  a  sentleman  of  G^rgia,  to 
reside  in  his  nmily  as  a  private  teacher. 
But  on  his  arrival  in  that  state,  he  found 
that  another  teacher  had  been  employed, 
and  he  was  left  entirely  without  resources. 
Fortunately,  however,  among  the  passen- 
fleis  in  the  vessel  in  which  be  sailed,  was 
Mrs.  Greene,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
general,  who  had  given  him  an  invkation 
to  flpend  some  time  at  her  residence  at 
Mulberry  grove,  near  Savannah ;  and,  on 
learning  his  disappointment,  she  benevo- 
lendy  insisted  upon  his  making  her  house 
his  home  until  he  had  prepared  himself 
for  the  bar,  as  was  his  mtention.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  her  family  befiire  a  com- 
plete turn  was  given  to  his  views.  A 
party  of  gentlemen,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Greene,  having  fallen  into  a  conversation 
upon  the  state  of  agriculture  among  them, 
expressed  great  regret  that  there  was  no 
means  of  cleansing  the  green  seed  cot- 
ton, or  separating  it  fitwn  its  seed,  remark- 
ing that  until  ingenuity  could  devise  some 
machine  which  would  greatly  fticilitate 
the  process  of  cleansinff,  it  was  in  vain  to 
think ofraisinffcottonror market.  ^Gen- 
tlemen," said  Mrs.  Greene,  "apply  to  my 
young  friend  Mr.  Whimey  :  he  can  make 
any  thing."  She  then  conducted  them 
into  a  neighboring  room,  where  she  show- 
ed them  a  number  of  specimens  of  his 
flenius.  The  gentlemen  were  next  intR>- 
duced  to  Whimey  himself;  and,  when  they 
named  their  object,  he  replied  that  he  had 
never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton  seed 
during  his  life.  But  the  idea  was  engen- 
dered ;  and  it  being  out  of  season  fer 
cotton  in  the  seed,  he  went  to  Savannah, 
and  searched  among  the  warehouses  and 
boats  until  he  fbund  a  small  portion  of  it. 
Tina  he  carried  home,  and  set  himself  to 
work  with  such  rude  materials  and  mstru- 
meniB  as  a  Georgia  plantation  afforded. 
Whh  these  resources,  however,  he  made 
tools  better  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 


drew  his  own  wire,  of  which  the  teeth  ^> 
the  earliest  gins  were  made,  which  wm 
an  article  not  at  that  time  to  be  found  m 
the  market  of  Savaimah.  Mrs.  Greene 
and  Mr.  Miller,  a  gentleman  who,  havinc 
fiKSt  come  into  the  fiunily  of  oenenu 
Greene  as  a  private  tutor,  anerwards  mar- 
ried his  widow,  were  die  only  persons 
admitted  into  his  workshop,  who  knew 
in  what  way  he  was  employing  himself. 
The  many  hours  he  spent  in  his  mysteri- 
ous pursuits,  afforded  matter  of  great  cu- 
riosity, and  often  of  raillery,  tothe  younger 
members  of  the  fiunily.  Near  te  close 
of  the  winter,  the  machine  was  so  neariy 
completed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  suc^ 
cess.  Mrs.  Greene  then  invited  to  her 
house  gentlemen  from  difforent  peits  of 
the  state ;  and  on  the  first  day  after  they 
had  ossemMed,  she  conducted  them  to  a 
temporary  building  which  had  been  erect- 
ed ror  the  machine,  and  they  saw  with 
astonishment  and  delicht,  that  more  cot- 
ton could  be  separated  from  the  seed  in 
one  day,  bv  the  labor  of  a  single  hand, 
than  could  be  done  in  the  usual  manner  i» 
the  space  of  many  months.  An  invention 
so  important  to  the  agricultural  interest 
(and,  as  it  has  proved,  to  every  departs 
ment  of  human  industry)  could  not  long 
remain  a  secret  The  knowledge  of  it 
soon  spread  through  the  state;  and  so 
great  was  the  excitement  on  the  subyect, 
mat  muhitndes  of  persons  came  from  all 
quarters  of  it  to  see  the  machine ;  but  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  tomtify  their 
curiosity  until  the  patent  ri^t  had  been 
secured.  So  determined,  however,  were 
some  of  the  populace  to  possess  this  treas- 
ure, that  neither  law  nor  justice  could  re- 
strain them;  they  broke  open  the  build- 
ing by  night,  and  carried  on  the  machine. 
In  this  way  the  puUic  became  possessed 
of  the  invention,  and  before  Mr.  Whitney 
could  ccmiplete  his  model  and  secure  his 
patent,  a  number  of  machines  were  in 
successfiil  operation,  constructed  with 
some  slifffat  deviation  fi!om  ■  the  original, 
with  the  hope  of  evading  the  penalty  fi>r 
violating  the  patent  right.  A  short  time 
aftier  this,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Miller,  who,  havingconsideeable  funds 
at  command,proposed  to  him  to  beoomehi» 
joint  adventurer,  and  to  be  at  the  whole  ex^ 
pense  of  maturing  the  inventkm  untirit 
should  be  pntonted.  If  the  madiine  suc- 
ceeded in  its  imended  operation,  the  naities 
asreed  to  share  equally  all  the  profits  and 
advantu;e8  accruing  from  it.  The  instru- 
ment of^their  partnership  beats  date  May 
27,  1793.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mr. 
Whitney  repaired  to  Connecticut,  where» 
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OB  ihr  as  paosible,  he  was  to  perfect  the 
machine,  obtain  a  patent,  and  manu&cture 
and  ship  finr  Georna  such  a  number  of 
machines  as  would  supply  the  demand. 
On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1798,  he  pre- 
sented his  petition  fer  a  patent  to  Afr. 
Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state ;  but  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  that  period  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, prevented  his  concluding  the  busi- 
ness until  several  months  afterwards.  We 
have  not  space  sufScient  at  our  disposal  to 
give  a  satis&ctoiy  detail  of  the  obstacles  and 
miafbrtunes  which  for  a  long  time  hinder- 
ed the  partners  from  reaping  those  advan- 
tages from  the  invention  which  it  should 
have  procured  for  them,  and  which  they 
had  an  ample  riffht  to  expect ;  and  we 
must  therefore  rerer  our  readers  to  an  ex- 
cellent memoir  of  Mr.  Whimey,  contained 
in  the  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  conducted  l>ypro- 
feasor  Silliman,  for  January,  1832.  These 
difficulties  arose  principally  from  the  in- 
numerable violations  of^their  patent  ri^t, 
bv  which  they  were  involvea  in  various 
almost  interminable  lawsuits.  The  legis- 
lamre  of  South  Carolina  purchased,  in 
1801,  their  right  for  that  state  for  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars — a  mere  **  song,** 
to  use  Whitnev*8  own  phrase,  "in  com- 
parison with  the  worth  of  the  thing;  but 
It  was  securing  something."  It  enabled 
them  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  con- 
tracted, and  divide  somethim|^  between 
them.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Whitnev 
negotiated  a  sale  of  ms  patent  right  with 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  the  lesisla- 
ture  of  which  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  upon  every  saw  (and  some 
of  the  gins  had  forty  sawsj  employed  in 
ginning  cotton,  to  be  contmued  for  five 
years,  which  sum  was  to  be  collected  by 
the  sheriflb  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
public  taxes;  and,  after  deducting  (he 
expenses  of  collection,  the  proceeds  were 
fiuthfully  paid  over  to  the  patentees.  No 
small  portion,  however,  oi^the  f\mds  thus 
obtained  in  the  two  Carolines,  was  ex- 
pended in  carrying  pn  the  fruitless  law- 
suits which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
prosecute  in  Geoiigia.  A  gentleman  who 
waa  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whitney's 
afl&irs  in  the  south,  and  sometimes  acted 
as  bis  legal  adviser,  observed  in  a  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  memoir  above  mention- 
ed, that,  in  all  his  experience  in  the  thorny 
profession  of  the  law,  he  had  never  seen 
a  case  of  such  perseverance  under  such 
persecution ;  "nor,"  he  adds,  "do  I  believe 
that  I  ever  knew  any  other  man  who 
would  have  met  them  with  equal  coolness 


and  firnmees,  or  who  would  have  obtaiBK 
ed  even  the  partial  success  which  he 
had."  There  have,  indeed,  been  but  few 
instances  in  which  the  author  of  such  in- 
estimable advantages  to  a  whole  country 
as  those  which  accrued  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton  ffin  to  the  Southern 
States,  was  so  haishfy  trsated,  and  so  in- 
adequatelv  compensated,  as  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  did  not  examiate  when 
he  said  that  it  laiaed  the  vawe  of  those 
states  fix)m  fifW  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
"  If  we  should  assert,"  said  jud^  John- 
son, "that the  benefits  of  this  mventi(m 
exceed  one  AtmdM  mUUoni  of  doUan,  we 
can  prove  the  assertion  by  correct  calcu- 
lation." Besides  the  violations  of  hi« 
right,  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  ef- 
forts of  malevolence  and  self-interest  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion, which  he  did  triumpbandy.  In 
1803,  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
whole  concern  devolved  upon  him,  in 
consoouence  of  the  death  or  Mr.  Miller. 
In  ISixf  he  made  implication  to  congress 
for  the  renewal  of  his  patont.  In  his  me- 
morial he  presented  a  nistoiy  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  been  forced  to  en- 
counter in  defence  of  his  right,  observing 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  <Mitain  any  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  his  claim  until  be 
had  been  eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  thu*- 
teen  years  of  his  patont  term  had  expired. 
He  set  forth  that  bis  invention  had  been  a 
source  of  opulence  to  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  tne  U.  States ;  that,  as  a  labor- 
saving  machine,  it  would  enable  one  man 
to  pemrm  the  work  of  a  thousand  men ; 
and  that  it  furnishes  to  the  whole  family 
of  mankind,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the 
most  essential  article  of  their  clothing. 
Hence  he  humbly  conceived  himself  en- 
tided  to  a  further  remuneration  from  hia 
country,  and  thought  he  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  more  liberal  participation 
with  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  benefits  of 
his  invention.  It  does,  we  must  confess,^ 
snike  us  with  no  litde  surprise,  that  the 
southern  planters,  gentlemen  who  enjoy 
a  great  and  iust  reputation  for  elevation 
wSi  generosity  of  character,  should  not 
have  taken  some  means  of  conveying  to 
Mr.  Wlihney  an  adequate  and  substantial 
testimony  of  the  gratitude  which  they 
must  have  felt  towards  one  to  whom  they 
were  so  incalculably  indebted.  So  far» 
however,  fi^om  this  having  been  the  case, 
even  the  application  just  mentioned  was  re- 
jected by  congress  on  account  of  the  warm 
opposition  it  experienced  from  a  majority 
of  the  southern  members.  Some  years  be- 
fore, in  1796,  Mr,  Whitney,  impressed  with 
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the  uncertainty  of  all  hie  hopes  founded 
on  the  cotton  tfin,  had  engaged  in  another 
enterprise,  which  condu<^  him,  by  abw 
bnt  sure  steps,  to  a  competent  fortune. 
Hiis  was  the  manufoctore  of  arms  for  the 
U.  States.  He  6nt  obtained  a  contract 
through  the  influence  of  Oliver  Wol> 
cott,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, for  10,000  stand  of  armS^  amounting 
to  f  134,0^  which  was  to  be  fulfilled 
within  a  little  more  than  the  period  of 
two  yeaifl.  This  was  a  great  under- 
taking, m  may  be  inferred  mm  the  &ct8, 
thattte  woris  were  all  to  be  erected,  the 
machinery  was  to  be  made,  and  much  of 
it  to  be  invented ;  the  raw  mafterials  were 
to  be  collected  from  different  quarters, 
and  the  workmen  themselves,  ahnose 
without  exception,  were  yet  to  learn  the 
trade.  The  unpediments  he  was  obliged 
to  remove  were  too  numerous  and  great 
to  allow  him  to  fhlfil  his  stipulation  as  to 
time,  and  eight  years,  instead  of  two, 
elapsed,  before  the  muskets  were  all  com- 
plex. The  entue  business  relatmg  to 
the  contract  was  not  closed  until  Januaiy, 
1809,  when  (so  liberally  had  the  govern- 
ment made  advances  to  the  contractor) 
the  final  balance  due  Mr.  Whitney  was 
only  $3400.  It  is  universally  conceded 
iSiat  his  genius  and  industiy  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  man- 
ufecture  of  anns,  and,  indeed,  to  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  arts  and  manufec- 
tures;  for  many  of  his  inventions  for 
facilitating  the  making  of  muskets  were 
applicable  to  most  other  manufectures  of 
iron  and  sted.  In  1813,  he  entered  into 
a  new  contract  with  the  U.  States  for 
15,000  stand  of  anns,  and  in  the  mean 
time  executed  a  similar  engagement  for 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  Januaiy,  1817. 
he  married  the  youngest  dauffhter  of 
Pierpont  Edwards,  late  judffe  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
For  the  five  subsequent  years  he  continu- 
ed to  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  and  an  honorable  reputation, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fiital  nialady,aQ 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  which, 
after  causing  great  and  protracted  suffer- 
ing, termioi^  his  life  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  1825.  In  person,  Mr.  Whitney 
was  considerably  above  the  ordinary  size, 
of  a  dignified  carriage,  and  of  an  open, 
manly  and  agreeable  countenance.  His 
manners  were  conciliatory,  and  his  whole 
appearance  such  as  to  inspire  respect  He 
possessed  great  serenity  of  temper,  though 
ne  had  strpng  feelings,  and  a  high  sense 
of  honor.  Perseverance  was  a  striking 
trait  in  his  character.    Eveiy  thing  that 


he  attempted  he  efi^ted  as  ftr  as  possible. 
In  the  rdations  of  private  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  afilection  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  connected.  With  regard  to  the 
i^esultB  of  his  eenius,  we  may  quote  the 
declaration  of  Fulton,  that  Aikwright, 
Watt  and  Whitney  were  the  three  men 
who  did  most  for  mankind  of  any  of  their 
contemporaries. 

Whitscntide.     (See  Pentecosty  and 
Sunday,) 

WniT WORTH,  Charles,  eari,  descended 
of  an  ancient  femily  in  Staflbrdshire,  was 
bom  in  1754,  at  Leobume-grange,  fCent, 
the  seat  of  his  father,  sir  Charies  Whit- 
worth,  and  was  educated  at  Tunbridge 
grammar-school,  on  leaving  which  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  guards.  He 
soon  quitted  the  army,  and,  after  going 
rapidly  through  the  usual  subordinate 
diplomatic  situanons,  was  appointed,  in 
1/86,  minister  plenipotentianr  to  the  court 
of  Poland,  then  the  centre  of"^  the  intrigues 
which  terminated  in  the  dismemberment 
and  annihilation  of  that  unfortunate  king- 
dom. (See  Poland,]  In  the  autumn  of 
1788,  he  proceeded,  m  the  same  capacity, 
to  St  Petersbuig,  where,  in  1793,  he  re- 
ceived the  red  nband  of  the  Bath,  to  give 
dignity  to  his  mission,  the  obiect  of  which 
was  a  coalition  against  the  French  revo- 
lutionary government  On  his  return  to 
iSngland  in  1800,  sir  Charies  was  created 
baron  Whitworth  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, ai^d  was  soon  after  again  de^atched . 
abr(Mul  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  then  complaining  of  the  ri^ht 
of  search  exercised  by  the  English  ships. 
An  adjustment,  which  provedbut short- 
lived, took  place  througn  his  exertions  in 
the  August  of  the  same  year.  The  am- 
bassador accordingly  returned  home,  and, 
in  the  April  following,  married  the  duchess 
dowager  jof  Dorset  Afler  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  concluded  by  lord  Hawk€»aJi)ui7 
and  the  marquis  Comwallis^  lord  Whit- 
worth was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary 
to  Paris  towards  the  close  of  1802.  His 
mission  havinff  terminated  abruptly  in 
the  rene¥ral  of  hostilities,  he  quitted  the 
French  capital.  May  13,  1803.  In  the 
^ring  of  1813,  he  was  niade  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  and,  the  year 
following,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  as  an 
English  peer,  by  the  title  of  viscount 
Whitworth.  In  the  August  of  1814,  he 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Richmond  asvice- 
rov  of  Ireland,  which  dignity  he  enjoyed 
till  1817,  when,  the  usuu  period  of  office 
being  expired,  he  return^  to  England, 
having  been  in  the  interval  advanced  to  an 
earldom.    Lord  Whitworth  died  in  182S 
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WicjOLiFr,  WsciAF,  or  Db  Wtclutpb, 
lohD,  an  enuDent  refomwr  (»f  Christiaiii- 
n%  or,  M  be  «  often  ftyled,  the  Morning 
9ur  of  the  Reiorawtioo,  wee  bom  about 
IdM,  in  YoiUiire,  near  the  river  Teee» 
in  a  parish  whence  he  takes  his  name. 
He  studied  at  Queen's  e^^Jege,  Ozibrd, 
and  then  at  Merton,  in  the  same  univer- 
sity, and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attention  to  schod  divinity  and  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  the  most  abstruse  parts  of 
whose  writings  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted to  memory.  He  also  became  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  which  he  added  a  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of 
the  Latin  fiuhers  of  the  church.  As  earl^ 
as  1356^  he  inveighed  agaunst  the  authori- 
nr  of  the  pope,  m  a  treatise  Of  the  Last 
Age  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  1960,  he  was 
active  in  opposing  the  encroachments 
and  intrigues  of  me  mendicant  friars, 
who  took  every  opportunitv  to  establish 
their  credit  and  power  in  the  university. 
In  1361,  WicklifT  was  appointed 


of  Baliol  college,  and  was  presented  to  a 
college  living;  and,  in  1365^  Simon  Islip. 
the  primate,  constituted  him  warden  of 
Canterbury  college,  which  he  had  then 
newly  founded  at  Oxibrd.  An  e<iual 
number  of  regular  and  secular  priests 
havinc  been  placed  as  fellows  in  this  col- 
lege, by  the  founder,  after  his  death  dis* 
putes  arose,  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  Wickfiff  and  the  other  three  secuhr 
members  of  the  college  in  1367.  On  an 
appeal  to  Rome,  the  measure  received 
the  sanction  of  the  papal  court — a  circum- 
stance which  natunuly  exasperated  the 
mind  of  the  ejected  warden  against  the 
pope.  In  1372,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D^ 
and  then  delivered  lectures  on  theology 
with  great  applause.  Disputes  at  this 
period  existed  between  king  Edward  III 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  relative  to  the 
homage  and  tribute  exacted  from  kmg 
John;  and  the  English  parliament  haid 
determined  to  support  their  sovereign  in 
his  reftisal  to  submit  to  the  vassalaffe,  in 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  forced 
to  acouiesce.  A  monk  came  forward  as 
the  aavocate  of  die  church;  and  WicklifT 
wrote  a  reply,  which  made  him  favorably 
known  at  court,  and  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  John  or  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  In  1374,  he  was  sent  to 
Bruges,  in  Flanders,  to  confer  with  the 
pope's  nuncio  on  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
tisb  church ;  and  the  same  year,  the  king 
gave  him  the  valuable  rectors  of  Lutter- 
worth, in  Leicestershire ;  and  he  shordy 


after  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  collesiate 
church  of  Westouiy,  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  had  now  taken  a  decided  j;iart  as  to 
ecdesiascleal  politics ;  and  havmg,  in  his 
writings*  not  only  charged  the  bishop  of 
Rome  with  simony,  covetousnesB^  sinbl- 
tion  and  tyranny,  but  also  styled  lum  an* 
tiohrist,  he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic. 
Nineteen  articles  of  alleged  fiilse  doctrine, 
taken  from  his  works,  were  transmitted 
to  pone  Gregory  XI,  who,  in  1377,  re- 
turned three  bulls,  addressed  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
London,  ordering  the  seizure  and  impris- 
onment of  Wickliff,  and  requiring  the 
lun|[  and  government,  if  necessary,  to  as- 
sist m  extirpating  the  errors  he  had  propa- 
gated. Edward  III  died  before  the  bulla 
arrived,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
chiefly  ruled  the  kingdom  under  his 
nephew,  was  die  avow^  protector  of  the 
renractoiy  divine.  Therefore,  when  he 
appeared  at  St.  Paulas  church,  on  the  ci- 
tation of  the  two  prelates,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and 
was  supported  by  the  duke  or  Lancaster 
and  the  earl  marshal ;  and  an  altercadon 
takin|;  place  between  the  noblemen  and 
the  bishops,  the  meeting  was  dissolved  in 
a  tumultuous  manner.  Wickliff  after- 
wards attended  at  Lambeth  palace,  and 
delivered  to  the  two  prelates  a  defence  or 
explanation  of  the  proposidons  objected 
against  him.  The  populace  flocked  to- 
gether in  crowds  to  protect  him ;  and  he 
was  dismissed  without  any  judgment  tek- 
ing  place.  Pope  Gregory  XI  dyinff  in 
March,  1378,  the  commission  he  had  is- 
sued expired,  and  Wickliff  escaped  fur- 
ther question  for  the  present.  In  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  anxiety  and  flidgue, 
he  was  seized  widi  a  severe  fit  of  iUness ; 
on  lus  recovery  from  which,  he  applied 
himself  anew,  by  wridng  and  preacJiing, 
to  his  task  of  undermining  the  papal  au- 
thority. The  disputes  then  existmg  in 
the  church,  between  the  rival  pontifls^ 
Urban  VI  and  Clement  VII,  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  for  exposing 
the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  of  which  he  freeljr  availed 
himself.  Having,  in  some  of  his  works, 
advanced  some  peculiar  notions  rela- 
tive to  the  Eucharist,  they  attracted 
the  notice  and  condemnation  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford;  on 
which  Wickliff  appealed  to  the  king  and 
parliament  in  1382;  but  not  being  sup- 
ported, as  he  had  anticipated,  by  his 
former  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  he  was 
compelled  to  submission ;  and  his  accord- 
ingly made  a  confession  of  his  errors  at 
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Oxford,  before  archbishop  Courtney,  six 
IriBhops,  aod  other  clergymeD,  who  had 
ah^eadycondemned  his  tenets  as  hereti- 
cal. The  principal  points  on  which 
Wickhff  was  condemned  by  the  synod 
were,  1st  his  deyiation  from  orthodox 
language,  respecting  the  presence  of 
Christ  m  the  sacrament  of  tne  altar ;  2d. 
his  doctrine,  that  a  pope,  bishop  or  priest, 
who  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  nas  no  au- 
thority over  the  faithiul,  and  that  his  acts 
are  null;  3d.  his  assertion,  that  Scripture 
prohibits  ecclesiastics  from  having  tem- 
poral possessions ;  and,  4th.  the  position, 
chat  where  contrition  is  sincere,  confes- 
sion to  a  priest  is  useless.  His  opinion 
respecting  the  Lord's  supper  is  supposed 
to  have  nearly  resembled  that  of  Luther 
and  his  followers.  A  royal  letter  was 
procured  by  the  primate,  addressed  to  the 
chancellor  and  proctors,  directing  them  to 
expel  from  the  university  and  town  of 
Oxford  aU  who  should  harbor  WickliiT 
or  his  followers,  or  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them.  He  was,  however,  al- 
lowed to  retire  unmolested  to  his  rectory 
at  Lutterworth,  where  he  continued  to 
preach,  and  completed  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  had  engaged 
some  years  before.  In  1383,  he  was 
seized  with  palsy;  and  this  attack  fur- 
nished him  with  an  excuse  for  not  mak- 
ing his  appearance  to  a  citation  of  pope 
Urban  VI.  A  second  paralytic  sdroke 
tisrminated  his  life  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1384 ;  but  his  doctrines,  or  rather  his 
spirit,  survived  him;  and  however  his 
successors  might  vary  from  him  in  their 
exposition  of  mysterious  dogmas,  they 
owed  to  him  the  example  of  an  open  at- 
tack, by  a  learned  clergyman,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  die  supreme  pontiff.  Payne,  one 
of  his  disciples,  earned  his  ^stem  into 
Bohemia,  where  it  flourished  m  spite  of 
persecution,  and  awakened  the  zeal  of 
Hubs,  who,  althoiigh  he  did  not  adopt  all 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  seems  to  have 
^ared  his  hostilitv  to  the  Roman  clergy. 
(See  OldciuUe^  Husi,  and  ReformaJtum,) 
''The  new  opinions  on  religion  which 
now  arose,**  says  Mackintosh  (History  of 
England),  ''mingled  with  the  general  spirit 
of  Christianity,  m  promoting  the  progress 
of  emancipation,  and  had  their  share  in 
the  few  disorders  which  accompanied  iL 
(See  Wat  7\^r.)  Wickliff,  the  celebrated 
reformer,  had  now  become  one  of  the 
most  fomous  doctors  of  the  English 
church.  His  lettered  education  rendered 
him  no  stranger  to  the  severity  with 
which  Dante  and  Chaucer  had  lashed  the 


vices  of  the  clergy,  without  sparing  the 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  see  iiselC  His 
theological  learning  and  mystical  piety 
led  him  to  reprobate  the  whole  system  of 
weal&  and  wordliness,  by  which  a  blind 
bounty  had  destroyed  the  apostolical  sim- 
plicity and  prinutive  humility  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Viewing  doctrines  in 
this  light,  he  might  occasio^ly  fluctuate 
in  his  feelings  or  iancuage  respecting 
them,  without  being  liable  to  an^  grave 
imputation  of  inconsistency.  This  tem- 
per, however,  adds  to  the  diflSculty  of 
ascertaining  his  opinions:  necessarily  pro- 
gressive, they  could  not  have  been  the 
same  at  eveiy  period  of  life.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  if  he  sometunes  yielded  to  au- 
thority, he  might  have  been  actuated  more 
by  sincere  deference  than  by  personal 
apprehension."  The  works  of  Wickliff 
are  numerous,  but  most  of  them  remain 
in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  the  British  mu- 
seum, and  Lambeth.  Among  those  which 
have  been  printed,  are  Trialogus  (1525, 
4to. ;  republish^  at  Frankfort,  1753, 4ta)^ 
containmg  a  body  of  theology,  in  the  form 
of  a  conversation  between  Truth,  False- 
hood and  Wisdom;  Wickliff*s  Wicket, 
or  a  Learned  and  Godly  Treatise  of  the 
Sacrament  (Nuremberg,  1546,  8vo.;  re^ 
printed  Oxford,  1612,  4toO:  the  Prologue 
to  his  Translation  of  the  Biblet,  published 
fay  R.  Crowley,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pathway  to  Perfect  Knowledge  (155<^ 
15hno.) ;  and  his  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (first  edited  by  the  reverend  J. 
Lewis,  London,  1731,  folio,  and  more  rc- 
centiy  by  Baber,  1810,  4to.).  The  ver- 
sion of  tne  Old  Testament  remains  un- 
printed.  Wickliff  was  a  bold  and  original 
speculator,  both  in  religion  and  politics; 
and  the  influence  of  his  writings  on«the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany,  may 
be  estimated  fit)m  the  proceedings  against 
him  at  the  council  of  Constance,  after  his 
death,  when,  his  sentiments  being  con- 
demned on  the  score  of  heresy,  his  bones 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  up  and  burnt ; 
and  this  sentence  was  afterwards  (14351 
executed.  Among  many  biomphical 
memoira  relating  to  him,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de 
Wycliffe,  principally  from  his  unpublished 
Manuscripts,  by  Robert  Vaughan  (2  vols., 
8vo.,  1828),  and  Lebas's  Life  of  Wickliff 
(1832). 

WicquEFORT,  Abraham  de,  an  emi- 
nent publicist  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
vras  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1598.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ger- 
many; and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 
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1696^  appointed  him  to  take  tbnge  of  his 
hiterestB  at  the  court  of  Paris.  In  this 
capacity  he  continued  to  reside  at  the 
French  curital  till  1658,  when  a  suspicion 
arising  of  nis  having  made  improper  dis* 
closures  to  the  states-general,  he  was  ar- 
rested at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  sent  to  the  BestiJe.  After  a  twelve- 
month's imprisonment  in  this  fortress,  he 
obtained  liberty  to  return  to  Holland.  De 
Witt  (q.  T.),  then  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
gofemment,  gave  him  the  appointment 
f^  historiographer  to  the  states,  and  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  task  of 
writing  a  history  of  his  native  country, 
while  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg 
made  him  his  resident  at  the  Hague.  But 
he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  for  conveying  intel- 
Bgence  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
^  the  courage  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
however,  he  escaped,  after  a  confinement 
of  four  years,  and  fled  to  Zell,  in  1679. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  for  two  years 
in  unavailing  attempts  to  procure  a  rever- 
sion of  his  sentence,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  of  chagrin,  in  1682.  Besides  his 
History  of  the  United  Provinces,  De 
Wicquefort  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
diplomacy,  entitled  VAmbassoiUur  et  Bts 
Fmdions  (4to.,  2  vols.),  and  some  trans- 
latbns  of  travels  from  the  Spanish  and 
Grennan  languages  into  Dutch. 

WiDDiN,  or  Vidin;  a  fortified  town, 
and  capital  of  a  sangiacat  in  Rumelia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with 
25,000  inhabitants.  The  sultan  SeJim  III, 
having  formed  the  design  of  dissolving 
the  corps  of  janizaries,  and  suppl;jrtng 
their  place  by  troops  organized  and  disci- 
plinea  according  to  the  European  mili- 
tary system,  proceeded  to  execute  his 
plan,  by  successively  disbanding  the  dif- 
ferent fronder  (Harrisons.  The  order  to 
discontinue  their  pay  was  the  signal  of 
insurrection  to  the  earrison  of  Widdin, 
commanded  by  the  bold  and  artful  Pas- 
wan  Oglu.  His  father  hod  been  put  to 
death  by  the  gmnd  vizier,  jealous  of  his 
power,  and  covetous  of  his  wealth ;  and 
Paswan  Oglu  had  been  himself  detained 
as  a^prisoner.  Eager  for  revenge,  be 
seized  tlie  opportunity  which  now  offered 
itself;  and,  at  the  head  of  the  disbanded 
janizaries,  chased  the  pacha  from  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  discontented  with 
the  new  impositions  that  had  been  made, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  new  military 
system,  readily  joined  him ;  and  lie  now 
proceeded  to  levy  contributions  for  the 
support  of  his  authority  in  the  neighbor- 
ing districts.    He   also  won    over  tlie 
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Greeks  by  promiws  of  rdunousfreedook 
In  the  first  campaign  (19W),  he  was  al- 
moBt  constantly  successful ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  succeeded  in  compelUiw 
the  capudan  pacha  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Widdtn,  and  to  retreat,  leaving  the  north- 
ern provinces  at  his  mert^.  The  Porte 
was  finally  compelled  to  viekl  to  his  de- 
mands, and,  in  1796,  conrerred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  pacha,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Widdin,  which  he  held  fill  his 
death  in  1807. 

WiDOBoir.  The  American  widgeon 
(CMOS  Americana)  is  a  ^[lecies  of  duGl[9 
common,  in  winter,  wmf  our  whole 
coast  from  Fknrida  to  Rhocto  Island,  but 
most  abundant  in  Carolina,  where  it  fre- 
quents the  rice  plantations,  and  is  much. 
complained  of  by  the  planters.  It  is  often 
called  hald^foUy  from  the  white  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  It  is  frequently  brought  to  the 
Baltimore  market,  and'j^erally  sells  for 
a  good  price,  as  its  flesh  is  highfy  esteem- 
ed. The  widgeon  is  a  constant  attendant 
on  the  canvass-back  duck,  by  the  aid  of 
whose  labors  it  contrives  to  make  a  fpoA 
subsistence,  and  with  whom  it  lives  m  a 
state  of  perpetual  contention.  Thefiiont 
and  crown  are  cream-colored ;  a  band  of 
deep,  glossy  green  extends  from  the  eye 
backwards ;  the  throat,  chin  and  sides  of 
the  neck  are  dull  yellowish- white,  thickly 
speckled  -with  black ;  the  breast  and  hmd 
part  of  the  neck  hoary  bay ;  immediately 
oelow  the  wing-coverts  is  a  large  spot  of 
white.  The  same  name  is  given,  in  Eu- 
rope, to  an  analogous  species  of  duck. 

^¥lDHER,  Samuel,  a  distinguished 
mechanician  and  manufacturer,  the  neph- 
ew of  Oberkampffq.  v^,  and  his  succes- 
sor, was  bom  in  1767,  in  the  Aargau, 
was  instructed  by  Oberkanipf,  and  stud- 
ied much  himself.  He  applied  Berthol- 
lett's  chemical  process  for  bleaching  linen 
on  a  large  scale,  and,  m  1792,  invented 
tlie  mode  of  printing  calico  with  copper 
cylinders;  but  the  revolution  prevented 
him  from  applying  this  invention  to  a 
considerable  extent  immediately.  The 
machine  was  capable  of  doing  as  much 
as  twenty-four  workmen.  He  then  in- 
vented a  machine  for  engraving,  and,  in 
1809,  the  method  of  heating  the  water  in 
the  dyeing  kettles  by  steam.  After  this  he 
discovered  a  dye  (h  veH  tdide  <Pune  seuU 
m>plicaii<m)y  for  which  the  royal  society  in 
London  had  offered  a  firize  of  £2000.  Until 
then,  the  vert  solide  could  be  used  only 
by  a  donble  application  of  color,  either  of 
indigo  upon  yellow,  or  of  yellow  on  in- 
digo. Widmer  did  not  communicate  his 
invention  to  the  royal  society,  and,  of 
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course,  did  Bot  receive  the  prise.  He  af- 
terwerds  yiated  EnsluMi,  where  sir  Jo- 
seph Blaaks  received  mni  with  much  at- 
tention. His  last  invention  was  a  ma- 
chine for  bteaching  linen,  which  is  called 
hydraejfeMiore,  because  the  water  passes 
in  a  circular  course^  and  at  a  boiling  heat, 
mto  and  out  of  the  tin  vesselsi  Louis 
XVIII  gave  him  the  order  of  the  legion 
o^  honor.  He  (Med  in  18d4.  His  pri- 
vate character  was  that  of  a  charitable 
and  generous  man. 

Vi^EB.    (see  Ar«M  J9W.) 

WiELAim,  Christopher  Martin,  was 
bom  in  the  town  or  Biberach,  in  Sua- 
bia,  Sept.  5,  1733,  where  his  father,  a 
Protestant  minister,  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent education.  The  talents  of  the  young 
Wieland  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  teachers.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he 
composed  Latin  and  Gcerman  versea  In 
his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Kloster- 
bergen,  near  Magdeburg.  Here  he  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancienta 
Here,  also,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Steele  and  Addison,  though 
in  veiy  imperfect  translations,  and  Shafi^- 
bury  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him. 
He  also  studied  Voltau^  and  D'Argena. 
In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  left  Klosterber- 
gen,  and  lived  a  year  and  a  half  with  a 
relation  in  Erfurt,  who  prepared  him 
for  the  university.  In  1750,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  Sophia  von  Guttermann.  In  the 
autunm  of  1750,  he  went,  against  his  in- 
clination, to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
to  study  law.  He  continued  to  study  the 
literature  of  his  own  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  wrote,  in  1751,  his  Ten  Moral 
Letters,  addressed  to  Sophia,  which  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception.  He  also 
wrote,  at  this  time,  a  didactic  poem  call- 
ed Anti-Ovid,  an  unimportant  production. 
In  1752,  he  returned  to  Biberach,  aud 
then  went  to  Ziirich  as  a  literary  compan- 
ion to  Bodmer.  Here  be  read  the  works 
of  the  authors  who  then  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  German  literature — ^Hagedom, 
Gleim,  Haller,  Schlegel,  Gellert,  KIop- 
stock,  Sulzer  and  others.  Ziirich  itself 
contained  several  distinguished  authors. 
The  example  of  Bodmer,  a  hasty  writer, 
had  much  influence  on  his  habits  of 
composition  at  this  time,  as  appears  from 
the  number  of  his  productions  at  thb  pe- 
riod. In  1756,  the  severi  years'  war  (q.  v.) 
broke  out  Wieland  was  inspired  by 
the  deeds  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  in- 
tended to  write  a  poem,  exhibiting  the 
ideal  of  a  hero,  for  which  purpose  he 
cliose  the  story  of  Cvrus.    The  five  first 


cantos  amieared  in  1757,  and  the  aecoiM 
edition  of  them  in  1759 ;  but  the  poem 
remained  unfinished.  After  some  unsuc- 
c^eful  attempts  in  dramatic  poetry,  he 
again  turned  his  talent  to  the  more  con- 
genial field  of  Grecian  story,  and  publish-, 
ed  Araspeeand  Pauthea,an  episode  from 
the  Ovropodia  of  Xenopbon.  In  1754, 
he  left  Bodmer's  house,  became  a  tutor, 
and,  in  1760,  returned  to  his  native  town. 
Various  circumstances,  amone  others  that 
of  finding  the  object  of  his  early  love  mar- 
ried, made  him  dissatisfied  with  Bibenicb. 
He  now  undertook  a  task  not  veiy  con* 
genial  to  his  previous  habits,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Roman 
and  French  literature,  and  naturally  in- 
clined to  light  and  gav  subjects.  He  trans- 
late<l  twenty-eight  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
(176Si-68,  8  vols.).  Eschenburg  afler- 
wards  added  the  fourteen  remaining  ones. 
Wieland  soon  found  a  home  in  the  house 
of  count  Stadion,  who  had  been  minister 
of  the  elector  of  Mayence,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  knowledge,  and  an  enemy  to 
all  kinds  of  fanaticism.  His  intercourse 
with  this  new  friend  produced  a  decided 
chtttige  in  his  character.  He  bad  previ- 
ously been  prone  to  religious  mysticism, 
but  exhibited,  in  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions, tendencies  of  an  opposite  character. 
Count  Stadion's  library  was  particularly 
rich  in  French  and  English  literature,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  this  change  of 
sentiment  in  Wieland.  He  has  often  oeen 
reproached  with  a  predilection  for  subjects 
of  a  voluptuous  character,  in  his  subse- 
quent works.  It  is  impossible  to  excul- 
pate him  entirely  from  this  charge ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  his  own  life  was 
wholly  free  from  the  stain  of  licentious- 
ness. The  firat  production  of  his,  bearing 
the  impression  of  Greco-Gallic  sensuality 
was  the  tale  of  Nadine,  which  he  him- 
self calls  a  composition  in  Prior's  manner. 
This  was  followed,  in  1764,  by  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Don  SylvJo  of  Rosalva,  or 
the  Victory  of  Natui*e  over  Fanaticism. 
In  this,  Don  Quixote  was  his  model ;  but 
tlje  work  of  Wieland  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Cervantes  in  plan  and  execuiiou. 
In  1766  and  1767,  appeared  his  Agathon, 
which  established  his  reputation.  It  had 
occupied  him  loog,  and  will  long  preserve 
his  memory.  Love  continually  employed 
his  Noughts,  and  many  fragments  of  po- 
ems by  him,  on  this  subject,  exist ;  hut  liis 
chief  work  devoted  to  it  is  Musarion 
(1768),  a  production  distinguished  for 
grace,  ease  and  harmony,  which  lie  him- 
relf  calls  a  philosophy  of  tlie  graces.  In 
1770,  he  wrote  the  Graces ;  and  the  new 
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Amadis,  in  1771,  a  poem  which  oelebrates 
the  triumph  of  inteilecuialover  mere  plr^ 
ical  beauty.  The  poet  treated  this  sub- 
jea  again,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in 
hiB  CittteaaDd  Hipparohia.  In  1765,  Wie* 
land  mairied,  and,  in  1769,  was  appointed 
profi$m>r  yrimariuB  of  philosophy  at  the 
luuveraity  of  Erfurt.  From  tliis  time,  he 
no  longer  oocupied  himaeU*  exclusively 
with  smalory  poetry.  In  his  Cupid  Ac- 
cused, he  defends  this  kind  of  poetry; 
and  in  the  Dialogues  of  Diogenes  of  Si- 
nope  (17701  he  saFe  a  general  vindication 
of  his  philosopmcal  views.  Under  the 
title  Crnitribtttions  to  the  secret  History 
of  the  human  Understanding  and  Heart, 
from  the  Archives  of  Nature  (1770),  he 
Tvrote  against  Rousseau.  The  many  im- 
provements and  noble  plans  of  Joseph  II 
of  Austria  gave  occasion,  in  1772,  to  his 
Cfolden  Mirror.  In  1772.  iie  went  to 
Weimar,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation 
from  the  duchess  Anna  Amalia  of  Wei- 
mar^  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  two  princes,  her  sons.  Here  he  had 
leisure  for  literature ;  and  a  moderate  sala- 
ly,  and  the  promise  of  a  pension  for  life, 
set  him  St  ease.  He  now  turned  his  at- 
tention to  dramatic  poetry,  and  wrote 
his  Choice  of  Hercules, -and  his  Alceste. 
He^also  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  the  German  Mercury,  a  monthly  jour- 
^utj  which  he  continued  to  edit  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  His  viewer  as  exhibited 
in  this  .journal,  showed  too  much  of  the 
oamw  conventional  spirit  of  French 
criticism,  and  he  wss,  therefore,  attacked 
by  06the  and  Herder.  The  first  wrote  a 
satire  a^psiGBt  him  under  the  tide  of  Gods, 
Heroes  and  Wieland,  which  Wieland  an- 
awered  with  his  characteristic  mildness. 
Gothe  and  Herder  were  soon  drawn  to 
Wmmar,  where  the  duchess  Amalia  form- 
ed a  galaxy  of  talent  and  eenius,  such  as 
has  seldom  been  witnessed.  In  company 
with  them,Wieland  here  labored  wiUi  great 
activity  for  more  than  twenty  years.  EUs 
philosophy  breathes  the  spuit  of  Socra- 
tes, sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  that  of 
AristippuB.  He  has  enriched  German 
literature  with  works  which  have  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  the  merits  of 
the  French  and  English  writers.  His 
historical  productions  do  not  constitute 
krge  works,  but  they  please  by  the  lively 
imagination,  knowledge  of  languagjBs, 
sound  iudgment  and  benevolent  spirit 
which  they  display.  These  graver  occu- 
pations did  not  diminish  his  poetical  fer- 
tilitv,  which  appeared  to  sreat  advantage 
in  bis  History  of  the  Abderites  (1773),  a 
deli^tfiU  work,  in  which  the  muse  of 


wisdom  appcan  disgiused  in  the  garments 
of  satire.  He  also  wrote  tales,  partly 
after  foreiip  orinnals,  partly  from  his 
own  invention.  But  Oboron,  a  ronuuntic 
epic,  is  the  most  suoeessfiil  of  his  larger 
woriu^  though  the  tone  -and  the  form  are 
both  liable  to  censure.  In  addition  to  kis 
original  works,  Wieland  prepared  transla- 
tions of  Horace  and  Lucian ;  and,  though 
the  scholar  will  often  meet  with  par- 
aphrases which  he  mav  not  Uke,  these 
translations  have  been  of  much  service  to 
the  public  at  large.  Wieland  himself  de- 
clared his  Letters  and  Commentaries  on 
Horace  those  of  his  works  on  which  he 
placed  the  sreatest  value,  and  from  which 
his  head,  heart,  taste,  conceptions  and 
character  could  be  best  known.  From 
his  constant  study  of  Lucian  originated 
(1791)  an  original  work,  Peregrinus  Pro- 
teus, to  which  his  Agathod»mon  mav  be 
considered  a  pendant.  A  uniform  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Lei{MttC,  in 
two  editions,  4to.  and  8vo^  36  vols.,  with 
six  supplementary  v<dumes,  1794,  et  seq. 
(new  eaition  by  Graber,  begun  in  1820  ; 
a  pocket  edition,  in  I61110.,  51  vols.,  was 
begun  in  1834).  The  author  was  enabled, 
by  the  sale  of  diis  edition  of  his  works,  to 
buy  an  estate,  called  Osmannst&dt,  near 
Weimar,  where  he  intended  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  hfo.  As  his  manner  of 
living  was  simple,  his  moderate  income 
was  adequate  to  his  wants^  though  his 
wife  bore  him  fourteen  children  within 
twenty  years.  From  1796  to  180a  he 
Gontinuculy  lived  in  Osmannst&dt,  and  oc- 
cupied hirasalf  with  literary  labors,  among 
which  his  Attic  Museum  should  be  men- 
tioned. Arisdppus  and  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries also  belongs  to  this  period. 
In  1803,  he  sold  his  estate,  from  views  of 
economy,  and  lived  again  in  Weimar, 
where  he  now  found  ScniUer,  with  whom 
be  soon  became  intimate.  After  the 
death  of  the  duchess  Amalia,  of  Schiller, 
and  man^  of  his  other  friend s,  he  sought  to 
divert  his  melancholy  by  literary  labors. 
We  owe  to  this  circumstance  his  transla- 
tion of  Cicero's  Letters.  The  emperor 
Alexander  save  him  the  order  of  St 
Anne,  and  Napoleon  that  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  institute,  and  died  Jan.  20, 1813: 
bis  wife  had  died  in  1801.  The  remains 
of  both  rest  in  the  same  tomb,  which 
bears  an  inscription,  composed  bv  Wie- 
land himself,  commemorative  of  tne  love 
which  had  united  them  throughout  life. 
Wieland  became,  at  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  a  free-mason. 

Wieliczka;  a  town  of  Austrian  P6- 
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land,  in  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  seren 
miles  0oath-oa8t  of  Oraoow,  remarkable 
for  its  8ah  mines,  which  extend,  not  only 
under  the  town,  bat  to  a  considerabte  dis- 
tance on  each  side.  The  mines  were  work- 
ed as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
eentiuy ;  bat  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
of  salt  which  has  been  taken  out,  their 
treasures  appear  as  mezhaustible  as  ever. 
They  are  situated  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  descend  to 
the  depth  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
The  nuners  commonly  go  down  on  lad- 
ders; but  the  visitor  may  have  the  accom- 
modation of  regular  stairs  cut  in  the  salt 
At  a  depth  of  Uiree  hundred  feet  on  the' 
first  floor,  is  StAnthonv's  chapel,hewn  out 
of  the  salt  rock.  In  the  upper  gaUeries, 
where  the  mining  was  earned  on  irregu- 
larly, the  rooft  of  the  great  caverns  exca- 
vated have  often  fallen  in,  and  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  prop  them  up  with 
wood ;  but  in  the  lower  galleries,  where 
the  operations  have  been  subsequently 
carried  on,  and  conducted  with  more  reg- 
ularity, large  masses  are  left  standing, 
which  serve  as  pillare  to  the  roof.  The 
workmen  are  mvided  into  three  bands, 
which  relieve  each  other  alternately,  each 
spending  eight  hours  in  work,  and  passing 
tne  rest  of  the  time  above  ground  with 
their  ftmilies,  which  do  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  reside  in  the  mines.  The  salt  is 
cut  out  in  long  narrow  blocks,  and  then, 
after  bein||[  broken  into  smaller  pieces,  is 
packed  up  m  barrels.  There  has  been  much 
exaggeration  in  regard  to  these  mines, 
some  travellers  speiiking  of  them  as  a 
subteiraneous  cir^  with  extensive  streets. 
buildiugB,  &c.  One  of  the  caverns,  called 
the  great  haUj  contains  lustres  lumging 
from  the  roo^  and  all  the  curiosities,  crys- 
tals, pedifiustions,  &c.,  which  have  been 
found  here.  Seven  hundred  thousand 
quintals  are  annually  raised,  which,  with 
two  hundred  thousand  quintals  raised  at 
Bochnia,  in  the  vicinity,  jrield  a  net 
amount  of  $800,000  annually.  There 
are  three  quidities  of  salt  obtained  here. 
The  worst  sort  is  mixed  with  clay,  and 
has  a  greenish  appearance.  The  best 
appears  in  die  form  of  cubic  crystals,  and 
is  of  a  dark-myish  color,  with  a  mixture 
of  yellow.  The  salt-woiks  formerly  be- 
longed to  Poland,  but  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Austria,  with  a  slight  intermission, 
since  1772.  They  are  supposed  to  bo  con- 
nected with  the  salt  formation  in  Wala- 
chia,  and  thus  to  have  an  extent  of  up- 
wards of  500  miles.— See  FichtePs  Huto- 
fvofiht  SaU  Mmea  m  TVangi^wmiia  *'m 
fiennan,  Nurembeiig^  1780). 


Wise's  Cavs.  (See  Caoe.) 
Wipe.  {See  Hushand  and  ftyk.) 
Wie  is  derived  fitun  the  Latin  pikti  in 
this  way:— ^i» — Spanish  mlo,  whence 
pd%ica;  French  pemique ;  Dutch  penift  ; 
jGnglish  perwick^  porwig^  periwigs  riiort- 
en^  to  tt^.  The  use  of  false  hair  is 
traced  back  to  the  ancients.  Xenophon 
says  that  Astyages  wore  a  peruke  about 
the  fiftieth  Olvmpiad,  in  wnieh  the  hair 
was  thick.  They  were  afterwards  worn 
by  several  of  the  feoman  emperofs.  Lam- 
{Mridius  relates  of  the  wig  of  Commodus, 
that  it  was  tinged  with  finigrant  cobis 
and  powdered  with  gold-dust  Afl^  this 
period,  we  find  no  trace  of  wigs  in 
histoiy  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
John,  duke  of  Saxony,  nrrote  to  AmoM 
von  Falkenstein,  in  Coburg,  to  order  a 
handsome  wijj^  to  be  made  in  Nurem- 
berff,  ^  but  privately,  so  that  it  mar  not 
be  known  to  be  for  us,  and  of  a  naxen 
color  and  curied  make,  of  such  aftshkm, 
moreover,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  set 
upon  the  head."  France  afterwards  be- 
came the  peculiar  country  of  wigs^  whence 
they  spread  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Hen- 
ry III  (1575—891  having  lost  his  hair  by 
disease,  caused  by  his  debaucheries,  cov- 
ered his  cap,  such  as  was  then  in  penerri 
use,  with  false  hair.  Under  Lonm  XIII 
(1610--4d),  thev  came  into  comnum  use. 
Even  those  who  had  no  necesaitv  fiv 
them,  wore  them  because  it  was  fi»hion- 
able.  l%eir  form  was  very  various. 
Some  account  of  them  may  be  jR>und  in  a 
learned  work  by  Nicolai,  On  the  Use  of 
False  Hair(C7e6^</en  Gdfinu^derfaMien 
Haare).  Modern  refinement  has  abolish- 
ed this  uimatural  ornament ;  and,  where 
wigs  are  needed,  care  is  taken  to  make 
them,  as  ftr  as  poerible,  resemble  nature. 
Wigs,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  fi>rm 
a  very  curious  item  in  the  histoiy  of  fash- 
ion; and  the  tenacity  with  which  men 
have  clunjr,  and  even  now  cling,  to  this 
article,  which,  like  the  crevat,  is  neither 
comfortable,  handsome,  nor  healthy, 
shows,  in  a  striking  maimer,  the  force  of 
habit  We  allude,  of  course,  only  to  those 
wigs  which  are  worn  merely  for  fiuahion^ 
sake,  and  not  to  those  imitations  of  the 
natural  hair  which  serve  as  covering  for 
baldness.  A  history  of  wigs,  with  illus- 
trative plates,  would  be  not  an  uninterest- 
ing wont  When  people  began  to  appear 
without  wigs,  it  was  considered  the  height 
of  vulgarity.  The  same  was  the  case 
when  people  left  off  hair-powder  and 

aueues.     The    French  revolution  gave 
le  death-blow  to  the  genera]  use  of  wifB. 
The  disuse  of  them  in  the  case  of  par- 
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deubr  cImms  wm  eooMdered  a  flagrant 
bmch  of  decorum.  A  cleifyman  in 
Fnumdij  named  Schultzet  wbs  involTed  in 
■eriouB -difficulties,  because  lie  apfieared 
with  a  queue  and  without  a  wig  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  goTermnent  was  obliged 
to  protect  him.  Of  JoTellanoa  (q,  v.]  it 
is  mentioned  that  he  was  the  firM  Spanish 
jud||[e  who  appeared  without  a  wig;  and 
the  ii^uenee  of  the  primoHninister,  count 
Aranda,  was  required  to  support  him  in 
this  innovation,  whichf  strange  to  say,  has 
even  yet  not  extended  to  the  Eoirliah 
judges,  who,  as  well  as  the  counsdlore, 
still  appear  in  wks  ;  and  what  wigs  ! 
Whoever  has  seen  mem  will  not  be  likely 
to  fiNTget  them.  It  was  considered  a  bold 
step  in  lord  Brougham  when  he  dared  to 
mppear  with  a  smaller  wic  than  his  prede- 
eesBors  in  the  office  of  chancellor.  A 
late  English  traveller  (captain  Basil  Hall), 
among  other  melanchcrfy  instances  of  the 
.univenal  ascendency  of  the  democratic 
principle  in  the  U.  States,  deplores  the  want 
of  wigs  on  the  heads  of  the  judges.  How 
must  he  have  felt  when  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  appeared,  in  1880,  in  the  house 
of  lorda  without  a  wig,  and  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  ibUowed  his  example! 

WioAir;  a  borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  county  of  Lancaster,  near 
the  small  river  Douglas,  It  has  manu- 
fikcmres  of  coarse  home-made  linens, 
checks,  calicoes,  Aistians,  and  other  cot- 
ton ffoods ;  also  large  brass  and  pewter 
works.  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament Population  in  1821, 17,710 ;  m 
1831, 20,774.  Thirty-nine  miles  south  of 
Lsncsster. 

WioHT,  IsLS  or ;  an  island  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  fironi 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  vaiy- 
ing  in  breadth  from  two  to  seven  miles. 
From  the  eastern  to  the  western  angle 
it  measures  nearly  twenty-three  miles, 
and  from  the  northern  to  the  south- ^ 
em  about  tliirteen.  Its  superficies  in- 
cludes 106,000  acres,  of  which  about 
75,000  are  arable,  and  20,000  are  in  pas- 
turage. Throus[h  tbe  middle  extends  a 
range  of  high  hills,  affording  commaiid- 
ing  views  over  every  part  of  tbe  isle, 
vnth  the  ocean  on  the  soutli  side,  and  on 
the  north  the  beautiful  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire. The  land  around  the  coast  is  m 
some  ports  very  high,  and  frequented  by 
immense  numbers  of  marine  birds,  as 
puffins,  razor-bills,  will-cocks,  gulls,  cor- 
morant, Cornish-choughs,  daws,  star- 
lings and  wild  pi^ons,  some  of  which 
come,  at  stated  tunes,  to  hiy  their  eggs 
and  breed,  while  others  remain  there  all 
15  » 


the  year.  The  higher  parts  of  the  «le 
are  composed  of  calcareous  matter,  of  a 
chalky  nature,  incumbent  <m  schkMu. 
The  fimestone  is  burnt  for  manure.  Na- 
tive ahim  is  found  in  laige  quantities  in 
Akim  bay:  pipe-olay  is  likewise  very 
plentiful  m  dinerent  parts  of  the  isle ;  and 
chalybeate  sprinss  have  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  island.  The  trade 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  flourishmg;  the 
harbor  of  Cowes  is  particularly  con- 
venient for  shippuig  and  unshippinff  mer- 
chandise. (See  Cbver.)  The  island  con- 
tains three  boroughs,  Newport,  Newtown 
and  Yarmouth,  retuniing  each  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  reform  act  in  1832.  By  that  act, 
Newtown,  which  is  entirely  without  in- 
habitants, and  Yarmouth,  which  has  but 
586,  were  disfiranehised.  Newport  (4061 
inhabitants)  continues  to  return  two  mem- 
bers, and  tne  isle  now  returas  one,  as  a 
county  member. 

WiewAM ;  a  name  Aven  by  the 
lish  to  the  huts  or  cabms  of  the  No 
American  Indians.  This  word,  as  we 
learn  from  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar  (print- 
ed in  1666),  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
compound  wedbnsos^-iif,  which  signifies 
•n  hu  home.  The  corresponding  word  in 
the  Dehiware  language  is  written  by  the 
German  miarionary  Hr.  Zeisberger,  wikr 


WiLBxapoRCB,  William,  a  distinguish- 
ed philanthro|ust,  whose  exerdons  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  give 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  was  bom  at  Hull,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  tbe  year  1759,  of  which 
place  his  grandftdier  had  been  twice 
mayor.    His  ftther  died  when  he  was 

Jouns,  and,  in  1774,  he  was  sent  to  St 
ohn%  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
formed  an  intbooac^  with  Mr.  Pitt  Mr. 
Wilberforce  came  into  a  good  fortune, 
and  waa  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Hull  in  1780.  During  this  pariia- 
ment,  he  did  not  take  any  very  active 
part  in  politics.  He  was  also  elected  in 
1784,  and,  owing  to  the  partiality  of  the 
people  for  Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  was  also 
chosen  for  the  county  of  York:  he  there- 
fore made  his  election  for  that  county. 
In  1787,  he  brought  forward  a  motion 
for  the  abolition  of  tbe  slave-trade,  and 
presented  a  great  number  of  petitions  in 
favor  of  that  measure.  The  minister 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  abolition,  but  suffered 
the  motion  to  be  lost.  The  next  year, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  beinff  ill,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
on  the  motion,  and  the  question  was  car- 
ried without  a  division;  but  it  went  no 
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ftuther.  It  waa  a  mngular  circumrtance, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  power  was  then  at 
its  zenith,  could  carry  every  measure  bat 
thw.  Mr.  Wilberforce  bad  much  to  con- 
tead  with  before  he  completed  his  object ; 
and  1^  he  could  do  was  to  procure  some 
regulations  fryorable  to  the  slaves  during 
their  passage.  The  condition  of  the 
slavesin  the  West  Indies  was,  however, 
greatly- improved.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was 
minister,  every  trick  was  tried  to  avoid 
the  question,  till  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
succeeded  to  power,  when,  to  their  honor, 
he  and  his  fnends  carried  the  measure. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the 
house  of  commons  was  extraordinary; 
and,  at  one  time,  durin{[  the  French  war, 
an  appearance  of  defection  on  the  part  of 
Wilberforce  and  his  friends  induced  Pitt 
to  open  a  treaty  with  France.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce has  published  a  Practical  View 
of  the  prevaumg  Religious  Systems  of 
Professed  Chriscians  in  the  higher  and 
middle  ClaaseB  of  the  Country  contrasted 
with  real  Christianity  (1707) ;  an  Apology 
for  the  Christian  Sabbath  (1799) ;  a  Let- 
ter on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade 
(1807) ;  and  Substance  of  his  Speeches 
on  the  Bill  fur  promoting  the  Religious 
Instruction  of  the  Natives  of  British  In- 
dia (1813). 

Wild  Rice  (ztzoma  aquaHea) ;  a  large 
kind  of  grass,  which  grows  in  shallow 
water  or  miry  simadons,  in  many  pans 
of  North  America.  The  stem  is  seven  or 
eight  feet  high ;  the  leaves  broad  and 
scattering ;  and  the  flowers  disposed  in  a 
large  terminal  panicle,  spreading  at  the 
base  and  spiked  at  the  summit.  The 
female  flowers  are  awned,  upriffht,  and 
form  the  terminating  spike,  while  the 
male  are  nodding,  and  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  spreading  branchlets ; 
the  stamens  are  six  in  nummr;  the  seeds 
are  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  fari- 
naceous, and  aflbrd  a  verv  good  meal, 
which  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  in 
those  districts  where  the  plant  abounds. 
The  seeds  drop  off  with  the  slightest 
blow ;  and  the  Indians  collect  them  by 
bending  the  plants,  and  beating  them  over 
their  canoes.  The  wild  rice  grows  in 
the*  Northern  and  Middle  States  and  in 
Canada.  It  is  extremely  abundant  along 
the  muddy  shores  of  the  Delaware,  and 
forms  the  chief  attraction  for  the  immense 
flocks  of  reed-birds  and  black-birds  which 
annually  resort  thither  in  the  autumn. 
Owing  to  the  different  featiues  of  thu 
Chesapeifke  and  Hudson,  it  is  rare  on 
their  snores,  and  on  moalof  their  branches. 
It  is  most  abundtint  in  the  north-west, 


bemg  found  as  far  as  latitude  5(F,  oa  lake 
Winnipeg ;  but  it  does  not  exist  on  the 
Missouri,  or  west  of  the  St  Peters,  a  branch 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  This  plant 
may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  day,  exert 
cousiaereble  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race,  and  render  populous 
many  districts  in  the  extreme  north  which 
are  now  considered  uninhabitable.  An- 
other and  larger  species  of  zkumia  is 
found  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  disdnffuished  by 
having  the  male  and  female  flowers  in- 
termixed. 

WiLHELMSHOHB  [mUiom's  Height)^ 
formerly  fFeissenHeiny  and  during  the 
brief  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, called  ATapoUoitCs  Itthe^  is  a  casde 
Dek>nging  to  the  elector  of  Hease-Caasel, 
a  league  distant  from  Cassel,  the  usual 
summer  residence  of  the  monarch.  An 
and  nature  have  vied  in  adorning  it.  An 
alley  of  linden-trees  leads  from  Cassel  to 
the  foot  of  the  elevation  on  which  the 
))alace  stands.  The  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  this  place  are,  1.  The  palace  of 
the  electcH'.  2.  The  great  fbuntain,  a 
column  of  water  which  may  be  made  to 
rise  190  feet  high.  Its  diameter  is  nine 
inches.  3.  The  great  cascade.  The 
water  fiills  104  feet,  in  a  stream  eighteen 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  4. 
The  Carisberg  (Charles  mountain),  with 
its  cascades,  erected,  in  1701,  by  the  Ital- 
ian architect  Giov.  Franc.  Guenieri. 
Here  is  a  grotto,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
basin  220  feet  in  diameter.  The  water 
fiiUs  over  the  grotto  into  the  basin,  and 
thence  in  a  triple  cascade,  900  Rhenish  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide.  At  intervals  of  150 
feet  are  basins.  On  both  sides  of  the 
cascade,  842  steps  lead  up  to  the  palace, 
called,  on  account  of  its  form,  the  octagon. 
At  tlie  foot  of  this  building  is  a  basin  150 
feet  in  diameter,  in  which  a  rock,  lying 
as  if  it  had  fiillen  from  above,  covers  the 
body  of  the  giant  Enceladus.  His  moutli 
is  seven  feet  wide,  and  sends  forth  a  mass 
of  water  55  feet  high.  In  the  back-^und 
of  the  basin  is  a  grotto,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  centaur,  on  the  other  a  fauft, 
both  of  which  blow  through  copper  horns 
as  long  as  the  water  plays.  There  is  also 
another  basin,  provided  with  a  grotto  and  a 
statue  of  Polyphemus,  which  plays  when 
the  water  flows.  Before  this  grotto  is 
the  artichoke  basin,  owing  its  name  to  an 
enormous  artichoke  of  stone,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  t\i'elve  fountains  spring, 
of  which  that  in  the  centre  rises  forty 
feet  The  giant  castle  (as  the  palace  is 
called)  is  remarkable  in  various  respects. 
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It  has  19d  Tuscan  colanms,  each  48  feet 
high,  which  support  the  third  stoiy.    On 
a  Dlatform   extending  over   the  whole 
buildnig,  stands  a  pyramid  96  feet  high, 
at  the  summit  of  which,  cm  a  pedestal 
eleven   feet   high,    stands   the   cdoasal 
statue  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  called, 
by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
mat  Cftrutopfttfr.    It  is  or  copper,  31  feet 
high.    In  bis  cKib  there  is  sufficient  room 
fer  twelve  men.    There  is  a  door  in  it, 
fiom  which  a  splendid  view  is  prssented 
of  die  Burroundmg  country.    Amonff  the 
other  curiosities  are  a  remarkable  bndge, 
a  romantic  cascade,  a  Chinese  village,  £c. 
WiLKEN,  Frederic,  doctor  of  theology, 
royal  Prussian  historiographer,  first  libra- 
rian and  professor  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  &«.,   a  distinguished   historian, 
was  bom  in  1771,  in  Ratzeburg.     In 
1795,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gdt- 
tingen,  where,  at  first,  he  studied  theolo- 
gy, but  soon  devoted  himself  to  history, 
philolo|^,  and   the  Oriental  languages. 
In  17SS,  he  received  the  prize  of  the 
philosophical  feculty  at  Gdttingen,  fer  a 
critical  work  on  the  statements  of  sultan 
Abulfeda  respectmg  the  crusades,  which 
he  subsequently  extended  to  a  fiill  histoiy 
of  these  remarkable  events.     In  1805, 
he  WIS  made  inrofessor  of  history  in  the 
university  of  Heidelberff,  and,  in  1808, 
superintendent  of  the  library.    In  1815, 
when   the  various  countries  reclaimed 
fimn  France  the   treasures  which  had 
been  carried  to  Paris,  professor  Wilken 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  demanding 
the  library  of  Heidelberff,  seized,  900 
years  ago,  by  Bavaria,  and  presented  to 
pope  Uriban  VIII.  (See  Heiddberf^,  lAhror 
ry  of.)    The  Prussian  and  Austrian  min- 
isters supported  Wilken ;  and,  as  the  Ro- 
mans believed  that  Heidelberg  belonged 
to  Prussia,  the  pope  gave  up  the  library, 
actually  making  a  present  or  it,  however, 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.     The  ikmous 
sculptor  Canova  bad  come  to  Paris,  as 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  pope, 
widiout  any  means  or  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely what  he  ought  to  reclaim  ;  and 
Wilken  aided  him  greatly  by  presenting 
him  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art  carried  fiom  the  Vatican 
to  Paris,  printed  at  Leipeic  in  1805.    Ca- 
nova, in  return,  aided  Wilken's  demand 
by  his  own  intercession  with   cardinal 
C[>nsa1vi.     Thus  38  Greek,  Latin  and 
French,  and  853  German  manuscripts 
were  given  back  to  Heidelberg.    Wilken 
went,  in  1816,  to  Rome.    In  1813,  be  was 
made  a  member  of  the  French  institute. 
Most  of  bis  writings  relate  to  the  Persian 


langua^  and  the  history  of  the  East ;  but 
his  chief  work  is  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  fiom  Oriental  and  Western 
Sources  (6  vols.,  Letpsic,  1807—1890). 
He  has  also  written  a  history  of  the  old 
Heidelberg  library,  &c  (1817> 

WiLKBS,  John,  a  political  character 
of  temporary  celebrity,  bom  in  London, 
in  1727,  was  the  second  son  of  an  opulent 
distiller.  After  a  preliminary  education, 
under  a  dissentinf^  minister  at  Aylesbury, 
he  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
▼errity  of  Leyden.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1749,  with  a  consideniUe  portion 
of  classical  and  ceneral  knowledce,  and 
soon  after  married  a  ladv  of  large  fortune. 
One  dau|^hter  was  the  nuit  of  this  union, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  living 
a  licentious  life ;  and  he  soon  after  finally 
separated  fit>m  his  wife.  In  1757,  he  on- 
tamed  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Aylesbury,  and  involved  his  afiiiirv 
by  the  expenses  of  the  election.  He 
went  into  pariiament  under  the  auspices 
of  earl  Temple,  through  whose  interest  he 
was  also  appointed  Iwutenant-colonel  of 
the  Bucks  militia.  His  early  career  was 
by  no  means  conspicuous ;  but  on  the  se- 
cesrion  of  eari  Temd|e  and  Mr.  Pitt  finom 
the  ministry,  in  17oS,  he  attained  con- 
mdereble  reputation  by  some  pamphlets, 
attacking  the  administration,  and  more 
especially  the  earl  of  Bute.  He  extended 
his  hostility  not  only  to  that  nobleman, 
but  to  his  country,  and,  by  his  paper  en- 
titled the  North  Briton,  rendered  antipa- 
tiiy  to  Scotland  prevalent  in  England. 
These  papers  hastened  the  i-esignation  of 
lord  Bute,  which  took  place  in  April, 
1768.  In  the  same  month  appeared  the 
fiimous  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  which 
commented  on  the  king's  speech  in  such 
caustic  terms,  that  a  prosecution  was  de- 
termined upon.  The  home  secretary,  in 
consequence,  issued  a  general  warrant, 
or  one  in  which  particular  names  are  not 

rified,  ordering  the  apprehension  of 
authore,  printere  and  publishers  of 
the  paper  in  question.  On  this  warrant 
Willces,  among  others,  was  apprehended ; 
but  he  asserted  the  illegality  of  the  war- 
rant, and,  refiising  to  answer  interrogato- 
ries, was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Some 
days  after,  he  was  brought,  by  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  before  chief  justice  Pratt, 
of  the  common  pleas,  who  declared  the 
judgment  of  that  court  that  general  war- 
rants were  illegal,  and  he  was  conse- 
quendy  discharged,  amidst  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  populace.  Aided  by 
lord  Temple,  he  brought  actions  against 
the  secretary  of  state,  under  secretaries, 
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mesengen,  and  every  person  emplojeH 
in  the  traneaction,  in  which  the  proee- 
eutors  obtained  damattea,  which  were 
paid  by  the  crown.  Not  content  with 
this  escape,  he  reprinted  the  obnoxious 
North  Bnton,  which  prodaced  a  regular 
prosecution  to  conviction;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  havinff  fought  a  duel  with  a 
Mr.  Martm,  in  which  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  he  withdrew  to  France.  The 
result  of  his  non-^pearance  to  meet  the 
prosecution  was  ezpulsicm  fiom  the  house 
of  commons.  A  second  chaige  was  also 
brought  against  him  for  printine  an  ob- 
scene poem,  entided  an  flsBay  on  Women, 
and  he  was  found  cuiltf  of  blasphemy  as 
well  as  libel,  added  to  which,  his  contin- 
ued absence  produced  outlawry,  and  thus 
the  ministerial  triumph  was  complete. 
He  in  vain  made  attempts  to  procure  the 
reversal  of  his  oudawiy ;  but,  trusting  to 
his  popularity,  he  ventured  to  return,  on 
a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  deliver  him- 
self into  custody.  Notwithstanding  his 
imprisonment,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  a  vast  major- 
ity ;  and,  soon  after,  his  outlawry  was  dis- 
cussed at  various  hearings,  and  solemnly 
reversed;  but  this  did  not  procure  his 
Kber^;  and  he  was  condemned  to  an 
iniprisonment  of  twen|^-two  months,  and 
a  nne  of  £1000.  In  17^,  in  consequence 
of  a  pamphlet  written  by  him,  in  censure 
of  a  letter  fiom  the  secretary  of  state  to 
a  magistrate,  advising  the  employment  of 
the  militaxy  in  repression  of  the  riots 
which  were  the  result  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  con- 
finement, he  was  agtun  expelled  the  house. 
This  measure  being  followed  by  bis  im- 
mediate reelection,  he  was  declared  in- 
capable of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
existing  parliament,  and'  colonel  Luttrell 
set  up  against  him,  who  was  declared  the 
sitting  member  for  Middlesex  at  the  next 
Section,  although  the  votes  for  him  did 
not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  for 
Wilkes — a  decision  which  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  excited  disgust  even 
among  those  who  disliked  the  person 
thus  opposed.  In  return  for  the  loss  of 
his  seat,  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  and  in  this 
ma^tracy  displayed  his  usual  spirit 
agamst  illegal  authority.  The  house  of 
commons  having  summoned  some  orint- 
ers  in  the  city  Mfore  them,  for  publish- 
ing their  speeches,  they  negl^ted  to 
attend,  when  a  royal  proclamation  was 
obtained  for  apprehending  them ;  and 
when,  on  its  authority,  one  of  the  printers 
was  carried  before  alderman  Wilkes,  he, 
who  deemed  the  apprehension  a  breach 


of  the  privileges  of  the  city,  dischatged 
the  printer,  and  ordered  the  captor  to  give 
bail  The  loid-mayor  Oliver,  and  alder- 
man Crosby,  acted  in  the  same  wajf  in 
vspud  to  two  other  printen,  for  wmch, 
bemg  members  of  the  house  of  eomraons, 
tfiey  were  conmutted  to  the  Tower,  while 
Wilkes,  being  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons,  instead  of  obeying, 
wrote  to  the  speaker  and  claimed  his  seat 
The  house  mtss  now  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  whidi  it  had  involved  itself  and 
found  no  better  expedient  to  save  its 
credit  than  an  adjournment  beyond  the 
day  on  which  he  was  ordered  to  attend. 
In  1773,  lie  was  chosen  sheri^  and,  in 
1774,  elected  mayor ;  and  he  knew  so  well 
both  how  to  acquire  and  to  retain  pomi- 
lariQr,  that,  on  the  dissoludon  of  paiiia- 
ment,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  once  more 
chosen  member  for  Middlesex.  In  par- 
liament he  was  a  strenuous  opposer  or  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  American  war, 
but  did  not  render  himself  very  conspicu- 
ous as  a  speaker.  In  1779,  he  was  chosen, 
by  a  great  majority,  cfaamberiain  of  Lon- 
don, which  lucrative  office,  so  necessary 
to  his  broken  fortune,  he  held  for  the  re« 
mauider  of  his  life.  In  1783,  upon  the 
dismissal  of  the  North  administration,  the 
obnoxious  resolutions  against  him  were, 
on  his  own  motion,  expunged  fixHn  the 
journals  of  the  bouse;  tirom  which  time, 
although,  in  1764,  once  more  reelected 
member  for  Middlesex,  he  deemed  him- 
self <<  a  fire  burnt  out**  He  died  Decem- 
ber 36,  1797,  aged  seventy;  for  some 
years  previously  to  which  event' he  was 
comparatively  forgotten.  Wilkes,  an  a 
writer  and  speaker,  did  not  reach  beyond 
mediocrity.  Hie  private  chaiacter  was 
very  licentious,  but  he  possessed  elegant 
mannen9,fine  taste,  ready  wit,  and  pleasing 
conversation.  His  Letters  and  Speeches 
were  published  by  himself  in  1787 ;  and 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  his  conduct 
by  the  Letters  from  the  Year  1774  to  the 
Year  1796,  to  his  Daughter  (1804, 4  vob., 
13mo.V.  His  correspondence,  in  5  vols., 
was  also  published,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Almon,  in  1805  (5  vols.). 

WiLKiE,  William,  a  Scottish  poet,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  West  Lotliian.  His 
fiither,  a  small  former,  contrived  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education,  and,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Before  he  completed  his 
academical  course,  the  death  of  his  father 
obliged  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  form, 
which  was  the  only  inheritance  of  him- 
self and  three  sisters.  He  still,  however, 
prosecuted  bis  studies,  and  was  admitted 
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&  pracber  in  the  chinch  ci  Scotkmd.  In 
1753,  he  published  his  Epigoniad,  an  epic, 
which  met  with  much  success  in  Scol* 
land ;  and,  in  1759,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  uniTer- 
sity  of  Sl  Andrews,  in  1768,  he  sent 
out  a  volume  of  FaUes,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Gay.    He  died  in  1772. 

WiLKiSj  David,  a  distinguished  painter, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1785,  at 
Cuhs,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  of  which 
place  his  &ther  was  pastor  for  upwards 
of  thirty  yean.  Havmg,  when  a  youth, 
shown  much  talent  for  drawing,  he  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  academy 
at  Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, and  there  continued  his  studies  for 
five  years.  In  1805,  he  went  to  London, 
and,  having  ^ven  some  specimens  of  his 
abilities,  obtamed  the  patronage  of  the  late 
lord  Mulgrave  and  sir  George  Bennet,  by 
each  of  whom  be  was  emplojred.  The 
former  possessed  his  picture  of  the  Rent- 
day,  and  the  sketches  of  many  of  his  cel- 
ebrated wotks ;  the  latter  his  Blind  Fid- 
dler. In  1806,  he  exhibited,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  royal  academy ;  in  1810,  was 
elected  an  associate;  and,  in  1812,  a  roy- 
al academician.  Mr.  Wilkie  is  highly  suc- 
cessful in  painting  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
much  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth ;  and,  like 
Hogarth,  he  seems  never  to  omit  the  most 
trimn^  circumstance  which  can  tend  to 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  scene  which  he 
means  to  represent  He  has  more  recent- 
ly attempted  the  loftier  historical  style  of 
compooroon,  as  in  his  John  Knox,  &c. 

WII.KIN8,  John,  bishop  of  Chester,  a 
learned  prelate  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 

2,  was  oom  in  1614,  and,  after  receiving 
e  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at 
a  pri  vaseseminsry  in  Oxford,  was  matricu- 
lated at  New-inn  hall  in  1637,  which  he 
afterwards  left  for  Magdalen  hall.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  domestic  chaplain  te  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  his  opin- 
ions and  discourses  manifested  his  ad- 
herence to  the  popular  party,  and  his  con- 
duct was  rewarded  bv  the  headship  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  for  which  celi- 
bacy wag  a  qualification.  In  1656,  he 
mamed  the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
and  the  protector  {pave  his  brother-in-law 
a  dispensation,  which  prevented  his  losing 
his  preferment  In  1659,  he  received  the 
headahip  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ; 
but,  on  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  the 
following  year,  he  v^as  ejected,  out,  in 
1668,  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
liench,  through  the  interest  of  Buck'mg- 


ham.  As  a  mathematician  and  a  pbtto^- 
opher,  Wilkins  exhibited  considsrable 
aouteness  and  ingenuity.  His  opinions 
of  the  practicability  of  a  passage  to  the 
moon,  which  he  conceived  to  be  inhabit- 
ed, are  expressed  in  his  work  entitled 
the  Discovery  of  a  New  Worid,or a Dia- 
oourse  on  the  World  in  the  Moon  (dvo.. 
1638).  In  1640,  be  published  a  second 
treatise,  the  object  of^  which  is  to  prove 
that  the  earth  is  a  new  planet  His  ether 
writings  are,  Mercurv,  or  the  Secret  and 
Bwift  Messenger  (lo4l);  Mathematical 
Magic  (1648);  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Gift 
of  Preaching ;  On  the  Principles  and  Du- 
ties of  Natural  Religion;  a  Discourse 
ooncenu^  Providence;  an  Essay  to- 
wards a  Real  Character  and  Phikwophi- 
cal  Language  (foUo),  &c.  He  was  one 
of  the  literary  personages  who  received  a 
charter  of  incorporatton  fi'om  Charles  II, 
under  the  name  of  the  royot  sociefy.  Bish- 
op Wilkins  died  in  1672. 

Will.  The  will  of  man  is  the  power 
which  gives  direction  to  his  foculties^ 
What  we  call  the  rMnud  wiUj  is  the  vo- 
lition operated  on  by  exteraal  influences^ 
directing  it  to  the  attainment  of  supposed 
good,  or  the  avoidance  of  sui^ioeed  evil. 
This  will  even  brutes  have,  as  they  are 
capable  of  seeking  the  agreeaUe  and 
shunning  the  disagreeable ;  but  of  will 
in  a  higber  sense,  as  influenced  by  the 
moral  principle  to  seek  what  is  good  in 
itself  without  reference  to  present  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  Inrutes  are  not  capable.  Ra- 
tional will  presupposes  Uberty  of  choice. 
Moral  libeiiy  consistB  in  the  power  of  de- 
termining according  to  reason ;  but  the 
will  4^  man  is  never  goveined  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  hifpest  good :  such  pu- 
rity of  purpose  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  Deity.  The  freedom  ci  the  will  is  es- 
sential to  moral  action,  and  is  the  great 
distmction  of  man  from  the  brute;  ^et  it 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  metephysically 
with  the  iimuence  of  external  things  upon 
the  mind,  and  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
God.-  To  determine  how  far  the  human 
will  is  fiwe,  and  bow  far  it  is  subjected  to 
uncontrollable  influences,  has  always  been 
the  great  aim  of  the  metaphysician  and 
the  moralist  But  to  give  a  proper  view 
of  a  subject  so  profound,  so  unlimited,  and 
so  variously  treated,  wodkl  fajMxceed  the 
limits  which  the  character  of  this  work 
prescribes. 

Will,  or  Tsstamxiit  (utttma  vohuOai^ 
last  will).  In  the  abstract,  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  Aie  idea  of  a  will,  because, 
whilst  all  the  authoridr  and  obligation  of 
a  will  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  society. 
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to  wtiicb  be  who  makes  the  will  belongH, 
the  pereoQ  who  claims  the  assistance  of 
the  society,  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  belong 
to  it,  and  all  mutual  obligations  between 
him  and  the  society  have  been  dissolved 
by  his  death.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  something  unphilosophical  in  the 
idea  that  a. being,  no  longer  a  member  of 
a  society,  shall  neveitheleaB  inHuence  it 
by  his  previous  will.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reasons  in  support  of  the  right 
of  maldng  wills  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  even  receives  additional  se- 
curity with  the  progress  of  civilizatioo. 
Otir  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  oo  into  the 
discussion  of  these  reasons. ,  We  will  on- 
ly remark  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  disposition  to  acquire  property,  and 
the  secm«  possession  of  it  when  acquired, 
are  the  foundation  and  safeguards  of  civ- 
ilization ;  md  this  disposition  to  acquire^ 
and  the  feeling  of  complete  ownership^ 
are  greatly  promoted  by  the  liberty  to  dis- 
pose freely  of  acquired  property,  even  af- 
ter death.  The  idea  of  a  will  does  not 
exist  among  nations  In  their  earliest  stages. 
They  admit  the  right  of  making  testa- 
ments with  reluctance,  and  under  great 
restrictions,  and  render  the  execution  of 
the  ridbt  difficult,  by  surrounding  it  with 
formauties,  which  indicate  that  such  a  dis- 
position takes  place  only  with  the  oooseot 
m  the  society,  and  is  vuid  only  under  its 
authori^.  In  Rome,this  right  was  extend- 
ed, bv  the  twelve  table^  to  every  fadier 
of  a  mrail^  {pater  fainMu  uH  le^tU  m»- 
verpeevma  tuteUwe  m  sua,  Uajtu  esto) ; 
Imt  the  earliest  form  of  making  wills  was 
to  declare  Okie's  own  will  in  the  asseoH 
blies  of  the  people  (adatU  ccmiHis),  or  ia 
the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
<!»rilected  for  a  militsry  expedition  {in  pro- 
dndu).  Among  the  anoint  (Jennana, 
the  right  of  disposing  by  will  was  granted 
only  to  free  persons  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  appear  "without  support,  without  a 
staff^  {ungehabt  tmd  vmgeskit)^  and  the 
right  could  be  exercised  only  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  peoj^e.  Restrictions  addi- 
tional to  those  whieh  proceed  from  a  gen- 
eral incapacity  to  perform  a  valid  act, 
have  always  attended  the  right  of  mak- 
ing a  will :  thus,  in  Rome,  foreigneis  were 
not  allowed  to*bequeath  thehr  property 
(this  restriction  wasjoreserved  in  the  drmt 
iPavbaine  (q.  v.]  in  France  until  the  revo- 
lution) :  in  Gennany,  none  but  free  per- 
sons had  this  right,  and  even  they  could 
not  dispose  of  inherited  estates.  Such 
limHatkms  have  been  gradually  abolished 
in  modem  times :  still,  however,  in  favor 


of  children,  parents,  grand-parents,  &c., 
numv  are  yet  continued  in  various  parts 
of  Europe ;  for  instance,  testators  are  not 
allowed  to  bequeath  ttie  whole  of  their 
property  awav  from  their  natural  heirs. 
Persons  of  full  age,  sound  mind,  reputa- 
ble deportment,  and  capable  of  making 
known  their  intentions,  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  make  a  will.  Of  course,  the  tes- 
tator cannot  diroose  of  any  thing  of  which 
he  has  not  the  full  property,  such  as  fiefs, 
entailed  estates,  &c.  In  the  Roman  law, 
the  doctrine  of  wills  and  testaments  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  eariiest 
foundations  of  their  national  law,  witii 
their  religion  by  the  Micro  prwata,  with 
the  ancient  rights  of  their  gentes,  with 
their  views  of  the  complete  property  of  a 
citizen  {dmfdmum  exjtare  QuirUtim)  and 
of  mere  possession  {qiod  tn  iomt  elf),  with 
their  svstem  of  slavery,  and  their  public 
law.  lience  this  doctnne  is  so  interwoven 
wkh  their  whole  law,  and  is  maiiLed  by 
so  many  peculiarities ;  fbr  instsnce,  that  a 
testament  must  always  embrace  the  whole 
property  left  {nemo  pro  parte  teHatus,  pre 
parte  mtestatue  dtcedere  potest),  which  ban 
neen  abolished  hi  the  modem  codes 
(Prussian  Code  i,  zii,  fSS6 ;  Austrian  Civil 
Code  i,  556).  The  Roman  kw  has,  not- 
withstanding all  these  pecoliarities,  be- 
come  ijeneru  in  modem  JBurope,  and  has 
ftund  Its  way  even  to  England  (as  testa- 
ments tliere  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  eourts),  where  it  still 
exists  with  some  modifications.  We  shall 
speak  below  of  the  laws  respecting  wills 
in  England  and  the  U.  States.  In  Ger- 
many, too,  the  Roman  law  is  yet  the  law 
of  the  land,  wherever  it  has  not  been  ex- 
pressly changed,  and  th«te  it  has  retained 
the  most  of  its  peculiarities.  In  O^many, 
however,  all  f<»%igners  are  capable  of  be- 
queathing and  inheriting,  by  a  law  made 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
eric II.  (See  Mbame,  Droit  cT.)  This  is 
not  the  place  to  treat  a  subject  so  exten- 
sive  in  all  its  details.  We  can  onty  give 
the  most  important  features.  The  form  of 
testaments  required  by  the  Roman  law  still 
bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin.  The  funda- 
mental idea  is  that  of  a  solemn  and  pub* 
lie  transfer  of  the  whole  property,  by 
which  another  person  enters  into  all  the 
tnoiBferabte  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
testator.  This  was  to  be  done  before  seven 
wimesaes,  expressly  summoned  (Roman 
male  citizens,  against  whom  there  was  no 
legal  objection),  and  the  whole  ceremony 
waste  be  performed  without  interruption. 
Five  of  these  were  proper  wimesses :  the 
sixth  {libr^^ene)  originally  carried  a  bal- 
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» to  denote  tke  weii^uiig  out  of  the 
» to  the  heir»  who  wee  ooMdered  ae 
a  purcbeeer;  the  seventh  (anietkUw)  10 
coDsidered  by  Hugo  as  the  fbreman  of 
the  witneeecifc  In  their  preeenee  the  tee* 
tator  made  known  hie  will,  either  merely 
ornlly  (UHamaiium  fiiaictipalMwm),  or  bv 
ahowing'them  a  writiog  in  hii  own  bano^ 
or  at  least  aigned  tiy  huneelf,  declaring  it 
to  be  hie  teatament,  which  was  then  c3ao 
to  be  signed  and  sealed  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses (tuiamaUum  nr^iium).  If  the  tes* 
tator  was  a  blind  pemon,  an  eiglith  ¥nt- 
nesB  waa  necessur,  and  also  if  he  could 
not  writer  but  only  in  ease  he  made  a 
written  instrument.  The  want  of  these 
external  fbimalities  made  a  will  void  {in- 
nii<tia»)^  80  that  it  lost  ita  whole  efiect 
The  interaal  fennalities  indudedy  in  aen* 
oral,  the  institution  of  heirs,  paiticubrlv 
if  the  tealitor  bad  children  or  grand- 
children, or,  in  fiiilore  of  them,  reutiona 
m  the  ascendinifline,  in  which  case  it  was 
ncjccsBSiy  for  bun  to  make  them  his  heirs, 
or  to  disinherit  them  ezplicitlv.  The  en- 
tire omisnon  to  name  such  remtioiis  in  the 
will,  made  it  void  (U^a$iunhun  nuUum\ 
and  the  aubaequent  birth  of  a  legal  heir 
waa  equivalent  to  a  revocation  of  the  will 
{Ugiamentum  rooium).  A  testament  pessiDa 
over  beua  entitled  by  law  to  a  share  (and 
Buch  heiiB  included,  beaidea  children  and 
paranta,  also  sisters  and  bpothei«)  was 
ealled  inofficious  (intifiaontm),  and  their 
legal  portion  might  be  claimed  by  such 
heirs.  When  the  testator  lost  the  ri^t 
of  beoueatbing,  the  testament  became  in- 
nlid  {irrUum),  aa  wdl  as  when  the  ap- 
pointed heir  ceaaed  to  be  such,  for  some 
leaKNi,  and  no  one  was  substituted  in  his 
place  (testamentum  destUtUum),  Even  in 
earlier  times,  the  external  formalities  were 
dispensed  with  in  particular  kinds  of  wills 
{tulameniaprmlmda),  particularly,  1 .  the 
testamenta  of  soldiers,  which  were  almost 
entirely  relieved  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  internal  formalities ;  2.  testa- 
menta made  in  the  country,  which  re- 
quired but  ^ve  whnesses ;  3.  testaments 
made  in  times  of  contagious  and  epidemic 
diseases,  or  during  a  dangerous  sickness, 
in  which  case  the  interruption  of  the  cer- 
emony did  not  make  the  will  invalid ;  4, 
testaments  of  tnvellers :  also  when  par- 
ents left  their  property  to  their  children 
only,  no  other  formality  was  necessary 
than  that  they  should  write  the  will  them- 
selves, and  mention  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  date  of  the  instrument: 
these  were  private  testaments.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors,  in  whom  the  whole 
antbority  of  the  state  was  concentrated, 


a  testainent  requiied  no  external  fonnali* 
tv  but  that  of  being  delivered  in  parson  to 
the  monarch ;  in  net,  it  was  sumeient  to 
deliver  it  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
have  it  entered  in  the  public  records. 
Modem  legislation  has  cbanaed  much  in 
these  forms,  though,  ^eiaUy  speaking, 
they  are  yet  required  m  most  countries  of 
Germany.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  eccle- 
siastkal  courta,  almost  every  where, 
claimed  the  overaigbt  of  testaments,  ss, 
even  now,  testamenta  in  England  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts, 
because  it  vma  maintained  that  the  fbture 
aiate  of  the  soul  of  the  testator  was  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  testament, 
which  therefore  fell  within  the  province 
of  the  church,  and  that  every  one  waa 
bound  to  make  some  bequest  for  pious 
purposes,  for  the  salvation  of  his  souL 
The  formalities  connected  with  the 
making  of  testaments  were  lessened,  and  it 
was  declared  to  be  sufficient  that  they 
should  be  put  in  writing  in  presence  of  the 
parish  priest  and  two  witnesses ;  and  lega- 
cies for  the  benefit  of  the  church  were 
relieved  from  all  formalities.  This  rule 
of  making  a  testainent  in  the  presence  of 
the  clergyman,  is  no  longer  the  common 
kw  of  Germany ;  but  it  au  been  retained 
as  the  local  law  of  many,  places.  The 
Roman  regulations  respecting  judicial 
testaments  have  also  been  inodified 
in  German^'.  In  Saxony,  a  testament  ia 
judicial  if  it  is  drawn  up  in  court  by  the 
judge  and  the  clerk,  or  out  of  court  by  tlie 
judge,  the  deik  and  an  assessor  (Sehl^tpe), 
or  is  handed  to  them.  The  preaence  of 
the  judge  may  be  supplied  by  that  of  a 
second  assessor.  In  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, a  testament  may  be  drawn  up  by 
a  member  of  the  town  council  and  ita 
clerk.  But  private  testaments  made  ac- 
conling  to  the  Roman  form  are  also  valid. 
In  Prussia,  judicial  testaments  are  tlie  only 
ones  allowed.  The  testator  either  ap- 
pears in  court,  and  there  depoaits  his  will 
in  writing,  and,  if  he  so  pleases,  sealed ; 
or  he  declares  his  will  orally,  and  it  is 
taken  down  in  writing ;  or  he  invites  a 
deputation  of  the  court  to  his  house.  In 
Austria,  both  judicial  and  extra-judicial 
testaments  are  valid.  At  the  makhig  of 
the  former,  at  least  two  persons  belonging 
to  the  court,  and  acting  imder  oath,  must 
be  present;  and,  if  the  testator  gives  in 
his  testament  in  writinff,  it  must  be  signed 
by  himself.  A  last  will  is  also  valid,  a.  if 
it*  is  written  entirely  by  the  testator'^  own 
hand,  and  signed  with  his  name ;  b,  if  it 
is  written  1^  another  person,  but  signed 
by  the  testator,  and  acknowledged  before 
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thfee  witti«8Beg;  or^  e.  if  it  10  fead  before 
three  wttneMes;  or,  d.  only  orally  de« 
etared.  These  last  forms  will  piotmbly 
iie  chaDged  at  some  future  period,  as 
«ffoidiiig  too  much  ftcility  for  fonreiy. 
Id  France,  there  are  but  two  forms  of  tea- 
tamenti^  the  written  testament,  when  the 
teatator  writes  the  will  entirely  himself 
etgna  it,  and  affixes  the  date  to  it  (teHa^ 
rnetd  hoUgraphe)^  and  the  public  testa- 
ment, when  the  testator  declares  his  will 
orally,  and  signs  the  protocol  before  two 
notaries  and  two  wimesses,  or  one  notary 
and  four  witnesses.  If  the  testator  cannot 
write,  this  circumstance  must  be  men- 
tioned. The  testator  may  also  deposit 
with  the  notary  a  sealed  instrument  (tefto^ 
'nuU  nufsHque),  In  this  case,  six  wimesses 
must  l!e  present  at  the  declaration  that 
the  paper  contains  the  will  of  the  deposit- 
or. Bo  great  a  variety  of  forms  existinc 
in  rariouB  countries,  it  may  become  or 
great  importance  to  know  by  what  laws 
the  i^dity  of  a  will  is  to  be  judged.  In 
general,  the  laws  of  the  testator^  native 
country  must  be  followed ;  so  that  a  Prus- 
sian or  a  Frenchman  can  make  a  testa- 
ment in  foreign  countries  only  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try. But,  m  respect  to  the  form  of  pub- 
lic acknowledgment,  the  laws  of  the 
country  must  decide;  for  example,  a 
Frenchman  in  foreign  countries  may  re- 
Hort  to  the  courts  instead  of  notaries ;  and, 
if  a  Prussian  should  make  a  vrill  in 
France,  he  must  apply  to  the  notaries  to 
give  validity  to  the  mstrument.  The  tes- 
tament, according  to  the  Roman  law,  is 
always  revocable;  and  no  person  can  le- 
gally divest  himself  of  this  privile^  of 
change.  The  Romans  did  not  admit  of  a 
man's  binding  himself  to  leave  his  prop- 
erty to  a  particular  person.  In  Germany, 
however,  an  irrevocable  right  of  inherit- 
ance can  be  obtained  by  contract,  and  the 
obligation  is  oflen  made  mutual,  as  in 
matrimonial  contracts.  Except  in  such 
cases,  the  testator  can  always  change  his 
testament,  by  taking  back  the  instrument 
deposited  in  court,  cancelling  a  private 
testament,  or  making  another.  But  on 
this  point,  also,  laws  difier.  Accordm^  to 
the  common  law  of  Grermany,  the  takmg 
beck  of  the  deposited  will  is  not  a  revoca- 
tion of  it,  unless  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor is  clearly  manifested ;  for  example,  by 
tearing  off  the  seals.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  Saxony.  But,  in  Prussia,  the 
taking  back  of  a  testament,  deposited  in 
court,  makes  it  void.  A  later  testament 
lias  preference  over  an  earlier  one ;  but, 
if  there  are  seveml  testaments,  and  it  can- 


not be  ascertained  which  is  the 
both  are  valid ;  and,  if  the  later  testament 
was  invalid  from  the  beginning,  the  eariler 
one  remains  in  force.  No  regulariy- 
made  testament  can  be  annulled  by  a 
mere  oral  declaration;  but  the  Roman 
law  provides  that,  if  a  testament  is  ten 
vears  okl  (in  which  case  it  became  void 
by  the  earlier  law),  it  may  be  revoked 
by  a  declaration  before  three  witnesses. 
Modem  laws  require  for  such  <hb1  annid- 
ment,  unaccompanied  by  the  act  of  era- 
sure, tearing  off  seals,  &c^  the  same 
fonnalities  which  were  required  to  give 
validity  to  the  instrument  In  France,  ft 
will  may  be  revoked  by  a  vmtten  expres- 
sion of  the  testator's  purpose,  and  abo  by 
an  oral  declaration  before  one  notaiy  and 
two  witnesses.  Difierent  from  the  testa- 
ment in  which  the  institution  of  an  heir  is 
required  is  the  codicil,  which  may  contaui 
only  legacies ;  hence  it  is  customary  to  add 
to  testaments  the  clause,  that  i^  fifom  any 
circumstance,  thev  cannot  take  e^ct  as  tea- 
taments,  they  shall,  nevertheless,  be  consid- 
ered as  codicils  {dauiuUi  codiciUana).  It 
is  a  much  contested  point,  in  the  continent- 
al courts,  what  formalities  a  codicil  must 
have ;  hence  it  is  considered  safest  to  ac- 
company the  makinff  of  a  codicil  with  the 
same  fonnalities  which  are  required  in 
the  case  of  a  wilL— We  shall  now  consid- 
er the  laws  of  Enjj^land  and  the  U.  States 
on  the  subject  <»  wills.  In  respect  to 
personal  propertv,  a  will  is  also  called  a 
testament;  and  the  dispositi<Mi  of  the  tes- 
tator's real  or  personal  estate,  or  both,  is 
called  a  last  unu  and  testament,  A  dense 
ia  the  disposition  of  real  property  in  a  will, 
and  a  lemicy  ia  the  personal  property  dis- 
posed of  to  one  or  more  persons  by  a  tes- 
tamentary provision.  A  heauest  is  a  pro- 
vision of  a  will  disposing  of^  real  or  per- 
sonal estate.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  practice  of  devising  lands  prevailed  to 
some  extent  (Spelman  On  Feuds,  c.  v  ; 
Wrij^t's  Tenures^  p.  171);  but,  after  the 
conquest,  lands  held  by  feudal  tenure 
were  not  devisable,  with  the  exception 
of  burgage  tenures.  Lands  held  in  gavel- 
kind, however,  as  were,  for  the  most  part, 
those  of  the  county  of  Kent,  were  devisa- 
ble. After  some  changes  in  the  laws,  in 
this  respect,  in  England,  a  statute  was 
passed,  m  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  which  gave  a  general  power 
of  devising  whatever  interest  or  estate  the 
testator  had  in  lands.  In  the  U.  States, 
fix^m  the  first  setdemeot  of  the  country, 
lands  and  personal  property  have  been 
generally  subject  to  be  dispoeed  of  by  the 
will  of  the  proprietor,  with  the  exception 
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of  Loukiaiia,  in  which  stata  a 
haiioff  one  deacflodant  can  diapoM  of  but 
two  think  of  big  estate  hj  wiU,  and  of 
but  one  half  if  he  leaves  two^  and  of  but 
one  third  if  he  leaves  three  or  mom.  The 
laws  of  the  other  ststes  contain  some  pro- 
visions in  ftvor  of  the  widow  of  the  tas^ 
tator,  particularly  her  right  to  dower,  and 
aleo  in  fiivor  of  posthumous  children. 
The  power  of  the  living  propnetor  to 
direct  how  his  property  stall  be  dimMsed 
of  after  bis  decease,  especially  his  landiL 
is  not  among  those  absolute  rights  derived 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  with  which  the 
laws  of  society  cannot  interfere  without 
doing  injustice,  but  is  founded  in  ex- 
pediency. Chancellor  Kent  justly  re- 
mariu  (Cm.  v.  it,  lecL  68)  that  ''the  in- 
terests of  society,  in  its  career  of  wealth 
and  civilirjition,  seem  to  require  that  eve- 
ly  man  should  have  the  free  enjo^rment 
and  disposition  of  his  proper^ ;  iorit  fijr- 
nishes  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  economy."  And  he  thinks 
the  bonds  of  aftection  and  ftnnly  pride 
are  a  sufficient  guaranty  in  fiivor  of  the 
chums  of  the  relatives  of  the  testator. — 
Penam  eapahU  of  making  a  WiJL  The 
capaciQrtomake  a  will,  as  to  make  a  con- 
tmct,  or  do  any  other  act  that  may  affect 
the  person  or  rights  of  a  party,  is  sutigect 
to  legal  reguladon.  To  make  a  valid 
will,  the  testator  must  be  of  sound  mind ; 
aod  to  make  a  devise  of  lands,  he  must 
lie  of  the  a^  of  twenty-one  yean ;  but, 
by  the  Engbsh  law,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and 
a  girl  of  twelve,  may  falequeath  chattels. 
By  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York  (vol. 
D,p.  60),  the  respective  ages  of  capacity  for 
this  purpose  are  eighteen  and  sixteen.  In 
the  other  U.  States,  the  regulations  in  this 
respect  vary.  So,  in  England,  and  gener- 
ally in  the  U.  States,  a  married  woman 
caimot  dispose  of  either  real  or  personal 
estates  by  will.  But,  in  Louisiana,  which 
adopts  the  French,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
main,  the  civil  law  in  this  re8|>ect,  she 
can  bequeath  her  own  separate  property. 
And,  in  the  other  states,  property,  wheth- 
er real  or  personal,  may  be  so  placed  in 
trust  by  marriace  settlement,  or  otlier- 
wise,  that  it  shidl  be  subject  to  a  testa- 
mentBiY  disposition  or  appointment  by  a 
married  woman.  Devises  to  corporations, 
except  for  charitable  uses,  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  English  law.  By  the  revised 
statutes  of  New  York,  a  devise  to  a  cor- 
poration not  authorized  by  its  charter  to 
take  by  devise,  is  void.  But  cfaancel- 
kv  Kent  (Cm.,  v.  iv,p.  506^  is  of  opinion 
that  a  devise  in  trust  ror  a  cuaritable  cor- 
poration would  be  good,  notwithstanding 
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this  statute.— OTsiy  AaiittMe,  Though 
in  England,  and  dso  in  the  U.  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Louisiana,  a  person 
mav  dispose  by  will  of  his  property,  both 
real  and  penonal,  yet,  in  respect  to  real 
estate,  the  teneral  doctrine  has  been,  that. 
a  devise  wul  operate  only  on  the  property 
of  which  the  testat^  was  possessed  at  the 
time  of  making  the  wiU,  and  of  which  he 
continued  in  possession  till  bis  death. 
Tins  eonstructioB  often  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator,  who^  by  devising  all 
his  real  estate,  generally  intends  to  devise 
what  he  m^  own  at  the  time  of  Lis  de- 
cease. And  the  provision  is  ofbn,  pro- 
fessedty,  a  disposition  of  dl  the  lands 
of  which  he  may  be  in  poasession  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  The  revised  stat- 
utes of  New  York  have  altered  the  law 
in  this  respect,  and  put  a  constructkm 
upon  devises  more  conformable  to  the  in- 
tentkm  of  testators,  by  providing  that  de- 
vises of  all  the  testator's  real  estate,  or 
terme  in  a  will  denoting  an  intemion  to 
dispose  of  all  his  real  estate,  shall  operate 
upon  all  the  lands  of  which  he  may  be  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  his  decease.  A  mere 
right  of  entiy  on  lands  is  not  geneiaDy 
devissble ;  but,  in  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Vbrgittia,  such  a  right  is  devisable, 
the  rule,  in  those  states,  being  that  every 
interest  or  right  in  lands  descendible  to 
heirs  may  be  devised. — Exteidion  of  a 
fFSL  It  is  a  aeneral  rule  that  wills^  to 
operate  on  lands,  must  be  executed  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
the  lands  lie ;  but  oersonal  propertv  passes 
by  a  will  executed  accordinff  to  the  laws 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  testator, 
though  the  property  be  situated  elsewhere. 
This  distinction  arises  from  the  general 
rule,  that  the  title  to  lands  is  to  m  aov- 
emed  by  the  laws  of  the  eountiy  where 
it  is  situated,  but  that  personal  property 
is  subject  to  the  contracte  and  disposition 
made  bv  the  owner,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of'^  the  place  where  they  are  made. 
It  is  a  general  rule,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, that  a  will  must  be  in  vmting.  The 
laws  of  New  York  require  that  it  should 
be  signed  by  the  testator,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  it  In  England  and  in  the  U. 
Stetes  generally,  it  U  only  requisite  tliat  it 
should  be  signed.  Tiie  construction  put 
upon  this  nile  in  Enffland  has  been  tnat 
the  testator's  writing  his  name  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  will  is  a  signing.  This 
construction  ffave  rise  to  the  above  pro- 
vision of  the  New  Yorit  statutes.  These 
Statutes  have  tlierefbre  defined,  in  one  par- 
ticular, what  shall  be  a  signing ;  but  the  law 
generally  leaves  th«  to  constnictkxi,  which 
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seems  to  be  more  adviseble,  since  tbere  is 
afipaiently  no  resson  for  defining  what  shall 
lie  a  signinj^of  a  will,  any  more  than  what 
shall  be  a  signing  of  any  other  inscrument 
In  Vermont,  a  will  is  required  to  be  seal- 
ed ;  but  the  law  in  the  other  states,  and  in 
Enjji^d,  requires  merely  that  it  should 
be  m  writing,  and  signed.  Three  wit- 
nesses are  required  in  Enffland,  and  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama  and  MissisHippi. ,  In  New 
Yoric,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  North  Car- 
olina and  Kentucky,  only  two ;  in  Lou- 
isiana, fihom  three  to  seven,  according  to 
the  drcumstances  and  kind  of  will  But 
some  exceptions  as  to  the  witnessing  are 
made  in  Pemisylvania,  and  in  North  Car- 
olina and  Tennessee.  The  regulations  of 
two  witnesses  subscribing  in  the  presence 
of  the  testator,  and  of  each  other,  are  not  the 
same  under  bXL  these  jurisdictions.  In  the 
revised  statutes  of  New  Yoric,  the  testator 
is  required  to  sign  the  will,  or  acknowl- 
edge It  to  be  his  will  in  presence  of  each 
wimess ;  but  the  requirement  of  the  Eng- 
lish law,  that  the  witnesses  must  sign  m 
each  other's  presence,  is  omitted.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  provLnon,  that  the  tes- 
tator must  sign  in  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, is  sadmed  if  he  is  where  he  mav 
be  seen  by  them ;  but  his  being  corporal- 
ly present,  though  insensible,  does  not  sat- 
iny the  requirement  that  they  must  attest 
in  his  presence. — ^imcvpaiwe  WtUs.  At 
the  common  law,  an  oral  will  was  valid 
in  respect  to  chattels ;  but  such  wills  are 
rendered  void,  or  made  subject  to  particu- 
lar regulation&by  the  various  statutes  on  the 
subject.  By  the  statute  of  29  Charles  II,  c. 
3,  a  nuncupative  will  was  not  valid  in  re- 
spect to  property  exceeding  thirty  pounds, 
unless  proved  by  three  witnesses  present 
at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  especial- 
ly requested  to  bear  witness  to  it,  or  un- 
less it  was  made  iu  the  testator's  last 
sickness^  and  was  reduced  to  writing 
within  SIX  months  after  his  decease.  This 
provision,  or  one  very  similar,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  statutes  of  many  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  restrictions  on 
nuncupative  wills  confine  them,  in  some 
of  the  United  States,  vrithiu  still  narrower 
limits.  In  New  Yorii:,  b^  the  revised 
statutes,  a  nuncupative  will  is  not  valid 
unless  Ruide  by  a  soldier  in  a6tual  milita- 
rv  service  or  a  mariner  at  sea.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, such  a  will  is  not  vahd  where 
the  property  exceeds  fifty  pounds,  unless 
it  is  ^oved  by  at  least  three  witnessee^ 


nor  unless  it  is  mode  in  tlie  last  si<^eM 
of  the  testator,  and  at  his  usual  residence, 
or  where  he  had  been  resident  at  least  for 
die  preceding  ten  days ;  excepting  iu  the 
case  of  a  person  being  unexpected^  taken 
sick  when  absent  from  home,  and  dying 
before  his  return  to  his  home. — JUvoeor 
Uon,  A  will  may  be  revoked  by  an  in- 
strument of  equal  formality,  or  by  can- 
celling. A  subsequent  will,  accordingly, 
is  a  revocation  of  a  prior  one,  if  its  pro- 
visions implv  a  substitution  of  the  latter 
will  for  the  former.  But  the  more  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  if  a  subsequent  will  is  in- 
valid, it  will  not  be  a  revocation  of  a 
preceding  one;  and  the  general  rule 
again  is,  that  by  a  revocation  or  cancel- 
ling of  a  sufaeequent  will,  a  preceding  one 
is  revived.  But  the  New  YoiiL  revised 
statutes  make  a  provinon  on  this  subject, 
which  is  more  likely  to  meet  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator,  namely,  that '  the 
cancelling  or  revocation  of  a  subsequent 
will  does  not  revive  a  former  one,  unless 
the  testator  makes  a  declaration  to  that 
efiecL  So  a  will  may  be  revoked  by 
legal  operation  or  inference ;  as  in  Eng- 
land, bv  subsequent  marriage,  and  birth  of 
a  chilo,  unless  the  wife  ana  child  or  chil- 
dren be  provided  for  by  a  marriage  set- 
tlement So  the  will  of  an  unmarried 
woman  is  revoked  by  her  marriage. — 
Omtmon  of  CkUdren  or  Heirs^  The  law 
of  Louisiana,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
prohibits  the  parent  from  disinheriting  his 
children,  excepting  in  certain  specified 
cases;  but  in  the  other  United  States 
and  in  England,  the  parent  may  dis- 
inherit his  children.  The  statutes  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  provide  that  if  a  child 
be  not  named  in  the  will  of  its  parent,  it 
inherits  the  same  proportion  of  the  estate 
as  if  the  parent  had  died  intestate ;  and 
so,  in  the  same  states,  and  in  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Alabama,  posthu- 
mous children,  and  in  most  of  those  states, 
also,  children  bom  after  the  making  of 
tlie  will,  ioherit  as  if  no  will  had  been 
made,  provided,  in  either  case,  tliat  no  pro- 
vision IS  made  by  the  will  for  the  subse- 
quently bom  or  posthumous  children. — 
A  codicil  is  a  supplementary  will,  and  re- 
quires to  be  made  with  similar  fonnali- 
ty. — CofutrucHovu  It  is  a  general  rule, 
that  wills  are  to  be  construed  liberally, 
and,  as  fiur  as  is  practicable,  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  intention  of  tlie  testator.  In  this  re- 
^ct,  a  creater  liberality  is  adopted  than 
in  regard  to  deeds  and  most  other  written 
instruments.    Thus  the  law  does  not  re- 
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quire  that  a  devise  should  be  to  the  de- 
visee and  ku  heirSf  in  order  to  cany  a 
fee ;  anv  other  words,  or  any  provistons  of 
the  widi  ahowing  an  intention  to  sive  all 
the  testator's  title,  being  sufficient  lor  that 
purpose.  But  it  has  been  held  that,  in 
general,  the  devise  of  a  piece  of  land 
^vea  the  devisee  only  a  life  estate,  unless 
It  could  be  gathered  from  the  will  that  a 
mater  estate  was  intended  to  be  devised. 
But  the  kw,  in  this  respect,  is  very  much 
iro|Nroved  in  the  revised  code  of  New 
York,  which  construes  a  devise  of  land 
to  be  a  devise  of  all  the  testator's  interest 


m  It,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
in  the  wilL  This  construction  wil(  un- 
doubtedly, more  frequently  correspond  to 
the  mtention  of  the  testator.  In  Massa* 
chuaetts,  it  had  previouslv  been  held  that 
a  devise  of  wild  lands,  which  the  testator 
possessed  in  fee,  carried  the  fee ;  the  pre- 
sumption being  entirely  in  frivor  of  this 
construction,  since  the  devise  would, 
upon  any  other  mterfMretation,  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  devisee.  The  rule  that 
the  presumntion  shaU  be  m  &vor  of  a 
life  estate,  ir  no  other  be  expressed,  has. 
undoubtedly,  defeated  the  mtention  of 
testators  in  thousands  of  instances,  in- 
deed, in  almost  all  cases  of  wills  not 
drawn  up  by  lavryers. 

WiLLAMOv,  John  TheophUus^  a  Ger- 
man dithyrambic  poet,  was  bom  in  1796, 
at  M ohrungen,  in  Prusaia,  and,  m  1767, 
became  a  school-mssterin  St  Petersburg. 
He  died  in  1777.  His  poems  relate  to 
the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy,  the 
history  of  Arminius,  and  other  elevated 
subfeets.  He  aleo  wrote  febles  in  dialogue. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  at  Vienna  (1793). 

WiixDSzio w,  Charles  Louis,  a  celebrat- 
ed botanist,  bom  at  Berlin,  in  176&S  was 
the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and,  after  study- 
ing pbaraucy  under  his  fether,  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  then  to 
Langensahca,  where  Wieffleb  bad  a  labora- 
tory of  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Will- 
denow  then  returned  to  Berlin,  where,  in 
1796,  he  receaved  the  chair  of  natural 
history  at  the  royal  college  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  In  1801,  he  vras  appointed 
professor  of  botany  to  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  and,  at  length,  director  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  ^rlin,  which  received 
treat  additions  and  improvements  under 
his  management  He  formed  a  zooloci- 
eal  cabinet,  winch  he  presented  to  the 
museum  of  Berlin.  In  1804,  he  travelled 
through  Austria  and  Upper  Italy,  and, 
seven  years  after,  was  invited  to  Paris  by 
Humboldt,  to  classify  and  describe  the 


multitude  of  new  plants  brought  by  that 
traveller  from  America.  Willdenow  died 
not  lonff  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  July 
10, 1812.  He  veas  an  associate  of  twenty- 
four  learned  societies ;  and  the  kiiur  be- 
stowed on  him  the  order  of  the  uack 
eagle.  Amonjr  his  principal  woriu  are, 
Prodramui  FwnB  BenhnmtU  (1787); 
JRttoria  AmaranUwnan  (Z&rich,  1790, 
folio) ;  EUmens  de  Boianique  (1793),  which 
has  been  translated  into  several  languaaes; 
0^rhoricuUure  Baimoiae  tpotiten^  (1796^ ; 
Sjpeeiu  PUmiarum  exhib&Uea  PUnUa$  nU 
eogwUaaad  Genemrtlaia»eumDifiTeniiu 
jpecj/SeUfAVmitm&iM  tnoiaKlnu^tynonjfmUj 
aeUAia  Locis  natalibuiy  secundum  SysUma 
iexwde  difftsiaa  (BerUn,  1797—1810,  5 
vols.,  in  nine  pans) ;  Gtiufe  paw  Huditr 
wi-nUmeUi Baiammie (l&Oi)]  andiJsfiiis 
BtroimemUf  of  which  only  the  first  vol- 
ume has  been  published.  Willdenow's 
great  work,  the  &feeiu  Ptontonim,  was 
left  incomplete,  as  ne  did  not  live  to  finish 
the  histoij  of  the  cryptogamic  plants.  A 
continuauon  has  been  promised  by  pro- 
fessor Link,  of  Berlin. 

Wills,  John  George,  a  distinguished 
engraver,  was  bom  in  1715^  near  Giessen, 
in  HesseoDarmstadt  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  gunsmith,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  watch-maker.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  and  there  became  an  en- 
paver.  His  portrait  of  marshal  BeQeisle 
became  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
In  the  revolution,  he  lost  his  proper^, 
amounting  to  800,000  francs,  and  would 
have  lost  his  life  had  not  has  son  hap-  ' 
pened  to  be  general  of  the  national  guard 
of  Paris.  Napoleon  made  him  a  member 
of  the  lejiion  of  h<Mior,  and  the  institute 
elected  him  into  their  body.  His  portraits 
of  the  minister  Florentin  and  of  Bossuet 
are  particulariy  valued.  He  subse()uently 
engraved  histraical  and  omilar  pictures; 
aiso  manysketches  of  his  son  Ftier  M-^ 
exander  miUy  bom  in  Paris,  in  1748. 
He  died  in  1806. 

William  I,  sumamed  the  Conqturw ; 
king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy. 
He  was  bom  in  1034,  and  was  the  natunl 
son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normand v,  by  Ar- 
lotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Falai^. 
His  fether,  having  no  lef^maie  son,  on  his 
departure  on  a  pikrimage  to  Jenisalem, 
caused  the  states  ofme  duchy  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  him  as  his  heir.  Robert  died 
in  1035,  on  his  retum  fitHn  Palestine ;  and 
the  guardian  of  the  young  duke  could  not 
prevent  the  king  of  France  from  reducing 
the  duchy  to  a  very  low  condition.  When 
William  assumed  the  reins  himself  his 
vigor  and  ability  soon  repelled  these  ag- 
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DS,  and  reduced  both  the  f*reiich 
Hftng  and  his  own  rebellious  barons  to  the 
necessity  of  peace  and  subnussion.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  at  this  time  king  of 
England,  being  closely  connected  with 
the  Nomuui  family,  was  instigated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Norman,  to 
allow  William  to  be  eiven  to  understand 
that  the  king  designed  him  for  his  succes- 
sor. The  uresohite  character  of  Edward, 
however,  induced  him  to  keep  the  secret 
in  his  own  breast,  which  enabled  Harokl 
to  ascend  the  throne  on  his  death,  in  1066, 
without  oi^poeition.  Harold  had  previ- 
ousty  been  carried  a  captive  into  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  treated  with  great 
distinction  by  William,  who  inibmed 
him  of  the  intentions  of  the  Confessor, 
and  took  ftom  him  an  oath  to  do  his  utmost 
to  carry  them  into  efiecL  His  occupatioo 
of  the  throne  led  to  knmediate  war,  and 
the  Nonnan  invasion  fbflowed,  which  was 
rendered  successful  by  the  banle  of  Hast- 
ings, fought  on  the  fourth  of  October, 
im,  terminatiBg  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Harold  and  two  of  his  brothen.  On 
the  Christmas-day  of  the  same  year, 
Vniliam  was  crowned,  after  a  sort  of 
tumulbiaiy  election  on  the  part  of  the 
Englkh  noUes,  and  took  the  customary 
coronation  oath.  His  first  measures  wwe 
mild :  he  sought  to  ingratiatB  himself 
with  his  new  subjects,  preserved  his  ar- 
my in  strict  discipline,  confirmed  the 
l»erties  of  London  and  other  cities,  and 
adnunistered  justice  impartially.  Ob  his 
return  to  Normandf ,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish, being  treated  by  the  Nonnan  leaders 
like  a  conquered  people,  broke  out  into 
revolt,  and  a  conspiracy  was  pAaoned  for 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Normans  in  the 
country.  On  this  inteUigence,  William 
returned,  and  began  with  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, by  repressing  the  encroachment  of 
his  foilowen;  but,  reviving  the  tax  of 
Danegeh,  which  had  been  abolished  by 
Edwiurd  the  Confessor,  the  discontents 
were  renewed.  These  he  repressed  with 
his  usual  vigor,  and  a  teroporaiy  calm 
succeeded.  The  resistance  of  two  pow- 
erful Saxon  nobles,  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
who  had  fbrmed  an  alfiance  with  the 
kings  of  Scotland  and  Denmari^,  and  with 
the  prince  of  North  Wales,  soon  after 
drew  William  to  the  north,  where  he 
obliged  Malcolm,  kfaig  of  Scotland,  to  do 
jomage  for  Cumberiand.  From  this 
time,  ne  treated  the  English  like  a  con- 
quered'pec^le,  multiplied  confiscations  in 
every  quarter,  and  forced  the  native  no- 
jility  to  desert  the  countiy  in  great  num- 
trs.    In  100^  another  formicbble  insur- 


rection broke  out  in  the  north,  and,  at  th« 
same  time,  the  English  resumed  arms  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  Wil- 
liam first  opposed  the  storm  in  the  north, 
and  executed  such  merciless  vengeance  in 
his  progress,  that  the  whole  countnr  be- 
tween York  and  Durham  was  turned  into 
adesert;  and  above  100,000  of  botii  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  are  said  to  have  perished. 
There  being  now  scarcely  a  landed  propri- 
etor who  had  not  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  rebellion,  he  put  into  execution  his  plan 
of  introducing  a  total  alteration  or  the 
state  cf  Engfish  law  mod  oroperty,  by 
dividing  all  the  knds  into  barooies^d 
adopting  the  f^dal  constitution  of  Nor- 
mandy in  regard  to  tenure  and  services. 
He  also  reduced  the  eecksiastiealiNop' 
erty  to  a  similar  system,  and,  in  older  to 
prevent  resistance  from  tbe  clergy,  ex- 
pelled all  tiie  English  church  dignitariee, 
and  placed  Normans  or  other  foreignen 
in  their  stead.  Still  ftirther  to  subjugate 
the  minds  of  the  Englvh,  he  soiight  to 
abolish  even  thefar  language,  causing  the 
French  to  be  i^ken  at  court  and  used 
in  courts  of  justice  and  in  law  proceed- 
ings, and  ordering  it  to  fbrm  a  leading 
part  of  mstruotion  in  all  the  soliools 
throughout  the  raakik  In  1071,  the  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar  produced  »oyy>^ 
surrectioD  in  the  nortn,  which  lerajliMted 
in  the  death  of  the  foraaer,  and  capture 
of  tiie  latter ;  and  the  Scottish  ki^g  is*^ 
ing  again  aided  them,  Wilfiam  marched 
an  army  into  Scothmd,  whk^h  sooB  led  to 
a  peace ;  on  which  occasion,  he  allowed 
the  return  of  the  vreak  but  rightllil  Saxon 
heir,  Edgar  Adielfaig,  who  had  tafcio 
reftige  in  Scotland,  and  promised  him  ^n 
honorable  establishment  In  1079;  be 
returned  to  Normandy,  whenoe  he  was 
recalled  bv  a  revolt  anooog  his  Normin 
barons,  which  was^  however,  quelled  by 
the  resent  Odo,  his  half  brother.  In 
1076^  he  recdved  a  letter  firom  pope 
Gtepoiy  VII,  requhing  him  to  do  hoiiiage 
for  his  kingdom,  and  to  pav  the  acoa»* 
tomed  tribute  fit>m  Englaiid  to  the  holy 
see.  William  denied  3ie  homaoe;  nor 
would  he  allow  the  English  prelates  to 
attend  a  ceneral  council  summoned  1^ 
Gregory,  but  consented  to  the  levr  ok 
Peter^  pence.  About  the  year  1081,  he 
instituted  that  general  survey  of  the  hmd 
ed  property  of  the  kingdom,  the  leoort 
of  which  still  exists  under  the  tide  of 
Domuday  Book^  being  a  minute  rstuiv 
of  the  estates  in  the  difl!erent  counties 
their  extent,  proprietors^  tenure,  eoodi 
tion  and  vahia  The  manner  in  wbio 
he  lakl  waste  tiie  New  Forast  »  Hamp 
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•hke,  wliere  he  demoUahed  villagM, 
cburcbes,  and  oonventBi  and  expelled  the 
iDhabitants  for  thirty  miles  rouira,  merely 
to  fbnn  a  forest  for  hunting,  exhibits  his 
cruehy  and  love  of  sporting,  which  he 
fiuther  protected  by  a  most  severe  code 
of  same  laws.  In  1067,  he  went  to  war 
witn  France,  whose  king  had  encouraged 
a  rebellion  of  Norman  nobles.  He  enter- 
ed the  French  territory,  and  committed 
creat  rava^pes,  but,  by  the  starting  of  his 
norse,  received  an  injury  which  hastened 
his  death,  at  the  abbey  of  St  Gervais, 
near  Rouen  (1087),  in  the  sixty-third  vear 
of  his  age.  He  left  three  sons— Robert, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  Nonnandy ; 
William,  who  inherited  England;  and 
Henry,  who  received  nothing  but  his 
mother's  property.  He  also  left  five 
daughters.  William  the  Conqueror  was 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  his  time. 
He  possessed  superior  talents,  both  politi- 
cal and  martial,  and  employed  them  with 
remarkable  vigor  and  indusdr.  His  pas- 
sions were,  however,  strong ;  his  ambition 
severe  and  merciless ;  and  his  love  of 
sway  often  led  him  to  disregard  all  re- 
straints of  justice  and  humanity. — See  Thi- 
eny's  Hutoirt  de  la  ConquUe  de  VAnait- 
iarepar  UiJ^Tormanda  (Paris,  1825, 3  vols.). 
William  II,  sumained  RufuSy  from 
his  red  hair,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  1060.  Being  nominated  kins 
of  England  by  his  father,  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  hastened  over  fix>m  Nor- 
mandy, took  possession  of  the  royal  treas- 
urv  at  Wincnester,  and  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  in  September,  1087.  The 
division  of  Enffland  and  Normandy  did 
not,  however,  please  the  sreat  barons,  who 
possessed  territories  in  ooth;  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  efi^ting  thedeno- 
sition  of  WiUiam  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Robert.  As  the  conspirators  were  chiefly 
Normans,  the  kins,  who  possessed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  his  father's  vigor  and 
activity,  immediately  turned  his  attention 
to  tiie  Enriish,  and,  by  promisinff  a  resto- 
ration of  meir  ancient  laws,  and  liberty  to 
hunt  in  the  royal  forest,  he  was  enabled 
to  levy  a  force,  by  means  of  which  he 
successively  reduced  the  casdes  of  the 
confederates,  whom  he  sent  to  Norman- 
dy, after  confiscating  all  their  English 
poasesmons.  Being  now  finnly  seated  on 
Lis  throne,  he  fi)rvot  his  promises  to  the 
English  ;  and  the  aeath  of  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  CanterbuiY,  fireeing  biin  firom 
an  authority  which  he  respected,  he  ex- 
tended his  rapacity  to  the  church,  and 
seized  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bish- 
oprics and  abbeys,  to  whidi  he  delayed 
16  • 
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appointin|f  successors.  In  1090,  he  made 
an  incursion  into  Nonnandy,  to  retaliate 
on  his  brother  Robert ;  but  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  efiected  between  them,  and 
Robert  accompanied  him  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  lod  an  army  for  him  against  the 
king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  compelled  to 
do  homaffe  to  Wilham.  The  two  orothen 
did  not,  however,  long  continue  friends, 
and,  in  1095,  William  vras  in  France  plot- 
tine  against  Robert,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  Elngland  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  batons 
in  the  north,  which  he  quickly  repressed 
The  following  year,  Robert  mortgaged  his 
dukedom  to  W  illiam  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  marks,  to  enable  him  to  &  out 
an  expedition  and  join  the  crusaders  in 
the  Holy  Land.  William  accordingly 
took  possession  of  Normuidy  and  Maine, 
and  soon  after,  being  seized  with  a  danger- 
ous illness,  appointed  Auselm,  a  Norman 
abbot,  distinguished  for  learning  and  pie- 
ty, to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  remained  vacant  since  the 
death  of  Lanfiranc  Contrarv  to  his  ex- 
pectation, he  found  in  Anselm  a  strenu- 
ous defender  of  the  claims  of  the  church, 
and  strove  to  depose  him  by  means  of  a 
synod,  but  could  not  succeed.  At  length 
Anselm  obtained  permission  to  visit  Rome ; 
and  in  his  absence  the  kinc  immediately 
seized  on  all  the  temporalities  of  his  see. 
He  soon  after  was  obliged  to  visit  France, 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  lord  of  La 
Fleche.  In  llW),  the  duke  of  Ouienne, 
following  the  example  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, applied  to  William  to  advance 
him  money  on  his  province,  to  which  the 
latter  readily  agreed,  and  was  about  to 
pay  the  money  and  acquire  possession  of 
the  territories,  when  an  accident  terminat- 
ed his  life.  He  was  bimting  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  had  alighted  fit>m  his  horse 
after  a  chase,  when,  a  sUig  suddenly  start- 
ing up  near  him,  a  French  gentleman, 
named  Waller  Tyrrel,  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
the  animal,  which,  glancing  from  a  tree, 
entei^  tbe  king's  breast,  and  pierced  him 
to  the  heart  Tyrrel  immediately  gallop- 
ped  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for 
France,  where  he  joined  the  crusadero. 
The  king's  bodjr  was  found  by  tbe  coun- 
try people,  and  interred,  without  ceremo- 
ny, at  Winchester.  This  event  took 
place  August  2, 1100,  when  William  was 
in  die  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign.  This  prince  possessed 
vigor,  decision  and  policy,  but  was  vio- 
lent, perfidious  and  rapacious. 

William  III,  hereditary  stadtholder 
of  HoUand  and  king  of  England,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Louis  XIv,  and  tha 
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fbunder  of  the  systeAi  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  became  prince  of  Or- 
an|^  by  the  death  of  hin  fitther,  William 
II  of  IStissau.  He  was  bom  in  1650.  His 
mother  was  Henrietta  Mary  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 
PosBessing  superior  talents,  and  educated 
in  an  excellent  manner  by  the  celebrated 
De  Witt,  he  gained  the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  appointed  him  captain-general 
of  the  union  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV 
invaded  the  republic,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  stadtholder,  which  had 
been  discontinued  four  years  before.  He 
caused  the  dikes  to  be  broken  down,  de- 
ceived the  French  generals  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
imperial  army,  and  forced  the  French  to 
retreat.  The  partv  of  the  house  of  Or- 
anse  now  prevailed ;  and  the  suites  of 
Holland,  together  with  four  provinces, 
declare<^  Feb.  2, 1674,  the  stadtholdership 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange.  Wil- 
liam lost,  indeed,  the  battle  of  Sene^  in 
1674,  and  that  of  St.  Omer,  in  1677 ;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  keep  the  en« 
emy  in  check,  and,  by  his  policy,  engaged 
the  empire,  Spain  and  Brandenburg  to 
take  part  with  Holland,  so  that  a  peace 
viras  brought  about  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678. 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  con- 
clusion of  separate  treaties.  William's 
whole  policv  was  directed  against  Louis 
XIV,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal 
hatred.  To  curb  the  ambition  of  the 
French  monarch,  he  instituted  the  league 
oT  Augsburg,  July  29,  1686,  between  tlie 
emperor,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Holland, 
to  which  Denmark,  and  some  German 
princes,  also  acceded.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  had  the  further  object  of  giving 
effect  to  his  plans  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land. His  wife,  Mary  (married  in  1677), 
was  the  daughter  of  James  II,  and  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  throne.  Unex- 
pectedly, James's  second  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  June  10, 1 688.  The  greater  part 
of  the  parliament  and  of  the  nation  now 
feared  that  the  bigoted  James  would  in- 
troduce the  Catholic  religion,  and  subvert 
the  constitution.  Rumor  also  asserted 
that  the  iirince  was  sup{)osititiou8.  The 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  in  Euff- 
lund,  under  these  circumstances,  united,  in 
order,  by  tlie  aid  of  Holland,  to  give  Ma- 
ty the  succession  to  tiie  throne.  William 
foresaw  that  England,  by  the  policy  of 
his  father-in-law,  would  become  more  and 
more  closely  connecte<l  with  France: 
he  thci'e((>re  ioiiied  with  the  sreat  ma- 
jority of  the  British  nation ;  and  the  |>en- 
sionaiy  Fagel  persuaded  the  states- g/me- 


nl  to  support  him  with  ahips  and  troopc 
for  the  preservation  of  Bntiah  freedom 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  William  ar- 
rived  suddenly  at  Tomy,  Nov.  5, 1688, 
with  a  fleet  of  500  sail,  ostensibly  OQuip- 
ped  against  France,  and  with  14,000 
troops.  Upon  his  landinff,  a  great  part  of 
the  nobility  immediately  declved  for  him ; 
and  James's  soldiers,  by  degrees,  went 
over  to  him ;  so,  too,  did  Churchill,  after- 
wards Marlborough,  who  was  followed 
even  by  the  second  daughter  of  Jame% 
Anne,  with  her  husband  prmce  George 
of  Denmark.  The  overtures  of  the  kinjg 
were  rejected :  he  therefore  fled  with  his 
fiimily  to  France,  in  December,  after 
which  William  made  his  entiy  into  Lon- 
don. The  two  houses  of  pariiament,  in 
convention,  now  declared  that  James  II 
had  broken  the  fundamental  compact  be- 
tween the  kinff  and  the  people,  and  had 
consequentlv  forfeited  the  throne.  After 
this  (Feb.  13, 1689),  Mary  was  proclaimed 
queen,  and  William,  her  husband,  who 
had,  meanwhile,  gone  over  to  the  English 
church,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  was 
alone  to  conduct  the  administration.  At 
the  same  time,  the  declaration  or  bill  of 
rights  (see  Bill  of  Rights)  settled  the 
limits  of  the  roval  power,  ana  the  order  of 
succession.  This  is  called  the  revolution 
of  1688.  Scodand  followed  England's 
example ;  but  in  Ireland,  whither  Louis 
XIV  sent  James  with  an  army,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholics  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  deposed  king.  But  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  William  over  the  army  of 
James  on  the  Boyne,  July  1, 1690,  and 
by  his  general  Ginkel  at  Ashrim,  July  13, 
1691,  assisted  by  the  clemency  with 
which  he  treated  the  vanquished  party, 
made  him  master  of  Ireland.  William 
was  wounded  in  the  former  batde ;  but  he 
caused  the  wound  to  be  dressed  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  nnd  fought  on  horse* 
back  till  the  battle  was  won.  In  the  war 
on  the  continent  he  was  less  succesBfuL 
At  Stemkirk  he  was  defeated  by  marshal 
Luxembourg,  in  1692,  and  atNeerwinden 
by  the  same  general,  in  1693;  but  he  always 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  French 
the  fruits  of  their  victories  by  skilful  re- 
treats and  marches.  He  even  took  Na- 
mur,  in  1693,  in  the  sight  of  a  superior 
hostile  army.  Louis  was  finaUy  compel- 
led to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697. 
The  parliament  insisted,  at  that  time,  on 
the  disbanding  of  nearly  the  whole  army, 
because  it  deemed  a  standuig  army  in- 
comiiatible  witli  the  security  of  the  con- 
stitution.   Soon  after,  the  will  of  Charles 
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II  of  Spain,  who  hod  made  the  mnd- 
aon  of  Louis  XIV  his  heir,  induced  Wil- 
liam to  arm  all  Europe  amnst  Louis  in 
the  great  alliance  of  the  flague,  Sept  7, 
1701.  FcMT  the  benefit  of  Austria,  and  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power,  but  more 
especially  because  he  could  not  brook 
that  Belgium  should  be  dependent  on  the 
policy  of  France,  he  wished  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  be  divided,  and  for  this  pur- 
nose  repaired  to  Holland,  at  the  ena  of 
June,  1701.  Though  his  lunn,  at  this 
time,were  so  weak  that  he  could  not  speak 
loud,  and  he  felt  that  his  end  wasaroroach- 
iog,  he  made  aD  preparation8,with  nis  usual 
sacacitv,  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
After  the  death  of  James  II,  Louis  XIV 
having  caused  his  son,  James  III,  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  V^illiam 
found  it  easy  to  induce  Cngland  to  ac- 
cede to  an  alliance  with  Holland,  the 
enapeior,  Denmaik  and  Sweden,  and  to 
consent  to  the  eouipment  of  40^iX)0  sol- 
dieis  and  4000  sailors.  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  projects,  he  broke  his  collar-bone 
b^  a  All  fiom  hb  horse,  between  Ken- 
smgtrai  and  Hampton  court,  March  8, 
1708;  and  died,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cident, March  16,  aged  fifly-two  years. 
(His  wife,  Mary,  had  akeady  died  child- 
less, in  1695.)  With  him  the  hereditaiy 
stadthi^dership  of  the  five  provinces  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  Orange  possessions 
were  divided  between  Prussia  and  Wil- 
liam's nearest  <x>usin  and  testamentaiy 
heir,  John  Will.  Friso,  the  prince  of  Nas- 
sau-Dietz,  hereditaiy  stadtholder  of  Fries- 
land  and  stadtholder  of  Groningen,  fifom 
whom  the  (iresent  king  of  Holland  is  de- 
scended. William's  manners  were  too 
cold  and  ungracious  to  allow  him  to  bo 
popular  with  the  British.  Under  a  re- 
served exterior  he  concealed  a  su^nglove 
of  renown  and  power.  His  chwin, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  disband  his 
Butch  ffuerds,  ana  the  regiments  of 
French  fugitives  in  his  pay,  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  the 
government,  and  was  prevented  with  diffi- 
culty by  his  friends  and  ministers.  The 
British  continental  policy,  a  consequence 
of  jealousy  towards  France,  was  founded 
by  William ;  but  he  founded,  at  the  same 
time,  the  subsidy,  or  loan  system,  and  the 
national  debt.  To  obtain  the  majority  ^rf* 
votes  in  parliament,  he  made  use  of  bribe- 
ry. Otherwise  he  reigned  in  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  tolerant  Protestantism, 
and  agreeably  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
nation,  which  had  been  wholly  disre- 
garded by  the  Stuarts.  The  whigs  were, 
therefore,  now  the  ministerial  party,  and 


the  house  of  commons  from  this  time  ac- 
quired new  political  importance.  In  the 
Netherlands,  WilKam  founded  a  school  of 

Ct  statesmen,  like  Fagd  and  Heinnus. 
lersed  in  polities  and  war,  he  had 
neither  leisiure  nor  inclination  for  litera- 
ture and  art  In  conversation,  he  was 
grave  and  repulsive ;  but  in  business,  pen- 
etrating, auik  and  decided;  in  danger, 
undauntea  ;  in  difficulties,  unshaken ;  in 
war,  bold  without  ostentation.  Though  of 
a  weak  constitution,  he  fearod  no  hard- 
ships. Much  as  he  loved  ftme,  he  hated 
flattery  and  pomp.  (See  James  H  Maai- 
JHtrough^  and  Qrtai  Briiain,) 

William  IV,  kin||[  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  third 
son  of  George  III,  bom  August  21, 1765, 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  GeoiYe  IV,  June  26, 1630.  Pre- 
vious to  his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity, 
he  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  (q.  v.)  Being  appouited  lord 
high  admiral,  during  the  snort  adminis- 
tration of  Canning,  who,  deserted  by  a 
laive  part  of  the  tory  party,  had  been 
obfigea  to  cast  about  for  support  in  every 
quarter,  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  cen- 
sured for  expenditures  made  without 
waiting  for  jparliamentary  appropria- 
tions, and  had  round  it  advisable  to  resifn 
his  office  during  the  Wellington  admm- 
istration  (1826).  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  retained  the  ministers  who 
were  in  office  at  the  decease  of  his  prede- 
cessor (the  Wellington  cabinet),  with  as- 
surances of  his  confidence  in  their  zeal 
and  ability.  Opposition,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  a  chance  of  ministry, 
founded  on  the  whig  family  connexions 
formed  bv  several  of  the  Fitzclarenees 
(natural  children  of  the  duke  of  Clarence 
by  Mrs.  Jordan),  and  partlv  on  the  char- 
acter and  previous  political  course  of  the 
king,  now  renewed  their  attacks  on  the 
ministry  with  additional  vigor.  In  the 
new  parliament,  which  met  in  Novem- 
ber, the  minisu^  bein^  left  in  a  mi- 
nority on  a  motion  of  su*  H.  Pamell  for 
referring  the  civil  list  to  a  select  commit- 
tee (15^  immediately  sent  in  their  rea^- 
nation  ;  and  a  whig  administration  was 
formed  on  the  twenty-second,  with  eari 
Grey  at  its  head.  The  great  event  which 
will  render  the  reign  of  William  IV 
memorable,  is  the  passage  of  the  reform 
act  (See  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume.)  William  IV 
is  described  as  affable  in  his  manners, 
cordial  in  his  deportment,  with  somewhat 
of  the  rude  heartiness  of  the  deck,  on 
which  he  had  passed  some  of  his  early 
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eara.  In  the  navy  be  had,  of  courae, 
oen  under  the  command  of  plebeians, 
Dd  the  meeamate  and  companion  of 
imple  commoners.  This  had  given  him 
lore  knowledge  of  the  common  ckiasea 
lan  bis  brother  and  predecessor  had  had 
Q  opportunity  of  ac<)Uiring,  and,  al- 
louffh  he  bad  never  distinguished  him- 
elf  m  the  navy,  something  of  popular 
lanners,  and  a  command  of  sea-phrases, 
[is  unkind  treatment  of  Mrs.  Jordan 
].  v.),  and  the  license  of  his  private  life 
t  Bushy  park,  are  stains  upon  nis  charac- 
)r.  The  eldest  son  of  tbe  kins,  George 
'itzclarence,  was  created  earl  of  Munster 
1 1831 ;  a  second,  lord  Adolphus  Fitz- 
larenceis  captain  in  the  royal  navy;  a 
lird,  lord  Frederic  Fitzdarence,  colonel 
1  the  army  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king ; 
nd  a  fourth  is  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
uns.  The  earl  of  Munster  is  author  of 
n  Account  of  the  British  Campaign  of 
809  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (London, 
831,  2d  vol  of  Memoirs  of  ttie  Late 
Vary  The  five  daughters  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
an  are  married  to  the  earl  of  Errol,  the 
onorable  J.  E.  Kennedy  (son  of  earl 
^assilis),  Mr.  Sidney,  colonel  Fox  (son  of 
>rd  Holland),  and  lord  Falkland.  As  the 
ing  has  no  children  by  the  queen,  the 
rincefls  Victoria  is  heiress  presumptive 
f  the  crown  of  the  British  empu%. 
William  I  the  Younger,  count  of 
Tassau,  prince  of  Oranse,  the  founder  of 
^utch  freedom,  vras  the  eldest  son  of 
V^illiam  the  Elder,  count  of  Nassau,  and 
uliana,  countess  of  Stolberg,  and  viras 
om  April  16;  1533,  at  the  castle  of  Dil- 
mburff,  in  the  county  of  Nassau.  He 
ras  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
lith,  by  Maria,  queen  of  Hungary,  sister 
f  Charles  V,  and  spent  nine  years  in  at- 
;ndance  on  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
rho  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  the  spirit, 
le  prudence  and  intelH^nce  of  the 
rince,  that  he  asked  his  opinion  respect- 
ig  the  most  important  matters,  and, 
men  be  was  but  twenty-two  years  old, 
itrusted  him  with  the  chief  command 
f  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
bsence  of  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy.  He 
Iso  recommended  him  to  his  successor, 
'hilip  II,  who,  however,  deceived  by  tbe 
alumnies  of  the  Spaniards,  regardea  him 
9  the  cause  of  the  resistance  of  the 
fetherlands,  and,  therefore,  would  not 
onfer  on  him  the  office  of  stadtholder. 
is  cardinal  Granvella  had  now  the  entire 
onfidence  of  the  king,  and  Margaret  of 
'arma,  who  was  charged  with  the  ^v- 
mmeut  ojf  tbe  Netherlands,  was  obliged 
>  do  whatever  this  proud  and  ambitious 


prelate  suggested,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  the  detested  Span- 
ish inquisition,  and  tbe  erection  of  new 
bishoprics,  the  count*  of  Egmont,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  count  of  Horn, 
therefore,  represented  to  the  king,  in 
that,  unless  the  cardinal  was 
recalled,  his  violence  would 
ive  tne  country  to  rebellion.  Philip 
looked  on  this  step  as  treason;  but  he 
concealed  his  anger,  and  recalled  the  car- 
dinal, but,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  tbe 
duke  of  Alva,  with  Spanish  and  Italian 
soldiers,  to  the  Netherlands.  After  the 
remonstrance,  offered,  in  1566,  by  three 
hundred  noUemen,  vrith  count  Louis  of 
Nassau,  the  brother  of  William,  at  their 
head,  against  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
quiffltion  and  the  establishment  of  new 
bishoprics,  had  been  rejected  with  con- 
tempt (the  petitioners  were  styled  beg- 
gars—Crtieux),  William  had  a  meeting 
with  Egmont,  Horn,  his  brother  Louis, 
and  others,  at  Dendermond,  to  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  averting  the  threatening 
danger.  The  majority  advised  an  armed 
resistance.  Count  Egmont  alone,  gov- 
ernor of  Flanders  and  Artois,  was  of 
opinion  that  they  should  trust  to  the  grace 
and  clemency  of  the  king. '  **  This  grace," 
replied  the  sagacious  Orange,  <^will  be 
our  destruction,  and  Egmont  the  bridge 
by  which  the  Spaniards  will  pass  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  which  they  will  then 
destroy."  When  they  separated,  Egmont 
and  Orange,  in  presentiment  of  the  fu- 
ture, embraced,  and  took  leave  of  each 
other  with  tears.  The  prince,  with  his 
vrife  and  his  children,  excepting  the  eM- 
est,  who  was  studying  at  Louvain,  re- 
paired to  Breda,  whence,  however,  he 
returned  to  his  castle  at  Dillenburg. 
Meanwhile,  Alva  advanced  into  the  Neth- 
erlands. Many  men  of  consequence,  in- 
cluding Egmont  and  Horn,  were  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  executed  at  Brussels, 
June  5,  1568.  When  cardinal  Granvella 
was  apprized  of  this  at  Rome,  he  inquired 
whether  Alva  bad  taken  Secrecy  (so  be 
termed  the  prince  of  OrangeJ.  •*  If  this 
fish  is  not  caught,  the  duke's  fishing  is 
good  for  nothing."  Alva  caused  the 
prince,  the  counts  of  Hoogstraten,  of 
Kuilenburg,  and  others,  who  bad  retired 
from  tbe  countiy,  to  be  summoned  before 
tbe  council  of  twelve.  The  prince  did 
not  appear,  but  sent  in  an  appneal  to  the 
states  of  Brabant,  as  his  natural  judges, 
and  to  tbe  king  in  person,  because,  as  a 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  could  be 
judsed  only  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
by  tne  knights  of  the  oraer.    He  applied 
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for  protection  to  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II  and  the  German  princes.  The  empe- 
ror promised  it  to  him,  and  eondemned 
the  proceeding  of  Alva,  who  had  de- 
clared the  pnnce  outlawed  for  not  ap- 
pearing in  person  on  the  appointed  day. 
nad  confiscated  his  property,  stationed 
troops  in  his  city  of  Brecta,  and  removed 
his  son  Philip  WUliam,  then  thirteen 
yean  of  age,  mm  the  univenity  of  Lou- 
vain,  and  sent  him  as  a  hostage  to  Spain.* 
The  prince  of  Orange  now  took  the  field 
against  Alva.  He  publicly  professed  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  received  aid  in 
money  and  troops  from  several  Protestant 
princes.  With  the  anny,  which  he  had 
raised,  his  brothers  Louis  and  Adolphos 
invaded  Friesland.  At  firat,  they  defeated, 
at  Heiligerlee,  in  Gr6ningen,  the  Spamsh 
seneral,  John  of  Lisne,  count  of  Arem* 
berg,  who  fell  in  the  engagement;  but 
Adolphus  also  lost  his  life ;  and,  as  count 
Louis  wanted  money  to  pay  his  troops^ 
he  was  soon  after  beaten  by  Alva  at  Jem- 
mingen,  July  81,  1568.  William  now 
raised  a  new  army  of  34,000  Germans, 
who  were  joined  b^4000  French  soldierB^ 
and  declared  pubhcly  that  Alva  and  his 
council  of  blood  (tonstU  des  troMei),  m 
Brassels,  were  the  cause  of  the  war.  He 
eendveted  bitf  roroes,  with  great  ikiH^ 
acrosB  the  Rhine  and  Mouse,  entered  Bra- 
bant, and  defeated  a  division  of  the  ho»* 
tile  armv,  but  was  unable  to  briiw  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  fortresses^  to  an  engagement,  or  to 
excite  the  people^  who  trembled  before 
the  Spaniards,  to  a  general  insuneetion: 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  seU  his 
plate  and  bamge,  and  even  pledge  his 
principalitir  of  Orange  to  pay  nis  arrears 
to  his  officers  and  soldiers.  His  army 
now  dispersed.  He  himself^  with  1900 
cavalry,  and  his  brotheis,  repaired  to  the 
doke  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  took  part  hi 
his  expedition  to  France,  against  the 
Cathdiic  party  of  the  Guises.  In  this 
expedition,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
several  battles  and  sieges,  but,  after  the 
unhappv  termination  of  the  campaign, 
returned  to  Germany.  In  France,  admi- 
ral Coligny  had  advised  him  to  fit  out 
privateers  ajniinst  the  Spanish,  and  estab- 
lish himself  particularly  in  Zealand  and 
HoQand,  ftom  which  the  Spaniards  wouki 
haidly  be  able  to  drive  him.  The  prince 
followed  this  advice,  and  the  pdvateers 
made  themselves  masters,  in  1572,  of  the 
town  and  harbor  of  Brie),  on  the  isbnd 
of  Voom,  and  also  took  Flushing.    As 

*  He  was  eventually  released,  and  died  in 
1518. 


Alva^  tyranny  became  more  iaiolerahlk, 
and  the  peopfe  were  exasperated  by  new 
exactions,  several  cities  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Oveiyssel  and  OueMres  publicly 
declared  for  the  prince  of  Oranoe.  To 
relieve  his  brother  Louis,  besieged  by  Al- 
va at  Bergen,  in  Hainault,  he  entered 
Brabant  with  17,000  men,  where  Mech- 
lin and  Louvain  threw  ojpen  their  gates 
to  him ;  but  the  French  auxiliaries,  sent 
him  by  Coli|my,  were  defeated,  and  he 
himseHT  could  not  compel  Alva,  who  had 
stationed  his  forces  m  an  entrenched 
camp,  to  an  engagement.  He  therefore 
retired,  not  without  loss,  to  the  Rhine, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  danger  of  being 
captured  by  1000  Spaniards,  who  brc^e 
by  niffht  into  his  camp.  A  Kttle  do« 
waked  him  in  time  lo  assemble  his  sof 
diers,  and  cut  off  the  retteat  of  the  ene- 
my. He  next  proeeeded  to  Utrecht 
and  Zealand,  where  the  Dutch  priva- 
teers had  appointed  him  their  admiral. 
In  1575,  the  states  of  Holland  conferred 
OB  him  the  sovereigntv  and  chief  com- 
mand, for  the  time  that  the  war  with 
Spain  shouhi  last ;  and  the  example  was 
Mowed  by  Zealand,  and  afterwards  by 
Utrecht,  GueMres  and  Overyssel.  This 
trust  was  renewed  in  1581.  Some  days 
befcnre  they  openly  annocmeed  diMr  de- 
fection fltMn  ^win,  the  states  did  homage 
to  the  prince  as  ^ir  sovereign,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allepance.  This  sovereignly, 
however,  was  merely  personal;  but,  m 
15^  the  grant  of  the  hereditary  dinltjr 
of  the  old  counts  of  HoHand,  to  which 
was  annexed  the  possession  of  their  do- 
mains^ was  made  him  by  the  stales,  and 
ibrmally  accepted.  The  prince  was  de- 
servmg  of  this  confidence.  He  had  al- 
ready, in  157B,  equipped  a  fleet  of  150 
sail  at  Flushing.  ThiiB  fieet  was  alwava 
superior  to  the  Speoish,  so  that  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  Dutch  achieved  their 
fireedom  on  the  ocean.  After  Alva  and 
the  prince  had  each  taken  several  cities, 
Louis  of  Zufiiga  and  Reqaesens  soeeeed- 
ed  the  duke  in  1573^  and,  April  14, 1574, 
defeated  Louis  and  Henry  or  Nassau,  the 
brothen  of  the  prince,  who  both  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle.  William  raised  the 
siege  of  Lejrden  by  breaking  down  the 
dikes.  Zuij]^  soon  after  died;  but  the 
Spanish  soldien  at  Antwerp  and  other 
places  committed  such  outrages,  that  ail 


ing  Luxembunr,  united  at  Ghent,  in  1576, 
to  expel  the  foreiffn  troops,  and  relieve 
themselves  fiom  r^igious  restrainii;  and 
when  the  new  BtadtlH>lder,  John  of  Aus- 
tria, a  natural  brother  of  the  Mng,  vkh 
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lated  the  minleges  gnmted  them  by  the 
ediet  of  1577,  the  states  of  Antwerp  called 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  their  aid.    The 

Cle  receiTed  him  whh  acclamations  in 
selsy  where  a  part  of  the  estates  ofiered 
him  the  stadtholaership.  But  as  several 
nobles  were  opposed  to  him,  he  efieeted 
the  adoption  ofa  resolution  that  Matthew 
of  Austria  should  be  received  as  stadt- 
holder,  while  he  himself  should  have  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-genenl ;  but  he  re- 
tained the  manmmentof  aU  public  busi- 
ness. Meanwhile,  by  the  victory  at  Gem- 
bloun,  January  31,  1578,  the  Spaniards 
recovered  their  superiority  in  the  Wal- 
loon provinces,  which  were  zealously 
Catholic  The  new  stadtholderf  Alex- 
ander Famese  of  Parma,  appointed  by 
the  king  after  the  sudden  death  of 
John,  was  a  politic  general,  who  knew 
how  to  win  uie  &vor  of  the  Belgians, 
dissatisfied  with  the  religious  peace,  or 
the  political  equality  of  the  two  churches, 
and  converted  lo  the  Spanish  interest  the 
noUes,  ^o  were  disamscted  towards  the 
inince  of  Orange.  The  (Mince,  there- 
fore, brought  die  seven  northern  prov- 
faices  into  closer  connexion,  by  the  union 
of  Utrecht,  January  23, 1579,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  Netherianda.  (a.  v.)  The  negotia^ 
tions  fbr  peace  at  Cologne  having  been 
ftuitlesB,  the  states,  at  the  proposal  of  the 
prince,  conferred  the  sovereignty,  in  1560, 
on  Francis^  duke  of  Anjou^  brother  of 
king  Henry  III  of  France,  uid  on  July 
96,  1581,  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
king  Philip  of  Spain,  as  a  tyrant  The 
king  had  alreadv  declared  tfaie  prince  of 
Orange  outlaweo,  as  a  **  heretic  and  &1se 
Christian,  another  Cain  and  Judas,  a  com- 
mitter of  sacrilegCL  a  perjurer,  an  insti- 
gator of  the  disturbances  in  the  Nether- 
fands,  and  a  real  pest  of  human  society," 
and  had  set  a  price  of  250,000  doUan  on 
his  head.  Whoever  should  deliver  him, 
livinf^  or  dead,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spamards,  was  to  receive  a  pardon  for 
all  crimes,  and,  with  his  posterity,  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  The  estates, 
in  consequence,  gave  their  stadtholder  a 
body-guard,  and  the  prince  replied  in  a 
violent  manifesto,  in  which  he  accused 
the  king  of  lust  and  murdw,  of  the  death 
of  his  son  don  Carlos,  and  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma took  several  fortified  places,  but  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray, 
when  the  duke  of  Anjou  advanced  with 
an  army.  The  French  prince  was  here- 
upon proclaimed  duke  of  Brabant,  March, 
Id62»  on  which  occasion  the  prince  of 


Orange  presented  him  the  ducal  coroneti 
and  puDiicly  administered  the  oath,  that 
he  would  reign  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
the  compact.  This  event  took  place  in 
Antwerp,  where  an  attempt  was  soon 
after  made  to  assassinate  the  prince.  A 
Spaniard,  named  Jaureguy,  shot  him  with 
a  pistol :  the  ball  entered  under  the  right 
ear,  and  passed  out  through  his  left  cheek, 
destroying  several  of  his  teeth.  The  per- 
petrator was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  by  the 
Sard.  A  Spaniard,  Salzedo^  and  an 
dian,  Francis  Baza,  were  likewise  ap- 
prehended, who  had  received  money  from 
the  duke  of  Parma  to  make  way  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Both  were  convicted:  one  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  four  horses,  at  Paris;  the  other 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  After  these 
occurrences,  the  duke  of  Anjou  began  to 
aim  at  unlimited  power,  heedless  of  the 
advice  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  his 
design  of  making  himself  master  by 
ferce  of  the  most  important  cities^  such  as 
Bruges  and  Antwerp,  was  firustrated  by 
the  citizens;  and  he  returned  to  France, 
January  3, 1583,  vrhere  he  died  the  same 
year.  July  10, 1564,  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  shot  in  his  palace,  at  Delft,  by  a 
young  Burgundian,  named  Balthasar  Ge- 
rard»  who  had  msinuated  himself  into  his 
confidence.  He  was  rising  from  table, 
when  the  assassin  fired  a  pistol  at  him, 
containing  three  balls.  He  fell,  and  died 
with  the  words,  "  JIfon  Dieu!  Mm  Dim ! 
Antz  pitii  de  wun  d  de  ton  pauon  peu- 
pU  r*  His  murderer  was  not  more  than 
twenty-two  years  old.  On  his  exam- 
ination, he  confessed  that  a  Franciscan 
of  Toumai,  and  a  Jesuit  of  Treves,  had 
persuaded  him  to  commit  the  deed  by  the 
assurance  that  it  would  secure  lus  eternal 
happiness.  William  was  fifky-two  years 
ola,  was  well  fermed,  had  chestnut  hair, 
and  a  brownish  complexion.  He  spoke 
little;  but  what  he  said  was  judicious 
and  pleasinff.  In  the  art  of  winning  the 
good  will  of  men,  he  was  a  master.  To- 
wards  his  people,  his  demeanor  was 
friendly  and  discreet  He  frequently  went 
in  the  streets  vnih  lus  hat  off,  and  con- 
versed freely  with  the  citizens.  In  his 
house,  he  was  hospitable,  a  lover  of  splen- 
dor, and  liberal  of  every  thing  but  his 
coiuSdence.  His  acute  understandinjp 
penetrated  the  character  of  men  and 
events ;  but  he  himself  was  impenetrable. 
Reserved  in  his  manners,  and  apparently 
even  timid,  when  he  spoke,  the  fire  and 
boldness  of  his  eloquence  carried  along 
the  minds  of  all.  Danger  he  met  with 
eakn  equanimity,  obstacles  with  a  wise 
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imiiiiMs.  He  was  agl  uizhnib  for  hv 
ows  ezahatioii,  but  for  the  intemt  of  the 
people :  the  freedom,  therefore,  which  he 
eacahliehed  did  not  perish  with  him,  and 
his  name  has  acquiied  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  He  was  four 
times  married.  His  son  Maurice,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  stadtholder, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his 
aise.  Hm  other  son,  Frederic  Henry,  suc- 
ceeded Maurice,  and  died  in  1647.  Wil- 
liam III,  hinffof  Engfand,  was  grandson 
of  Frederic  There  are  three  lives  of  Wil- 
liam, in  Dutch,  b^  anonymous  anthcMrs. 
See,  also,  Mtntnk  Gvglidmua  Auriacu9^ 
etc.  (Amsterdam,  1638,  fol.),  and  Kluit's 
ISftory  of  the  DuUh  Chnemmeni. 

William  I,  elector  of  Hesse,  was  bom 
in  Casael,  in  1743,  during  the  reign  of  his 
gnndiather.      His  fother,  Frederic  II, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1760.    Havmg  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic  in  1754,  the  educa- 
tkm  of  the  children  was  left,  according  to 
agreement,  entirely  with  his  wife,  who  also 
reeeired  the  government  of  the  county 
of  Hanau  as  the  guardian  of  the  children. 
Prfaice  William  studied  at  the  univenity 
of  Cidtdngen.    During  the  seven  years' 
war  (o.  v.^  he  fived  itt  the  court  of  Chris- 
tian V II,  whose  second  sister  he  married 
in  1764.    When  of  age,  he  took  the  gov- 
emmettt  of  the  coimty  of  Hanau  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  mother.    The  younc 
prince  was  active,  economical,  iust  and 
popular.    In  1776,  he  concluded,  as  did 
several  other  German  princes,  a  treaty 
widi  England,  to  furnish  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed against  her  colonies   in  North 
America,  then  at  war  with  the  mother 
countiy.    Two  Tears  later,  he  was  made 
a  migor-generBl  oy  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Pniflpa,  and  took  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Bavarian  succesuon.    In  1785,  he  be- 
came sovereign  of  all  the  Hessian  territo- 
ries, after  the  death  of  his  fother.    He 
now  showed  himself  severe,  active  and 
just;  but  his  disposition  for  saving  often 
degenerated  into  avarice,  whilst  his  mania 
for  soldiers  became  a  curse  to  his  country. 
He   ruled   independentlv,   and    cloeeiy 
watched  die  officers  of  his  government, 
often  protecting  the  peasants,  whom  he 
considered  as  his  property,  andnst  them. 
He  improved  the  schools  and  churches, 
the  police,  and  the  administration  of  jua- 
tice.     In   1787,  he  concluded  another 
trea^  with  England,  agreeing  to  ftimish 
13,000  men,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
for  their  service,  675,000  crown-dollars 
annually.  He  also  maiehed  troops  against 
France  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 
The  peace  of  Basle,  concluded  AugQH 


96,  1705,  between  Prussia  and  Fruiee, 

Kt  an  end  to  his  exertions  in  this  war. 
r  the  peace  of  Luneville,  William  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  elector,  and  an  in* 
demnification  Ibr  the  territory  that  he  had 
lost,  taken  chiefly  fiom  the  possessions  of 
the  elector  of  Mayence.    He  took  the 
greatest  care  of  the  increase  of  his  pri- 
vate treasure.      His  known  disposition 
towards  France,  his  relations  with  Prussia 
(he  bemg  a  field-marshal  in  her  service, 
and  his  eldest  son  having  married,  hi 
1797,  the  sister  of  Frederic  William  III 
of  Pruana),  and  his  continual  military 
preparations,  drew  upon  him  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befoU  him  after  the  battles  of 
Jena  (q.  v.)  and  AuerstAdt    (q*vO    Id 
consequence  of  the  threata  of  If  apoleon, 
and  the  advance  of  French  troops  under 
Mortier  and  the  king  of  Holland,  he  fled 
to  the  neutral  states  of  the  king  of  Den- 
maik,  saving  only  his  frmily  and   his 
treasures.    By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (q.  v.), 
and  the  foundadon  of  the  kingdom  ef 
Westphalia,  William  I  was  deprived  of 
all  his  dominions,  and  lived,  from  July, 
1806,  m  Prague.    In  1809,  when  Austria 
took  arms  against  France,  the  exiled  eleo< 
tor  issued  a  proclamad(m  to  his  former 
subjects,  and  began  to  collect  an  army 
near  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  with  which  he 
thoufffat  to  reconquer  his  electorate ;  but 
the  iraue  of  the  war  put  an  end  to  his 
undertaking.    The  victory  of  the  allied 
powers  at  Leipric  (q.  v.),  in  1818,  im- 
proved  his  condition.     In    Novembeiv 
1818,  he  entered  his  former  capital,  the 
cinr  of  CasseL    Though  aeventy  years 
okl^  he  resumed  the  labors  of  government 
with  great  acdvitv,  but  not  to  the  benefit 
of  his  people.    His  ideas  of  monarchical 
power  were  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
spuit  of  the  times.    Every  thinffwas  to 
be  put  on  the  old  ftiotinff :  90,000  men 
(wim  queuiUt  like  the  solaiers  of  former 
times)  soon  marched  to  join  the  allies,  hut 
were  allowed  to  return  even  before  the 
peace  of  Paris,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice.    The   elector,  however,   did   not 
comply  with  this  condition,  from  motives 
of  economy,  and  became  thereby  involved 
in  difficulties  with  the  allies,  who  march- 
ed troops  into  his  country.    By  the  me- 
diation of  Pruasia,  this  diiBculty  was  ad-  ' 
justed.  In  1815,  the  elector  sent  l&OOO  men 
to  act  against  France ;  they  fought  at  Se- 
dan, Charlesville,  Mezi^rea,  &c.  His  wish 
to  see  the  German  empire  restored  by  tlM 
congress  of  Vienna  was  as  fruitless  as  his 
plan  to  have  himself  acknowledged  king  of 
iheCatti  (q.  v.),  80  that  he  retamed  hia  for- 
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mer  titie  q£  elector ;  andt  bmnog  received 
aeveral  additkmB  to  his  terriloiy,  he  call- 
ed himself  also  grand  duke  of  Fuldia  and 
prince  of  Isenbuiv.  He  would  not  ac- 
knowiedi^  the  valioitjr  of  the  sale  of  the 
crown  domains,  which  had  been  made 
under  Jerome,  and  took  them  away  from 
the  buveni. — ^This  &ct,  the  civinff  injua- 
lice  of  which  was  admitted  ov  Prussia 
And  Austria,  is  mentioned  in  the  article 
Domain, — ^The  asaemblieB  of  the  estates, 
to  which  he  had  added  the  estate  of  pen»- 
ants,  flave  him  much  trouble,  as  the 
ground  assumed  by  them  did  not  agree 
with  his  antiquated  notions  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  Towards  iiis  officers  he 
was  avaricious  and  severe.  His  soldiers 
received  fittle  pay  and  much  drilling  and 
flogging.  He  refused  to  separate  the  public 
treasury  from  his  enormous  private  accu- 
mulations. His  conduct  towards  indivklu- 
als  who  had  been  in  office  under  the  West- 
phalian  government  was  unprincipled. 
On  the  Q«ber  hand,  he  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  careful  to  prevent  his  offi- 
cers from  abusing  their  authority.  He 
was  accessible  to  his  subjects,  and  protect- 
ed justice  when  it  did  not  claah  with  his 
interests,  or  unless  he  had  formed  wrong 
notions  of  what  was  riffht  He  died  in 
1890,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
the  elector  Wi^jam  II. 

WiLUAM  I  (WUliam  Frederic  of  Or- 
aoffe),  king  of  the  Netherhmds  and  grand 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  was  bom  Aug.  2L 
1773.  His  father,  William  V,  prince  of^ 
Orange  and  Nassau,  hereditary  stadthold- 
er,  who  died  in  1806^  at  Brunswick,  was 
descended  fi;om  John,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  great  William  I  of  Orange 
(q.  v.) ;  his  mother  was  a  princess  of  Prus- 
sia. In  1788,  he  made  a  tour  in  Ger- 
many, and  remained  for  some  time  in  Ber- 
lin, at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  king  Frederic 
William  II.  In  1790,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Leaden.  In  1791,  he  mar- 
ried the  PniSBian  princess  Frederica 
Louisa  Wilhelmina,  sister  of  the  present 
kinjf  of  Prussia.  He  then  undertook  ma- 
ny improvements  in  the  army,  but  sufier- 
ed  much  opposition  from  the  patriots, 
who  had  been  piU  down,  in  1787,  liy  Prus- 
sian troops.  Part  of  them  had  fled  to 
France ;  and  the  national  convention  de- 
clared war  agamst  the  sladtholder,  Feb. 
1,  1793.  Dumouriez  conouered  Dutch 
Brabant ;  but  the  prince,  tne  subject  of 
this  artksle,  delivered  it,  by  the  aid  of  the 
troops  of  the  allies,  after  the  victorv  at 
Neerwinden  (q.  v.),  March  18,  gamed 
b^  prince  Ckmiurg,  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, over  Damouriez.  The  crown-prince 


now 


r  piBV 
Wests 


evented  the  French  from  enter* 
ing  Western  Flanders.  But,  September 
Id;  he  was  attacked  in  his  position  be- 
tween Menin  and  Werwiek,  with  such 
superior  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat behind  the  Scheldt,  after  a  lone  re- 
sistance, in  which  his  brother,  piinoe  Fred- 
eric, was  wounded.  The  next  year,  be  took 
Landreciea.  He  then  forced  the  enemy  to 
retire  behind  the  Sambre ;  but,  in  the  fipreat 
battle  on  June  36»  in  which  he  had  been 
successful  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  tto  French 
had  taken  CbarienM  by  assauk,  and  beat- 
en the  left  win^  at  Fleunis.  The  Aus- 
trian forces  having  retreated,  before  Pi- 
chegru  and  Jourdan,  behind  the  Meuse, 
the  prince,  with  his  enfeebled  army, 
could  only  protea  the  frontiers  of  the  re- 
public, in  unison  with  the  duke  of  York. 
But  the  fortresses  were  reduced,  and  the 
ice  enabled  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Waal, 
so  that  Pichegru  entered  Utrecht,  Jan.  17, 
1795.  The  party  of  the  patriota  ftvored 
the  enemy,  and  the  stadthcMdersoon  found 
himself  incapable  of  saving  the  republic, 
forMken  by  her  allies.  His  smis,  there- 
fore, gave  up  their  coounande^  Jan.  16^ 
and  WUliam  V  " 


embarked,  on  the  18th 
and  19th,  with  his  family,  at  Schevenin- 
gen,  in  nineteen  poor  fidung  vessels,  for 
England.  Hampton  court  was  assigned 
as  a  residence  to  the  exiled  family ; 
but  the  two  sons  soon  retunied  to  the 
continent,  in  order  to  arm  a  body  of 
Dutch  emigrants  at  the  expense  of  Eng- 
land, which  body,  however,  after  the  peace 
of  Basle,  was  again  dissolved.  Prince 
Frederic  entered  the  Austrian  aervice, 
and  died  at  Padua,  in  1799.  The  sufajecc 
of  this  article  went  with  his  family  to 
Berlin,  where  he  expected  a  favoreble 
change  from  the  influence  of  Pniaaia, 
then  on  friendly  terms  with  France.  He 
occupied  himself  with  the  education  of 
his  children,  the  cultivation  of  science, 
and  the  improvement  of  some  estates 
which  he  had  bought  in  Poland,  and  on 
which  he  immediately  abolished  bondage. 
His  ftther  had  ceded  to  him  the  places 
which  the  diet  had  assigned  him  in  Ger- 
many by  way  of  indemnification,  name- 
ly, Fukia,  Corvey,  Dortmund,  &c^  Au- 
gust 29, 1809;  and  be  took  possession  of 
Siem  in  the  same  year.  He  lived  at  Ful- 
da,  but  s|)ent  part  of  the  winter  in  Berlin. 
Living  himself  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  he  established  in  his  new  posses- 
sions an  economical  administration,  and 
reformed  numerous  abuses.  His  impar- 
tial treatment  of  all  his  subjects,  of  wnat- 
ever  religion,  gained  him  the  heaits  of  all. 
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After  the  death  of  his  &tber,  be  took 
poMesakm  of  the  lands  of  Nassau  belong- 
mg  to  his  family.  But,  having  refused 
to  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Rbine^  he  lost  the  sovereign- 
w  over  the  lands  of  Orange,  which  Were 
(unded  between  his  relations  of  Nassau- 
Usingen  and  Nassau-Weilburg,  and  Mu- 
rat,  grand-duke  of  Berg.  He  was  also 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  Fulda  if  he 
should  continue  to  decline  joining  the 
confederation ;  but  in  case  he  should  joio. 
he  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  grant  of 
Wfiizburg.  But  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  dishonor  the  name  of  Orange 
by  bending  his  heck  to  a  foreign  master. 
In  August,  I806y  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where,  as  commander  of  a  Prussian  regi- 
ment and  lieutenant-general,  he  sube^ 
quently  received  the  command  of  a  part 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army 
between  Magdeburg  and  Erfurt  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  obliged  to 
foUow  field-marshal  Mollendorf  to  Eiflirt, 
and  became  a  prisoner  when  M611endorf 
camtulated.  He  was,  however,  permitted 
to  live  with  his  wife  in  Prussia.  But  Na- 
poleon declared  him,  the  elector  of  Hee- 
sia,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  have 
forfeited  their  dominions ;  and  Fulda  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  Oct. 
27.  Corvey,  Dortmund,  and  tne  county 
of  Spiegelberg,  were  given,  in  1807,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  the 
nand-duchy  of  Berg.  Hjs  domains,  even 
3iose  reserved  to  him  by  the  act  of  con^ 
fedemtion,  were  taken  by  Berg  and  WAr- 
lemberg;  but  Bavaria  did  not  follow 
their  example,  and  the  other  princes 
promised  to  pay  him  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  lands.  He  had  gone,  in  the  mean 
ume,  to  Dantzic,  whence  he  jproceeded 
to  PUlau.  In  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was 
BOt  mentioned.  He  retained  only  his 
possessions  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  again  lived  privately  in  Berlin,  where 
hiB  eldest  son  was  educated  in  the  milita- 
ry academy.  (See  the  following  article.) 
When  Austria  was  engaged  in  war  with 
France,  in  1809,  the  unfortunate  prince 
joined  the  armv  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He 
then  retunied  to  Berlin.  In  the  mean 
time,  particularly,  however,  after  the  bat- 
tle or  Leipsic,  influential  men  in  the 
Netherlands  were  laboring  to  prspare  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Orange.  William  Frederic  was  then  in 
Engluid,  in  order  to  concert,  with  the 
BriSah  government,  measures  to  support 
the  Dutch.  After  the  battle  of  Leipeie, 
the  viciorious  armies  i^roached  the 
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frontiers  of  Holland ;  the  people  rose  in 
Amsterdam,  Nov.  15  and  16;  and  even 
the  Hague,  in  the  midst  of  French  troops, 
declared  itself,  on  the  17th,  for  the  prince. 
When  the  prince  received  the  news  of 
these  movements)  he  embarked,  and  land- 
ed, Nov.  29,  at  Scheveningen.  The  peo- 
ple received  him  with  demonstrations  of 
Jew.  In  Amsterdam,  the  commisBioners 
of  the  provisionary  government  issued, 
Dec.  1,  the  prockmation,  "  The  Nether- 
lands are  free!**  and  ""William  I  is  the 
sovereign  prince  of  this  free  country,"  with- 
out being  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  natioiL 
The  prince  yielded  reluctandy,  and  de- 
clared that  a  constitution  should  be  estab- 
lished to  secure  the  hberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Twenty-three  fortified  places  were 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  virere 
encamped  near  Utrecht.  But  the  alHes 
soon  drove  them  firom  the  country.  Wil- 
liam Frederic  hastened  the  arming  of  the 
people,  and  charged  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted. 
March  29, 1814,  by  the  representatives  oi 
the  people,  and  then  sworn  to  by  the 
monarch.  He  had  akfo  again  taken  pos- 
sesnon  of  his  German  hereditary  posses- 
sions, towards  the  end  of  1813.  After 
this,  the  congress  of  Vienna  united  Bel- 
gium and  Liege  with  the  Netherlands,  to 
lorm  a  kui^om ;  and  the  prince  was  pro- 
claimed kmg  of  the  Netherlands,  pnnce 
of  Liege  and  duke  of  Luxemburg,  im- 
dsr  the  name  of  William  I,  on  March  IG, 
1815,  at  the  Hague.  He  and  his  Dutch 
subjects  were  both  dissatisfied  with  this 
anangement,  apprehending  that  the  Dutch 
commerce  would  sufifer  oy  this  union 
with  the  manufacturing  suite  of  Belsium : 
the  difference  of  language  and  religion 
also  presented  great  obstacles :  but  Elng- 
land  wished  to  retain  possession  of  seve- 
ral of  the  former  Dutch  colonies,  and 
Belgium  was  given  in  exchange  for 
them.  The  king  was  also  obliged  to 
eede  to  Prussia  his  hereditary  possessions 
in  Germany  in  exchange  for  Luxem- 
burg. Since  that  time,  William  I  has 
ruled  with  great  integrity  and  firmness, 
as  even  his  enemies  nave  admitted,  ex- 
cept in  the  fiercest  heat  of  party  strug- 
gle.*   The  king  has  conscientiously  and 

*  M.  Surlct  de  Chokicr,  the  regjent  of  Belgi- 
um, who  WM,  for  fifteen  years^  Id  the  states-gen- 
erai,  and  generally  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
ealled  the  lung»  in  1818,  "  one  of  those  pbiloeoph- 
ic  princes  who  reign  for  the  happiness  of  human- 
ity:"  and  March  8, 1890.  four  months  before  the 
jfeMc  reTolution,  he  thus  expressed  himself' 
"  r^  one  is  more  penetrated  with  gratitude  than 
I  towards  his  aiurast  person.  I  can  say,  without 
flattery  or  compbment,  a  king  like  ourt,  a  man  of 
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^ften  Mrupuloiisly  adhered  to  the  contti- 
tytion.  Justice  was  always  a  predominaot 
trait  in  his  character.  A  comnuttee  was 
chaiig^  ID  1815,  with  the  drawing  up  of 
a  fleneral  code  for  the  Netherlands.  It 
ended  its  labors  in  1819.  June  21, 1816, 
William  became  a  member  of  the  holy 
alliance,  (q.  v.)  In  1814,  he  founded  the 
William  oixler  of  militaiy  merit,  and,  in 
1815^  the  order  of  the  Belgic  lion  for  civil 
merit.  He  resided,  before  the  late  revo- 
hitSoD,  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  in 
Brussels ;  lires  simply,  is  very  industri- 
ous and  accessible  to  all ;  and,  though  the 
majority  of  the  Dutch  were  anti-Orange, 
and,  therefore,  anti-monarchical,  he  is 
popular  with  them,  particulariy  since 
1890. — ^The  article  Belgium,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  treats  of  the  causes  of 
the  Belgic  revolution,  which  is  not  to  be 
asoribed  to  him.^-It  was,  perhaps,  imprac- 
ticable to  unite  under  one  government 
two  nadons  so  difierent  in  language,  reli- 
gion, and  ordinary  occupations,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  powerful  mfluences  from 
without  which  hastened  the  disruption. 
His  endeavore  to  disseminate  know! 
in  Belgium  were  considered,  by  the 
oHcs,  aa  acts  of  hostility  towards  their  re- 
ligion. 

WiLLiAS,  Frederic  George  Louis  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  crown-prince 
of  the  kiDirdom  of  the  Netherlands,  bom 
Dec  d,  1793^  was  educated  in  Berlin  and 
at  Oxford.  He  made  his  first  campaign 
in  the  Engtish  army,  and,  in  1811,  enter- 
ed the  Spanish  service  as  heutenant- 
oolonel.  His  couraffe  and  activiQr  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  me  duke  of  WeUinff- 
ton,  whose  aid-de-camp  he  was.  At  the 
siege  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  assault  In  the  battle  of 
Badajoz,  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head 
of  an  £n||iish  column,  which  he  had 
Mopped  in  its  flight,  and  led  back  into  the 
action.  He  displayed  equal  braveiy  at 
Salamanca,  and  every  other  afifalr  in  the 
campaign.  He  was  then  made  aid-de- 
camp to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  receiv- 
ed a  medal,  inscribed  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
Badigoz,  Salamanca.  His  counure  and 
conduct  were  conspicuous  at  Quatre- 
Bras  (q.  v.l  on  June  16,  and  at  Waterloo, 
on  June  18, 1815,  where  he  charged  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  After  his  re- 
eovery;  he  joined  the  allies  in  Paris,  when 
it  waa  proposed  that  he  should  many  the 

talent  sad  coMtitotional  priBciplet|  faithfiil  to  bb 
oatkf ,  who  lifleiif  to  all  his  mbjecU^  and  even  to 
fonaptvUf  wIk>  boast  over  Europe  of  the  ncep- 
tion  with  which  they  are  honored,  Slc," 


princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  prince- 
regent  (see  ChaHoUt) ;  but  he  declined, 
considering  it  unbecominj^  the  heir  of 
a  throne  to  be  the  first  subject  of  a  queen 
of  England,  and  being  unwilling  to  make 
the  ^dieriands  a  dependencv  of  a  for- 
eign state.  In  1816,  he  married  Paulowna, 
sister  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  It  is  not 
yet  time  to  jud^  impaitially  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  Belgic  revolution  of  1830.  He 
was  diought  by  some  to  have  vrished  to 
become  sovereign  of  Belgium,  perhaps 
with  the  view  of  ruling  over  hoik  king- 
doms, though  separated,  on  the  demise  of 
his  father.  He  had  the  courage  to  enter 
Brussels  when  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
when  a  plot  to  murder  him  is  said  to  haw 
existed.  In  July,  1831,  he  was  made,  by 
hisfother,  generalissimo  of  all  die  forces 
of  the  Netherlands.  Aug.  2,  the  anny  of 
the  Netheriands  entered  Belgium.  The 
Belgians  retreated,  and  were  entirely  rout- 
ed on  several  occasions,  particulariy  at 
Hasselt;  their.conductin  die  field  forming 
a  ludicrous  contrast  with  their  extravagant 
boasting  befi>rethewar  began.  Within 
less  than  two  weeks,  the  **  Belgic  armies'* 
were  routed  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  marehing  upon  Brussels,  from  which 
he  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  when  he 
received  orders  finom  the  king,  his  father, 
to  desist  from  further  hostilities,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  French  army  havmg  come 
to  support  the  Belgians.  Many  attempts 
were  made  upon  the  life  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  At  Tiriemont,  when  he  was 
riding  out  of  the  city  with  manhal  Gerard 
(commanding  the  French  arniy),  a  ball 
was  fired  at  him,  but  only  hit  the  coach. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
a  Belgian  attacked  him  vnth  a  sword,  but 
was  cut  down  by  the  French.  This  vrar, 
it  must  be  understood,  was  not  underta- 
ken to  reconquer  Belgium,  from  which 
the  Dutch  always  wisbedto  be  separated, 
but  to  force  the  Belgians  to  fiilfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  London  conferences.  The 
prince  showed  much  skill  in  the  plan  of 
the  campaign. 

Williams,  Roger,  was  bom  of  repu- 
table narentti  in  Wales,  in  1598.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
was  regularly  adimtted  to  orders  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  preached  for 
some  time  as  a  minister  of  that  church : 
but,  on  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Puritans,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  laws  against  non-conformiscs,  and 
embarked  for  America,  where  he  arrived, 
with  his  wife,  in  Februaiy,  1631.  In  April 
following,  be  vras  called,  by  the  churehof 
Salem,  as  teaching  elder,  under  their  then 
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Mr.  Skekon.  This  proceediog 
gave  ofience  to  the  gorernor  and  aanst- 
anlB  of  the  MapMchuaetti  bay,  aDd,  in  a 
ahort  time,  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  and 
waa  engaged  aa  aanatant  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Smith,  the  paator  of  the  church  at  that 
place.  Here  he  remained  until  he  found 
that  hia  viewa  of  religioua  toleration  and 
atrict  non-confcrmity  gave  offence  to  aome 
of  hia  hearers,  when  he  returned  again  to 
Salem,  and  waa  settled  there  after  Mr. 
Skelton'a  death,  in  1634.  While  here, 
and  while  at  Plymouth,  he  maintained  the 
character  he  had  acquired  in  England — 
that  of  **  a  godly  man  and  zealous  preach- 
er.** He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
viewed  by  the  ffovemment  of  that  colony 
with  jealousy,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
k.  He  publicly  preached  against  the  pat- 
ent finom  the  kina,  under  which  they  held 
their  lands,  on  the  sround  that  the  king 
could  not  dispose  of  the  lands  of  the  na- 
tiveB  without  their  consent  He  repro- 
bated the  **  calling  of  furfural  men  to  the 
exercise  of  thoae  holy  ordinances  of 
prayen^  oaths,  &.cJ" ;  but  what  rendered 
him  most  obnoxious,  undoubtedly,  was 
his  insisting  that  the  maaistrate  had  no 
riafat  to  punish  for  breaches  of  the  first 
table,  or,  in  other  words,  ^  to  deal  in  matr 
ten  of  conscience  and  religion.**  These 
causes,  conspiring  with  others  of  less  im- 
portance, finally  occasioned  a  decree  of 
banishment  against  htm,  in  the  autumn 
of  1635,  and  he  waa  ordered  to  depart  the 
jnrisdiction  in  aix  weeks,  but  was  subse- 
quently permitted  to  remain  until  q>ring, 
on  condition  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
draw  any  other  to  his  opinions ;  but  **  the 
people  lieing  much  taken  with  the  «ppre- 
nension  of  lus  godliness,**  in  January  fol- 
lowing, the  governor  and  assistants  sent 
an  officer  to  apprehend  him,  and  carry 
him  on  board  a  vessel  then  lying  at  Nan- 
tasket,  bound  to  England ;  but  wfore  the 
ofiicer  Arrived,  he  had  removed,  and  gone 
to  Rehoboth.  Beina  informed  bv  gov- 
ernor Wipslow,  of  Plymouth,  that  be  was 
then  within  the  bounds  of  the  Plymouth 
patent,  in  the  spring  he  croased  the  river, 
and  commenced  the  settlement  of  Provi- 
dence. He  afterwards  embraced  some 
of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  Baptists, 
and,  in  March,  1639,  was  baptized  by  im- 
mersion, at  Providence,  by  Ezekiel  Holli- 
man,  whom  he  afterwards  baptized.  He 
formed  a  society  of  this  order,  and  con- 
tinned  preaching  to  them  for  several 
months,  and  then  separated  from  them, 
doubting,  it  is  said,  the  validity  of  all  bap- 
tism, because  a  direct  succession  could  not 
be  traced  from  the  apostles  to  the  offici- 


ating ministen.  In  1613,  Williama  Wfnit 
to  &aland,  as  aflent  fbr  the  colonies  Dt 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Warwick, 
to  solicit  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which 
he  finally  procured,  and  returned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1644.  In  1651,  serious  difiScultiea 
having  been  raised  in  the  colony,  by  Cod- 
dington*8  procurinj;  a  charter,  which  gave 
him  almost  unlimited  authority  over  the 
islands  of  Narragansett  bay,  Williams  and 
Clarke  were  deapatched  agents  of  the  col- 
ony to  procure  a  revocation  of  it  This 
they  effected  in  October,  1652.  Williams 
returned  in  1654 ;  but  Clarke  remained  in 
England,  and  procured  a  second  charter 
in  1663.  He  was  several  times,  both  be- 
f<Me  and  after  this  period,  elected  to  the 
office  of  president  or  governor  of  this  col- 
ony. He  died  in  April,  1683^  at  Provi- 
dence. Very  few  inckients  in  his  life  are 
to  be  collected  from  his  writings ;  and  die 
prejudices  of  contemporary,  and  even 
later  bistoriana,  who  have  mentioned  him, 
render  it  difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  hia  character.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  unblemished  moral  charac- 
ter, and  of  ardent  piety,  unyielding  in 
opinions  which  he  conceived  to  be  right, 
and  not  to  be  diverted  from  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  duty,  either  by  threats  or 
flattery.  After  he  was  banished,  thou^ 
he  conceived  himself  to  be  an  injured 
man,  he  gave  his  persecutors  information 
of  the  Indian  plol«  which  would  have 
destroyed  their  wnole  settlement,  and 
concluded  treaties  for  them,  which  insur- 
ed their  peace.  He  ia  accused,  and  not 
imjustly,  of  firequent  chanaes  in  his  re- 
ligious sentiments;  but  uiese  changes 
should  be  ascribed  to  conviction,  for  they 
militated  a^inat  hia  worldly  interest  He 
was  at  all  times  the  undaunted  champion 
of  religious  fi^edom ;  and,  stranae  as  it 
may  aeem,  this  was  probably  tne  first 
thing  that  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  rulers  againat 
him.  He  was  accused  of  carrying  this 
favorite  doctrine  so  fiu*  as  to  exempt  from 
punishment  any  criminal  who  pleaded 
conscience ;  but  this  he  expressly  denied. 
Of  the  publicationa  of  Williams  that  have 
reached  us,  the  fiivt,  in  order  of  time,  is 
his  Key  into  the  Langiia^  of  America,  re- 
published in  1827.  This,  it  would  seem, 
was  composed  during  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, in  1643,  and  was  printed  at  London 
soon  after  bis  arrival.  It  preceded  Eliot*s 
works  on  the  same  aubject  Very  few 
copies  of  the  original  edition  are  now  ex- 
tant. The  one  belon^ng  to  the  Maaaa- 
chusetts  historical  society  is  the  only  one 
known  to  be  in  this  country.    His  next 
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woric  was  his  Bloody  Tenent,  written  in 
answer  to  Cotton's  treatise,  which  upheld 
the  right  and  enforced  the  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  regulate  the  doctrines 
of  the  church.  This  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Cotton,  entitled  the  Bloody  Tenent 
Washed  and  made  White  m  the  Blood 
of  the  Lambe ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  rejoinder  from  Williams,  entitled  the 
Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr. 
CottonVEndeavor  to  Wash  it  White.  In 
these  works  of  Williams,  the  doctrine  of 
religious  liberty  and  unlimited  toleration 
are  illustrated  in  strong  language,  and 
supported  by  stronger  arguments — argu- 
ments that  preceded  those  of  Locke, 
Bayle  and  Furneau.  In  1672,  Williams 
had  a  controversy  with  the  Quakers.  He 
maintained  a  public  dispute  with  them  at 
Newport  and  at  Providence,  in  August, 
1672,  and  afterwards  published  his  George 
Foxe  digged  out  of  his  Burrowes,  in  an- 
swer to  a  work  of  Fox.  This  is  a  rare 
book. 

Williams,  William,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom 
April  8, 1731,  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut, 
where  his  &ther  was  the  minister  of  a 
parish.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
Harvard  coU^,  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  due  ume.  After  serving  a  long 
time  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state, 
he  was,  during  the  years  1776  and  1777, 
a  member  of  the  general  congress.  At 
one  time,  when  the  paper  money  was  of 
so  little  value,  that  military  services  could 
not  be  procured  for  it,  he  exchanged  for 
it  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  in  spe- 
cie for  the  benefit  of  the  cause,  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  contributed  to 
arouse  the  roirit  of  freedom  by  several 
essays  on  political  subjects,  and  once  by 
an  impressive  speech.  During  the  whole 
revolutionaiy  war,  he  was  veiy  useftil  in 
obtaining  private  contributions  of  supplies 
for  the  armv.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1811,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Williams,  Otho  Holland,  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  American  army,  was  bom 
m  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland,  in 
1748.  He  was  first  placed  in  the  clerk's 
office  of  his  native  county,  and  then  re- 
moved to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county 
of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  had  the  princi- 
pal direction.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  stmggle,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  in  the  company  of  riflemen 
raised  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  and 
marched,  in  1775,  to  the  American  camp 
near  Boston.  The  following  year,  a  rifle 
regiment  was  organized,  in  which  he  was 
appointed  major.    It  formed  part  of  the 


carrison  of  fort  Washington,  in  New 
York,  when  ci^tured  by  the  British,  and 
pined  ereat  honor  by  the  gallant  manner 
in  which  it  withstood  the  attack  of  the 
Hessian  column  to  mrhich  it  was  opposed. 
Major  Williams  vinas  taken  prisoner  with 
the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort,  but 
was  soon  exchanged.  While  in  captivity, 
he  became  entitled  ta  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  and,  on  recovering  his  liberty, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  Mary- 
land. The  Maryland  and  Delaware  lines 
having  been  detached  to  South  Carolina, 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  he 
accompanied  the  baron  de  Kalb;  and, 
when  general  Gates  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  army,  he  was 
named  adjutant-general,  in  which  station 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  he 
behaved  with  great  distinction.  At  the 
crossing  of  die  riyer  Dan,  he  performed 
efficient  service ;  and  he  was  veiy  useful 
in  thwuting  the  various  attempts  of  Com- 
wallis  to  strike  a  blow  at  Greene  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  into  North  Carolina. 
Previous  to  the  disbandment  of  the  ar- 
my, congress  made  him  Imeadier-generaL 
He  died  in  July,  1794,  of  a  pulmonary 
complaint. 

Williams,  Helen  Maria ;  a  distinguish- 
ed writer  on  history  and  general  litotiture, 
born  in  the  north  of  England,  in  1763. 
She  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  was  introduced  to  the  literaiy 
wortd  by  doctor  Andrew  Kippia  Th« 
first  production  of  her  pen  appears  to  have 
been  a  lecendary  tale,  in  verse,  entitled 
Edwin  and  Eltruda  (1782) ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  an  Ode  on  Peace  (1783); 
Peru,  a  poem  (1784),  and  a  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems  (1786, 2  vols.,  8vo.). 
In  1788,  she  published  a  poem  On  the 
Slave-Trade;  and,  the  same  year,  she 
visited  France,  where  she  formed  many 
literary  and  political  connexions.  In 
1790,  she  went  again  to  France,  and  set- 
tled at  Paris;  and  soon  after  appeared 
her  Letters  written  fit>m  France,  in  the 
Summer  of  1790,  of  which  she  published 
a  continuation  in  1792.  The  object  of 
these,  and  of  some ,  contemporary  pro- 
ductions of  this  lady,  was  to  recommend 
the  doctiines  of  the  Girondists  (q.  v.); 
and,  consequently,  on  their  &11,  under  the 
tyranny  of  Kobespierre,  she  incurred  great 
danger,  and,  being  arrested,  was  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  at  Paris. 
On  obtaming  her  freedom,  she  renewed 
her  application  to  literary  pursuits.  Be- 
sides many  works  of  minor  importance, 
she  engaged  in  an  English  translation  of 
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the  Pfsnonal  Naimhre  of  the  Traveb  of 
Humboldt  and  fionpland  in  America 
(1814-1881,  6  vob^  8TO.).  MisB  Wil- 
otDis  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1827. 
In  addition  to  tbe  works  already  mention- 
ed, she  wrote  Julia,  a  novel  (2  rohuj;  a 
Nanrative  of  Events  in  France  in  1815; 
Letters  on  the  Events  which  passed  in 
Fnace  since  the  Restoration  in  1815 ;  and 
other  pieces;  and  she  was  at  one  time  a 
contributor  to  tbe  New  Annual  Renter. 

WiLLiAM8Bi7Re ;  the  seat  of  jusUce  for 
James  City  county,  Virginia,  twelve  miles 
west  of  YoriEtown ;  population  about 
1500.  It  was  formeriy  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  but  has  greatly  declined.  The 
college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded 
here  m  1693,  in  the  time  of  king  William, 
whojAve  it  an  endowment  of  £2000  and 
30,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  a  rev- 
enue of  a  penny  a  pound  on  tobacco  ez- 
poited  to  the  plantations  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  To  these,  odier  endow- 
ments were  added ;  and  the  whole  aimual 
income  of  the  college  was  formerly  esti- 
mated at  £3000.  The  income  has  greatly 
diminiriied,  and  its  acconunodations  are 
poor.  It  has  seven  instructers,  and  sixty 
scudenis,  and  a  library  of  9600  volumes. 
The  commencement  is  on  the  4th  of  July. 

WiLUAMsoH,  Hugh,  was  bom  Dec.  5, 
1735,  m  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduated  at  the  coUege  of  Phihulel- 
pfaia,  May  17,  1757.  He  early  sliowed 
much  fondness  for  mathematics.  He 
studied  theology,  and  vras  licensed  to 
preach ;  but  the  infirm  state  of  his  health 
induced  him  to  relinquish  the  pulpit,  and 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  med- 
icine. From  J760  to  1763,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  college  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  He 
next  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
studied  twelve  months,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Utrecht  After  bis 
return  to  Philadelphia,  he  practised  for 
some  years  with  much  success,  but,  at 
length,  gave  up  the  profossion  on  account 
of  the  weak  state  <h  his  health,  and  re- 
mained a  number  of  years  devoted  to  lit- 
era^  and  philosophical  pursuits.  In 
1769,  he  was  appointed  by  the  American 
philosophical  society  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
and  Mercuiy  over  the  sun's  disk,  which 
occurred  in  that  jrear.  The  results  of  the 
observations  made  by  him  are  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  society.  In  this  year,  moreover,  he 
prMenred  to  the  Ankerican  philosophical 
society  a  theory  reibecting  a  remarkable 


comet  that  had  appeared  in  Che  month  of 
September.    The  tail,  he  contended,  was 
only  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet  thrown 
behind  tbe  nucleus  as  it  approached  the 
sun,  and  illuminated  by  the  refracted  mys 
of  tiie  sun's  light    The  body  of  tiie  com- 
et, he  conceived,  might  be  habitable.    In 
1770,  doctor  Williamson  published,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  above-mentioned  so- 
cieQr,  some  remarks  upon  the  ameliora- 
tion of  climate  which  had  taken  place 
more  especially  in  the  middle  cotoniea  of 
North  America,  which  obtained  consider- 
able attention  m  Europe.    In  1773,  he 
was  appointed,  in  conjunction  vnth  doctor 
£wing,  to  make  a  tour  through  England, 
Scotlwid  and  Ireland,  to  solicit  bene&e- 
tions  for  the  academy  of  Newark,  in  Del- 
aware; but,  owing  to  the  irritatieo  sub- 
Bisting  at  the  time  against  tbe  colonies, 
they  were  not  very  successfol.     They 
sailed  from  Boston  just  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea ;  and  doctor  Williamson 
was  examined  upon  the  subject  before  his 
miqesty's  privy  council    He   gave  the 
first  correct  information  to  die  ministry 
respecting  the  state  of  public  feeling ;  and 
lord  North  declared  that  he  was  the  first 
person  whom  he  had  ever  heard  intimate 
the  probability  of  a  war.    Some  time  af- 
terwards, he  obtained  possession  of  the 
celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oli- 
ver, and  gave  them  to  doctor  Franklm, 
who   transmitted    them   to   Boston,  by 
which  the  machinations  of  tiiose  persons 
were  discovered.     The  letten  were  ob- 
tained in  a  singular  manner :    Having 
heard  that  they  were  deposited  in  an 
oflSce  (appertaining,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
treasuiry  department)  difierent  from  that 
in  which  they  ought  r^^arly  to  have 
been  placed,  and  having  understood  that 
there  was  little  exaemess  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  that  ofiSoe,  doctor 
Williamson  repaired  to  it,  and  staled  tibat 
he  had  come  for  the  last  letters  that  had 
be«i  received  fifom  governor  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Oliver,  mentioning,  at  the  same 
time,  the  office  in  which  they  should  have 
been  placed.    The  iettens  were  delivered 
to  him,  and,  afler  carrying  them  to  doctor 
Franklin,  he  left  London  the  next  day 
for  Holhmd.    He  returned  to  America  in 
1777.    The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was 
captured  off  the  capes  of  Delaware ;  but 
he,  with  another  passenger,  escaped  in  an 
open  boat,  with    some  very  important 
public  desjpalches,  of  which  he  was  the 
nearer.     Soon  aflerwards,  he  went  to 
Charlestmi  on  a  mercantile  speculation, 
and  thence  to  Edenton,  in  North  Caroli- 
na, where  he  settled,  and  traded  to  neu- 
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tnd  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  He  also 
resumed  there  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  1780,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  militia  of  North  Carolina,  despatched 
to  the  relief  of  South  Carolina  after  the 
occupation  of  Charleston  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
invested  with  a  similar  trust  In  the 
spring  of  1782,  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative of  Edenton  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons of  North  Carolina,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  to  congr^.  In  1787,  he 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia 
that  ftamed  the  federal  constitution,  of 
which  he  was  a  decided  advocate.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again 
hononMl  with  a  seat  in  congress,  but  de- 
clined a  reelection.  The  last  act  of  his  pub- 
lic career  was  attending  the  second  con- 
vention of  North  Carolina,  in  1789,  to  con- 
aider  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, the  first  having  rejected  it  It  was  car- 
ried bv  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  He  then 
vetired  to  private  life,  the  tranquillity  of 
which  was  uitemipted  by  domestic  losses, 
the  deaths  of  his  wife  and  his  two  sons. 
He  persevered,  however,  in  his  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  In  1811,  he 
published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  his  Obser- 
vations on  the  Climate  in  different  Parts 
of  America,  compared  with  the  Climate 
in  corresponding  Parts  of  the  other  Con- 
tinent, and  exposed  the  futility  of  the  as- 
sertion that  America  is  a  countiy  in  which 
the  frigid  temperature  and  vice  of  the  cli- 
mate prevent  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  cause 
the  degeneration  of  man  and  beast  In 
1812,  aopeared  his  History  of  North  Car- 
olina (2  vols.,  8vo.)— a  valuable  addition 
to  the  annals  of  the  American  continent 
His  death  occurred  suddenly, May 22, 1819, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Williamstown;  a  post-town  of  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  state,  28  miles  north  of 
Lenox,  135  west  by  north  from  Boston ; 
population  in  1890,  2137.  It  has  two 
Con^^regational  churches  and  a  college. 
Willmms  college  was  incorporated  in 
1793L  The  buUdings  are  two  brick  edi- 
fices of  four  stories,  and  a  laboratoiy.  In 
1831,  there  were  seven  instructera,  115 
students,  2550  volumes  in  the  library, 
and  2000  in  the  students'  hhraries.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  was  then 
721.  Commencement  is  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  September.  There  is  a 
medical  school  connected  with  this  col- 


lege, but  it  is  situated  at  Pittifield.  In 
1831,  it  had  85  students. 

Willow  (saHx).  The  species  of  wil- 
low are  verv  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
are  confined  to  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  globe.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate  and  usually  lanceolate 
leaver,  and  inconsfncuous  flowers,  which 
are  dioBcious,  and  disposed  in  amenta.  Most 
of  them  grow  in  moist  atuations,  and  are 
constant  attendants  along  the  margins  of 
streams  and  water-courses.  This  genus 
is  considered  the  most  diflScuk  to  under- 
stand of  .the  whole  vegetable  work),  as  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  situated  upon 
different  plants,  appear  before  the  expan- 
sion of  the  leaves,  and  soil,  situation  and 
climate  produce  a  very  considerable 
change  in  their  appearance.  The  baik 
of  some  willows  is  employed  for  tanning, 
and  sometimes,  from  its  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent properties,  is  given,  in  intermittent 
fevers,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona.  The 
long  pliant  branches  of  the  osiers  are  used 
for  the  fiibrication  of  baskets,  and  other 
agricultural  implements;  and  they  are 
cultivated  ^^etty  cxtensivelv  for  these 
purposes. — ^The  weeping  willow  [S,  Bab- 
j^tmUa),  so  generally  admired  for  its  long, 
pendent  brwches,  grows  wild  in  Peraia, 
and,  besides,  has  lon^  been  a  fiivorite  or- 
namental tree  in  China.  Almost  all  the 
willows  are  of  the  easiest  propagation  and 
culture.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
with  most  of  them,  that  the  soil  is  not  ab- 
solutely bog  or  marsh. 

WiLMiifOTON ;  a  borough  and  port  of 
entry  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  be- 
tween the  Brandyvrine  and  Christiana 
creeks,  one  mile  above  their  confluence, 
and  two  miles  west  of  the  Delaware ;  lat 
39^  43^  N. ;  Ion.  77°  34'  W.  It  is  twenty- 
eiffht  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  gentlv-nsing 
pound,  the  most  elevated  part  ot  which 
IS  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above 
tide-water;  and  its  situation  is  pleasant 
and  healthv.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick.  It 
has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  luveet 
town  in  the  state.  Population  in  1820, 
5268 ;  in  1830, 6628.  The  Christiana  is 
navigable  as  ^  as  Wihnington,  for  vessels 
drevring  fourteen  feet  of  water.  On  the 
Brandy  wine,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
town,  there  is  a  considerable  villase, 
about  one  half  of  which  belongs  to  this 
borough.  Here  is  the  finest  colfection  of 
flour-mills  in  the  U.  States,  known  as  the 
Bnaufyirine  woUb.  They  are  situated  at 
different  places  within  ten  miles  of  Wtl- 
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mbigton ;  acd  many  ftetmies  axe  emtSkh 
Kahed  within  the  same  diatrict 

Wilminotoh;  a  post-^own,  port  of  en- 
tiT,  and  capital  of  New  Hanover  county, 
^kMth  Carolina,  on  the  east  aide  of  cape 
Fear  river,  juat  below  the  confluence  of 
the  north-eaat  and  north*weat  branchea, 
about  thirtv-fiye  milea  from  the  aea,nine^ 
miles  aouth-eaat  of  Favetteville ;  lat.  34^ 
IV  N.;  Ion.  79*  1(X  W»;  population  in 
1B20, 2638.  It  containa  the  county  build- 
inga,  two  banka,  and  has  an  extensire 
tnde.  The  principal  part  of  all  the  ex- 
ports from  North  Carolina  are  from  Wil- 
mington. The  harbor  admita  TCflMla  of 
diree  hundred  tona ;  but  the  entrance  ia 
rendered  difficult  by  a  large  ahoal.  Op- 
posite the  town,  there  are  two  ialanoa, 
which  divide  the  river  into  three  atreama. 
Theae  afibid  the  best  rice-fielda  in  the 
state.  November  4, 1819,  about  two  hun- 
dred buildings  were  consumed  bv  fire. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

WiLMOT.   (See  RochuUr.) 

WiLNA  (WUno);  a  ckv  of  Russia,  capi- 
tal of  the  government  of  Wilna,  formeriy 
eanital  of  Lithuania,  on  the  Wtlia,  170 
mues  east  of  Kdnifsberg,  350  south- 
south-west  of  Petenburg;  Ion.  25^  17' 
£.;  lat  Se  41'  N.;  population  in  1826, 
2S,000,  Jews  5000 ;  see  of  a  Greek  arch- 
feishop  and  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  It  has 
thirty-five  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
convents.  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  country, 
and  occupies  several  eminences  near  the 
river ;  is  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  veiy  deficient  in  cleanli- 
ness, and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  of 
wretchedness  in  some  buildin{|;8,  and  gor- 
geousness  in  othen.  It  ctrntamed  a  Cath- 
olic univeraty,  established  in  1570,  and 
■ew-modelled  in  180a  In  1832,  the  uni- 
versiiy  was  suppressed,  undoubtedly  on 
account  of  the  insurrection  of  Lithuania. 
Eere  is  a  seminanr  for  the  education  of 
deigy  of  the  Grees  church,  and  one  for 
the  education  of  Catholic  clergy,  and  a 
college  of  Piarists.  The  trade  consists  in 
the  export  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  honev, 
wax,  and  other  products  of  the  sunround- 
inc  country,  conveyed  by  the  Wilia  and 
Niemen  to  Memel  and  K6nigsberg. 

The  Gavenment  of  Wilna  contams 
35/)00  square  miles  and  1,350,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  plain,  with  some  slight  ele- 
vations, woods,  morasses  and  lakes.  In 
general,  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
much  grain,  flax  and  hemp.  The  manu- 
fiictuies  are  unimportant  The  inhabit- 
anis  are  Lithuanians,  Lettes,  Poles,  Jews, 
Gieeks,  Tatan^  Russians  and  Germans. 

WiLSOif,  Richard^an  English  landscape 


painter,  was  bom  at  Pineges,  in  Mont- 
gomeiyshire,  in  1714.  After  receiving  a 
classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  London^ 
and  placed  as  a  pupil  with  an  obscure 
portrait  painter.  On  leaving  his  master^ 
he  fiist  practised  in  the  same  branch  of 
his  profesrion  in  London,  but  with  no 
great  success.  At  length  he  went  to  Ita- 
fy,  where  he  occasionally  exercised  his 
talents  in  studies  of  landacape;  and  at 
Venice  meetinff  with  Zuocarelli,  that 
artiat  perauadea  him  to  devote  hbnaelf 
wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  that  depart-* 
ment  of  the  art  in  wluch  he  attained  ao 
much  excellence.  After  ttaving  some 
time  at  Rome  and  Naplea,  where  he  ao- 
quired  creat  reputation,  he  returned  l)» 
England  in  1755,  and  aettled  in  the  me- 
tropolis. He  had  for  a  while  much  em- 
ployment; but  be  was  at  length  doomed 
to  undergo  indiflerenoe  and  neglect,  and 
was  reduced  to  solicit  the  office  of  libr^ 
rian  to  the  royal  academy,  of  which  hm 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  He 
died  in  May,  1783.  His  taste  was  exqui- 
nte;  and  whatever  came  from  his  easel 
bore  the  stamp  of  elegance  and  truth.  If 
posthumous  lame  could  compensate  for 
contemporary  ne^^ect,  the  fate  of  Wilson 
might  be  considered  as  fortunate ;  for  he 
has  been  ranke<l  among  the  greatest  art- 
ists of  modem  tknes. 

Wilson,  James,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  bom  in 
Scodand  about  the  year  1743.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  iarmer.  He  studied 
successively  at  Glasgow,  St  Andrews  and 
Edinburgb,  and  then  left  Scotland  for 
America.  He  arrived,  in  1766^  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  first  employed  as 
a  tutor  in  the  Philadelphia  college  and 
academy,  in  vHiich  capacity  he  acquired  a 
hiffh  reputation  as  a  cwssical  scholar.  In 
a  fow  months,  however,  he  relinquished 
that  occupation,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Dickinson.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  began  to  practise,  first  at  Read- 
ing, and  then  at  Carlisle.  From  the  lat- 
ter place  he  removed  to  Annapolis,  and, 
in  1778,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  to  reside duringthe  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  elected,  in  1775,  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  took  his  seal  on  the 
10th  of  May.  He  was  a  uniform  advo- 
cate of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
though  he  may  have  thought,  perhaps, 
that  the  measure  was  brought  forward 
prematurely :  he  voted  in^  favor  of  it,  as 
well  on  the  Ist  of  July,  in  opposition  to 
the  miiiori^  of  his  colleagues  fiom  Penn- 
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sgrhrMua,  as  on  the  4tli,  in  coBJuncdon 
widi  the  majority.  In  1777,  he  was  an- 
pecaeded  in  congreaL  throii|;h  the  influ- 
enoe  of  party  apirit ;  but,  in  1782,  be  was 
agsin  hooored  with aaeat  A  few montha 
preTiously,  be  had  been  appointed,  by  the 
preaident  and  aupreme  executive  council, 
a  counaeUor  and  acent  for  Pennaylvania, 
in  the  oontroTeray  between  that  atate  and 
Connecticut,  relating  to  certain  lands 
wkbin  the  charter  boundaiy  of  the  former, 
and  which  were  claimed  by  the  latter  as 
included  within  her  charter.  The  de- 
eiaion  waa  in  fiivor  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1779,  he  received  the  appointment  of  ad- 
vocate-general for  die  French  govern- 
ment in  the  U.  Statea,  an  office  the  duties 
of  which  were  both  arduous  and  deli- 
cate. He  resigned  it  in  1781,  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulties  respecting  the  mode 
of  remuneration.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  ffive  advice  in  fsach  cases  as  were 
hud  befere  him  by  the  ministers  and 
consula  of  France,  until  1783,  when  the 
French  transmitted  to  him  a  present  of 
ten  thousand  livrea.  In  1787,  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  fiamed  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
who  reported  the  draught  In  the  state 
convention  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  prin- 
cipally efficient  in  causing  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  adopted.  He  waa  subsequent- 
ly a  member  of  the  convention  which 
changed  the  constitution  of  Pennvf Ivania, 
to  render  it  conformable  to  that  of  the  U. 
States,  and,  being  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare,  was  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  making  the  draught  of  the 
necenary  finrm.  In  1789,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, ny  general  Washington,  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States; 
and,  whilst  on  a  circuit  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  discharge  of  his  functions 
as  such,  he  died  at  Edenton,  28th  of 
August,  1798,  aced  about  fif^-six  years. 
As  a  lawrer  ana  judse,  Mr.  w  ilson  was 
eminent  for  talent  and  integrity.  In  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  courteous,  kind  and  hos- 
pitable. His  political  and  lenl  disquisi- 
tions are  extant  in  three  volumes,  and 
much  esteemed. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Pais- 
ley, in  Scotiand,  in  1766.  His  parents 
were  industrious  people  of  an  humble 
rank  in  life ;  and  m  his  thirteenth  year, 
young  Wilson  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
weaver.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  three  years,  and  working  as  a  journey- 
man weaver  for  about  four  years,  during 
which  period  he  had  cultivated  his  mina 
by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  had 


abeady  given  indkatioBs  of  poetical  tal- 
ent, disgusted  with  the  confined  and  te- 
dious nature  cf  his  employment,  he  aban- 
doned the  loom,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
a  wandering  pedler.  Three  years  were 
apent  in  thia  mode  of  life ;  and,  in  1789, 
havin|^  aheady  prepared  a  volume  of  po- 
ems mr  publication,  he  offiwed  his  mus- 
lins, and  solicited  subscriptions  for  hia 
work  at  the  same  time.  Unsuccessful  in 
the  latter  object,  and  tired  of  a  pedler's 
life,  he  once  more  returned  to  the  loom. 
In  1791,  he  published  a  poem  under  the 
title  of  the  Laurel  Disputed,  on  the  com- 
paratiFB  merits  of  Allan  Ramsay  and 
Robert  Feigusson,  and,  in  17^  his  Watty 
and  Meg,  which,  having  appeared  anony- 
moualy,  was  ascribed  to  Bums.  Having 
aoon  aftM*  written  a  severe  satire  upon  a 
person  in  Paisley,  ^Hlaon  was  thrown  into 
prison:  he  was  likewise  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  as  a  member  of  the  socie- 
ty of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  who 
hailed  the  French  revolution  as  a  new 
morning  of  liberty ;  and,  impelled  by  these 
ciicumstances,  he  determined  to  come 
out  to  the  U.  States.  He  arrived  at  New- 
castie  in  1794,  and  again  reaumed  bis 
former  trade,  but,  sAer  a  while,  turned 
acbool-master,  acting  in  this  ci^mciQr  in 
several  places  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
while  thus  engaged  at  Kingseas,  near 
Philadelphia,  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bartram,  the  naturalist,  and  Mr. 
Lawaon,  an  engraver,  whose  tastes  and 
instructions  proved  the  occasion  of  call- 
ing out  his  own  talents.  He  had  already 
undertaken  some  long  excursions  for 
making  ornithological  researches,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study,  when  be 
was  enga^,  in  1806,  to  assist  in  editing 
the  American  edition  of  Rees^  Cydopaa- 
dia,  and  now  began  to  prepare  for  the 
pubhcation  of  his  work  on  American  or- 
nitholoffv.  The  first  volume  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1808,  and  the  seventh 
in  1813,  in  which  year  the  author  died 
The  interval  had  been  paased  in  explore 
ing  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  his  observations, 
collecting  specimens,  and  watching  the 
habits  of  birds  in  tiieir  native  haunts. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  this 
anreat  work  were  published  in  1814,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Ord,  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  several  of  his  exploring 
expeditions.  The  ninth  volume  contains 
a  notice  of  Wilson,  by  the  editor.  Three 
supplementary  volumes,  containing  Amer- 
ican birds  not  described  by  Wilson,  have 
been  published  by  Charies  Lucien  Bon»* 
parte  («>!.,  1635— 1838V 
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Wilson,  air  Robert  Thomas,  a  son  of 
an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  year  1777.  After  receiving  an  ez- 
eellait  education,  first  at  Westnanster, 
and  next  at  Winchester,  he  joined  (1794) 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  Fhm- 
ders,  as  a  volunteer,  and  before  the  end 
of  tiuree  years,  he  became  a  captain.  He 
was  present  in  all  the  encounters  which 
took  place  at  that  time,  while  the  English 
remiuned  on  the  continent.  On  the  34th 
of  April,  1794,  a  few  days  after  he  re- 
eeived  his  first  commission,  he  was  one 
of  eig^t  officers,  with  a  sniall  detachment 
of  dragoons,  who,  by  a  daring  attack  on 
a  formidable  division  of  the  enemy,  had 
Che  good  fortune  to  prevent  Francis,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  from  being  taken 
prisoner.  For  this  service,  the  officers 
were  first  rewarded  with  a  medal,  and 
sabsequentlr  with  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa.  During  the  rebellk>n  in  Ire- 
land, he  served  on  the  staff  as  aid-de- 
camp to  major-gederal  St  John,  and,  in 
1799,  went  to  Holland,  and  bore  a  pert  in 
all  the  actions  which  took  place  there. 
In  1800,  he  succeeded  to  a  majority  in 
Hompesch's  mounted  riflemen;  and  in 
the  following  year,  be  was  employed  in 
Egfpt,  and  was  present  at  the  different 
actions  which  took  place  in  that  country. 
(See  Ef^  Campaign  in.)  In  1802,  af- 
ter havmg  previously  given  to  the  press  a 
translation  of  Regnier's  State  of  Egypt,  he 
published  a  Historical  Account  of  the 
British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  with  some 
Important  Facts  relative  to  General  Bo- 
naparte (4to.).  In  the  compilation  of  this 
volume,  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother, 
and  by  Mr.  Roworth,  a  printer,  who  hav- 
ing copied  into  it  some  exaggerated  Turk- 
irii  stories,  which  had  been  printed  in  an 
ofaecure  pamphlet  at  Constantinople,  the 
book  so  accorded  with  the  party-preju- 
dices of  the  day,  that  it  obtained  an  un- 
precedented circulation,  and,  being  hon- 
ored with  royal  patronage,  became  an 
object  of  public  complaint  fiom  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  No  satisfaction  be- 
ing obtuned,  the  first  consul  caused  the 
counter-report  of  colonel  Sebastiani  to 
be  published,  which  led  to  complaints 
from  tlie  English  government ;  and  the 
controversy  engendered  so  much  ill- 
blood  as  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
subsequent  war.  His  next  literary  pro- 
duction came  out  in  1804,  with  the  title 
of  an  Inquiiy  into  the  present  State  of 
the  Military  Force  of  the  British  Empire, 
widi  a  View  to  its  Reor^nization,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  decided  reproba- 
tion of  the  practice  of  corporal  poniBb<' 


ment  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  the  merit 
of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  that  fiacrant 
railitaiy  abuse.  After  having  held  the 
situation  of  inspecting  field-officer  of 
yeomanry  in  the  western  counties,  he 
was  once  more  taken  into  active  servic^ 
and  assisted  at  the' capture  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  18(fe,  he  accompanied 
lord  Hutchinson  to  the  continent,  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Russia,  and  was  pres- 
ent in  all  the  battles  fought  by  the  allied 
armies,  fh>m  the  battle  of  Pultusk  to  that 
of  Friedland.  Afler  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit, he  was  received  at  Petersburg,  by 
the  emperor  Alexander,  with  marks  of 
distinguished  fiivor.  Of  the  contest  be- 
tween France  and  the  allied  powers,  he, 
in  1811,  published  a  narrative,  with  the 
title  of  an  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in 
Poland  in  1806  and  1807,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Character  and  Composition  of  the 
Russian  Army  (4to.).  In  1808,  he  was 
despatched  to  Portugal,  where  he  formed 
the  ro^al  Lusitanian  legion,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  was  encaged  in  various  en- 
counters. At  the  action  of  Bancs,  though 
his  corps  was  eventually  routed,  he  be- 
haved with  distinguished  braveiy.  In 
1812,  he  was  sent  to  Russia,  as  British 
military  correspondent  with  the  allied 
armies,  and  was  in  the  principal  actiona 
which  took  place  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
At  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  he  stormed  the 
village  of  Gross  G6r8chen,  and  remained 
master  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Af- 
ter the  peace,  he  visited  Paris ;  and  the 
port  which  he  took  in  rescuing  Lavalette 
nnom  his  persecutors  is  well  known,  and 
remembered  to  his  honor.  (See  Lavth 
UUe,)  He  was  censured  in  the  general 
orders  issued  by  the  duke  of  York,  but 
was  applauded  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  wcM-ld.  In  1817,  sir  Robert  pub- 
lished a  Sketch  of  the  Mititai^  and  Po- 
litical Power  of  Russia.  This  brought 
upon  him  a  calumnious  attack  from  the 
Quarteriy  Review,  to  which  he  replied 
with  spirit  Sir  Robert  Wilson  next  went 
to  Colombia,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
under  Bolivar,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Endand,  and,  at  the  general  election  in 
1818,  was  elected  one  of  the  members 
for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  In  par- 
liament, he  voted  for  reform  and  retrench- 
ment, and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  injured  queen  Caroline.  This  was 
an  inexpiable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
government,  and  an  opportunity  waa 
soon  found,  or  rather  mtule,  to  punish 
him.  His  exertions  to  prevent  blood- 
shed, at  the  queen's  ftmeral,  having  been 
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ndiBEepreiented,  the  sovereign  exercised 
the  unusual  prerogatiTB  of  dimnissiiig  him 
from  the  anny ;  and  he  was  thus  deprived 
of  several  thousand  pounds,  which  his 
eoinmis8|ions  had  cost  him.  A  public 
subscription  was  entered  into,  which 
amounted  to  several  thousands,  to  indem- 
niiy  him  ibr  his  losses.  Having  subse- 
quentlv  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  was  or- 
dered by  the  notice  to  quit  France  within 
three  days.  On  the  declaration  of  war, 
by  France,  against  Spain,  in  1823,  air 
Kobert,  notwithstanding  British  subjects 
were  prohibited  taking  part  with  either 
of  the  nelligerents,  hastened  to  the  Penin- 
sula to  join  the  constitutional  cause.  He 
received  a  poet  in  the  army  of  the  cortes, 
was  wounded  at  Corunna,  and,  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  downftU  of  his  narQr 
(see  AMitfi),  fled  to  Lisbon,  where,  now- 
ever,  he  was  forbidden  to  land,  and,  retir- 
ing to  Cadiz,  remained  there  till  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ci^r  by  the  French.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  effi>rts  in  &vor  of  the 
constitutional  or  revolutionary  cause  in 
Spain,  ibe  kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia, 
and  the  emperois  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
derived  him  of  the  orders  which  they 
had  bestowed  on  him  for  former  services. 
In  1896,  he  was  reelected  member  of  par- 
liament by  Southwark.  Having  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  reform  bill,  sir  Robert 
Wilson  was  thrown  out  in  the  elections 
of  April,  1831. 

Wilson,  John,  professor  of  moral  phi- 
k)sophy  in  the  univenity  of  Edinbun^, 
vras  bom  ht  Paidey,  in  Scotland,  in  1789. 
He  inherited  a  connderablesum  from  his 
fiuher,  but  soon  lost  it  in  a  mercantile 
speculation.  While  quite  young,  he  ran 
away  from  his  home,  and  served  at  sea 
as  a  shipboy ;  and  he  subsequently  had 
serious  mtentions  of  penetrating  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends  to  give  up  so  wild  a  pvoiect  He 
was  educated  ai  Magdalen  collefpe,  Ox- 
ford, and,  while  there,  obtained,  m  1806, 
sir  Roger  Newdigate's  prise  for  the  best 
poem  on  a  given  theme.  The  subject  of 
nis  poem  yfsi  a  recommendation  of  the 
study  of  ancient  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.  While  at  Oxford,  Wilson  was 
distingultfhed  as  an  excellent  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  a  powerful  pugilist  On  quildng 
the  universitv,  he  went  to  reside  on  his 
estate  near  the  lake  of  Windermere,  in 
Westmoreland.  On  the  death  of  doctor 
Brown,  the  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart 
in  the  university  of  Edinbui|^h,  Wilson 
became  the  candidate  to  fill  the  vacant 
office.  His  election  was  violentiv  op- 
nosed  ;  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtain- 


faigthe  chair.  His  bearing  towards  his 
pupils  is  most  engaging ;  his  lectnres  al- 
ways talented  and  splendid,  and  not  un» 
frequently  adorned  by  bursts  of  impas- 
sioned doquence.  Wilson's  principsi 
prose  worics  are  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life ;  Triab  of  Margaret  Lvi^ 
dajr ;  the  Foresters,  &c.  The  titles  of  his 
chief  poems  are  City  of  the  Plague ;  the 
Isle  or  Palms;  and  An  Evening  in  Fur> 
nesB  Abbev.  As  a  poet,  he  Moius  lo 
the  lake  school,  and  possesses  considere- 
ble  descriptive  and  imaginadve  powers. 
Professor  Wilson  is  likewise  understood 
to  be  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  an  extremely  clever,  but  vim- 
lent  and  scurrilous  pubueation,  &e  sbiKnr 
manifested  in  which  is  but  a  poor  set-off 
for  its  fbstian,  prejudice,  flippancy  and 
malmity. 

WiNCBBSTBK ;  a&  ancient  dly  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hampshire,  near  the  river  Itchin. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  from  east  to 
west,  and  contains  nine  parish  churches. 
It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  mihtary  sta- 
tions. During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  it  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  but 
was  soon  rivalled  by  London.  Its  com^ 
merce  was  also  obstructed  by  various  ac- 
cidents I  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
it  received  a  blow,  in  the  disw>lution  of 
monasteries  and  the  destruction  of  r^- 
gk»us  houses;  after  which,  Windbiestnr 
eoDtained  scarcely  any  thinff  more  than  a 
shadow  of  its  former  granoeur.  In  tho 
reign  of  Charles  I,  the  city  and  castle  of 
Wmebester,  which  remained  fiuthful  to 
that  monarch,  were  compelled  to  surren* 
der  to  Cromwell,  who  destroyed  the  worfai 
of  the  castle,  together  with  the  fbrtifiea- 
tkms  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester IS  one  of  most  interesting  build- 
ing in  England.  The  ori^al  structure, 
bulk  by  Saxon  kings,  is  entirely  destroyed. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  cathedral 
was  rebuik  by  bishop  Walkelin.  The 
neit  improvement  vnis  undertaken  by 
William  de  Edyngton,  treasurer  to  Ed- 
ward UI,  and  was  finished  by  bishop 
Wykeham  in  1394 :  the  eastem  part  was 
rebuilt  at  the  bc^ntng  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  is 
556  feet  Next  to  the  cathedral,  in  inter- 
est and  antiquity,  stands  the  college  of  St 
Mary's,  founded  by  Wykeham  m  1387^ 
as  a  nursery  for  his  New  College  at  Ox- 
ford. The  foundation  provides  for  a  war^ 
dim,  ten  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  one 
master,  three  chaplains,  besides  many 
subordinate  members.  The  buildingn 
consist  of  two  quadrangles,  a  cloiatert 
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Hbnuty,  and  •  lame  modem  aehool-rooiii. 
The  wiodows  ^  tbe  ehapd  are  fitted 
widkecainad  Am;  and  oyer  die  ahark 
apicture  (by  Le  MoiDe)of  die  Sahitadon. 
Tbe  tower,  built  in  the  fiAeenth  century, 
is  remaikable  fiir  ita  syminetiy.  Over  the 
aehool-rooai  door  ia  a  bronze  etatue  of 
Wykeham,  cast  bj  Gibber  (1698).  The 
eccleriaatical  buikfin^B  in  thie  city  were 
fbrmeriy  numerous,  the  cburchea  and 
chapela  alone  amounting  to  upwards  <^ 
ninety,  and  several  having  coUms  and 
monasteries  attached  to  them.  Scarcely 
twelve  of  them  now  remain.  Here  are 
several  meeting-houses  lor  diasenten. 
Near  the  college  are  the  ruins  of  the  cel^ 
biated  episcopal  reaidence,  called  Wolve- 
sey  casue,  destroyed  by  GromweU,  in 
1646.  Winchescer  casde,  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  occupied  the  not 
where  the  palace,  erected  bv  Chailea  II, 
now  stands,  and  which,  durmg  the  war, 
was  convened  into  a  barrack.  The  area 
of  the  casde  was  about  850  feet  in  lenj^ 
north  and  south,  and  250  in  breadth.  The 
chapel  belonging  to  the  castle  has  been 
converted  into  a  county  haU.  At  the  eaet 
end  ia  suq)ended  the  curioaitv  called  ^ 
ikm^B  round  tahky  which  tradition  has  at- 
tributed to  kinff  Arthur.  Near  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  Widow's  coUeae,  founded  by 
bishop  Bforley,  for  the  rehcts  of  deceased 
cleigymen.  The  city  contains  two  alms- 
bouaea,  and  a  great  numbci'  of  charitable 
bequests  betong  to  it  In  the  town-hall 
are  the  city  arohives,  the  original  Win- 
chester bushel,  given  by  king  Edgar, 
with  other  measures,  both  for  quantity  and 
length,  fixed  as  standards  by  succeeding 
princes,  and  various  curious  memorials 
of  antiqui^.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town 
ii  an  obelisk,  having  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  calamities  occasioned 
bv  the  plaffue,  in  941,  1348  and  1668. 
Two  members  are  sent  to  pariiament 
Winchester  has  very  litde  trade.  An  an- 
cient wool-combing  manufiictory  still  ex- 
isls  in  it;  and,  of  we  years,  the  silk  man- 
ufacture haa  been  indroduced.  There  is 
a  navigable  river  or  canal  to  Southamp- 
ton. All  the  public  business  of  Hamp- 
shire ia,  however,  transacted  here.  Its 
cathedral  and  its  college  ensure  to  it  the 
residence,  also,  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  superior  clergy,  with  their  fiunilies. 
Population,  9212 ;  11)  miles  N.  N.  E.  fh>m 
Southampton,  and  63  S.  W.  from  London. 
WiiicHKSTKR  BvsHEL  ;  the  EngUsh 
sluidaid  until  1826^  when  the  imperial 
standard  buahel  was  introduced.  (See 
MumtrtB.)  The  Wmchester  bushel  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  inchaa  wide  and  eight 


deep,  and  contaiDa  2150.42  euhie 
inchea,  whue  the  imperial  standanl  bushel 
containa  221840  cuoic  inchea«— To  con- 
vert Winchester  bushels  into  imperial 
bushels,  multiply  the  Winchester  measure 
by  31.  and  divide  by  32.  The  name  of 
the  old  measure  was  derived  fiom  the 
cirenmstance  that  the  standard  measure 
waa  kept  at  Winchester.  (<|.  v.) 

WmcKBL,  Theresa  Enulia  Henrietta, 
an  artist  at  Dreaden,  bom  in  1784,  cele- 
brated for  her  copiea  of  the  productions 
of  the  best  old  mssters,  formed  herself  in 
die  gallery  of  Dreaden.  (q.  v.)  In  1806, 
she  visited  Paris  vnth  her  mother,  to 
study  the  works  of  art  accumulated  there, 
and  remained  in  that  city  two  years  and  a 
half.  David  said  that  no  one  could  equal 
her  in  copying  Correggio.  Her  motner 
havipff  lost  her  fortune,  the  dauahter  em- 
ployed her  talents  for  music  ana  painting 
for  their  common  support  Several  of 
her  paintings  are  used  as  altar  piecea. 
Her  fetters  from  Paris  have  been  publish- 
ed, and  she  has  fomished  contributions  to 
periodicala,  to  Haase's  Pocket  Encyck>- 
pndia,  and  to  the  ComoenatUmM-Ltxwon, 

WiNCKBLiiAZiii,  John  Joachim.  This 
scholar,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
criticism  and  history  of  art,  and  the  study 
of  antiques,  wss  born  at  Stendal,  in  Alt- 
mark,  Dec.  9,  1717,  ani  wa^.  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker.  Extreme  poverty  could  not 
suppress  his  eariy -awakened  love  of 
study.  The  school-master  of  his  native 
place  soon  became  attached  to  him,  and 
took  him  into  his  family.  After  having 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  went,  in  1735,  to  a  ^mna- 
sium  at  Berlin,  and  thence  on  foot  to 
Hamburg,  in  order  to  purchase  some  an- 
cient classics,  with  money  begged  on  the 
way.  In  1738,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Halle,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  on 
a  small  stipend,  and  the  contributions  of 
others ;  but,  as  ancient  literature  and  the 
belles-lettres  interested  him  more  than 
theology,  he  neglected  the  lectures,  but 
assiduouslv  fieuuented  the  libraries,  and 
occupied  himself  with  the  ancients.  After 
having'been  a  private  tutor  and  an  usher 
for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  inde&ti^le 
zeal,  he  applied,  in  1748,  to  the  minister, 
count  von  BCmau,  of  N6thenitz,  near 
Dresden,  and  offered  his  services  ss  a 
librarian.  The  count  had  ab^eady  a  libra- 
rian, but  expressed  his  willingness  to  ap- 
point him  secretary  of  the  library,  with  a 
salary  of  ein^ty  rix-dollars.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  fived  aome  years  empfeved 
partly  in  his  private  studies^  partly  in  labor 
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for  the  count.  The  proximity  of  Dres- 
.  den,  with  its  rich  treasures  of  aort,  and  the 
aequaintance  of  some  artists,  awakened 
in  him  a  love  of  the  arts.  To  visit  Italy, 
the  native  country  and  the  home  of  the 
arts,  was  now  the  great  object  of  his 
wishes.  At  length,  fiither  Ranch,  the 
coniessor  of  the  king  of  Poland,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  Rome  by  a  small  pension. 
In  1744,  he  formidly  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  left  the  service  of  count 
Bfinau;  but,  before  going  to  Rome,  be 
remained  for  a  time  in  Dresden,  devoted 
10  the  study  of  the  arts.  In  the  autumn 
of  1755,  he  set  out  for  Rome  with  a  pen- 
8k>n  from  the  king  of  200  riz-doUars  for 
two  years.  There  he  soon  found  friends 
and  patrons,  and  had  an  audience  of 
Benedict  XIV,  who  received  him  ^- 
ciouslv,  and  promised  him  his  protection. 
Winckelmann  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem 
art  In  the  sgnng  of  1758,  he  visited  Na- 
ples, where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  men,  and  obtained 
access  to  the  antiquities  of  Portici,  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  After  an  absence 
of  ten  weeks,  he  returned  to  Rome.  In 
September,  1758,  at  the  repeated  invitation 
of  count  Munzel  Stosch,  who  had  inherited 
from  his  uncle  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  cabinets  of  gems,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Florence,  where  he  spent  nine 
months  in  arranging  and  making  a  cata- 
logue of  that  cmlection.  This  catalogue 
appeared  at  Florence,  under  the  title  JLk" 
scripHon  dts  Pierrts  prav6es  duftu  Banm 
de  Stosch.  About  this  time,  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  librarian,  and  superintend- 
ent of  antiquities  to  cardinal  Albani,  who 
gave  him  the  use  of  his  house,  and  a  sala- 
17  of  120  scudi.  In  the  summer  of  lt60, 
he  finished  the  Animerkungtn  aher  die 
Bavkurut  der  MUn^  which  was  published 
two  years  after  in  Germany.  In  1762, 
Winckelmann,  in  company  with  count 
Brfihl,  agahi  visited  Naples  and  its  re- 
markable envnx>n8,  and  soon  after  gave 
the  discoveries  and  observations  made 
there  to  the  public,  in  his  Letter  to  Count 
Briihl  respectingthe  Discoveries  made  at 
Herculanenm.  Five  years  afterwards,  he 
published  his  Monumenti  antichi  ineidiii, 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  for  the  liene- 
fit  of  the  Italians.  In  1763,  he  published 
a  small  essav  On  the  Perception  of  the 
Beautiful.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  all  the  antiquities 
in  and  about  Rome,  with  a  monthly  sala- 
ry of  12 — 15  scudi.  In  the  beginning  of 
1764,  appeared  his  principal  work, 
OeschiehU  der  KmmL  In  the  same  spring, 


he  made  a  third  joamey  to  Na^s,  ihc 
results  of  which  he  publuhed  in  the  JVh- 
chriekten  von  der  neiuHtn  HerculamBeken 
EtUdeekungen.     In  1767,  he  published 
Notes  to  his  History  of  Art.    In  April, 
1768,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Germany. 
He  arrived  at  Vienna  May  12,  and  was 
received  with  great  honor  by  prince  Kau- 
nitz   and  others,  and  was  presented,  at 
Schonhrunn,  to  the  empress  Maria  Tlie- 
resa,  who  received  hun  with  distincticND, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  presents  of  value ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  depan- 
ed  for  Trieste.    There  he  was  jomed  bj 
an  Italian,  named  Francesco  Arcange- 
]i,  a  villain,  who  had  been,  a  short  time 
before,  condemned  to  death  in  Vienna, 
but  had  been  pardoned,  and   banished 
from  the  countty.    His  obsequiousness 
won  the  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting 
Vl^inckelmann,  who  thoughdessly  showed 
him  his  gold  medals,  and  other  articles 
of  value.    Arcangeli  undertook  the  care 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  journey,  while  Winck- 
elmann remained  in  the  inn.    June  8,  as 
he  sat  wridnff  at  table,  the  Itahan  en- 
tered his  chamber  to.announce  his  sudden 
departure,  and  to  take  leave.  -  He  asked 
to  see  once  more  the  gold  medab ;  and, 
while  Winckelmann  was  kneelinff  before 
the  box,  about  to  take  them  out,  die  Ital- 
ian threw  a  noose  around  his  neck,  and 
inflicted  five  mortal  stabs  in  the  belly  of 
the  unfortunate  man,  and  then  fled,  with- 
out taking  any  thing.    He  was  subse- 
quently appi^ended,  and  t»okenonthe 
wheel.    Winckelmann  expired  in  a  few 
hours,  having  made  his  will,  in  which  he 
appointed  cudjnal  Albani  his  sole  heir. 
His  manuscript  of  the  second  edidon  of 
the  Gtachichtt  der  Kunst,  which  he  carri- 
ed about  him,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  imperial  academy  of  fine  arts  at 
Vienna,  which,  iti  1776,  caused  an  edition 
to  be  pubiisbed  from  it.    The  great  merit 
of  Winckelmaim  consists  in  his  elucida- 
tion of  the  principles  of  art,  and  his  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  art  in  their  true 
character  and  connexion.    His  treatises, 
moreover,  contain  a  great  mass  of  histori- 
cal illustrations.    With  the  exception  of 
the  M(mumeni%  inedUiy  the  Description  du 
Picrres  gravies,  and  the  various  collec- 
tions of  letters,  all  his  works  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  begun  by  Femow, 
and   finished   by    Meyer   and    Schulze 
(Dresden,  1808—17, 7  vols.)--See  GMie's 
excellent  treatise  WinckehMmn  vmd  9em 
JdhrkunderL    A  supplement  to  the  bio- 
graphical and  literary  notices  of  Winckel- 
mann   has   been   published   by  Gurlitt 
(Hamburg,  1820). 
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WnvcssutisB.  (See  WMdnetL) 
WiJiD ;  •  seBflible  current  in  the  atmos- 
piiere.  Tlie  wadaoB  of  the  atmoephero 
ore  Bubject,  in  MMne  degree,  to  tbe  eame 
laws  as  thoae  of  the  deneer  fluifle.  If  we 
remove  a  {MNtioii  of  water  in  a  lafge  ree- 
emoir,  we  see  the  sunounding  water  flow 
in  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  and,  if  we 
impel  in  any  direction  a  certain  portion, 
an  equal  quantity  mores  in  a  contrary 
direction,  from  the  same  cause ;  or  if  a 
portioD,  being  rarefied  by  heat,  or  con- 
densed by  cold,  ascends  in  the  one  in- 
stance and  descends  (n  the  other,  a  eoun- 
ter-corrent  is  the  visible  and  natural  re- 
sult; and  simUar  effects  are  found  to  ibl- 
low  the  same  causes  in  the  atmospheric 


fluid ;  thus  no  wind  can  blow  without  a 
counter  or  opposite  current ;  nor  can  any 
wind  arise  without  a  prefious  derange- 
ment of  the  general  eqmfibrium,  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  which  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  ascent  of  the  air  over  cer- 
tain tracts  heated  by  the  sun ;  2.  evaporsr 
tioD,  causing  an  actual  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  atmosphere ;  3.  rain,  snow, 
&0.,  causing  an  actual  decrease  in  its  v<d- 
ume,by  the  destruction  of  the  vapor.  In 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  (vol.  51st),  there 
is  a  table  of  the  difierent  velociticB  and 
forces  of  winds,  drawn  fitnn  a  considera- 
ble number  of  fiicts  and  experiments, 
which  give  the  following  results :— 


Tefedty  of  tike  Wind. 

ICitM 

per  Hour. 

Feet 

per  Second. 

in  Avoirdupois  Pounds  and  ParU. 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
10 
15 
90 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 

eo 

80 
100 

1.47 

2.93 

4.4 

5.87 

7.33 

14.67 

22. 

29.34 

36.67 

44.01 

51.34 

58.68 

6aoi 

73.35 

88.02 

117.36 

146.7 

.005 
.020) 
.044 
.079; 
.123 
.492; 
1.107 
1.968 
a075( 
4.429] 
6.0*^  ( 
7.873' 
9.963 
19.300 
17.715 
31.490 

49iW0! 

Hardly  perceptible. 
Just  perceptible. 

Gently  pleasant 
-  Pleasant,  brisk. 
■  Very  brisk. 

High  wind 

Very  high  wind. 

Storm  or  tempest 

Great  storm. 

Hurricane. 

[  Hurricane    that   tears   up  trees,  and   cairiea 
[     buildings  before  it 

Currssts  thus  produced  may  be  peima- 
nent  and  general,  extending  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe ;  periodical,  as  in  the 
IndiBn  ocean,  or  vaiialole  and  occasional, 
or,  at  least,  uncertain,  as  the  winds  in  tem- 
perate climates..  General  or  permanent 
winds  blow  always  nearly  in  the  same 
dfa^cdon,  and  are  called  trade-umuU. 
{q,  V.)  On  the  north  of  the  equator,  their 
mrection  Is  fifom  the  north-east  (varying 
at  times  a  poim  or  two  of  the  compass 
Mch  way):  on  the  south  of  the  equator, 
diey  ]iroceed  fi^m  the  south-east.  The 
origin  of  them  is  this :  The  povrerAil 
hA  of  the  toRid  zone  rarefies,  or  makes 
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lighter,  the  air  of  that  re^on :  the  air,  in 
^consequence  of  this  rarefaction,  rises,  and, 
to  supply  its  place,  a  colder  atmosphere 
fnm  each  of  the  temperate  zohes  moves 
towards  the  equator.  But  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  polar  currents  in  the  ocean)  these 
north  and  south  winds  fiass  from  regions 
where  the  rotatorv  motion  of  the  earth's 
surfiice  is  less  to  those  where  it  is  greater. 
Unable  at  once  to  acquire  this  new  veloci- 
ty, they  are  left  behind,  and,  instead  of 
beinff  north  and  south  winds,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  earth's  sufface  did  not 
turn  round,  they  become  nortii-east  and 
south-east  winds.     The  space  included 
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between  the  seooDd  and  ifiAb  degrees  of 
north  latitude  is  the  internal  boundary  of 
the  two  winds;  and  this  space  experi- 
ences calms,  frequendy  intejTupted,  how- 
ever, by  y iolent  storms.  The  reason  why 
it  is  situated  to  the  north  of,  instead  of 
exactly  at,  the  equator,  seems  to  be,  that 
thc^northem  hemisphere  is  warmer  than 
the  southern;  for,  since  the  trade-winds 
#  are  the  result  o£  the  continual  ascent  of 
heated  air  in  the  equatorial  parts,  their  in- 
ternal boundary  will  be  where  the  princi- 
pal ascent  is  j^ing  on,  that  is,  where  the 
annual  temperature  is  the  highest,  which, 
on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  ine- 
quality of  temperature  in  the  two  hemi- 
qiheres,  will  not  be  at  the  eouator,  but 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  it  The  exter- 
nal limits  of  the  trade- winds  are,  at  a  me- 
dium, in  about  the  thiitieth  degrees  of 
north  and  south  latitude  respectively ;  but 
each  limit,  as  the  sun  approaches  the 
neighboring  tropic,  declines  farther  from 
the  equator.  The  position  of  the  sun  has 
an  influence,  also,  on  their  strength  and 
direction ;  for,  when  that  luminary  is  near 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  south-east  wind 
becomes  gradually  more  southerly,  and 
stronger,  and  the  north-east  weaker,  and 
more  easterly.  The  efiect  is  reversed 
when  be  gets  towards  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. The  trade-winds  would  blow  reg- 
ularly round  the  whole  globe  within  tiM 
distance  of  about  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
from  the  equator  each  way,  if  the  space 
within  those  limits  were  all  covered  with 
water;  but  the  uneven  surface  and  une- 

3ual  temperature  of  the  land  divert  and 
erange  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  trade- winds  are  constantly  experien- 
ced only  over  the  open  ocean.  The  larger 
the  expanse  of  ocean  over  which  they 
ranse,  the  more  steadily  they  blow ;  thus, 
in  the  Pacific,  they  are  commonly  more 
steady  than  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  in 
the  Soudi  than  in  the  North  Atlantic  In 
sailing  finom  the  Canaries  to  Cumana,  on 
the  north  coast  of  South  America,  it  is 
hard!  V  necessary  to  touch  the  sails  of  the 
veasel.  The  voyage  across  the  Pacific, 
from  Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mex- 
ica,  to  the  Philippine  islandsyia  performed 
with  equal  facility ;  and,  if  there  were  a 
channel  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
a  westward  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
China  would  be  more  speedy  and  safe  than 
the  usual  navigation  thither  round  the 
cape  of  Gfood  Hope.  The  only  interrup- 
tion to  the  evenness  of  this  voyage  would 
be  in  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  trade-wind  blows  im- 
petuously, and  is  sometimes  interrupted 


by  westerly  winds.  It  would  not  be  pos* 
siUe,  however,  to  return  by  the  same 
route,  because,  in  sailing  east,  way  must 
be  made  to  the  north wara,  in  order  to  get 
beyond  the  region  of  the  tnde  into  that  of 
the  variable  wmds.  Both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  current  of  the 
trade-winds  becomes  broader,  and  more 
direcdy  east  in  its  course,  as  it  advances 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  those  exten- 
sive basins.  On  the  west  coast  of  Afirica, 
owing  to  the  rarefiiction  which  the  air 
undeigoes  over  that  continent,  the  wind 
IS  mora]^  mined  towards  the  shore :  firom 
cape  Bojador  to  cape  Verde,  it  is  generally 
ncMth- west,  and  thence  to  the  islimd  of  St. 
Thomas,  under  the  equator,  it  bendn 
mduallyi  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to 
Uie  south-west  Along  the  coasts  of  Chile 
and  Peru,  a  south  wind  prevails.  These 
are  two  instances  of  the  intemipdon 
which  the  trade-winds  experience  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  masses  of  land.  In 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  south-east  tnide- 
wind  prevails  between  28^  and  10^  of 
south  latitude,  fin>m  within  a  few  decrees 
of  the  east  side  of  Madagascar,  neany  to 
the  coast  of  New  HoUand ;  but,  fh>m  the 
tenth  degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  north- 
em  shores  of  that  ocean,  the  unifimnity^ 
of  the  tropical  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  destroyed  by  the  monsoons  ((t  v.), 
which  belong  to  the  cla^  of  periodical 
winds.  These  blow  half  the  vear  fimn 
one  quarter,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
opposite  direction.  When  they  shift,  va- 
nahle  winds  and  violent  storms  prevail 
for  a  time,  which  render  it  dangerous  to 
put  to  sea.  Th^,  of  course,  aimer  partia] 
changes  in  particular  places,  owing  to  the 
form  and  position  or  the  lands,  and  to 
other  circumstances ;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  their  general  limits  and  di- 
rections. Northward  fix>m  the  third  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  a  south-west  wind 
blows  from  April  to  October ;  from  Octo- 
ber to  April,  a  north-east  These  mon- 
soons extend  over  die  China  sea;  but  here 
thev  incline  more  to  the  direction  of  north 
and  south.  Between  the  third  and  tenth 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  a  north-west 
wind  blows  fit>m  October  to  April,  and  a 
south-east  during  the  other  six  months  of 
the  year:  the  former  is  seldom  steady  in 
the  open  sea ;  but,  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary, it  sometimes  extends  northward  a 
degree  or  two  beyond  the  equator. 
These  two  monsoons  have  the  greatest 
strength  and  regularity  in  the  Java  seia, 
and  thence  eastward  towards  New  Guinea. 
The  &cts  above  exhibited  may  be  thus  sum- 
med up :    From  April  tp  October  a  somh- 
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west  wiDd  pfefBib  nflrth  of  the  equator; 
MNithward  of  this,  a  aoutfa-eaat  wind: 
fifMn  October  to  April,  a  north-eaat  wind 
north  of  the  equator,  and  a  north-weat 
between  the  equator  and  10^  of  south  hit- 
kude ;  south  of  this,  the  usual  trade- wind, 
which  is  in  motion  through  the  whole 
year.  In  attempting  to  accoimt  for  these 
raoTemeots  of  the  atmosphere  oyer  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  firat  thing  which  strikes 
us  is,  that  the  north-east  and  south-east 
monsoons,  which  are  found  the  one  on  the 
north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of 
the  equator,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
trade-winds  blowing  for  six  months,  and 
then  succeeded,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  by  winds  directly  opposite.  It  is 
also  to  be  noticed  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  the  northern,  and  the  north- 
west monsoon  in  the  southeni,  hemi- 
sphere, each  prerails  while  the  sun  is 
perpendicular  to  their  respecthre  regions. 
They  are,  therefore,-  connected  with  the 
immediate  presence  of  that  luminanr.  If 
the  Indian  ocean  were  not  boundeci,  as  it 
is,  br  land  on  the  north,  the  trade-winds 
irouud  blow  over  it  (at  least  in  the  central 
parts)  as  they  do  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
water,  owing  to  its  transparency,  is  yery 
litde  wanned  by  the  sun's  rays,  whereas 
the  land  is  powerfulhr  heated  b  v  them ; 
consequently,  when  the  sun  is  between 
the  e^piator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  In* 
dia,  Siam,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  be- 
come much  hotter  than  the  ocean;  the 
nr  oyer  them  is  rarefied,  and  ascends: 
colder  afar  then  rushes  iti  finom  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  a  south-west  wind  is  produced. 
When  the  sun,  however,  has  crossed  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  these  countries 
become  gradually  cool,  and  the  north- 
east trade-wind  resumes  its  course.  At 
the  same  time,  the  north-west  monsoon 
commences  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
in  consequence  of  the  air  over  New  Hol- 
land being  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  the 
sun.  The  monsoons  in  the  Red  sea  blow 
in  the  direction  of  the  shores ;  and  a  sim- 
ilar effect  is  observed  in  the  Mozambique 
channel,  between  Afirica  and  Madagascar, 
where  these  winds  foUow  the  line  of  the 
channel  On  the  coast  of  Brazil,  between 
cape  Sl  Augustine  and  tbe  island  of  St 
Catharine,  and  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  on 
the  west  of  tbe  isthmus  of  that  name,  pe- 
riodical winds  occur  somewhat  similar  to 
the  monsoons  of  Asia.  The  land  and 
sea-breezes,  which  are  common  on  coasts 
and  islands  sitoated  between  the  tropics, 
are  another  kind  of  periodical  vnnds. 
During  the  day,  the  air  over  the  land  is 


strongly  heated  by  the  sun,  and  a  oool 
breeze  acts  in  firomthesea;  but,  in  the 
night,  the  atmosphere  over  the  hmd  is 
cooled,  while  the  sea,,  and,  consequently, 
the  air  over  it,  retains  a  temperature  near- 
ly even  at  ail  times;  accordingly,  after 
sunset,  a  land-breeze  blows  off  the  shore. 
The  sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  about  ten 
in  the  forenoon,  and  lasts  till  six  bi  the 
evening.  At  seven,  the  land-breeze  be- 
pvBf  and  continues  till  eight  in  the  mom- 
mg,  when  it  dies  awav.  These  ahemate 
bieezes  are,  perhaps,  felt  more  powerfiiUy 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  elsewhere. 
Their  efiect  there  extends  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  leagues  from  the  land.  During 
summer,  the  sea-breeze  is  very  percepti- 
ble on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  sometimes  even  as  far  north  as  Nor- 
way. We  thus  perceive  that,  within  the 
limits  of  fi:om  twenty-eidbt  to  thirty  de- 
grees on  each  side  of  Uie  equator,  the 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  carried 
on  with  great  regularity ;  but,  beyond 
these  limits,  the  winds  are  extremely  va- 
riable and  uncertain,  and  the  obeervationa 
made  have  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfrctoiy 
theory  by  which  to  explain  diem.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  beyond  the  region 
of  the  trade-winds,  die  most  fiiequent 
movemente  of  the  atmosphere  are  from 
the  south-west  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  and  from  the  north-wes(  m  the 
south  temperste  zone.  This  remaik  must 
be  iimitea  to  winds  blowing  over  the 
ocean,  and  in  maritime  countries;  because 
those  in  the  interior  of  continents  are  in- 
fluenced by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
among  which  the  height  and  position  of 
chains  of  mountains  are  not  tbe  least  um- 
portant  These  south-west  and  north- 
west vrinds  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
most  probably  occasioned  in  the  following 
manner:  In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  a 
continual  ascent  of  afar,  which,  after  risinff, 
must  spread  itself  to  the  north  and  souSi 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  trad^ 
winds  below.  These  upper  currents,  be- 
coming cooled  above,  at  last  descend  and 
mix  themselves  with  the  lower  afar:  part 
of  them  may  perhaps  fall  man.  into  the 
trade-winds;  and  the  remauider,  pivsuing 
its  course  towards  the  poles,  occasion  the 
north-west  and  south-west  winds  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  has 
also  been  conjectured  tliat  these  winds 
may  freouentJy  be  caused  by  a  decompo- 
sition or  the  atmosphere  towards  the 
poles,  from  part  of  the  air  being  at  times 
converted  into  water.  (See  Jiameane, 
WkiHwmdtf  Ibraiattim,  iSlmioosi,  &c) 
The  following  faocs,  illustrative  of  the 
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ooane  of  tli0  wIndB  In  the  North  Atbntic,  1.  fay  recehnng  k  upon  mi 

are  of  pnctical  interesL    They  are  taken  neariy  vertical,  and  which  ^pve  motaoo  to 

fiom  a  statement  of  paaoagea  made  from  an  axis  nearly  horizontal,  m  which  caaa 

1818  to  1897,  embracing  a  period  of  ten  the  machine  »  called  a  verHeid  mmdmiU^ 

years,   and    oompriBing   188    complete  becauae  the  sails  moyein  a  Tertical  plana; 

voyages.  and,  2.  by  reeeivinff  it  upon  vertical  saib 

-,.                    /•        ikT      X7  -1.  which  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 

The  paasagea  from  New  YoA  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  axki,  mwhidi 

to  Liverpool,  dunng  this  pen-  Saae  it  is  called  a  horiunUal  wmdmSL 

od,a^ragedeach  .  .  .  .  .  .,.  24  days.  As  a  horizontal  windmill  conaiaia  of  ver* 

Those  from  Liverpool  to  New  tical  sails  moving  horizontaUy  round  a 

York,  ••••  v^  ••••••••  •^^  vertical  arbor  or  vrindahaft,  no  motion 

Shortest passagefrom  NewYoik  ,,,^^  ^^^  ^  ejmoainr.  it  to  the  aotioii 

to  Liverpool, m  December,.  .  16    «  ^^  ,^^^   as  tETSfea  of  the  wind 

Longest,  m  Decemlw,    ...  .  .  37    «  ^^  saite  on  one  side  would  bo 

Shortest  ^Mm  from  Liver-  counterbalanced  by  its  action  upon  die 

pooltoNewyork,Apnland  coitesponding  sails  on  the  oppoATaide. 

February, ^- '  V  '  •  •  *^  Hence k is  tScessaiy  either toacreen 4e 

Longest  passage,  December  to  saib  on  one  side  from  the  action  of  the 

Februaiy, 71    ^  wind,  or  to  construct  the  sails  in  sach  a 

Tliese  paasages  are  reckoned  Smm  ckf  to  manner  that,  when  thevracum  against  tha 

dty.  wind,  thcrv  preaent  onfy  theur  eSg^  to  its 

rnu                   ii-.     TkT  V  J-          -«j  •  action.     The  meAod  of  screening  the 

The  pasBages  ftomN.  Yorit  ayem^i^  returning  sails  from  the  wind  isadoptod 

Januaiy,  .  34days.    July,  .  .  .  24^days.  hi  Tarta^  and  aome  piovincea  of  S^ 

February,  24    -       ^**«^/ '  S    «  and  is  the  most  simple  that  has  been  5eJ 

March,  .  .  ^   "       September,25    «  ip^rhen  the  screen  Is  not  used,  the  seila 

^"^-  •  •  ^    u       2""^^  ^    u  nwy   be   fixed  like    fkNit-bp^s,    with 

May,  .  .  .  24    <<       November,^    ^  l^i^  ^^  ^^  chtmmferrace  of  a  kraa 

June,.. .25    «       Docember,24   ^  dniL  or  cyKoden  so  that,  whpn  th^  iSe 

Paasages  from  Liverpool  averaged  m.  !?  receive  Ae  action  of  ^e  vrind,  th^ 

JanuSy,  .  42dAys.Tuly,  .?.  4pdays.  ^  ^l^^^^Z^^^^.^ ^ 

February,   40    «       August,.  .  36   «  Z^  they  retorn  against  Aewmdjth^ 

March,.  .36   «       Se^ember,33    «  fold  down  upon  itecircumfete^ 

ApriT.  .  .  34    «       October.  .37    «  mgrawus  meAo&i  have  al»  been  dev^ 

May/  ...  35   «       November,  38   «  ^5™?l°«u^L*1  "^^a  •fT*  Hi! 

June, ...  38    «       December,  48    «  "H^^  \  ^"^  vertical  wmdma,  on  the 

^                                        '  other  hand,  the  arms  which  cany  thesMlB 

Bee  Romney's  Tableau  du   VnUs^  &c.  revolve  in  a  plane  freeing  the  wind*    In 

(Paris,  1806)  2  vols.),  and  the  Ammean  this  arrangement^  if  the  sails  were  in  the 

PhiUmphicaL  TramaelionB  (New  Series,  same  plane  with   the  arms,   the  wind 

vol.  ii.).  would  frdl  perpendicularly  upon  tibam, 

WiNO  IirsTRUMBNT8.(SeeJk«fnimefit9.)  and  merely  press  the  arms  agamst  the 

Windmills.     Poroponius  Sabinua  or  buildinff,  perpendicular  to.  the  plane  in 

Lettis,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  which  £ev  are  designed  to  move.    I^  on 

says  that  windmills  were  in  use  among  the  other  hand,  the  sails  were  perpendic- 

the  Romans;  but  the  silence  of  Vitnivius  ular  to  the  plane  in  which   the  arma 

and  Seneca,  who  have  spoken  of  the  ad-  move,  their  edges  would  be  presented  to 

vabtages  of  wind,  have  fed  many  writers  the  wind,  and  would,  therefore,  ofSat  no 

to  doubt  the   truth  of  this  statement  resistance,  and  there  would  be  no  motion. 

Some  authors  have  maintained  that  they  In  order  to  make  the  arms  revolve,  the 

were  used  in  France  in  the  sixth  century,  sails  must,  therefore,  be  placed  in  some 

while  othere  are  of  opinion  that  they  direction  mtermediate  between  thoaeof 

wen  brouffht  into  Europe  by  the  cru-  the  wind  and  the  plane  in  which  the  anna 

seders;  and  Gibbon  (ch.  61)  says  that  they  revolve.     In  determining  the  angle   at 

were  first  invented  in  the  diy  country  of  which  the  planes  of  the  sails  should  be 

Asia  Minor.    It  is  certam  that  they  were  inclined  to  the  axis  of  motion,  or  the 

in  use  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe  direction  of  the  vnnd,  it  is  necessary  to 

in  the  twelfth  century.    (See  Beckmann's  consider  the  anil  in  motion ;  and  the  neg- 

History  ofbivenHon»y  vol.  i.)    When  wind  lect  of  this  element  in  the  calculation  hna 

is  employed  as  the  fiiat  mover  of  mar  led  to  very  great  errora  in  theoretieal  cai- 

chineiy ,  it  may  be  applied  in  two  ways-^  ouhttioiiB.    The  sail  being  in  motion,  tha 
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TBloeitiei  of  die  sail  and  the  wind  miut 
both  be  taken  into  acooant;  fo,if  the  aul 
moved  befixre  the  wind  with  a  speed  equal 
10  that  of  the  wind  itself  no  emct  would 
be  produced.  The  effect  will  depend  on 
the  diflforeace  of  the  velocities,  that  being 
the  Telocity  with  which  the  nind  strikes 
the  sail.  Now,  as  the  obHquitT  of  the 
sail  to  the  wind  should  depend  on  the 
finee  with  which  the  wind  acts  upon  it, 
and  as  those  parts  of  the  sail  which  are 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  motion  more 
more  slowly  than  those  which  are  more 
remote,  it  follows  that  die  position  of  the 
sail  riiould  yary  at  difibrent  distances 
from  the  centre  of  rotation.  From  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Smeaton  on  this  sub- 
fKt  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1759^ 
it  appears  that  the  following  positions  are 
the  best  Suppose  the  radius  to  be  di- 
vided into  six  equal  parts,  and  call  the 
first  part,  beginning  from  the  centre,  one, 
the  second  two,  and  so  on,  the  extreme 
port  being  six^— 

Aagle  Angle  with  Uie 

with  Plane  of  Motion,  or 

No.        UwAzli.        Angle  of  Weatber. 

1  ...  73^ 18° 

2  ...  71 .19 

3  ...  72 18 

4  ...  74 16 

5  ...  771 124 

6. ..83 7 

As  it  is  necessary  that  a  windmill  should 
fiiee  the  wind  from  whatever  point  it 
Mows,  the  whole  machine,  or  a  part  of  it, 
must  be  capable  of  turning  horizontally. 
Sometimes  the  whole  mill  is  made  to  turn 
upon  a  strong  vertical  post,  and  is  there- 
fore called  a  post  ndU;  but,  more  com- 
monly, the  roof  or  head  only  revolves, 
earnring  with  it  the  windwheel  and  its 
■han,  the  weisht  being  suppoited.  oa  fric- 
tion rollers.  In  order  that  the  wind  itself 
may  regulate  the  position  of  the  mill,  a 
huge  vane,  or  weathercock,  is  placed  on 
the  side  which  is  opponte  the  sails,  thus 
turning  them  always  to  the  wind.  But 
in  large  mills  the  motion  is  regulated  by 
a  small  supplementary  windwheel,  or 
pair  of  sails,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
vane,  and  situated  at  right  angles  with 
the  principal  windwheel.  When  the 
windmill  is  in  its  proper  position,  with  its 
shaft  parallel  to  the  wind,  the  supple- 
mentary sails  do  not  tura.  But  wnen 
the  wind  changes,  they  are  immediately 
brought  into  action,  and,  by  turning  • 
ssries  of  wheelwork,  they  gradually  bring 
round  the  head  to  its  proper  position.^- 
Aigtuimeni  of  StOs.  On  account  of  the 
ineonstant  nature  of  tiie  motion  of  the 
18* 


wind,  it  is  necessary  to  hav«  some  pro- 
vision finr  accommodating  the  resistance 
of  the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  com- 
mcmly  done  by  clothing  and  unclothing  tiie 
sails ;  that  is,  by  covering,  with  canvass 
or  thin  boards,  a  greater  or  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  frame  of  the  sails,  according 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  at  different  times. 
A  method  hss  been  devised  for  producing 
the  same  efiect,  by  altering  the  obliquity 
of  the  sails ;  aiid  windmills  have  been  so 
made  as  to  regulate  their  own  adjustment 
by  the  force  of  the  wind.  If  we  suppose 
a  windmill,  or  windwheel,  to  consist  of 
four  arms,  and  that  the  sails  were  con- 
nected to  these  arms  at  one  edge  by 
means  of  sprincs,  the  yielding  of  these 
springs  would  aUow  the  sails  to  turn  back 
when  the  wind  should  blow  with  vio- 
lence; and  their  elasticity  would  bring 
them  up  to  the  wind  whenever  its  force 
abated.  This  eftect  has  been  produced 
by  a  weight  acting  on  the  sails  through  a 
series  of  levers.  A  loose  iron  rod,  pass- 
inj^  through  the  centre  of  the  axle  of  the 
¥nndwheel,  receives  the  action  of  the 
weight  at  one  end,  and  communicates  it 
to  the  sails  at  the  other. 

WiHDPrPB  (trachea);  a  cartilaginous 
and  membranous  canal,  through  which 
the  afar  passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper 
part,  called  the  larynxy  is  composed  of 
nve  cartilages,  the  uppermost  of  which, 
called  the  qngloUta  (q.  v.),  closes  the 
passage  to  the  lungs,  when  a  person  is  in 
the  act  of  swallowing.  The  two  front 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  the  thyroides,  or 
Adam%  apple,  and  the  annular,  which 
resemMes  a  ring,  may  be  folt  directly 
under  the  skin.  The  various  cartilaces 
of  the  larynx  are  united  to  each  other 
by  elastic  fibres,  and  are  enabled,  by 
their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  con- 
tract the  passage,  and  perform-  those  nu- 
merous motions  which  render  the  larynx 
so  important  as  an  organ  of  the  voice;  for, 
when  the  air  passes  directly  into  the  tra- 
chea through  a  wound,  it  produces  httie 
or  no  sound.  (See  Voice,)  From  the 
larynx  the  canal  takes  the  name  of  trachea, 
and,  after  exten^ng  as  for  down  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth  vertebra,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  runninff  to  the  two  lobes  of  the 
lungs  (q.  yX  to  which  they  are  distributed 
fay  an  mfimte  number  of  branches.  The 
trachea  is  furnished  with  muscular  fibres, 
by  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  which 
it  is  enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itseU^ 
and  also  to  dilate  or  contract  the  diameter 
of  its  bore.  The  cartilaces  of  the  trachea, 
by  keeping  it  oonstantty  open,  afford  a 
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free  passaffe  to  the  air,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  be  inoenaDtij  Fespiriiiff ;  and 
its  membFBnouB  part,  being  capable  of 
contmction  or  diktadon,  enablea  us  to 
receire  and  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or 
len  quantity,  and  with  more  or  less  ve^ 
kx;ity,  as  may  be  required  in  singing  and 
declamation.  ISee  R$9piration,  For  the 
structure  of  the  windpipe  in  birds,  see 
OmUhoiogy,)  This  membranous  struc- 
ture of  me  trachea  posteriorly,  seems 
likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  tlie 
food  by  preventinff  that  impediment  to 
its  passage  down  tne  oesophafus,  which 
mi^t  be  expected  if  the  cartiUiges  were 
complete  rings. 

WizfD  Sails,  in  a  ship,  are  made  of 
the  common  sail-cloth,  and  are  usually 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  long, 
according  to  the  esse  of  the  ship,  and  are 
of  the  form  of  a  cone  endins  obtusely. 
When  they  are  made  use  o^  they  are 
hoisted  by  ropes  to  about  two  thnds  or 
more  of  their  height,  with  their  bases  dis- 
tended circularly,  and  their  apex  hanging 
downwards  in  the  hatchways  of  the  aup. 
Above  each  of  these,  one  of  the  common 
sails  IB  so  disposed  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  air,  rushing  against  it,  is  directed 
into  the  wind  sail,  and  conveyed  imo 
the  bedy  of  the  ship,  to  promote  ventila- 
tion, &c. 

WiirpEBMEBE ;  a  celebrated  lake  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  the  most  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  water  in  England.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rumess  feU& 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  of 
beautiful  prospects  whicn  It  exhibits.  It 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  one  broad  on  an  aver- 
age, though  in  many  places  much  less. 

Windham,  sir  William.  (See  Wynd- 
hanL) 

WiifDBAM,  WiUiam,    (See  Appendix.) 

WiADOw.  In  the  most  ancient  eras, 
the  windows  of  habitations  were  very 
small  and  narrow ;  and  the  same  remam 
is  true  of  the  castles  and  other  edi- 
fices which  were  constructed  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  ptunting  on  the 
Greek  vase  which  represents  Jupiter 
about  to  scale  the  wiodow  of  Alcmena, 
the  opening  is  exceedingly  small.  Ac- 
cording to  Seneca,  those  or  the  baths  of 
Scipio  were  so  small  that  they  merited 
not  the  name,  and  mi^t  radrar  be  de- 
nominated cretTtcet.  As  the  Romans  im- 
proved, however,  in  the  elegant  arts,  this 
particular  viras  not  overiookM ;  and  both 
their  town  and  country  houses  were  dec- 
orated with  numerous  and  ample  win- 
dows.   It  was  not  cusloiiniy  to  have 


tiiem  overiookin^  th«  street;  and  dief 
wore,  in  the  mqonty  of  instances,  confined 
to  the  interior  court  of  the  house.  Tbm 
ancient  temples  had  not,  aenerally,  win- 
dows: some  exceptions,  however,  exist 
to  this  observatk».  Before  the  use  of 
^ass  became  common,  which  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  twolfkh  cen- 
tury, the  vrindowB  in  England  seem  ge&r 
eraily  to  have  been  composed  of  paper, 
which,  propcdy  prepared  with  oil,  fbrms 
no  contemptible  defence  against  the  iii- 
trusioDS  of  the  weather,  and  is  a  tderaUs 
medium  for  the  admission  of  light.  Jm 
vrann  climates^  as  in  the  West  Indian, 
windows  are  often  quite  open,  withotit 
glass  or  any  translncent  medium  to  ad- 
mit light  while  it  excludes  the  air.  In 
Russia,  salt  is  used  to  dean  windows 
fix>m  frost,  on  account  of  its  effect  m 
liquefying  this  substance.  It  is  rubbed 
on  the  glass  with  a  sponge.  In  Enj^land, 
windows  are  one  of  the  artides  subjected 
to  taxation. 

Windsor,  the  capital  of  Hants  county. 
Nova  Scotia,  is  situated  on  the  Avon  and 
the  St  Croix,  just  above  their  junction, 
fi>rty-fiye  miles  north  of  Haliftx.  After 
the  Avon  receives  the  Sl  Croix,  it  spreads 
into  a  wide  IKth,  and  afterwards  flows 
into  the  basin  of  Minas,  The  rise  of  the 
Avon  at  Windsor  is  twenty  feet  at  neap 
tides,  and  thirty  at  sprinff  tides.  The 
river  at  low  water  is  only  a  brook.  Wind- 
sor has  a  fine  situation,  and  contains  soaw 
of  the  best  land  in  the  province,  ks 
principal  commerdal  business  arises  finom 
Its  gypsum.  Tins  is  carried,  in  great 
quantities,  to  St.  John's,  in  New  Bnuw- 
vrick,  to  be  shipped  thence  to  the  U 
States.  In  1628,  Windsor  contained  a 
univerrity,  an  academy,  a  court-house,  • 
jail,  and  houses  of  worship  for  Episco- 
palians, Roman  Catholics,  Methodiata, 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists;  and  9065  m- 
habitants.  The  charter  of  the  univenity 
bean  date  May  1%  1803.  The  first  de- 
grees were  conferred  in  1807.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  small.  The  coUees 
contains  a  good  library  and  •  valnalue 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  institution 
IS  liberally  endowed.  There  is  a  collegi- 
ate Bchooi  or  academy  subordinate  to  me 
university.  This  seminary  is  in  a  fiouF- 
ishing  state. 

WiivnsoE;  a  post-town  of  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  dghteen  miles 
south  of  Dartmouth  college,  imd  sixty-one 
south  of  Montpelier;  lat.  43^29'  N.;  km. 
79°  90^  W.;  population  in  1690, 96156;  in 
1830^  3134*    It  is  a  pteasant  towoyaad 
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hM  toBmderM^  mannftetureB.    It 
tains  a  slate  prison  and  many  handsome 
houses. 

Wnmsoa,  or  New  Wiudsor  ;  a  town 
in  Beihshive,  England^  situated  on^tbe 
right  bonk  of  die  Thames,  whiph 


Fstea  it  from  Buckinghamshire!  twenty- 
two  miles  west  of  London;  lat.  51° 98^ 
N. ;  population^  7103.  It  is  beautifiiUy 
sHnated  on  the  nde  of  a  hill,  and  has 
many  hundsome  buildings ;  but  its  chief 
omaxnent  is  its  easde,  which  it  owes  to 
William  the  Omqueror.  (See  the  next 
article.)  On  the  south  side  of  the  town 
is  Windsor  Great  Psrk,  well  slocked 
wkh  deer,  in  which  is  situated  the  cot- 
tage of  George  IV.  It  was  formerly 
fourteen  miles  in  circuit,  but  has  lately 
been  much  enlarged*  The  gardens  are 
spacious  and  elegant  Windsor  ^est, 
My-six  miles  in  circuit,  was  originally 
formed  for  the  exercise  of  the  chase,  a 
foyorite  amusement  of  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns.  Windsor  sends  two 
members  to  parliament 

Wufnsom  Castle  was  originally  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  m  the  eler- 
enth  centunr,  and  has  been  the  forerite 
country  residence  of  the  English  kings 
for  upwards  of  700  years.  It  stands  on 
a  high  hill,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
riew  of  the  Thames  and  the  surroundiiiff 
counties.  Edward  III  rebiiih  the  old 
castle,  and  added  St  George's  chapel ;  and 
numerous  changes  were  made  W  suc- 
ceeding sorereigns,  particularly  by  Charles 
IL  In  1824,  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  castle  attracted  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  grant  of  £900,000  was  made 
for  restoring  it  Further  grants  have 
since  been  required,  and  die  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  has  been  much 
improved  by  increaong  the  height  of  the 
waBs,  inserting  larger  windows,  &c.  The 
casde  is  divided  into  two  wards,  the  Up- 
per and  the  Lower,  with  a  round  tower 
between  them,  called  the  Middle  ward ; 
the  whole  covering  about  twelve  acres, 
and  forming  a  hollow  square,  three  of  the* 
outer  sides  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  terrace.  The  inner  court  is 
a  connected  building  of  three  sides,  the 
fourth  being  formed  by  the  Round  tow- 
er, or  keep.  The  Lower  ward  contains 
the  ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  edifice, 
including  St  George's  chapel  The  Up^ 
per  warn  is  formed  by  the  round*  tower 
on  the  west,  the  state  apartmente.  includ- 
ing St  George's  hall,  on  the  north,  and  a 
range  of  domestic  apartnients  on  die  east 
and  north,  communictting  with  the  state 
•ptrtmeotB.    The  royal  apartments  on  the 


DMtb  side  of  the  upper  court  are  termed 
.the  Star-building,  from  a  star  and  garter 
in  the  middle  of  the  sdructureb  Amongst 
those  shown  to  the  public  are  the  kiqg 
and  queen's  guaid-cnamben,  containing 
a  fine  armory;  the  queen's  presence- 
chamber,  hung  with  tapeeny  representing 
the  decapitation  of  St  Paul ;  the  ball- 
room, with  tapestiy  depicdng  the  months 
of  the  year ;  the  queenSi  bed-chamber,  in 
which  IS  a  stale  bed ;  the  beau^-room,  so 
called  fit>m  the  portraits  of  Charles  IPs 
beauties,  with  which  it  is  decorated ;  the 
king's  duiing-room ;  the  king's  audi^ce- 
chamber,  embellished  with  paintings  by 
West ;  the  king's  or  St  Georee's  chapel, 
•domed  with  paintings  by  Verrio,  and 
carving  by  Gibbon ;  and  St  George's  hall, 
appropriated  to  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  containing  a  repesentation  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Black  Prince.  St 
Geone's  chapel,  or  the  collegiate  church 
of  Windsor,  is  the  largest  and  most  ele- 
gant of  the  three  royd  ehanels  m  Eng- 
bnd.  ft  was  founded  ^  Edward  ifl, 
but  much  improved  by  Edward  IV,  and 
afterwards  by  Henry  Vll.  The  interior 
is  bulk  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  and  ^e 
roof  is  supported  by  lofty  pillars.  ^ 
each  side  or  the  choir  are  the  stalls  of  the 
sovereign  and  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  with  their  arms,  banners,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  vaults  beneath  are  inteired 
Henry  VI,  Edwaid  IV,  Heniy  Mil,  his 
queen  Jane  Seymour,  Chaiies  I.  and  a 
daughter  of  queen  Anne,  At  the  east 
end  of  St  George's  chapel  is  a  royal 
mausoleum,  formerly  called  Wolsey^. 
tomb-house,  firom  that  cardinal  havifi|f 
begun  a  sumptuous  monument  here  for 
himself.  The  monument  was  left  unfin- 
ished, and  the  building  fell  to  decav,  till 
€teorge  III  formed  it  into  a  mausoleum. 
The  remains  of  Geonre  HI  and  his  wife, 
of  his  sons,  Georse  IV,  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  of  the  princess 
Charlotte,  with  her  infont  son,  are  depos- 
ited here.  Among  the  recent  improve- 
ments before  alluded  to,  are  the  new  gate- 
way, called  George  the  Fourth^,  consist- 
ing of  two  towers,  York  and  Lancaster, 
1(K)  feet  high ;  the  Octagon  tower,  wMch 
is  hiffher  than  any  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, being  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
terrace ;  a  fine  gallery,  connecting  the 
Octagon  tower  with  the  Staf-buiMing^ 
&c. 

WiimwAED  IsLAjfos*,  ouc  of  the  di- 
visions of  ^e  Caribbean  islands,  so  called 
in  opposition  to  another  division  of  the 
same,  caDed  the  Leeward  islands,  (q.  v.) 
The  Windward  islands  are  Martin^ue, 
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St  Lueia«  St  VincMity  Grenada,  Bariw- 
does  and  Toba«a  The  name  is,  boweyer, 
di^rendy  a^^ued  by  diflferont  writen. 

WI5DWAED  PASSies ;  a  name  given 
to  a  courae  from  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  iahmd  of  Jamaica,  extending  160 
leaguea,  to  the  north  aide  of Crookedwland, 
in  Uie  Bahamas. 

Wins  ;  liquor  that  has  become  spiritu- 
ous by  fermentation.  The  invention  of 
wine  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  fable ; 
but  it  must  be  rderred  to  very  remote 
times.  The  first  portion  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  which  bad  been  pressed  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  and  allowed  to  remain  a 
short  time  undisturbed,  would  be  found 
to  have  assumed  new  and  surprising 
properties ;  and  the  method  of  preserving 
for  constant  use  the  beverace  thus  obtainr 
ed  would  soon  be  learned.  The  Egyp- 
tians atUributed  the  invention  to  Osins, 
the  €^eks  to  Bacchus,  and  the  Latins 
to  Saturn.  Wine  was  in  common  use, 
£rom  an  early  period,  among  the  He- 
brews ;  but  the  use  of  it  was,  for  a  long 
time,  forbidden  in  Rome,  and,  even  at  a 
later  period,  was  not  allowed  to  women. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  poured  out  li- 
bations to  the  gods  upon  the  ^und  or 
table ;  and  the  custom  of  drinkmg  to  the 
health  of  distinguished  persons,  or  abeent 
friends,  also  prevailed  in  both  nations. 
(See  Fuuts  of  the  ^^ncienU.y^The  vine 
does  not  thrive  except  between  25P  and 
50^  of  latitude ;  in  higher  latitudes,  the 
grape  seldom  arrives  at  maturity,  and  the 
wine  is  weak,  liable  to  sour,  and  destitute 
of  the  generous  flavor  which  character- 
izes that  produced  in  more  fiivorable  re- 
(^ns.  In  wanner  climates,  the  saccha- 
rine matter  predominates,  and  a  complete 
decomposition  cannot  be  effected.  (See 
Vine.)  The  juice  of  the  grape,  when 
newly  expressed,  and  before  it  has  begun 
to  fennent,  is  called  fnnut^  and,  in  common 
language,  stveet  vfine.  It  is  turbid,  has  an 
agreeable  and  very  saccharine  taste,  and 
is  very  laxative.  When  the  must  is 
pressed  fit>m  the  grapes,  and  put  into  a 
proper  vessel  and  place,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  between  55P  and  60*^,  a  gradual 
fennentation  ensues.  Bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  (fixed  air)  rise  to  the  surface, 
bringing  along  with  them  the  skins, 
stones,  and  other  grosser  matters  of  the 
grapes,  and  which  form  a  scum,  or  soft 
spongy  crust,  that  covere  the  whole 
liquor.  After  a  time,  the  crust  becomes 
stiff^  is  broken  in  pieces  by  the  ascending 
flas,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hquor. 
When  this  takes  place,  if  we  would  secure 
a  good  and  generous  wine,  all  sensible 


fenneotation  must  be  checked.  This  ia 
done  by  putting  the  wine  into  close  ves- 
sels, and  carrying  these  into  a  cellar  or 
other  cool  place.  The  wine  produced  by 
this  first  fermentation  diflen  entireW  and 
essentially  fh>m  the  juice  of  mpes  before 
fermentation.  Its  sweet  and  aaccharine 
taste  is  changed  into  one  that  is  veiy  dif- 
ferent, though  still  agreeable  and  somewhat 
s|nrituous.  It  has  not  the  laxative  quali- 
ty of  must,  but  affects  the  head,  and,  if 
taken  immoderately,  occaaions  drunken- 
ness; and,  when  diiBtilled,  it  yields,  in- 
stead of  the  insipid  water  obtained  fimn 
must,  genuine  alcohol.  When  any  liquor 
und^-l^des  the  sphituous  fermoitation,  all 
its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment  at  the  same 
time,  otherwise  the  fermentation  would 
probably  be  very  quickly  completed,  and 
the  appearances  would  be  much  more 
striking;  hence,  in  a  liquor  much  dis- 
posed to  fermentation,  this  motion  is  more 
^uick  and  omultaneous  than  in  another 
hquor  less  disposed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  wme,  the  fermentation  of 
which  is  very  slow,  is  never  good,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold, 
the  fermentation  is  accelerated  by  heating 
the  place  in  which  the  wine  is  made.  A 
too  nasty  and  violent  fermentation  is  also 
hurtful,  fix>m  the  diaapation  and  loss  of 
some  of  the  spuit  However,  we  may 
distinguish,  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
making  wines  of  grapes,  two  periods  in 
the  fermentation,  the  first  of  which  lasts 
during  the  appearance  of  the  sensible 
effects  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  fermentable  particles 
ferment  After  this  first  effort  offer- 
mentation,  these  effects  sensibly  diminish, 
and  ought  to  be  stopped  for  reasons  here- 
after to  be  mentioned.  The  fermentative^ 
motion  of  the  liquor  then  ceases.  The 
heterogeneous  parts,  that  were  suspended 
in  the  wines  by  this  motion,  and  render 
it  muddy,  are  separated,  and  form  a  sedi- 
ment called  2ee9,  after  which  the  wine  be- 
comes clear.  But  though  the  operation 
is  then  considered  as  finished,  and  the 
fermentation  apparently  ceases,  it  does 
not  really  ^ease ;  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  some  dejpree  if  we  would  have 
good  wine.  In  this  new  wine,  a  part  of 
me  liquor  probably  remains  that  has  not 
fermented,  and  which  afterwards  fer- 
ments, but  so  very  slowly  that  none  of 
the  sensible  efibcls  produced  in  the  first 
fennentation  are  here  perceived.  The 
fermentation,  therefore,  still  continues  in 
the  wine,  diiring  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
although  ini  an  imperceptible  manner; 
and   this   is  the  second  period  of  the 
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afuritiious  fennentirtioi^  which  may  be 
called  the  imperceptible  fenneotation.  The 
efiecti  of  th»  fermentation  are  the  grad- 
ual iocreaae  of  the  quantitr  of  alcohol, 
and  of  the  aeperation  of  the  acid  salt, 
dalled  tartar^  from  the  wine.     A»  the 
taste  of  tartar  ia  banh  and  diaameable, 
it  IB  evident  that  the  wine,  which,  by 
means  of  the  insensible  fermentatiop,  has 
acquired  more  alcohol,  and  has  disen- 
gaged itself  of  the  greater  part  of  its  tar- 
tar, ou^t  to  be  much  better  and  more 
agreeable ;  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  old 
wines  are  univeisally  better  than  new* 
But  insensible  fennentation  can  only  ripea 
and  meliorate  the  wine  if  the  aensible 
fermentation  have  regularly  proceeded, 
and  been  stopped  in  due  time.  We  know 
certainly  that,  if  a  au^cient  time  havenoi 
been,  allowed  for  the  first  period  of  the 
fennentation,  the  unfermented  matter  tfaa^ 
remains,  being  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
will  then  ferment  in  the  IxHtles,  or  dose 
vessels,  in  which  the  wine  is  put,  and 
wil)  occasion  effects  so  much  more  sen- 
sible as  the  first!  fennentation.  shall  have 
been   sooner   ipterrupted;  hence   these 
wines  are  always  mii>id,  emit  bubbles,  and 
sometimes  break  the  containin|j^  vesseli^ 
finm  the  large  quantities  of  air  disengaged 
during  tbe  fermentation.     We  have  an 
Instance  of  thi^  effects  in  the  wine  of 
Champagne,  and  in  others  of  the  same 
kind  ;  the  sensible  fermentation  oif  which 
ii  interrupted,  or  rather  suppressed,  that 
they  may  have  t)iis  sparkling  quali^.    h 
IB  well  known  that  these  wines  make  the 
corks  fly  out  of  the  bottles;  that  they 
sparkle  and  froth  when  they  are  poured 
into  glasses ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  nave  a 
taste  much  more  lively  and  piquant  than 
wines  that  do  not  sparkle;  but  this  sparks 
ling  quality,  and  all  the  effects  depending 
on  it,  ace  only  caused  by  a  considerable 
ouantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whjch  a 
msencaged  during  the  confined  fermenta- 
tion £at  the  wine  has  undergone  in  close 
vessds.    This  air,  not  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping,  and  of  being  dissipated 
as  ftst  as  it  18  &engaged,  and  b^g  in- 
terposed betwixt  all  the  parts  of  the  wine, 
comlMnes,  in  some  measure,  with  them, 
and  adheres  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  to  certain  mineral  waters,  in  which 
it  produces  neariy  the  same  effects.  When 
this  anr  ia  entirefv  disengaged  firom  these 
wines,  they  no  longer  sparkle,  but  lose 
their  brisk    taste,'  and  become   insipid. 
Such  are  the  qualities  which  wine  ac- 
quires, in  time,  when  its  first  fermenta- 
tion has  not  Continued  suificiently  long. 
Tliese  qualities  are  given  purposely  to 


eertam  wines  to  indulse  taste  or  eapriee ; 
but  thflj  are  not  segarM  aasoited  to  daily 
uae.    Winea  for  daily  use  ought  to  have 
undergone  ao  compftately  tbe  sensible  Ihr- 
meittatioQ.  that  the  suceeedisg  fermenta- 
tipn  shall  be  insensible,  or,  at  leaat,  very 
neariy  so.    Wine,  ip  which  the  first  leiw 
mentation  has /been  too  flur  advanced,  ia 
liable  to  worse  inconveniences  than  that 
in  whkh  the  first  fermentation  haa  been 
too  quickly  sufMnressed ;  finr  every  ferment* 
able  liquor  is,  nom  its  nature,  in  a  con- 
tinual intestine  motion,  mors   or  leas 
stronff,  according  to  civcumataBeea,  fimn 
the  ftst  instant  of  the  spirituous  fennent- 
ation till  it  is  completely  purified ;  hMice 
from  the  time  or  the  completion  of  the 
spirituous  fennentation,  or  even  before 
the  wine  begins  to  undergo  the  aoid  or 
acetous   fermentation.      Thia  acid  fer- 
mentation is  very  sbw  and  insensiUe, 
when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  eloae 
vessels  and  in  &e(»ol  plaoe;  but  it  gradu- 
ally advances,  so  that  in  a  eettain  time 
the  wine  becomea  completely  soiur.    Thifi 
eril  cannot  be  remedied,  becauaa  the  fer- 
meotation  may  adranoe^  but  caimot  be 
reverted.     Wme  merohanta,   tfaerafora, 
when  their  wines  become  sour,  can  on^ 
conceal  orramflnre  this  acidi^  by  alkaliBa 
or  alkaline  earth&    But  these  additions 
communicate  to  wine  &  daxk,  greenlah 
color,  and  a  taste  which,  though  not  acid, 
is  aomewhat  disagreeable.    Besides,  cal<- 
careous  eartiia  accelerate,  conaideraMy, 
the  total  destnu^ion  and  pi]drefiu;tk>n.o^ 
the  wine.     Oxides  of  lead,  havinir.  the 
property  of  foaniog  with  the  acid  ot  vm- 
egar  a.  salt,  of  an  agreeable  saochaiiBe 
taste,  which  does  nott  alter  the  color  of  the 
vrine,  aod  which,  l^eeides,  has  the  advaiir 
tage  of  atoppinff  fermeotation  and  putnr. 
fiH:tioI^  might  be.  emf^yed  to  remedy 
the  acidity  of  wine,  if  lead  and  all  its. 
preparations  were  not  pernicious  to  healthy 
as  tbey  occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and 
even  death  when,  taken,  internally*    If 
wine  c<»itain  oxide  of  lead,  it  may  be 
discovered  by  transmitting  thitHigh  ft  PO^ 
tion  of  it,  in  a  wine-glass,  a  current  ofsul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gac^  which  will  cause 
a  diateningyblack  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  lead,  (See  Ferm^ntfmont  and  Ftn^goe.) 
When  the  wine  has  attained  a  suffioent 
degree  of  maturity,  it  is  freed  firom  the 
lees,  by  being  reikedf  as  it  is  termedi 
into  a  clean  cask ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  fermentaticm,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  sulphuring. 
This  process  is  generally  performed  by 
means  of  sulphur  matches,  applied  to  the 
cask  into  which  the  wine  is.  to  beiacfcadt 
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andt  should  the  ftimeniation  odll  eontm- 
ue,  muk  be  renewed  as  often  as  is  neoeasa* 
ry.  Sometimes  must,  strongly  imprag- 
nated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  is  added 
to  the  wine,  and  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. After  sulphurin|[,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  wines  require  to  be  further 
clarified,  or  fined,  before  they  attain  a  due 
brightness.  For  this  purpose,  various  sub- 
stances are  used,  which,  by  their  chemi- 
cal or  mechanical  action,  unite  with  such 
yuAtftrialfl  as  disturb  the  purity  of  the  wine, 
and  precipitate  with  them  to  the  bottom. 
The  substances  in  general  use  are  isin- 
glass and  the  white  of  eggs;  but,  as  these 
are  of  a  putrescent  nature,  gum  Arabic 
has  been  used  instead  of  them.  In  Si>ain. 
the  white  wines  are  sometimes  clarified 
with  fiiller's  eardi:  powdered  marble, 
gypsum,  heated  flints,  oeech-wood  chips, 
sand.  &C.,  are  also  used.  When  the  wine 
has  thus  been  prepared,  it  is  almost  tl- 
vnynmedieiaedj  as  it  is  called,  before  it  is 
ready fi>r  the  market;  and  veiy  litde  wine 
is.  in  fiict,  a  simple  or  natural  liquor.  One 
m  the  most  common  processes  of  medica- 
tion is  mixing  difierent  wines  together, 
sometimes  of  the  same  quali  W  or  country, 
but  often  of  di^rent  ones.  For  this  pur- 
pose, that  season  is  chosen  in  which 
the  wines  show  a  disposition  to  renew 
their  fennentation.  They  are  thai  said 
to&eor  fktJM ;  and  the  operation  is  called 
JrMmg''in>  The  mixing  difiRsrent  wines 
always  disoubs  both,  so  that  they  tend  to 
ferment  aflain ;  and  when  the  fennentation 
is  detemuned,  diey  form  a  proper  com- 
pound. In  the  wine  countries,  particular 
grapes  (roug^  or  colored,  or  astringent, 
or  high-flarored)  are  cultivBted  for  the 
mere  purpose  or  mixing  their  juice  with 
that  of  oUierB.  Another  process  is  that 
of  mixing  brandy  with  the  natural  liquor. 
The  tendency  of  this  substance,  thus 
mixed,  is  to  decompose  the  wines  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  causing  the  extractive  mat- 
ter, or  mucilage,  to  be  deposited,  as  well 
as  the  color,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  de- 
stoy  their  lightness  and  flavor.  Few  wines 
naturally  possess  much  flavor ;  and  the 
same  is  true,  to  a  great  degree,  of  color. 
It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  manufacturer  to  communicate,  arti- 
ficidQy,  such  a  flavor  and  color  as  the 
taste  of  the  customer  demands.  This  re- 
sult is  obtained  in  various  way^  some  of 
which  continue  a  secret  The  flavor, 
however,  is  often  generated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  bitter  almonds,  oak  chips,  orris- 
reot,  wormwood,  rose-water,  &c.,  while 
color  is  produced  by  the  use  of  d^e- 
waodf^  fc)gwood,  &c.,  berries,  oak  chips, 


burnt  sugar,  iron,  &c.  Both  processes 
requuie  to  be  managed  with  great  delicacy 
and  skill 

Wines  are  red,  when  the  black  grape, 
with  its  skin,  has  been  used,  and  of  more 
or  less  yellowish-white  color,  when  the 
white  mpe,  or  even  when  the  black 
gr^>e,  treed  of  its  skin,  has  been  employ- 
ed. Wines,  with  respect  to  their  prop- 
erties, may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal divisions,  viz.  1.  the  astrinftnU  or  dry 
wmet;  such  are  those  of  Alicant,  Bor- 
deaux, Burgundy,  Sherry,  Madeira,  &c. 
These  wines  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
tannin,  which  gijes  them  a  taste  more  or 
less  harsh.  2.  The  tweH  wines,  such  are 
Mala^  Rota,  Rivesaltes,  Lunel,  &c., 
contaming  a  tolerably  laige  quantity  of 
sugar,  which  has  escaped  fermentation. 
And,  3.  the  foandng  or  $paMing  trmet, 
such  as  champagne,  whicn,  being  bottled 
up  before  they  have  undergone  a  perfect 
fermentation,  contain  a  lai|fe  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution.  All  the 
wines  give,  on  analysis,  very  nearly  the 
same  products^  viz.  water,  alcohol,  a  lit- 
tle mucilage,  coloring  principle^  super- 
tartrate  of  potaasa,  tartrate  of  lime,  acetic 
acid ;  ax^d  some  of  them  contain,  besides, 
carbonic  acid;  finally,  a  very  volatile 
principle,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  iso- 
lated, and  to  which  the  peculiar  flavor  or 
bouquet  of  the  wine  has  been  attributed. 
To  the  presence  of  alcohol  they  are  prin- 
cipally mdebted  for  their  stimulant  and 
difidisible  properties;  and  this  principle, 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation, 
exists  in  them  in  vex^  different  propor- 
tions, as  may  be  perceived  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  JBrande : — 

Ahmes  of  the  WineiJIiaU  and  S^nriiuom 
Liquors,  and  the  Jhroportien  of  Alcohol 
{nec^k  gravihf  0.82o)  in  one  hundred 
Parts  qf^  these  Liquids  by  Measure, 

Lissa  (average) fiSAl 

Marsala  (average) 3S.09 

Port  (average) 23.39 

Maddra,  and  red  or  Burgundy 

Madeira  (average) 523i27 

Xeres  or  Sheny  (average) ....  19.17 

Tenerifife 19.79 

Lachiyma  Christ! 19.70 

Constantia  (white) 19.75 

Ditto         (red) 18.92 

Lisbon 18.94 

Cape  Muscat 18ii5 

RousnUon  (average) 18.13 

Malaga 17ii6 

Hermitage  (white) 17.43 

Mabnsey  Madeira 1^40 
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Boideaux  wine  or  cJaret  (average)  15.10 

Saateme 14iS) 

Buisundy  (aTeraoe) 1457 

Nice .:. 14^ 

Cfaampagne  (atin) laSO 

Ditto        (spaAling)    12.61 

Red  HeraiitBge 12.33 

Vin  de  Grave 13.37 

Frontignac  .  .  .  ^ 12.89 

CdteiAde 12.32 

Rheniah  wine  (avenge) 12.06 

Tokay 9.88 

Goofleberrv  wine 11.84 

Cider  (hi^eat  average) 9.87 

Ditto  (loweet  ditto) 5J21 

Mead 7.32 

Ale  (average) 6.87 

Brown  stout 6.80 

Porter  (average) 420 

Smallbeer 1.28 

Brandy 53.39 

Rum 53.68 

Gin  . 51.60 

Whiskey 54.32 

Irvh  ditto 5090* 

The  action  of  wines  upon  the  animal 
economy  depends  principally  upon  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain.  How- 
ever, a  certain  given  quantity  of  wine  does 
not  act  in  the  same  way  as  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  m  the  same  propor- 
tions ;  and  certain  wines,  yielding  on  dis- 
tillation very  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  alcohol,  do  not  inebriate  with  the  same 
Acility.  This  difierenoe  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  various  kinds  of  combinations  in 
which  alcohol  exists  in  these  complex 
products.  Astringent  wines  act  as  tonics 
and  stimulants ;  and  the  sparkling  wines, 
which  act  so  promptly  and  so  powerfiiUy 

*  Upoa  this  subject  Henderson  remarks,  that 
sone  of  tiw  wines  analvsed  by  Bruidc,  were  mix- 
ed  with  a  consideFable  quantity  of  adventitious 
akohol^  and  furnishes  the  following  additions  and 


16.90 

Claret 12.91 

CoDStantia U.fiO 

Marsahi 18.40 

Rhenish 7.36 

^ohannisberger 8.71 

Bllde8heimer(1811) 10.72 

Ditto  (1800) lijn 

Many  of  these  wines  are,  indeed,  artificially  eom- 
pmnided  ^  but  it  is  their  artificial  strength  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  understand,  because  (hey  are 
rarely  found  in  a  natural  state.  It  should  be  also 
obterred  that  much  of  the  wine  here  analysed  is 
brandied  expressly  for  the  taste  of  the  British  mar- 
ket, and  that  in  this  country  we  receive  it  in  a 
purer  eoodttioD. 


on  the  brain,  notwithataading  the  small 
proportion  of  alcohol  they  contain,  exer- 
cise likewise  a  very  decided  diuretic  in- 
fluence. In  recard  to  the  dietetic  or  med- 
ical qualities  of  the  dif^nt  sorts  of  wines, 
we  copy  the  following  observations  from 
Henderson's  valuable  woik  (History  of 
Wines,  quarto,  1834),  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  largely  in  compiling  this 
article.  **  1.  Among  the  brisk  wines,  cham- 
pagne may  be  considered  the  best,  and  ia 
the  least  noxious,  even  when  driink  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  wines  of 
Champagne  intoxicate  speedily,  probably 
in  conaequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
which  they  abound,  and  the  volatile  state 
in  which  their  alcohol  is  held  $  and  the 
excitement  is  of  a  more  lively  and  agree- 
able character,  and  shorter  durat|pn,  than 
that  which  is  caused  by  any  other  species 
of  wine,  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion 
less.  Hence  the  moderate  use  of  such 
wines  has  been  found,  occasionally,  to  as- 
sist the  ciue  of  hypochondriacal  affections 
and  other  nervous  diseases,  where  the  ap- 
idication  of  an  active  and  diffusible  stimu- 
lus was  indicated.  The  opinion  which 
prevails  that  they  are  apt  to  occasion  the 
sout,  seems  to  lie  contradicted  by  the  in- 
frequency  of  that  disorder  in  the  province 
where  they  are  made ;  but  they  are  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  prejudicial  to  those 
habiiB  in  which  that  disorder  is  already 
formed,  especially  if  it  has  originated  fixrni 
addiction  to  stronger  liquors.  With  re- 
spect to  this  clasB  of  wines,  however,  it  is 
lobe  observed  that  they  are  drunk  too 
often  in  a  raw  state,  when,  of  course,  they 
must  prove  least  wholesome :  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  or  proper  cel- 
lars, and  other  causes  which  accelerate 
their  consumption,  they  are  very  rarely 
kept  long  enough  to  attain  their  perfect 
roaturily.  It  is  uso  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  sweemess,  and 
promote  efiervescence,  the  manufitcturers 
of  champagne  commonly  add  to  each 
botde  a  portion  of  sirup,  composed  of 
sugar-candy  and  cream  of  tartar,  the 
hi^ly  frothing  kinds  receiving  the  largest 
quantity.  Therefore,  contraij  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  ^  when  the  wine  sparkleth 
in  the  guiaBi  and  moveth  itself  aright,"  it  is 
most  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  attributes 
of  age  should  countervail  all  its  noxious 
properties.  2.  The  red  wines  of  Burgun- 
dy are  distinguished  by  greater  spirituos- 
ity,  and  a  powerful  aroma.  Owmg,  per- 
haps, to  the  predominance  of  the  latter 
principle,  thev  are  much  more  beating 
than  many  other  wines  which  contain  a 
lai^r  proportion  of  aloohoL    The  exhil- 
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•ndoD,  kowwrer,  wfakh  ibmy  cann,  it 
more  imioeeiit  than  tiiat  reniltiiig  from 
tbeuM  of  beatier  wines.  The  better  eoro 
may  be  eometimee  administered  with  ad- 
▼antadie  in  disorders  in  which  stimulant 
and  subastringent  tonics  are  required. 
The  same  bbsenration  will  am>W  to  the 
wines  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  lighter  red 
wines  c^  Spain  and  Portugal  3.  Possess- 
ing less  aroma  and  spirit,  bat  more  astrin- 
gency,  than  the  produce  of  the  Burgundy 
vineyards,  the  mwths  of  the  Bordefius  are 
perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  the  safest  for  daily 
iise^  as  they  rank  among  the  most  perfect 
light  wines,  and  do  not  excite  intoxiea- 
tion  so  readily  as  most  others.  They 
have,  indeed,  been  condemned  by  some 
Wftors  as  productive  of  gout,  but,  I  ap- 
prehend, without  much  reason.  That 
with  those  people  who  are  in  the  practice 
of  soaking  laige  quantities  of  P<Mrt  and 
Madeira,  an  occasional  debauch  in  claret 
may  biingoo  a  gouty  paroxysm,  is  very 
possible  ;lDUt  the  eflect  is  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  transition  from  a  strong  bran- 
died  wine  to  a  lighter  beverage — atransi- 
tloD  almost  always  followed  oy  a  greater 
or  lessderangement  of  the  digestive  oigans. 
Besides,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  liquor 
which  passes  under  the  denomination  of 
claret  is  generally  a  compounded  wine. 
It  is  therefore  unfair  to  impute  to  the 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  tiioee  miscfaieft 
which,  if  they  do  arise  in  the  manner 
alleged,  are  probabh^,  in  most  insianoss, 
occasioned  by  the  admixture  of  other  vin- 
tages of  less  wholesome  quality.  4.  Tlie 
wmes  of  Oporto,  which  abound  in  the 
astringent  principle,  and  derive  additional 
potency  from  the  brandy*  added  to  them 
previously  to  exportation,  may  be  eei^ 
viceable  m  disoitlers  of  the  alimentatT 
canal,  where  gentle  tonics  are  required. 
But  the  gallic  acid  renders  them  unfit  for 
weak  stomachs ;  and  what  astringent  vir- 
tues they  show  will  be  found  in  greater 
neifoctlon  in  the  wines  <^  Alicant  and 
Rot^  which  contain  more  tannin  and  less 
acid.  The  excitement  they  induce  is  of 
a  more  sluggish  nature  than  that  attend- 
ing die  use  of  the  purer  French  wines, 
and  does  not  enliven  the  fancy  in  the 
same  degree.  As  a  frequent  beverage, 
they  are  unquestionably  much  more 
pernicious.  5.  For  a  long  time,  the  vhi- 
tages  of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  saoks, 
property  so  called  (see  iSodb),  were  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  tor  medidnal  purposes. 
The  brines  of  Xeres  fSheny)  stul  recoup 
mead  themselves  bf  tne  almcst  toed  ab- 

*  Hieie  lemsHci  are  more  partiddariy  eopliem- 
kit  totte  Port  ifl«Mded  foTtbe  Britiikanrtuet. 


oi  aeidity.  a  Of  all  the 
wines,  however,  thoae  of  Madekra^  wbea 
of  good  quali^,  seem  the  best  adapaed  to 
invalids;  bemg  e^|iiaUy  spfaitnous  as 
Sherry,  but  possessmg  a  more  delicate 
flavorand  aroma,  and,  ttiongfaoAensB^- 
ly  acidulous,  amehoff  better  with  dys- 
peptic habits.  Some  have  thought  them 
beneficial  in  oases  of  atonic  gout,  proba- 
bly ynthout  much  cause ;  for  fidienever  n 
disposition  to  inflammatory  disorders  ex- 
ists^ the  utility  of  any  sort  of  fatuiented 
fiquors  is  very  doubtfuL  7.  The  light 
wines  of  the  Rhine,  sad  Aese  of  the 
Moselle,  are  much  more  lefligetant  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  and  are  frequently 
prescribed,  m  the  countries  where  they 
grow,  with  a  view  to  their  diaretHS  prop- 
erties. In  certain  species  of  fover,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  pube  and  great 
nervous  exhaustion^  they  have  been  fonnd 
to  possess  considerable  efllcacy,  and  may 
be  given  with  more  safety  than  most  oth- 
er kmds ;  as  the  proportion  of  a]coh<^  in 
them  is  small,  and  its  effects  are  mode- 
rated by  the  {wesence  of  fine  acids.  They 
are  also  said  to  be  of  service  in  diminish- 
ing obesity.  6.  It  is  difllcult  to  conjec- 
ture on  what  circumstances  the  aneienfis 
founded  their  belief  in  the  innocuous 
oualities  of  sweet  wines,  contrssted  with 
the  drier  and  more  fblly  fbraiented  kinda. 
They  may  not  intoxicate  so  speedily,  and, 
as  they  cfoy  sooner  upon  the  palate,  are 
periiaps  generally  drunk  in  greater  mod- 
eration. When  new,  they  are  exceeding- 
ty  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach ;  and  when 
usea  too  flceely,  they  produce  all  the  same 
eflects  as  the  heavier  dry  winek  Id  their 
more  perfect  state,  ihey  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  agreeable  and  useful  cordials ; 
(mt,  as  the  excess  of  saccharine  matter 
retards  their  stimulant  operation,  th^ 
ought  always  to  be  taken  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time." 

ff%ne$,  AncUnl  and  ModenL  Our  lim- 
its will  only  permit  us  to  touch  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  sweet  vrines  were  those 
most  commonly  in  use ;  and,  in  preparing 
their  wines,  tne  ancients  often  mapis- 
sated  them  until  they  became  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  or  even  thicker. 
These  were  diluted  with  water  previously 
to  their  being  drank;  and,  indeed,  the 
habit  of  mixing  wine  with  water  seems 
to  have  prevails  much  more  in  antiquity 
than  in  modem  timesi  Among  the  orin- 
cipal  Greek  wines,  the  Maronean  ana  Is- 
marian  were  of  Thradan  growth:  the 
Pramman,  of  uncertain  growth,  was  a 
strong,  hard,  astringent  liquory  renembling 
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PoTt ;  but  the  luscious  sweet  wines  are 
the  favorite  topics  of  the  Grecian  drinking 
aottgs,    Tbey  were  chiefly  the  products 
of  the    Ionian  and  i£gean  isles.    The 
Ciiian  was  famous  for  its  exquisite  aroma, 
the  Lesbian  for  its  delicious  flavor,  and 
the  Tbasian  was  a  generous  sweet  wine, 
acquiring  by  age  a  deUcate  odor  of  the 
apple.     The  Ariusiau  or  Arivisian,  and 
the  Phanean,  called  by  Virgil  the  king  of 
wines,  were  products  of  Chios.    Besides 
these  and  other  indigenous  growths,  seve- 
ral African  and  Asiatic  wines  enjoyed  a 
iiigh  reputation  among  the  Greeks.    The 
Bithvnian  wines  were    of  the    choicest 
quahty :  the  wines  of  Byblos,  m  Phoenicia, 
vied  in  fiagrancy  with  the  Lesbian :  the 
white  wines  of  Mareotis  and  Tienia,  in 
Egypt,  were  also  famous  for  their  deli- 
cate perfume.    The  finest  wines  used  by 
the  Aomans  were  the  produce  of  Cam- 
pania (q.  v.),  which  formed  one  continued 
vineyard.    The  Cecuban  was  a  generous, 
light  wine,  but  apt  to  afiect  the  head,  and 
ripening  only  afier  a  long  term  of  years. 
The  Falemian,  according  to  Henderson, 
was  a  strong,  durable  wme,  being,  when 
new,  rough,  harsh  and  fiery,  and  requir- 
ing to  be  Kept  a  long  time,  before  it  at- 
tained a  due  degree  of  mellowness.    The 
Setina  was  a  delicate,  light  wine,  tlie  &- 
vorite  of  Augustus,  but  not  even  men- 
tioned b^  Horace,  who  had  a  decided 
Sredilection  for  the  strong  wines.    The 
lassican  appears  to  have  been  a  species 
of  Falemian.    The  Calenum,  Caulinum 
and  Statanum  were  also  highly  prized  by 
the  Romans.    The  Albanian,  when  prop- 
erly matured,  was  an  excellent  dry  wine. 
Among  the  lighter  growths  of  the  Roman 
territory,  the  Sabme,  Nomentan,  Vena- 
fran  and  Spoletan  were  among  the  most 
Sj^reeable.    The  Mamertine,  a  lis^t  and 
slightly  astringent  wine,  and  the  Follian, 
a  sweet  wine,  were  among  the  growths 
of  Sicily.     Spanish   and    Gallic  wmes 
were  also  used  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  eastern  ^wths.    The  richer  wines 
were  reserved  by  the  ancients  for  the  des- 
sert ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  most 
esteemed  dessert  wmes  were  the  Thasian 
and  Lesbian;   among  the  Romans,  the 
Cecuban,  Albanian  and  Falemian  of  na- 
tive growths,  and,  when  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  foreign 
countries,  the  Chian  and  Lesbian..    O  f  the 
principal  modem  wines  we  have  already 
spoken  at  conaderable  length  under  tlie 
separate  heads.  (See  Burgurubff  BordelaiSj 
Champagne^  Bhenish,  Moselle,  Hungari- 
an^ Skerry,  Port,  &c.)     Madeira,  so  called 
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fitm^  the  island  which  produces  it,  is 
much  used  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  flavor  and  other 
qualities  of  the  Madeira  wines ;  the  best 
are  produced  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island :  they  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long 
period,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  often 
sent  long  voyages  in  warm  climates,  to 
mellow  them.  They  are  naturally  veiy 
strong,  but  commoiuy  receive  an  addi- 
tion of  brandy  when  racked  off.  The 
Madeira  wines  retain  their  qualities  un- 
impaired in  both  extremes  of  climate,  suf- 
fering no  decay,  and  constantly  improving 
as  they  advance  in  ap.  Indeed,  tney  are 
not  in  condition  until  they  have  been  kept 
for  ten  years  in  wood,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  that  time 
in  bottle ;  and  even  then  they  wiU  hardly 
have  reached  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  When  of 
good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  de- 
scribed, they  lose  all  their  orifi;inal  harsh- 
ness, and  acquire  that  agreeable  pungen- 
cy, that  bitter  sweetishness,  which  was  so 
highly  prized  in  the  choicest  wines  of  an- 
tiquity, uniting  great  strength  and  rich- 
ness of  flavor  with  an  exceedingly  fra- 
giant  and  difRisible  aroma.  The  nutty 
taste,  which  is  oflen  very  marked,  is  not , 
communicated,  as  some  have  imaged, 
by  means  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  in- 
herent in  the  wine.  The  following  state- 
ment of  wines  imported  into  the  U.  States 
for  the  years  ending  (Sept)  1829  and 
1^1,  indicate  the  quantity  used  in  this 
country. 

Year  ending  September ,  1829. 

OalioDf. 

Madeira, 282,660 

Bui|;undy,  Champagne,  Rhe-  ?      ^3  5^ 

Dish  and  Tokay, ^  ' 

Sherry  and  St.  Lucar,  ....  62,689 

Wmes  of  Portugal  and  SicUy,  352,350 
Teneriffe  and  Azores,  ....  61,467 
Claret,  &c.,  in  bottles  or  cases,  35^332 
Other   wines,   not  in  bottles  }  |  333  051 

or  cases, S   ' 

2,977,311 

Year  ending  Septemher,  1831. 

(Treasury  Report,  M&y  4,  1833.) 
Gallona. 

Madeira, 114,625 

Sherry, 78,905 

Red,  of  Ifrance  and  Spain, .  .  934,451 
France,  Spam  and  Germany, }  ^  830355 

not  enumerated, J   ,ooo,o« 

Sicily,  &c.,  not  enumerated,         663,725 

3,680,062 
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WiRtt.  The  wiDjB  of  birds  oonreapond 
to  the  Ibfe  legs  of  miadnipedB  and  the 
aims  of  man.  The  ckvicle  of  birds  is  a 
hoflow  tube  of  great  strength,  and  the 
ibrit  is  peculiar  to  winged  aoimab.  The 
diflbrent  bones  of  the  wing  are  bound 
together,  and  connected  with  the  bones 
ofthe  body,  by  strong  lif^ents;  and  the 
muscles  by  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  them  are  the  most  powerful  with 
which  the  animal  is  provided.  All  this 
peculiar  apparatus  is  necessary  to  give 
due  force  to  these  instruments  of  loco- 
motion. The  construction  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  feathers  are  not  less  curious, 
find  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  flying.  (See  ImUur^  and  OmUhol^^ 
for  many  details  on  this  subjecL)  Tne 
bat  form  of  windmill  suls,  which  human 
ingenuity  and  science  have  been  able  to 
devise,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  fSithers  in  the  wings 
of  hMBf  and  is  one  of  many  beautiful 
instances  of  the  mathematical  exactness 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  works  of 
creation  are  constructed.  The  form  of 
the  wings  is  most  accurately  adapted  to 
the  habitB  of  the  birds.  There  are  two 
fbrma,  which  have  received  the  names  of 
the  rudder-formed  and  the  saU-formed 
wings :  the  former  are  long,  slim  and  ta- 
pering, as  in  the  falcons,  swallows,  &c. ; 
the  lifter  broad,  long,  and  rounded  at  the 
end,  as  in  the  swan,  goose,  &c.  The 
former  are  for  quick,  sudden  and  rapid 
motion,  and  are  moved  often;  the  latter 
for  floating  a  long  time  more  slowly 
through  the  air.— The  wings  of  insects 
are  membranous,  elastic,  for  the  most  part 
tranaparent,  and  traversed  by  firm  air- 
veasels,  which  sometimes  form  a  beautiful 
net-work.  In  some  they  are  naked ;  in 
othen,  as  in  the  butterflies,  they  are  cov- 
ered with  fine,  sofl,  feathery  scales:  in 
some  thev  are  extended  and  straight ;  in 
others  folded.  Some  insects  have  tour 
winga,  and  othen  but  two :  the  latter  are 
commonly  provided  with  poisers  or  bal- 
ancers {hakresl,  The  dinerence  in  the 
structure  and  disposition  of  the  wings  is 
one  ofthe  distinctive  marios  on  which  the 
division  of  insects  into  orders  is  founded : 
thus  we  have  the  hampUrOj  the  coleoptera, 
the  Iqfidopiera,  the  newroptera^  &c.  (See 
hueeU^  and  J5ntoifio2og3f.)— Quadrupeds 
which  fly  are  providedwitb  membranes 
extending  over  the  bones  of  the  exu^mi- 
tieS|  by  ^siiich  they  are  enabled  to  impel 
themaelves  through  the  ah-  (see  Bai); 
others  merely  have  the  skin  so  loose  on 
the  sides  as  to  be  spread  out  when  the 
limbs  are  extended ;  and,  being  buoyed  up 


in  this  manner,  they  are  able  to  make  aur 
prisinff  leaps.  (See  SmitrreL)— The  de 
sire  of  flyinff  seems  to  nave  haunted  men 
from  the'eanlest  times,  and  has  given  rise 
to  many  attempts  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject t^  means  of  artificial  wings.  Tfat 
fable  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  shows  how 
old  this  idea  is ;  and  man^  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  modem  tunes,  to  cany  it 
into  execution,  but  without  success.  De* 
gen,  an  insenious  watch-maker  of  Vienna^ 
succeeded  in  sustaining  himself  in  the  air 
by  means  of  artificia]  wings ;  and  be  went 
to  Paris,  in  1813,  to  exhibit  his  accom- 
plishment ;  but  he  feiled  entirely  in  ob- 
taining any  conmiand  over  them.  Borelli 
{IkMohiAninudiumyKcme,  1680)hasfiiUy 
demonstrated,  fiiom  a  comparison  of  the 
muscles  of  man  with  those  of  birds,  that  ar- 
tificial winffs  attached  to  the  human  body, 
could  not  be  enqilo^ed  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  however, 
that  they  might  be  applied  to  produce  mo- 
tion through  the  air,  by  bdng  connected 
with  some  sort  of  cars,  and  set  in  motion 
by  steam. 

WiROED,  in  botany ;  a  term  applied  to 
such  Stems  of  plants  as  are  furnished,  all 
their  length,  with  a  sort  of  membrana- 
ceous leaves,  as  the  thistle,  A&c — ^Winged 
leaves  are  such  as  consist  of  divers  little 
leaves  ranged  in  the  same  direction,  so 
as  to  appear  only  as  the  same  leafl  Such 
are  the  leaves  of  agrimony,  acacia,  ash, 
Slc — ^Win^ped  seeds  are  such  as  have 
down  or  hairs  on  them,  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  wind,  are  carried  to  a  distance. 

WiNos,  in  military  afiairs,  are  the  two 
flanks  or  extremes  or  an  army,  ranged  in 
order  of  battle. — Wwgs^  in  fortification, 
denote  the  longer  sides  of  horn-works, 
crown-works,  tenailles,  and  the  light  out- 
works, including  the  ramparts  and  para- 
pets, with  which  they  are  bounded  on  the 
right  and  lefl  fix>m  their  gorge  to  their 
fit>nt 

WiRooLF.    (See  Nbviham  Ji^fiuilU>fy,) 

WiNXELRiED,  Arnold  von ;  a  kni^t 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Underwalden,  who, 
in  the  battle  at  Sempacb,  July  9, 1386,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  enabled  his  coun- 
trymen to  defeat  the  troops  of  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria.  The  long  lances  ofthe 
latter  frustrated  the  efibrts  of  the  Swiss 
to  break  their  ranks.  Many  of  the  Swiss 
had  already  fallen,  when  Arnold  von 
Winkelried  called  out  to  his  comrades, 
**I  will  make  a  lane* for  vou:  fiiithful, 
dear  confederates,  think  of  my  family," 
rushed  on  the  enemy,  grasped  several 
lances,  and,  heedless  of  me  thrusts,  bore 
them  to  the  ground.    His  countrymen 
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fbOowred  tfarouch  the  opening  which  he 
had  made,  and  won  the  battle  of  Sem- 
pach.  The  Swiss,  on  the  anniFenanr  of 
this  day,  celebrate  a  national  festival,  in 
honor  of  Winkelried,  and  those  who  feU 
with  hiRL— See  Miller's  Hiatonf  qfSwU- 
xerkauL 

Winkler,  John  Henry,  the  son  of  a 
miller  in  Lusatia,  was  bom  in  1703, 
studied  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  from 
1731  to  1739  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  in 
that  city,  in  1737  delivered  lectures  on 
experimental  philoeophy,  natural  theolo- 
gy, &c^  and  was  anerwards  appointed 
professor  of  philosophv  in  the  univeruty. 
In  1741 — 1745,  he  published  a  work  on 
the  souls  of  animals.  In  1742,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  publjsned  some  philological  woiks. 
He  subsequently  exchanged  this  profea- 
sorship  for  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  published  various  works  in  this 
InrancL  Winkler  and  Hansen,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Leipsic,  did  much  to 
make  the  properties  of  electricity  known 
in  CSermany,  after  public  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  subject  in  England 
and  France,  about  1740,  by  WUliaqn  Gil- 
bert. Winkler  improved  the  electrical 
machines;  and  his  Inquiries  into  Elec- 
tricity were  translated  into  English.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
and  was  the  first  person  in  Germany  who 
suggested  the  use  of  lightning-rods,  in  his 
dissertation  Dt  aoertmm  Fidndnia  ArMcio 
qr  Docbina  EUdneitatU  (1753),  in  which 
he  alludes  to  Franklin's  discoveries.  He 
died  m  1770. 

WijiNiPECK,  or  WtifNiPEO ;  a  lake  of 
North  America,  340  miles  long,  and  from 
5  to  60  in  breadth ;  Ion.  95''  49'  to  99°  Id' 
W. ;  lat  50P  25y  to  53°  57'  N.  It  commu- 
nicates, on  its  west  side,  with  Little  Win- 
nipeck  lake,  by  I>auphin  river,  St  Mar- 
tin's lake,  and  Wetarhen  river.  On  the 
south  side,  it  receives  the  Assiniboin  or 
Red  river ;  and  on  the  south-west  it  re- 
ceives Winnipeck  river.  At  this  point 
the  British  fur  companies  have  forts. 
The  country  around  the  lake  is  low,  cov- 
ered with  timber,  and  the  soil  is  pretty 
good.    Wild  rice  grows  in  abundance. 

Winhipiseooee  ;  a  lake  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, east  of  the  centre;  Ion.  7P  &  to 
7P2yW.;laL  43^29' to4y44'N.  It 
is  twen^-three  miles  long,  and  ten  broad. 
It  receives  several  small  streams,  and  its 
waters  are  conveyed  off  by  Winnipiseo- 
gee  river,  which  joins  the  western  bvanch 
of  the  Merrimack  atSanbomton,  oppo- 
site Salisbury.  This  lake  is  472  feet 
above  the  ocean,  and  233  above  Merri- 


mack river.  It  is  veiy  deep,  and  in  pome 
parts  is  un&thomable  by  aziv  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  inhabitants.  Its  waters  are 
very  pure,  and  abound  with  fish.  Its 
fbrm  u  very  irregular,  and  it  contains  365 
islands.  Sk>me  of  these  are  large  enough 
fi>r  extensive  fiirms.  The  scenery  con- 
nected with  this  lake  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  in  the 
U.  States.  A  pleasing  description  of  it 
has  been  given  by  doctor  Dwight  in  his 
Travels. 

Winter  (from,  wind,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  storms  at  this  season ;  so 
with  the  Greeks,  x«f<«y»  from  xc«»»  to  pour, 
and  with  the  Romans,  hyema,  from  f«v,  to 
rain,  because  in  the  more  southern  cli- 
mates of  the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  a 
rainy  seaJBonJ;  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year,  which  De«ns  astronomically  on  the 
shortest  day  (December  22),  and  enda 
with  die  vernal  e<{uinox  (March  21).  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  it  is  of  coune 
winter  when  it  is  summer  with  us.  (See 
6Wfiiiier.|  In  our  hemisphere,  the  winter 
18  but  eignty-nine  da^s,  while,  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  it  is  ninety-three  days; 
our  winter  occurring  during  the  earth's 
parhelion,  and  the  wmter  of^e  southern 
hemisphere  durinj^  its  aphelion,  when  its 
motion  in  its  orbit  is  slower.  (See  Seotofu.) 
The  coldness  of  winter  is  owmg,  therefore, 
to  the  shortness  of  the  days,  or  time  durinc 
which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  ana 
the  oblique  direction  in  which  his  rays 
fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that 
season.  In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  no 
winter,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but 
a  rainy  season,  without  ice,  snow  or 
frost,  takes  its  PJAce.  (See  CtimaU^  and 
ThRperaturt.)  This  remark  is  also  true 
of  countries  borderins  on  the  tropical 
regions,  to  a  considerable  distance  north 
and  south. 
Wintbe  S01.8TICE.  (See  SoMce.) 
Winter,  John  William  de,  vice-admi- 
ral, was  bom  in  1750,  in  TexeL  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  he  entered  the  navy. 
In  1787,  when  the  revolution  broke  out 
in  HoHand,  De  Winter  was  a  lieutenant, 
and  embraced  with  ardor  the  cause  or 
the  patriots ;  which  circumstance  obliged 
him  to  take  refuge  in  France,  when  the 
party  of  the  stadtholder  prevailed.  In 
France,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served, 
in  1792  and  1793,  under  Dumouriez  and 
Pichegru,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  hrimde.  In  1795»  when  Pi- 
chegru invaded  Holland,  De  Winter  re- 
turned to  his  country,  where  the  states- 
general  offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral.   The  year  following,  he  was  made 
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vice-admiral  and  commander  of  the  naval 
forces  at  Texel.  Having  been  blockaded 
here  for  a  long  time,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
and,  October  7, 1797,  set  sail  with  twenty- 
nine  vessels,  of  which  sixteen  were  ships 
of  the  line.  The  English  fleet  consisted 
of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  about 
fifteen  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  under 
admiral  Dmican.  The  action  began  Oc- 
tober 11,  and  was  maintained  about  three 
hours  with  equal  spirit  on  both  sides. 
De  Winter's  ship  was  at  last  taken,  and 
he  was  carried  on  l)oard  the  vessel  of  the 
British  admiral.  The  Dutch  lost  nine 
ships  of  the  line,  taken  or  sunk,  and 
about  six  hundred  men  killed^  and  eight 
hundred  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Enff- 
lish  was  also  severe :  some  British  vessels 
were  sunk.  De  Winter  received  in  Eng- 
land the  honor  due  to  his  courage  and 
talents.  He  was  exchanged  some  months 
after;  and  a  court-martieu  declared  that  he 
had  gloriously  sustained  the  honor  of  the 
Batavian  republic.  In  1798,  he  was  sent, 
as  minister  of  his  republic,  to  that  of 
France,  where  he  remained  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  1802,  when  he  received  the 
command  of  an  expedition'  intended  to 
act  against  Alters.  He  cruised  for  some 
months  on  the  Barfoary  coast,  and  at  l&st 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Tripoli.  Louis 
Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  made 
De  Winter  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  When  Holland 
was  united  with  France,  Napoleon  made 
him  grand-officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  general-superintendent  of  the  coasts 
of  the  North  sea.  In  July,  1811,  he  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  forces  assembled 
at  the  Texel ;  but  the  fatigues  of  his  new 
station  ruined  his  health.  He  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  June  2, 1812.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Pantheon. 
Winter,  Peter  von,  a  distinguished 
composer  of  vocal  music,  was  born  at 
Manneim,  in  1754,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
soldier;  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  elector.  In  1775,  he  was  director  of 
the  orchestra  at  Manheim,  and  subse- 
quently at  Munich.  In  1780,  he  went  to 
Vienna.  In  1782,  his  first  opera,  Helen 
and  Paris,  was  performed  at  Munich.  In 
1790,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor.  The  first  opera 
which  he  wrote  in  Italy  was  Cato  in 
CJtica,  first  performed  in  Venice  in  1791. 
In  1795  and  1796,  he  went  to  Prague  and 
Vienna.  At  the  latter  place,  he  WTOie  his 
most  celebrated  opera,  the  Sacrifice  In- 
terrupted.   In  1802,  he  visited  France 


and  England.  In  Paris,  he  composed 
Tamerlane;  in  London,  Calypso,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  Proserpine,  and  Zaire.  He 
also  composed  many  pieces  of  church 
music,  among  which  the  requiem  for  ilie 
fUneral  of  Joseph  II  is  distinguished ; 
also  a  Miserere,  Among  his  profane  can- 
tatas, his  Timotheus,  or  the  Power  of 
Tones,  is  particularly  famous.  He  died 
in  1 825,  at  M  u  n  ic  h.  ft  is  operas,  oratorios, 
and  other  pieces  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  are  too  numerous  to  be  civeu  here. 
WiNTERBURGER,  Johu,  established  the 
first  printing-press  in  Vienna,  and  exist 
the  types    himself     During   seventeen 

J  rears,'  he  worked  alone,  but  subsequent- 
y  took  an  assistant.  He  published  nu- 
merous editions  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beffinning  of  the  si^fteenth 
centuries;  but  the  copies  have  become 
very  rai*e. 

WijJTERFELDT,  Haus  Cliarlcs  von,  a 
j;eneral  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  bom 
in  1707,  and  entered  the  service  in  his 
sixteenth  year.  Frederic  ^made  him  a 
major  and  his  aid-de-camp,  afler  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  In  1740,  he  was 
sent  to  Petersburg  to  prevent  the  Russian 
cabinet  from  taking  part  in  the  first  Mi- 
lesian war.  He  returned  to  the  army, 
distinguished  himself  at  Glogau  and  Mofl- 
witz,  and  was  made  colonel.  After  his 
victory  over  the  Hungarians  at  Schlawen- 
tiz,  April  11, 1745,  he  was  made  major- 
general.  He  took  part  in  the  principal 
battles  of  that  %var.  Previous  to  the  third 
Silesian  war,  certain  papers  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  archives  of  Dresden,  by 
the  treach ery  of  a  clerk.  These  disclosed 
the  projects  of  Frederic's  enemies ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  Winterfeldt's  advice, 
the  king  anticipated  his  enemies  bv  the 
immediate  commencement  of  hostilities. 
He  was  subsequently  made  lieutenant- 
general,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
many  battles  in  the  seven  years'  war. 
(q.  V.)  In  September,  175/,  he  was 
wounded  near  Gorlitz,  and  died  the  next 
morning.  His  life,  by  his  son,  appeared 
at  Leipsic  in  1809. 

WiNTttRop,  John,  governor  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  at  Gro- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England, 
in  1587,  and  came  out  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630,  having  been  previously  chosen  gov- 
ernor. He  continued  to  be  reelected,  with 
the  intennission  of  a  few  years,  until  his 
death,  in  1649.  His  Journal  contains  an 
accurate  account  of  events  in  the  infant 
colony,  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  of 
his  death.  The  two  first  books  were 
published  in  1790 :  but  the  third,  which 
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was  for  a  laott  time  lost,  fint  appeared  in 
the  editioQ  of  1836  (BoetOD,  3  vols^  8vo.), 
under  the  care  of  J.  Savage,  who  has 
enriched  the  work  with  valuable  notes. — 
His  aon  Johuf  bom  in  England  in  1605» 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  thatcoun- 
Uy,  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societv, 
and  governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut He  was  the  friend  of  Boyle,  Wil- 
kins,  and  other  learned  men,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  royal  society,  to  the 
Transactions  of  which  he  contributed 
several  papers.  He  died  in  1676.— ^A  son 
of  the  latter,  lUz-John  (bom  1638,  died 
1707),  was  also  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  member  of  the  royal  society. 

WiFFERTHAL,  Or  VAia.BT  OF  THB  WlF- 

FEB,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pniasian 
province  of  Juliers-Cleves-Berg,  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  parts  of  Germa- 
ny. Since  1816,  the  population  and  in- 
dustry of  this  valley  have  much  increased. 
Here  Elberfeld  (q.  vA  Gemark,  Upper 
and  Lower  Barmen,  Wipperfeld  and  Kit- 
tershausen  form  an  almost  uninterrupted 
town,  with  beautiful  buildings  and  manu- 
fiustories,  and  more  than  40,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Wiiib-Drawiiig  is  the  art  of  drawing 
out  any  of  the  ductile  metals  into  k>ng 
and  regular  threads  of  a  uniform  diame- 
ter^ and  of  any  size  and  shape.  (See  Due- 
Hbty,  and  DwisUnUi^.)  The  process  of 
wire-drawing  is  extremely  simple,  the 
apparatus  employed  consisting  only  of  a 
mw-plate  and  a  draw-bench.  The  draw- 
plate  is  a  thick  place  of  fine  st^l,  perfo- 
rated with  holep  of  various  sizes,  from 
that  of  the  largest  to  that  of  the  smallest 
wire'  required.  These  holes  are  punched 
in  the  plate,  while  hot,  by  well-pointed 
punches  of  German  steel,  and  differ  in  di- 
ameter by  almost  imperceptible  gradations. 
The  draw-bench  consists  of  a  horizontal 
roller  or  axis  turned  bv  levers.  A  strap 
or  chain  is  coiled  round  the  roQer,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  strap  is  a  pair  of  pincers 
for  taking  hokl  of  the  end  of  the  piece 
of  metal  to  be  drawn.  The  draw-plate 
being  made  to  bear  against  the  draw- 
bench,  and  the  levers  being  turned,  the 
metal  is  pulled  by  the  pincers  through  a 
hole  in  ^e  draw-plate.  It  is  afterwards 
drawn  successirely  throusfa  smaller  holes, 
being  coiled  upon  the  roller  as  it  is  drawn 
out  As  the  metal  becomes  stiff  sikI  hard 
by  the  repetition  of  this  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  anneal  it  from  time  to  time, 
to  restore  its  ductility.  It  is  also  occa- 
snnally  immersed  in  an  acid  liquid,  to 
VM^sen  Uie  superficial  oxkle  which  is 
fiMmed  in  the  proceas  of  annealing. 
19* 


WiRX  OF  Lafi^litd  ;  a  shining,  slender 
substance,  made  of  the  sinews  of  the 
reindeer,  soaked  in  water,  beat,  and  spun 
into  a  sort  of  thread,  of  great  strength. 
The  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of  the 
finest  of  these  threads,  dipped  in  melted  tin, 
and  drawn  through  a  horn  with  a  hole  in 
it  This  wire  the  Laplanders  use  in  em- 
broidering their  clothes. 
Wiring.  (See  Sturdy,] 
WiRTSMBERo.  (See  frMemherg.) 
WisBAOEN,  or  Wiesbaden,  a  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  fiunous  for  its 
baths,  is  pleasantly  situated  m  a  small 
plain,  prettily  built,  and  provided  with 
pleasant  promenades.  Population,  4600 ; 
eight  miles  from  Mentz.  Its  springs  at- 
tract yearly  fit>m  9000  to  4000  strangers. 
Fourteen  of  them  are  hot  (temperature  of 
the  hottest,  151°),  and  two  cold.  The  duke 
of  Nassau  has  a  castle  here,  with  a  libra- 
ry of  27,000  volumes.  The  Ronums  were 
acquainted  with  the  springs  of  Wisba- 
den,  under  the  name  of  Jiqwt  MaUiaea^ 
or  MaUiaci  fonies ;  and  the  remains  of 
works  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Drusus  are  still  visible  here. 
Wisconsin.  (See  Ouitconnn.) 
WiSDOftf,  Book  of.  (See  Sirach,) 
WiSHABT,  George,  one  of  the  first 
martyrs  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Scot- 
land, bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  appears  to  have  been  ear- 
ly distinguished  by  his  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  originating. 
It  is  said,  in  his  travels  to  Grermany,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  tibe  opinions 
of  Luther.  '  Some  accounts  assert  that  he 
was  banished  from  his  own  country  for 
teaching  the  Greek  TesUiment,  and  that 
he  subse<|uently  resided  for  some  years 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1544, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  ardent  good  will, 
and  beffan  to  preach  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  vices 
of  the  clergy.  This  conduct  exasperated 
cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  priesthood  under 
his  influence,  and  subjected  the  life  of 
Wishart  to  more  than  one  attack,  until,  at 
last,  he  was  arrested,  and,  in  1546,  put  on 
his  trial  for  obstinate  heresy,  berore  a 
convocation  of  prelates  and  clergy,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  in  the  cathedral 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
the  flames ;  which  sentence  was  put  into 
execution  the  following  day,  in  the  castle 

Jard,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
lost  accounts  assert  that  the  cardinal  and 
clergy  attended ;  and  so  much  indiflnation 
was  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, ttat  the  artillery  of  the  castle  waa 
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pointed  towards  the  place  of  execution. 
(See  M'Crie'a  Uft  ofKmx,\ 
WisHTONwisH.  (See  Marmot) 
Wishar;  a  town  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  capital  of  a  district,  on  a  bay  of 
the  Baltic,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Poel, 
thirty  miles  west-south-west  of  Rostock, 
thirty-three  east  of  Lfibeck ;  Ion.  W  26' 
E, ;  lat.  Sr  SS'  N. ;  population,  10,000.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  has  a 
safe  harbor,  though  not  deep  enough  for 
larse  vessels.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
public  library,  three  hospitals,  three 
churches,  some  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  linens,  and  considerable  shipping 
trade,  particularly  in  corn.  It  was  for- 
merly a  Hanse  to^vn.  In  the  beginning 
of  tiie  seventeenth  centuiy,  it  was  added 
to  the  duchy  of  Schwerin,  and,  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  (q.  v.),  was  ceded  to 
Sweden.  It  has,  since  then,  been  re- 
peatedly besieged.  In  1803,  Wianiar, 
with  its  territory,  was  ceded  to  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  fortlie  sum  of 
1,200,000  dollars  banco. 

WisTAE,  Caspar,  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  the  year  1760.  His 
father  was  a  German,  from  the  Palatinate, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  set- 
tled, as  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  belonged  to  the  society  of 
Friends,  of  which  society  doctor  Wistar 
remained  a  member,  tie  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school,  established  by 
William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia,  and  early 
determined  to  pursue  the  profession  of 
physic.  With  this  view,  he  entered  as  a 
private  pupil  with  doctor  John  Redman, 
and  attended  the  lectures  then  given  in 
the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  daily  rising  in  public  estimation. 
In  1782,  he  received  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  medicine,  after  passing  an  uncom- 
monly satisiactory  examination;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  left  Ameri- 
ca to  pursue  his  studies  in  Europe.  In 
1786,  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh  with 
great^  reputation,  and  published  his  the- 
sis be  Ammo  demisso.  During  his  ab- 
sence fipom  this  countrj',  he  travelled  over 
a  great  part  of  England  on  foot,  examin- 
ing the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  that  country,  and  whatever  else 
was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
man  of  science.  He  perambulated  Scot- 
land also  in  the  same  way.  The  associa- 
tions he  formed,  the  friendships  he  con- 
tracted, and  the  reputation  he  established 
wherever  he  resided,  were  honorable  to 
himself  and  his  country.  The  royal  med- 
ical society  of  Edinburgh  chose  hun  a 
member.    In  February,  1787,  he  returned 


to  Philadelphia,  having  been  absent  be- 
tween three  and  four  years.  When  the 
college  of  Philadelphia  was  revived,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physiolog}',  in  which  departments  he  gavi? 
lectures  during  the  winter  sessions  of 
1789  and  1790.  He  was  also  appointed, 
soon  after  his  retuni,  consulting  physician 
to  the  Philadelphia  dispensaiy,  and  was 
one  of  its  early  attending  physicians. 
He  was  further  appointed  physician  to 
the  hospital,  and  aftenvards  l)ecarac  ad- 
junct professor  to  doctor  William  Shij)- 
pen,  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
surgery.  As  assistant  to  doctor  Shippen, 
he  acquired  the  practical  skill,  as  a  dis- 
sector and  demonstrator,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  reputation. 
On  the  decease  of  doctor  Shippen,  doc- 
tor Wistar  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
of  his  departed  friend:  he  had,  in  fact, 
long  performed  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment. In  1815,  he  was  elected  honoi-ary 
member  of  the  literary  and  philosophical 
society  of  New  York.  In  1816,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
American  philosophical  societ}'.  Doctor 
Wistar  was  too  actively  engaged  to  ap- 

Eear  often  in  the  character  of  an  author  ; 
ut  his  Remarks  on  the  Fever  of  1793,  his 
Memoirs  on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,  and  on 
the  Remain?  of  an  Animal  of  the  Bos  Spe- 
cies, were  well  calculated  to  enhance  his 
reputation.  At  the  time  of  his  decease, 
he  was  fast  rising  into  reputation  as  a 
compai-ativo  anatomist,  and  had  instituted 
a  conespondence  %vith  Cuvier,  Sommer- 
ing,  and  other  eminent  naturalists  in  Eu- 
rope. His  System  of  Anatomy,  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,' 1812),  comprising  the  heads 
of  his  course,  is  a  most  useful  compend, 
embracing  not  merely  the  anatomy,  but 
the  anatomical  physiology,  of  the  jwirLs 
noticed,  according  to  the  best  views  at 
present  known  of  that  branch  of  thesubjecr. 
Doctor  Wistar  was  a  most  active  conti-ib- 
utor  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  by  his 
scientific  meetings  at  his  own  liouso, 
which  was  the  place  of  resort  of  all 
strangere  who  had  information  to  com- 
municate, as  well  as  of  his  friends  who 
were  engaged  in  any  scientific  pursuit. 
As  a  professor  of  anatomy,  he  was  very 
eminent  Perfect  master,  not  only  of  the 
minutiee  of  hia  profession,  but  of  fliemost 
effectual  modes  of  teaching  it,  his  lectures 
were  always  crowded.  He  was  remarka- 
ble for  the' skill  and  care  with  which  his 
subjects  were  prepared  and  brought  for- 
ward; the  simple,  neat,  intelligible  style 
of  bis  lectures;  the  kind  and  friendly 
character  of  his  voice  and  manner;  and 
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his  anxiety  to  make  his  students  fully 
comprehend  what  they  had  to  learn.  He 
died  on  January  22,  1^18,  of  a  slow  fever, 
cauffht  by  attending  a  poor  family  in  a 
confined  apartment.  Doctor  Wistar  was 
twice  married,  and,  by  his  second  wife, 
left  two  children. 

Wit  is  the  faculty  of  detecting,  and 
presenting  in  a  lively  manner,  similarities 
m  things  m  which  common  observers  see 
only  diversity.  The  finding  of  such  simi- 
larities presupposes  comparison ;  and  wit 
might  tnerefore  be  defined  a  facilit}'  in 
the  comparing  power  to  discover  unex- 
pected relations,  or  a  playful  exercise  of 
the  power  of  comparisour  We  sometimes 
apply  the  name  of  urU  to  variout  other 
sorts  of  ingenious  thoughts  expressed  in 
words,  in  which  sense  it  corresponds  to 
the  French  hon  mot  Wit  is  tne  more 
striking)  the  more  easily  it  brings  together 
things  which,  to  the  common  observer, 
appear  distinct,  and  the  less  obvious  the 
resemblances  which  it  discovers.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  vivacity  and 
quickness  of  imagination,  and  b  much 
improved  by  practice.  The  similarities 
or  differences  which  wit  points  out,  need 
not  actualbr  exist,  but  may  be  merely  the 
creation  of'^the  imagination.  There  must, 
however,  be  some  ground  for  the  relation 
presented,  thouffh  it  may  be  a  trifling 
one,  which  is  calfed  the  jDotnf  of  eomparUon 
{terkum  comparationis).  Duf^ld  Stewart 
mclines  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  afford- 
ed by  wit,  is  founded,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  on  the  surprise  of  the  hearer  at 
the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  has 
Bcouired  over  a  part  of  the  constitution  so 
little  subject  to  the  will.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  are  more  pleased  with  a  hon  mot 
which  occurs  in  conversation,  than  with 
one  which  appears  in  print ;  and  we  never 
fail  to  receive  disgust  from  viit,  when  we 
suspect  it  to  be  premeditated.  Doctor 
CampbeU  remarks  that  a  witty  repartee  is 
infinitely  more  pleasing  than  a  witty  at- 
tack, and  that  an  allusion  will  appear  ex- 
cellent when  thrown  out  extempore  in 
conversation,  which  would  appear  execra- 
ble in  print.  Wit  is  a  dangerous  power. 
When  employed  to  attack  pedantiV,  pre- 
tension, or  folly,  not  easily  assailable  in 
other  ways,  it  is  in  its  proper  sphere  ;  but 
its  power  may  be,  and  of^en  has  been,  used 
to  make  truth  ridiculous.  Its  influence  is 
most  dangerous  among  those  nations 
whose  apprehension  is  most  quick,  and 
whose  sensibility  is  most  lively.  How 
important  an  influence  have  some  bons 
mots  exerted  in  France,  false  and  noxious 
diough  they  were !  Wit  has  even  some- 
times taken  the  place  of  philosophy  {q.  v.) 


in  that  country ;  but  its  influence,  at  pres* 
ent,  is  much  diminished.  Wherever  it 
becomes  the  habitual  exercise  of  the 
inmd,  it  impairs  the  nobler  powers  of  the 
understanding,  and  chills  the  feelings. 
When  too  much  in  vogue,  it  gives  a  su- 
perficial character  to  the  tone  of  society, 
and  creates  a  cra\nng  for  evanescent  ex- 
citement  The  merely  witty  are  seldom 
popular :  they  are  feared  and  hated,  be- 
cause they  have  a  weapon  which  others 
feel  the  want  of;  but  when  wit  is  united 
with  superior  intellectual  powers,  and 
particularly  with  a  kind  disposition,  it  is  a 
most  valuable  gift,  and  of  veiy  great  ad- 
vantage to  public  men.  Wit  is  a  talent, 
and  tnerefore  natural;  but  it  may  be 
much  developed  by  exercise,  and  is  pro- 
moted by  general' liveliness  of  concep- 
tions, agreeable  social  intercourse,  and  nn 
easy  condition  in  life.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  diflicult  talents  to 
manage,  as  few  will  abstain  from  a  wittv 
obsenation  from  fear  of  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  depoiting  from  the 
tone  of  kindness  so  necessary  in  good 
society. 

Witch,  Witchcraft.  A  witch  is  a 
person  who  has  acquired  supernatural 
power  by  entering  into  a  compact  with 
evil  spirits.  In  this  sense  of  the  word, 
the  notions  of  witchcraft  are  essentially 
of  modem  origin,  being  entirely  distinct 
from  the  suoerstitions  of  the'  ancients 
concerning  the  magical  powers  of  the 
enchantments  of  their  sorcerers.  (See 
Magic)  The  term  wUch  occurs,  indeed, 
in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  according 
to  which,  the  law  of  Moses  is,  **  Thou 
Shalt  not  saflfer  a  witch  to  live''  (Exodus, 
xxii,  18);  but,  besides  that  many  com- 
mentators believe  the  Hebrew  term  cha- 
rasp,  liere  translated  witchy  should  be 
rendered  poisoner,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  any  such  infernal  league  between 
the  Hebrew  sorceress  and  diabolical 
powers,  as  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
modern  witchcraft  Trafficking  with  idols, 
using  charms,  invocations,  &c.,  seem  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Among  the 
early  Christians,  the  belief  m  the  active 
agency  of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  human 
affairs,  became  more  fully  developed 
than  it  had  previously  been ;  and  it  has 
been  a  ftimdiar  notion  with  Christian 
writers,  from  an  early  period,  that  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  were  acmally  wicked 
spirits,  who  had  led  the  nations  astray 
froui  God,  and  blinded  them  to  destroy 
them.  Hence  they  have  attributed  to 
the  heathen   oracles   the   character  of 
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prophecy,  but  ascribed  their  prophetic 
powen  to  the  devil ;  and  it  ia  well  KDOwn 
diat  the  Sibylline  oracles  have  been 
quotedy  by  Christian  theologians,  in  proof 
o€  the  divine  character  of  the  Savior. 
*  There  appears  nodiinff,"  says  sir  W. 
Scott  (Demonology  and  Witchcraft)  **  in- 
consisCBnt  in  the  &ich  of  those,  who, 
believing  that,  in  the  elder  time,  fiends 
and  demons  were  permitted  an  enlarged 
degree  of  power  in  uttering  predictions, 
may  also  give  credit  to  the  proposition, 
that,  at  the  divine  advent,  that  power  was 
restrained,  the  oracles  silenced,  and  those 
demons  who  had  aped  the  divinitv  of  the 
place,  were  driven  fix>m  their  anode  on 
earth,  honored  as  it  was  by  a  guest  so  aw- 
ful" The  opinion  here  alluded  to  is  the 
commonlv-received  opinion  that  the  hea- 
then oracles  were  struck  silent  at  the  time 
of  the  cominff  of  Jesus  Christ.*  (See 
Demony  and  DemL)  The  lecends  of  the 
saints,  the  tales  of  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  holy  anchorets,  in  many  of  which  the 
devil  plays  so  important  a  part,  contrib- 
uted to  extend  and  confirm  the  popular 
notions ;  and,  a  direct  diabolical  agency 
being  once  assumed  and  allowed,  there 
was  nothing  too  absurd  lo  be  engrafted 
on  it.  The  insane  fimcies  of  dueased 
minds,  unusual  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  aitfiil  machmeiy  of  designing  malig- 
nity, ambition,  or  hypocrisy,  were  all  laid 
at  Satan's  door.  In  the  Sachsentpiegd 
(q.  V.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  sor- 
cerer and  the  witch  are  ordered  to  be 
burned ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  proceedings  against 
witchcraft  assumed  their  most  hideous 
fiirm.  In  1484,  Innocent  VIII  issued  a 
buU  directing  the  inquisitors  to  be  vigilant 
in  searching  out  and  punishing  those 
guilty  of  this  crime ;  and  the  form  of  pro- 
oeedmg  in  the  trial  of  the  offence  was 
regulany  laid  down  in  the  MaUeua  Mak* 
fioarwn  (Hammer  of  Witches),  which  was 
issued  soon  after  by  the  Roman  see. 
The  bull  of  Innocent  was  enforced  by 
die  successive  bulls  of  Alexander  VI 
(1494),  Leo  X  (1521),  and  Adrian  VI 
(1523).  Of  the  extent  of  the  horrors 
which  followed,  during  two  centuries  and 
a  hal(  history  gives  us  her  record.  We 
are  told  that  500  witches  were  burned  at 
Geneva,  in  three '  months,  about  the  year 

*  In  Brown^s  Dictionaiy  of  the  Holy  Bible  (fiAh 
edition,  Edinburgh.  1807),  it  is  said  that  <'  A  witch 
is  a  woman  that  nas  draling  with  Satan  $  thai 
such  pcnoM  are  aoKHV  men  is  abundantly  plain 
ft«B  ScripCue,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  put  to 
death.  It  is  plab,  however,  that  great  caution  is 
necessary  in  the  detection  of  the  guilty,  and  in 
punishing  them,  lest  the  bnocent  suffer."  TUs 
^  WW  tapubliAed  ia  AAway,  in  1816 ! 


1515;  that  1000  were  exaeolsdmoBe year 
in  the  diocese  of  Como ;  in  Wfiftzbui|;^ 
from  1637  to  16S9,  157  persons  w^sra 
burned  for  witchcraft;  and  it  has  beso 
calculated  that  not  less  than  100,000  vic- 
tims mtist  have  sufieced,  in  Germany 
alone,  from  the  date  of  IniHicent's  bull  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  prosecutionsb 
The  last  execution  in  Wiirtzburg  took 
place  so  late  as  1749,  and  a  witch  was 
burned  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Glanis  in 
1780.  Bamberg,  Paderbom,  W&tzbui^ 
and  Treves  were  the  chief  seals  of  this 
deluaion  in  Germany.  In  England,  the 
state  of  things  was  no  better;  and  even 
the  reformation,  which  exploded  so  many 
other  emrs,  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  thia.  Individual  cases  of 
trial  for  witchcraft  occiur  in  that  country 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  any  penal 
statute  against  it;  aitd  the  succesave 
statutes  of  Henry  VI,  Henry  VII  (1541)^ 
EUzabeth  (1562),  and  James  1(1603),— the 
kst  passed  when  lord  Bacon  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  comnsons,  and  not 
repealed  until  1796, — show  the  extent  of 
the  legialative  proceedings  in  regard  to 
this  imaginary  crime  there.t  The  Judi- 
cial proceedings  were  checked  cliieoy  by 
the  firmness  of  Holt,  who,  in  about  ten 
triak,  fix>m  1694  to  1701,  charged  the  ju- 
ries in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them 
to  brin£  in  verdicts  of  acquittal.  Yet,  in 
1716^  Mr&  Hickes  and  her  daughter,  nine 
years  of  age,  were  hanged  for  selling  their 
souls  to  the  devU,  and  raiang  a  storm  by 
pulling  off  stockings  and  maung  a  hoher 
of  soap.  The  number  of  those  put  to 
death  m  England  has  been  estimated  at 
about  a0,000 !  The  kst  victim  executed 
in  Scotland  perished  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (1723).  *^  She  was,**  according  to 
sir  W.  Scott,  **  an  insane  old  woman,  who 
had  so  little  idea  of  her  situation  as  la 
rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  fire  which  was 
desdnedtoconsumeher.  Shehadadaugh- 
ter  bune  both  of  bands  and  feet— a  circum- 
stance attributed  to  the  witch's  having  been 
used  to  transform  her  into  a  pony,  and  get 
her  shod  by  the  deviL**— Our  own  country, 
unhappily,  fiimishes  a  chapter  in  this 
di«adnilUstory  of  human  folly.  In  1689; 
nineteen  persons  were  executed,  and  one 

actual  extst- 

saiys  Blackstone 

(Commentarvon  the  Laws  of  England.  B.  !▼.,  cb. 

4,  sec.  6),  "  ■  al  once  flatly  lo  contradict  Um  re> 

vealed  word  of  God  in  yariont  passaiees  both  of 


t  "  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  i 
nee,  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery/*  say 
Oommeatar^  on  the  Laws  of  Elnglan 


the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  thinf  itself 
is  a  truth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  wond  hath 
ia  its  turn  borne  teAimony,  either  b]r  examplea 
seenii^y  well  attested,  or  by  prohibttoiry  laws  \ 
which,  at  least,  wp^ose  the  poaibiliiy  oT  a  CMi- 
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pressed  to  death,  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity, 
for  the  crime  of  witchcraft ;  but,  though 
several  were  condemned  and  many  ac- 
cused, there  were  no  executions  subse- 
quent to  that  year. — See,  on  this  sub- 
ject, Horst's  Ztmber-Bibliothek,  &c. — i.  e. 
Magical  Library,  or  of  Magic,  Theurgy 
and  Necromancy;  Magicians,  ^Vitches, 
and  Witch -Triate,  Demons, .  Ghosts,  and 
Spectral  Appearances  (Mentz,  6  vols.,  8vo., 
1826) ;  and  his  D&monomagit^  or  History 
of  the  Belief  in  Magic,  dz;c.  (2  vols.,  1818). 
— According  to  the  notions  of  the  times 
above  indicated,  witches  wete  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  devil,  not  only  to 
foretell  events,  but  to  produce  mice  and 
vermin ;  to  deprive  men  and  animals,  by 
touchmg  them,  or  merely  breathing  upon 
them,  of  their  natural  powers,  and  to 
afflict  them  with  diseases ;  to  raise  storms ; 
to  change  themselves  into  cats,  and  other 
beasts ;  &c.  The  compact  with  the  devil 
was  sometimes  express,  whether  oral 
or  written,  when  the  witch  abjured 
God  and  Christ,  and  dedicated  herself 
wholly  to  the  evil  one,  or  only  hnplied, 
when  she  actually  engaged  in  his  service, 
practised  infenial  arts,  and  renounced  the 
sacraments  of  the  church.  The  express 
compact  was  sometimes  solenmly  con- 
finned  at  a  general  meeting,  over  which 
the  devil  presided,  and  sometimes  pri- 
vately made  by  the  witch  signing  the 
articles  of  agreement  with  her  own  blood, 
or  by  the  devil  writing  her  name  in  his 
black  book.  The  contract  was  sometimes 
of  indefinite  duration,  and,  at  others,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  witch  was 
bound  to  be  obedient  to  the  devil  in  every 
thing,  while  the  other  party  to  the  act 
promised  her  wealth  and  treasures;  but 
the  gold  thus  obtained  usually  turned  into 
some  worthless  material  in  the  hands  of 
its  possessor.  These  and  similar  fiicts 
were  gathered  fi^m  the  voluntary  con- 
,/esnon^  of  persons  accused  of  this  crime, 
whose  ingenuity  was  generally  quickened 
by  the  application  of  what  was  then  called 
^^'S^enUt  torturty  General  assemblies  of 
witches  were  held  yearly  or  oftener,  in 
which  they  appeared  entirely  naked,  and 
besmeared  with  an  ointment  made  from 
the  bodies  of  unbaptized  infants.  To 
these  meetings  they  rode,  fi*om  great  dis- 
tances, on  broomsticks,  pokers,  ^ats,  hogs 
or  dogs ;  the  devil  taking  the  chair  under 
the  form  of  a  goat.  Here  they  did  hom- 
age to  the  prince  of  hell,  and  offered  him 
sacrifices  of  young  children,  &c.,  and 
practised  all  sorts  of  license  until  cock- 
crowing.  Besides  extorting  confessions 
by  torture,  it  was  usual  to  subject  the  ac- 
cused to  the  witch-ordeal ;  that  is,  their 


thumbs  being  tied  togetner,  tliey  were 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  if  they  did  no< 
sink  they  were  considered  ffuihy. 

Witch-Hazel  (kamavmiB  virginica); 
a  North  American  shrub,  remarkable  for 
putting  forth  its  flowers  at  the  season 
jvhen  most  of  our  forest-trees  are  ])arting 
with  their  leaves.  It  grows  six  or  eight 
feet  hifh,  dividing,  at  base,  into  sev- 
eral cylindrical,  erayish  branches:  the 
buds  and  young  uioots  are  covered  with 
short  down :  the  leaves  are  about  four 
inches  long  by  two  or  three  broad,  alter- 
nate, petiolate,  oval,  obtuse,  having  a  few 
coarse  indentations:  the  flowers  are  clus- 
tered, yellow  and  showy,  having  long  and 
linear  petals.  It  is  conimon  in  most  parts 
of  the  U.  States.  A  forked  twig  or  the 
witch-hazel  forms  the  celebrated  divining 


rod  (q.  V.J,  which  has  been  used  in  many 

oftneii] 
ulous. 


pans( 


3  interior  to  impose  on  the  cred- 


Wither,  €reorge,  an  old  English  poet^ 
was  bom  at  Bentworth,  in  Hampshire, 
June  11,  1588.  His  parents,  who  were 
veiT  respectable,  sent  him  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
maturely removed  fit>m  the  university, 
with  a  view  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but, 
disliking  a  countiy  life,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  himself  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  inn.  Here  he  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  muses  than  to  law,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  poet.  In  1613 
appeared  his  celebrated  satires,  entitled 
Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  the  severity  of 
which  led  to  his  confinement  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  where  he  wrote  his  Satire  to  the 
King,  which  procured  his  release.  In 
J615,  he  published  his  Shepherds  Hunt- 
ing, written  during  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Marshalsea,  the  most  poetical  of  all 
his  works.  Attaching  himself  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, he  was  violently  assailed  by  their 
opponents.  He  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  parliament  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  sold  an  estate  to  raise  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  made  a  justice  of  peace, 
by  the  long  parliament,  for  three  counties, 
and  major-general  of  all  the  horse  and 
foot  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  On  tne  restoration,  he  lost 
all  which  he  had  amassed  by  his  pre- 
vious employment ;  and,  having  publish- 
ed a  piece  denominated  Voce  F^ulgi,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper.  In  this 
confinement  he  remained  more  than 
three  years,  and  wrote  several  things,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  keeper,  which 
were  subsequently  published.    When  ho 
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was  released  is  not  recorded ;  bathe  died 
May  2»  1667.  Some  of  his  works  have 
been  republished  bv  sir  EcertoQ  Bnrdgea^ 
including  his  Shepherds  HuntiDf  (1814), 
his  Fidelia  (1815)»  and  his  Hyums  and 
Songs  of  the  Church  (1815).  The  other 
works  are  scarce. 

WiTHsaiRo,  William ;  a  distinsaislied 

ysician  and  writer  on  botany,  wno  was 
om  in  1741.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1766.  He  then  settled  at  Stafitwd,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Birmingham, 
where  his  skill  and  assiduity  speedily 
raised  him  to  eminence  in  his  profesaon* 
The  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  inde- 
pendent of  his  duties  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, were  chemistry  and  botany ;  and 
the  result  of  his  researches  appeared  in 
several  valuable  publicattons.  Being  sub- 
ject to  polmonic  disease,  be  thought  it  de- 
sirable, in  1793  and  1794,  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Lisbon ;  wad,  after  his  return 
home,  he  did  not  again  resume^  to  any 
extent,  his  professioiMl  practice.  He  died 
at  the  Larcnes,  near  Birmingham,  in  No- 
vember, 1799.  His  principu  publications 
are,  a  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British 
Phnts  (3  vols.,  8VO.,  177^  extended,  in  the 
edition  of  1787,  to  three  volumes,  and,  in 
that  of  1796^  to  four);  an  Account  of  the 
Scariet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat,  or  Sear^ 
laiina  Angmota  (1779, 8va) ;  an  Account 
of  the  Foxglove,  and  some  of  its  Medical 
Uses,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
Dropsy  and  other  Diseases  (1785,  8vo.) ; 
a  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Waters  at 
Caldas  da  Reinha  (Lisbon,  1796,  4to.) ; 
besides  a  translation  of  Bergman's  Sda- 
grofihia  Regm  Mmtniuy  and  papers  in 
Uie  Philosophical  Transactions  relative 
to  mineralogy.  The  name  of  WUhaingia 
has  been  bcMowed  on  a  genus  of  Ameri- 
can plants  by  L'Heritier;  and  the  native 
carbonate  of  banrtes  has  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  ffUhtrHej  in  honor  of  doctor 
Withering,  who  first  diaeovered  and  de- 
scribed it. 

WiTHERSPooir.  (See  Appendix^  end 
of  this  volume.) 

WiTiiBss.    (See  Evidence.) 

Witt,  Db.    (See  De  IFitt.) 

WiTTE,  Charles,  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  distmguished  for  his 
eariy  attainments,  was  bom  near  Halle,  in 
180O.  His  father,  a  Protestant  minister, 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his 
education.  Young  Witte  couM  read 
well  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  was 
reguhurly  instructed  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages  (Hebrew  included)  m  his 
fifth  year.  Before  bis  tenth  year,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  university  of  Leipaic, 


after  undergoing  a  regular  eaamination. 
When  ten  years  old,  be  went  to  G6tting- 
en.  Here  he  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  a  Latin  wori^  on  a  sutgect  m  the 
higher  mathematics.  He  studied  piulos- 
0|Miy,  languages,  history,  physics,  chem- 
istry, nattiral  bistoiy,  &c.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  became  doctor  of  pbilow»phy 
at  Giessen.  He  then  wrote  a  work  in 
German,  on  mathematics,  studied  law, 
diplomatics,  &c ;  in  1816^  became  doctxH' 
of  laws  in  Heidelbeig,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Beriin  to  lecture ;  but,  meeting 
with  some  obstacles,  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment enabled  him  to  travel  in  Italy ;  and, 
on  his  retum,  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  university  of  Breslau.  He  has  shown 
much  acquaintance  with  old  Italian  liter- 
ature, paiticularlv  Dante.  His  iatber  pub- 
lished, in  1819^  the  History  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  his  Son,  in  two  volumes. 

WiTTBKiifD,  or  WiTiKiim;  a  cde- 
brated  prince  of  the  Saxons,  and  their 
principal  champion  in  the  war  against 
Charlemagne.  The  Saxons,  a  numerous 
and  brave  people,  inhabited  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Elbe  and  the  North  sea,  or  the  present 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  under  the 
names  of  Eastpbalians,  Westphaliansand 
Enffrians.  (SeeSnnmt.)  Charlemagne, 
desurous  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  finequent 
incursions  into  his  territories,  and  moved 
also  pardy  by  religious  motives,  deter- 
mined to  subdue  these  wild  heathens. 
The  war  began  in  773,  and  continued 
finr  about  thirty  years,  till  803^  with  some 
intermissions.  The  Saxons,  inferior  to 
the  Franks  in  military  discipline  and  skill, 
were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  several 
times  yielded  to  the  commands  of  their 
victorious  enemy,  but  again  took  arms  as 
soon  as  his  attention  was  drawn  to  other 
parts  ofhis  extensive  empire.  Afler  gaining 
several  decisive  victories  {7S3),  Uharle- 
magne  had  recourse  to  conciliatory  meas- 
ures, and  prevailed  upon  Albion  and 
Wittekind,  the  two  leaders  of  the  Saxons, 
to  submit,  on  advantageous  conditions, 
and  embrace  Christianity  (785).  Witte- 
kind, who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  to 
Denmark,  obuined  the  restoration  of  his 
territories,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  created  duke  of  Saxony.  (See  Oer- 
suaqr,  Hiriary  oj^)  Wittekind  is  supposed 
to  blave  fallen  in  battle  against  Geroald, 
duke  ci  Suabia,  in  807.  The  present 
Saxon  princes  claim  a  descent  from  Wit- 
tekind, but  without  much  ground. 

WiTTBNAexMOTB.  (See  Greai  Brii- 
am^  division  BnglM  ConeUtuHon,) 

WiTTBRBBRa,  s  towu  of  historical  in- 
terest as  connected  with  the  reformaiion, 
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IB  aitiMited  oo  the  Elbe,  in  the  Fnumn 
proriooe  of  Saxony.  Here  is  a  brid{^ 
500  ells  Umg,  over  the  Elbe.  Including 
the  militaiy,  the  town  contains  €345  in- 
habitantB.  Since  1817,  two  new  suburfas 
have  grown  up.  The  church  in  which 
Luther  fixed  up  bis  ninety-five  ^lebrated 
theses,  Oct.  31, 1517,  and  in  which  he, 
Me]anchthon,and  the  eiectors  Frederic  the 
Wise  and  John,  lie  buried,  has  been  re- 
paired by  the  Prussian  govenunent.  The 
oniyerBity,  founded  in  1503,  by  the  elec- 
tor Frederic  the  Wise,  has  been  united, 
5r  the  Prussian  gOTemment,  with  that  of 
alle,  and  a  theological  seminary  has 
been  established  instead  of  it.  Cbarks 
V  took  Wittenberg  in  1547,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Mfihlberg;  but  the  property  of 
the  people,  their  religious  worship,  snd 
the  tombs  of  the  reformers^  were  left  un- 
touched. The  emperor  was  requested  to 
disinter  the  body  of  Luther;  but  he  an- 
swered,*'! wage  no  war  with  the  dead.** 
The  city  was  bombarded  in  the  seven 
years*  war  (q.  ▼.),  snd  dismsntied.  As 
the  ditch  and  wall  remained,  Nspoleon 
ordered  marahal  Victor  to  restore  the  for- 
tifications, and  garrisoned  the  place  with 
Poles.  The  Prussians  took  it  by  assault 
at  midnight,  Jan.  12,  1814.  The  Prus- 
sian general,  count  Tauenzien,  received 
the  name  Tauenzien  yon  Wittenberg 
in  consequence  of  this  victory.  The 
king  of  Prussia  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument,  in  honor  of  Luther,  in  Wit- 
tenberg, on  the  third  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  reformadon.  In  1829,  the 
statue  of  the  reformer,  made  of  cast  iron, 
by  Schadow,  was  erected. 

Wi^AMifiR  (fflodimir),  czar  of  Ruaaia, 
became,  in  961,  after  the  death  of  his  two 
brothers,  master  of  the  Russian  domin- 
jons,  which  he  increased  by  the  conquest 
of  several  nei^boring  tribes.  Upon 
his  manri^ge  with  the  Greek  imoerial 
princess  Anna  Romanowna,  in  96o,  he 
was  baptized,  and,  together  with  his 
whole  nation,  adopted  Cnristianit^.  The 
first  Christian  teachers  of  Russia  came 
ftom  Constantinople,  and  introduced  the 
Greek  Catholic  worship,  which  still  pre- 
yails  in  Russia.  Wladimir,  as  the  first 
Christian  ruler,  and  the  founder  of  many 
conyents  and  schoob,  is  called,  in  Rus- 
sian history,  a  saint;  and,  as  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  greatness 
of  the  empire,  he  is  also  called  the  Great 
He  died  in  1015^  His  descendants  divided 
the  empire  unong  themselves  to  their 
own  niin.  In  ITS^  Catharine  II  found- 
ed the  order  of  8t  Wladimhr  in  honor 
of  hfan. 

WoAD  (i$ati$  tmetona)'j  a crociftrous 


plant,  occasionally  cultiy ated  finr  its  leaves^ 
which  afibrd  a  dye,  in  use  as  a  substitute 
for  indiffo.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  well- 
prepaied  land,  and  fresh-broken,  old  pss- 
ture  ground  is  preferred.  As  the  great 
object  is  to  produce  large  kayes,  the 
mode  of  culture  given,  by  tSebest  garden- 
ers, to  spinage  should  be  imitated — that 
of  sowing  on  a  yenr  rich,  well-pulverized 
soil,  thinning  the  nlants  so  that  they  may 
not  touch  each  otner,  keepmg  them  per- 
fectly dear  of  weeds,  and  firequently  stir- 
ring the  soil  between  them.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  July ;  and  the  plants,  when 
they  come  up,  are  weeded  and  thinned. 
Next  July,  or  earlier,  the  first  crop  of 
leayes  may  be  gathered ;  and  two  or  mree 
others  wiU  be  obtained  during  the  season. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  plants 
may  be  ploughed  down,  as  the  thira  year 
they  will  run  to  seed,  snd  produce  but 
small  leaves.  The  leayes  are  pressed, 
and  the  juice  treated  as  in  makinc  in^Ugo ; 
but  such  is  the  cheapness  of  the  wtter  ar- 
ticle, that  the  cultivation  of  woad  is  not 
much  attended  to  at  the  present  time. 
The  plant  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  radical  leayes  are  crenate, 
those  of  the  stem  oblong  and  arrow- 
shaped;  the  fiowers  are  small  and  yellow, 
and  the  pods  elliptical,  flat,  and  contain 
a  single  seed.  Woad  is  prepared  for  use 
as  follows : — ^The  plant  puts  forth,  at  first, 
fiye  or  six  upri|^t  leayes,  about  a  foot 
long  and  six  inches  broad.  When  these 
hai^f  downwards  and  turn  yellow,  they 
are  fit  for  gathering.  Several  crops  are 
gathered  in  one  year.  The  leaves  are 
carried  directly  to  a  mill,  much  like  the 
oil  or  tan  mills,  and  ground  into  a  smooth 
paste.  The  paM  is  laid  in  heaps,  pressed 
close  and  smooth,  and  the  blackum  crust 
which  forms  on  the  outside  reunited  if  it 
happen  to  crack :  if  this  precaution  were 
omitted,  little  worms  would  be  produced 
in  the  cracks,  and  the  .woad  would  lose 
part  of  its  strength.  After  lying  for  fif- 
teen days,  the  heaps  are  opened,  the  crast 
rubbed,  and  mixed  with  the  inside,  and 
the  matter  formed  into  oval  balls,  which 
are  pressed  close  and  solid  in  wooden 
moulds.  These  are  dried  upon  hurdles. 
In  the  sun  they  turn  black  on  the  outside, 
in  a  close  place  yellowish,  especially  if 
the  weather  be  rsiny.  The  dealers  in 
this  commodity  prefer  the  first,  though  it 
is  said  the  wononen  find  no  conriderable 
difference  between  the  two.  The  good 
balls  are  distinguished  by  their  being 
heayy,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and,  when 
rubbed,  of  a  yiolet  color  within.  For  the 
use  of  the  dyer,  they  require  a  fiirther 
preparation.  They  are  beaten  with  wood* 
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en  mallets,  on  a  brick  or  stone  floor,  into 
a  gross  powder,  which  is  heaped  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  the  height  of 
four  feet,  a  space  being  left  for  passing 
round  the  sides.  The  powder,  moistened 
with  >vater,  ferments,  grows  hot,  and 
throws  out  a  thick  fetid  fume.  It  is  shov- 
eiied  backwards  and  forwards,  and  moist- 
ened every  day  for  twelve  days,  after  which 
it  is  stirred  less  frequently,  without  water- 
ing, and,  at  length,  made  into  a  heap  for 
the  dyer.  The  powder  thus  prepared 
gives  only  brownisli  tmctores,  of  different 
shades,  to  water,  to  alcohol,  to  ammonia 
and  to  fixed  alkaline  Tixivia.  Rubbed  on 
paper,  it  communicatas  a  green  stain.  On 
dilutinff  the  powder  with  boiling  water, 
and,  fJter  standing  for  some  hours  in  a 
close  vessel,  adding  about  one  twentieth 
its  weight  of  lime  newly  slacked,  digest- 
ing in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  stirring  the 
whole  together  every  three  or  four  hours, 
a  new  fermentation  besins :  a  blue  froth 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  Uie  liquor,  though 
it  appears  itself  of  a  reddish  color,  dyes 
woollen  of  a  green,  which,  like  the  green 
from  indigo,  changes,  in  the  air,  to  blue. 
This  is  one  of  the  nicest  processes  in  the 
art  of  dyeing,  and  does  not  well  succeed 
in  the  way  of  a  small  experiment 

Woden,  or  Odi»  ;  one  of  the  most 
powerful  deities  in  northern  mythology. 
Borne  nave  Jerived  him  from  the  Indian 
Buddha.  The  ancient  Saxons  and  Thu- 
rin^ians  honored  him  as  theur  god  of  war ; 
and  the  former  solenmly  vowed,  in  their 
^var  with  Charlemagne,  to  sacrifice  to 
him  all  theur  prisoners.  (Bee  ^ofiktm 
Mytkdogy,)  The  Romans  recognised 
their  Mars  in  this  northern  god. 

WoFFiNOTON,  Ma^ret,  an  actress, 
highly  distinguished  mr  her  beauty  and 
talents,  was  born  at  Dublin,  in  1719.  Her 
father  kep!  a  huckster's  shop;  and  she 
commenced  her  theatrical  career  as  the 
pupil  of  madame  Violante,  an  exhibitor 
of  feats  of  activity  on  the  tight  rope, 
who,  about  1728,  formed  a  comiMtay  of 
Lilliputian  actors.  In  these  exhibitions 
little  Woffington,  then  in  her  tenth  year, 
attracted  much  notice  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Macheath  in  the  Beggar's  Opera. 
A  few  years  after,  she  procured  an  aavan- 
tageous  engagement  at  one  of  the  regular 
Dublin  theatres,  where  she  acquired  so 
much  reputation,  that  she  was  invited  to 
London ;  and,  m  1740,  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  Govern  garden,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sylvia,  in  the  Recruiting  Officer. 
She  then  took  up  the  part  of  sur  Harry 
Wildair,  in  which  she  was  ^sctremely  suc- 
cessful.    In  comic  characters,  from  the 


fmished  coquette  or  haughty  kdy  of  hi|^h 
rank  and  fashion,  to  the  affected  old  maid, 
or  vulgar  termagant,  she  displayed  a  truth 
and  facility  of  personification  which  has 
rarely  been  exceeded.  Her  attractions  in 
private  life  were  widely  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  her  society  sought  by  persons 
of  rank  and  talents.  She  was  precident 
of  the  weekly  beef-steak  dub,  held  in  the 
green-room  of  Covent  garden  theatre. 
At  length  the  derangement  of  her  health 
induced  her  to  retire  from  the  stage  in 
1759;  and  her  death  took  place  in  1760. 

WoHLOEMUTH,  Michael,  an  old  Ger- 
man painter,  bom  in  1434,  died  m  1519, 
was  the  teacher  of  Albert  Diirer.  There 
is  a  large  altar  piece  by  him  in  Nu* 
remberg,  his  native  city.  There  are 
also  fine  pictures  by  him  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Vienna^  Munich  and  other  cities, 
and  those  of  private  persons.  Some  have 
also  thought  the  beautiful  Last  Judgment 
at  Dantzic  to  be  from  his  pencil  Like 
other  painters  of  his  time,  he  was  also  an 
engraver  on  copper  and  wood.  The 
Clux>nicle  of  N^uremberff,  published  in 
1498^  contains  wood-cuts  ny  him. 

WorwoDfi ;  a  Sclavonic  word,  which 
sijjpifies  leader  in  war,  and  is  a  compound 
of  the  two  Sclavonic  words,  woi,  troops, 
and  iDodiVy  to  lead.  The  princes  of  Waia- 
chiaand  Moldavia  were  called  tcourocfeAbe- 
fore  they  received  from  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, with  whom  they  were  in  some  degree 
connected  (1439),  the  title  of  dtgpci ;  in- 
stead of  wnich  they  adopted,  at  a  later 
])eriod,  the  title  of  hospodar,  which  signi- 
fies lord.  At  present,  tooitoode  signifies  a 
Turkish  farmer-genenil  of  the  taxes  of  a 
district.  In  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland, 
woiwodes  were  governors  of  the  districts 
(woiwodeshipsHnto  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided.  They  administered  justice, 
had  charge  of  the  police,  and  formed  the 
first  class  of  the  temporal  estates  of  the 
kin^om^  In  time  of  war,  when  the 
nobility  were  called  upon  to  march,  each 
woiwode  commanded  the  nobility  of  his 
woiwodeship. 

WoLcoT,  John,  M.  D.,  a  poet  and  sat- 
irist, was  bom  at  Dodbrock,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  in  1738,  educated  at  the  firee 
school  of  Kingsbridge,  in  the  same  coun- 
ty ;  after  which  he  visited  France,  and,  on 
his  return,  was  articled  to  an  uncle,  an 
apothecary  at  Fowey.  He  early  showed 
an  attachment  to  poetry,  as  also  to  draw- 
ing, in  which  he  became  a  con^erable 
proficienL  He  subsequently  visited  Lon- 
don, to  attend  the  hospitals,  and,  in  1767, 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic 
€rom  Scotland,  and  accompanied  sir  Wil- 
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Kam  Trelawney  to  Jamaica,  of  which  the 
latter  was  appointed  governor.  Here 
meeting  but  little  encouragement  as  a 
physician,  he  obtained  orders,  and  became 
rector  of  a  living  in  the  gifl  of  his  patron, 
which,  being  attended  exclusively  by  a 
black  congregation,  received  little  of  his 
attention.  On  the  death  of  sir  William 
Trelawney,  he  returned  with  his  widow 
to  England ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  his 
uncle,  who  left  him  the  principal  part  of 
his  property,  he  settled  as  a  physician, 
first  at  Truro,  and  afterwards  at  Hel- 
stone,  in  Comwall.  While  in  this  situation, 
he  had  the  merit  of  discovering  the  talents 
of  the  late  celebrated  painter  Opie,  then  a 
mere  youthftil  miner,  with  whom,  in  1780, 
he  came  to  London.  Here  he  soon  render- 
ed himself  conspicuous  by  those  satirical 
compositions  which  he  published  under 
the  name  of  Peter  PiTxdar,  and  which,  for 
the  drollery  and  great  peculiarity  of  their 
humor,  became,  in  the  highest  degree, 
popular.  His  attacks  were,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, chiefly  levelled  at  the  royal  acad- 
emicians ;  but,  ultimately,  the  harmless 
singularities  of  George  III,  his  consort 
and  ftimily,  formed  the  principal  field  for 
his  wit.  So  much  was  thought  of  his  tal- 
ents, that  a  negotiation  was  at  onetime  en- 
tered into  with  him,  bv  the  under  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  to  become  either  silent 
or  to  direct  his  satire  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  administration,  which,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  owing  to  his  backward- 
ness to  write  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
Havinff  obtained  an  annuity  from  his 
booksellers  of  £250  per  annum,  and  be- 
ing otherwise  in  ensy  circumstances  by 
the  sale  of  his  productions,  he  passed  the 
close  of  his  life  in  ease  and  convivial  en- 
joyment, interrupted,  however,  in  the 
sequel,  by  blindness  and  other  maladies. 
His  death  took  place  in  Somers  Town,  in 
1819,  in  the  eighlr-first  year  of  his  age. 
As  a  man,  doctor  Wolcot  assumed  much 
license,  and  may  be  resarded  as  an  epi- 
curean of  the  coarser  class.  As  a  poet,  he 
exhibits  freshness,  iiaiveUj  and  a  portion 
of  humor,  singularly  made  up  of  the 
playful  and  the  biting.  His  works  have 
lost  much  interest,  owing  to  the  tempora- 
ry and  personal  nature  of  the  subjects ; 
but  the  extreme  felicity  with  which  he 
exposed  the  empty  pretensions  of  false 
greatness,  will  not  allow  them  to  be  alto- 
gether forgotten.  His  poetical  worits 
w^ere  collected,  in  1812,  in  five  volumes, 
octavo. 

WoLcoTT,  Oliver,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  bom  in 
1726,  at  Windsor,  m  Connecticut,  of  which 
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colony  his  fktber  had  been  governor.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1747,  and 
soon  afterwards,  having  received  the  com- 
mission of  a  captain,  proceeded,  at  the 
head  of  a  company  raised  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, to  join  the  army  on  'the  northern 
frontiers,  with  which  he  continued  until 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  then 
returned  to  Connecticut,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 
on  bemg  appointed  sherift*  of  the  county 
of  Litchfield.  From  1774  to  1786,  he 
was  annually  chosen  an  assistant  in  the 
council  of  the  state.  In  that  inter- 
valy  he  was  also  for  some  time  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  pro- 
bate for  the  distiict  of  Litchfield.  In 
1776,  his  patriotism  and  ability  procured 
for  him  a  seat  in  the  national  congress, 
and  the  opportunity  of  connecting  his 
name  with  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence.  Immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  declaration,  he  return- 
ed to  Connecticut,  and  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  fourteen  regiments  of 
the  state  militia,  raised  for  tne  defence, 
of  New  York.  In  November,  he  resum- 
ed his  seat  in  congress.  The  following 
summer,  after  performing  several  military 
movements,  he  joined  the  northern  army 
under  Gates,  with  a  corps  of  several  hun- 
dred volunteers,  and  assisted  in  the  defeat 
of  Burgoyne.  From  this  period  until 
1786,  he  was  occupied  in  serving  his 
country,  either  in  congress  or  the  field, 
or  as  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  northern  department,  settling  terms 
of  peace  widi  the  Six  Nations.  In  the  lat- 
ter year,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and,  afler  ten  successive 
annual  reelections,  was  chosen  governor. 
He  died  Dec.  1,  1797,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. — Governor  Wol- 
cott  was  remarkable  for  intrepidity,  in- 
tegrity, strong,  bold  conceptions,  and  a 
peculiar  decision  of  character.  His  sensi- 
bility was  acute,  and  no  one  could  have 
a  nicer  sense  of  honor.  He  was  distin- 
guished, moreover,  for  his  love  of  ordei 
and  religion. 

Wold,  Weld,  Yellow  Weed,  or 
Dyer's  Weed  (reseda  luteolay,  an  im- 
perfect biennial,  with  small  fusiform  roots,, 
and  a  leafy  stem,  from  one  to  three  feci 
in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cuhivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  stalk,  flowers  and 
leaves,  which  are  employed  in  dyeing 
yellow.  Wold  requires  the  growth  of 
nearly  two  sUmmeis  before  it  comes  to 
maturity:  the  crop  is  also  liable  to  fiiil, 
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aod  18  exhausdiig  to  the  soil  It  is  pre- 
ierred  to  all  other  substances  for  givittg 
the  lively  green  lemon  yellow ;  bat  as  it  is 
found,  when  employed  in  topical  dyeing, 
to  degrade  and  interfere  with  madder 
colors  more  than  other  yellows,  and  to 
slain  the  white  parts,  quercitron  bait  is 
commonly  employed  in  preference  to  it. 
It  IS  still,  however,  employed  in  dveing 
silk  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  paper-staining. 

W01.E,  in  northern  mythology  (q.  v.J; 
the  protecting  spirit  of  the  earth-— an  old 
prophetess.  The  name  Vblu$pa  (the 
virion  of  Wole),  given  to  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  Edda  (q.  v.),  is  derived  firom 
ner. 

Wolf  {canU  Itipttf).  The  wolf  is  by 
Some  naturalists  considered  the  originaJ 
stock  of  the  domestic  dog ;  and,  indeed,  it 
very  much  resembles  a  large  dog  in  its 
general  appearance.  The  European  wolf 
habitually  leads  a  solitary  life,  but,  when 
urged  by  huneer,  unites  in  packs,  which, 
at  times,  even  oecome  dangerous  to  trav- 
ellers. It  possesses  such  strength  that  it 
is  able  to  carry  off  a  sheep  at  full  speed, 
and  few  dogs  are  able  to  attack  it  with 
success.  When  taken  young,  it  is  easily 
lamed,  and  becomes  attached  to  its  keeper, 
recognisinghimeven  after  a  year's  absence. 
The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  a 
retired  place  in  the  ferest,  and  defends 
them  courageously. — ^The  American  wolf 
is  probably  a  distinct  species ;  but  this 
point  is  not  yet  perfectly  ascertained.  It 
was  formerly  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  States,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  in 
the  more  settled  districts. — ^We  have 
another  species  of  wolf-— tlie  prairie  or 
barking  wolf  (C.  latrans) — on  the  unwood- 
ed  plams  of  the  Missouri. — ^The  black 
wolves  are  probably  mere  varieties  of  the 
common  species. 

Wolf,  Christian  Frederic  von,  chancel- 
lor of  the  univerrity  of  Halle,  a  distinguish- 
ed German  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian, was  bom  in  1679,  at  Breslau.  In  1699, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  to  study 
theology;  but  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy aMorbed  almost  his  entire  attention. 
He  studied  zealously  the  works  of  Des- 
cortes  and  Tschimhausen.  In  170!),  he 
obtained  permission  to  lecture  at  the 
university  of  Leipeic,  in  consequence  of 
his  disputation,  be  Pkihsofhia  pracUca 
tmivenaliMelhodo  nuUhemattca  eonscripta, 
and  delivered  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical lectures.  Several  mathematical 
works  made  his  name  known  in  fereign 
countries.  When  the  Swedes  occupied 
r^pric,  in  1706,  he  left  it,  and,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Leibnitz,   in  1707, 


was  appointed  profesBor  at  Halle,  whera 
he  acquired  great  reputation.  His  mathe- 
matica]  lectures  wen  remarkable  fer  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  systematic  mediod. 
His  philosophy,  in  which  he  porsued  the 
same  method,  met  with  general  q>proba- 
tion ;  and  his  method  be^tn  to  be  applied 
also  to  other  sciences,  fiiequently  in  a 
pedantic  and  exaggerated  manner.  His 
colleagues,  particularly  the  theologians^ 
declared  him  a  heretic  and  an  infidel,  and, 
at  last,  actually  accused  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment KiMFrederic  William  I,  No- 
vember 15,  1723,  dismissed  him  from 
his  office,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  Halle 
in  twenty-four  hodrs,  and  the  Prussian 
states  within  two  days,  threatening  him 
with  the  gibbet  in  case  he  should  remain. 
He  neoeived  an  honorable  appointment  at 
Marburg.  The  contest  respecting  his 
philoaophicai  system  now  became  gene- 
ral, and  almost  all  Gennan^r  took  part  for 
or  a^nst  him.  He  received  oofen  of 
appointraents  in  other  countries;  but  he 
reAised  these,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to 
return  to  Halle,  though  the  examination 
of  his  philosophy,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  at  Beriin,  ended 
m  his  entire  exculpation.  In  1740^  how- 
ever, when  Frederic  the  Great,  who 
esteemed  him  highly,  ascended  the  throne, 
he  returned  to  Halle.  In  1745^  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  as  vicar  of  the  emmre,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Wolf's  feme 
spread  over  Europe ;  but  nis  reputation  aa 
a  lecturer  declined  in  the  latter  yean  of 
his  life,  and  the  number  of  his  hearers 
decreased.  He  died  in  1754,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-rix  years.  His  merits  in  pro- 
moting Oie  progress  of  philosophy  are 
not  to  be  denied.  He  directed  attention 
particularly  to  systematic  method.  His 
mathematical  method  brought  light  and 
order  into  the  territory  of  science ;  and  if 
the  advance  of  philosophy  has  shown 
that  the  mathematical  method  is  inappli- 
cable to  it,  in  its  whole  extent,  still  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  great  credit  is  due  to 
him  for  having  earned  it  through  one  of 
itB  stages.  His  influence  on  science  and 
the  whole  intellectual  developement  of 
his  countrymen  was  very  great  The 
Grerman  language  also  owes  him  much. 
Kant  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  Woirs 
dogmatic  method. 

Wolf,  Frederic  Augustus,  the  greatest 
philologist  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Hayn- 
rode,  a  village  near  Nordhausen,  in  Thu- 
ringia,  in  1759.  His  fether  was  organist 
of  the  village,  and  subsequently  teacher 
in  Nordhausen.  His  mother,  a  woman 
of  great  ability,  educated  him  welL    He 
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Murly  acquired  a  taHe  for  the  study  of 
languages.  He  was  iuitiated  in  roodeiQ 
languages  by  an  instructer  named  Frank- 
enstein,  who  thought  the  acquirition  of 
them  80  easy,  if  a  good  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  ancient  languages,  that  he  used 
to  lend  young  Wolf  the  dictionaiy  of  each 
of  them  for  two  months  only,  a  period 
which  he  considered  sufficient  for  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  number  of  words,  by 
copying  and  learnine  by  heart.  Even 
while  at  school,  at  Kordhauseni  Wolf 
puisued  the  comparative  study  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  tongues,  in  order 
to  draw  up  a  comparative  grammar. 
Before  emering  the  university,  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted,  partiallv  at 
]eest»with  the  principal  classic  autmHTS, 
and  those  of  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
England.  His  iather  instructed  him  in 
music,  and,  after  haviDff  prepared  him 
sufficiendy,  put  him  under  the  care  of  a 
learned  oii^uust,  named  Schr6ter,  who 
delighted  him  b^  his  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  writing  on  music,  while  he 
tormeDted  him  with  the  mathematical 
part  of  the  scienoe.  For  mathematics 
Wolf  had  no  taste,  either  in  his  youth  or 
in  his  riper  age.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  he  went  to  the  univeraity  of  O&u 
tinf}en,  with  the  firm  intention  of  de- 
▼otmg  himself  to  philology  exclusively. 
J9e  requested  to  be  called,  in  the  form  of 
jnatriculation,  phMoguB  shidiotw^  which 
was  so  uncommon  a  thing,  that  much 
Ejection  was  made  to  it ;  but  he  was  not 
to  be  diverted  iirom  his  resoludon,  though 
even  Heyne  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
have  himself  entaved  as  Mhtdiotvs  Uteolo' 
^pau  His  irregular  attendance  on  the 
Mctures  brought  him  into  bad  repute,  so 
that  Hepie  refosed  him  nermission  to 
attend  his  lectures  on  Pmciar,  as  utte 
unqual^ed.  But  Wolf  studied  so  mu< 
the  more  assiduousjiy  alone,  and  in  the 
libiaiT  of  the  university.  In  1778,  he  pub- 
Briied,  at  G6ttingen,  Shakspeara's  Mac- 
beth, with  explanatory  notes,  for  the  use 
of  some  students  whom  he  instructed 
in  the  ancient  lan^fuages  and  English.  In 
coiisequence  of  his  constant  application, 
he  was  twice  dangerously  sick.  Before 
be  left  G6ttingen,  m  1779,  he  hud  before 
Heyne  his  views  respecting  Homer, 
which  difiered  firom  those  of  the  distin- 
giushed  profossor,  and  were  peremptorily 
rejected  by  him.  In  the  same  year,  he 
went  ss  teacher  extraordinary  to  the 
academy  at  Ilfold,  where  he  made  him- 
self known  to  the  phitological  world  by 
his  edition  of  Plato'k  Banauet,  with  notes 
ID  Gennan,  perhaps  wim  the  view  of 


mdring  himself  known  to  the  Prassian 
ministers,  aa  he  already  had  his  eye  upon 
a  chair  in  a  Prussian  university,  the  name 
of  Frederic  the  Great  exercismg  a  magic 
power  on  genius.    In  1782,  he  was  made 
jrecior  of  the  town  school  at  Osteroife. 
In  the  next  year,  he  was  called  upon  to 
become  ordinaxy  professor  of  philosophy, 
particularly  of  the  science  or  education, 
and  director  of  the  academy  at  Halle, 
with  a  salary  of  less  than  ^iOO,  which 
place  and  poor  salaiy,  though  already 
married,  he  preferrecf  to  a  much  more 
lucrative  one,  also  offered  to  him.    He 
was  then  but  twen^-four  yean  (dd.    At 
first,  the  students  did  not  understand  the 
tone  he  assumed ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
treated  them  as  he  had  done  his  pupils  at 
Osterode,  that  he  obtained  many  heareia. 
Jt  was  not  till  the  last  ten  yeara  of  his 
residence  in  Halle,  that  he  returned  to 
his  fint  mode  of  teachinff.    As  an  aca- 
demical teacher,  Wolf  followed  his  own 
peculiar  views:  he  believed  that  classical 
antiquity  must  be  considered  as  a  model 
of  a  public  and  private  lifo,  founded  on 
the  noblest  ideas,  4«d  be  .treated  in  this 
Ught,  as  a  means  of  forming  the  minds  of 
pupils  at  the  universities.    His  great  aim 
wae  ^to-lM^  tottch«r.    To  appear  as  an 
author,  which  so  many  academical  in- 
atructera  regard  as  of  the  fiiat  importance, 
viras  with  him  but  a  secondary  object 
His  uncommon  activity  is  shown  by  the 
&ct  that,  during  the  twenty-three  yean 
of  his  residence  at  Halle,  he  delivered 
above  fifty  courses  of  lectures,  all  replete 
with  the  traces  of  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order,  in  addition  to  his  lectures  and  la- 
bora  at  the  philologieal  seminary.    For 
the  use  of  the  students  attending  lus 
mythological  lectures,  he  published,  in 
17^  a  new  edition  of  Hesiod*s  Theogo- 
ny,  with  a  prefoce  and  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary firom  lectures  already  delivered ; 
but  this  was  the  only  instance  of  his  con- 
necting any  publication  with  his  lectures. 
In  the  prefoce,  a  few  cautious  remarks 
show  his  views  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  ss 
exhibited  fiilly,  at  a  later  period,  in  his 
FnltgmMna  to  Homer,     it   does  him 
great  credit  to  have  waited  so  long,  and 
to  have  weighed  and  considered  his  ideas 
so  often  before  publishing  them.    The 
book  establishment  connected  with  the 
orphan  asylum  at  Halle  (q.  v.)  requested 
him  to  undertake  a  reprint  of  Homer's 
works  firom  the  Glasgow  edition.    From 
that  period,  he  oft)Mi   lectured    on  the 
whole  of  Homer.    In  1792  appeared  his 
edition  of  Demosthenes's  Speech  against 
Leptines,  whioh  added  much  to  hia  rep- 
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u^don  as  a  philolo^t,  on  account  of  its 
perfect  Latinity,  and  the  masterly  char- 
acter of  its  introduction,  commentary, 
and  corrections  of  the  text.  In  1795 
followed  volume  i,  of  his  Prolegomena  to 
Homer,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  re- 
specting the  ancient  and  original  form  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  changes  which 
they  have  experienced,  and  the  most 
probable  mode  of  restoring  them ;  show- 
mg,  with  rare  sagacity  smd  erudition,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  they  exist  at 

E resent,  are  not  the  work  of  one  Homer, 
ut  of  several  Homeric  rhapsodists. 
(See  HonuT.)  The  work  attracted  great 
attention  all  over  Europe,  gave  rise  to 
many  controversies,  and  to  the  most  im- 
portant historical  and  critical  inquiries. 
The  author  had  no  objection  to  contro- 
versy if  truth  was  thereby  elicited,  but 
was  offended  with  the  assertions  of  cer- 
tain scholars  that  they  had  long  enter- 
tained similar  ideas.  He  became,  on  this 
account,  involved  in  disputes  with  several 
of  them ;  and  Heyne  even  endeavored  to 
assume  the  credit  of  havine  suggested  to 
Wolf  the  ideas  which  led  him  to  this 
result  This  caused  the  spirited  Letters 
to  Heyne,  of  which  the  three  first  are 
considered  as  eAcellent  models  of  learn- 
ed controversy  and  polished  irony.  In 
1801,  Wolf  laid  the  critical  knife  to  sev- 
eral speeches  of  Cicero,  proving  that 
they  are  not  genuine,  but  ought  to  be 
considered  as  mere  exercises  in  dec- 
lamation, and  are  unworthy  of  the  great 
orator.  In  1802  appeared  his  edition  of 
Suetonius.  After  having  refused  an  in- 
vitation to  Leyden,  in  1796,  and,  in  1798, 
to  Copenhagen,  as  director-ffeneral  of 
the  higher  schools,  and,  in  1805,  to  Mu- 
nich, he  was  made  Prussian  privy  coun- 
sellor. Whilst  he  was  occupied  witli  a 
new  edition  of  the  Homeric  works  (1804 
to  1807),  the  hiffh  school  at  Halle  was 
abolished.  Wolf  was  now  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable situation.  In  1807,  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  became  member  of  the  de- 
partment for  public  instruction  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  professor  of  the 
university,  and  member  of  the  academy ; 
but  be  gave  up  all  these  appointments, 
reserving  only  the  right  to  lecture,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  in  the  university  of 
Berlin.  To  the  leisure  which  he  now  en- 
joyed, we  owe  his  incomparable  Darstd- 
lung  der  ^^terthumswissensch^,  and  the 
transhitions  fh>m  Horace,  Homer,  and 
Aristophanes^  which  are  as  spirited  as 
skilful.  His  AnalectOj  one  of  the  most 
scientific  periodicals,  he  suddenly  discon- 
tinued, and,  fix>m  that  time,  published  noth- 


ing more,  being  indignant  at  the  censorah-ip 
which  had  been  established.  His  health 
had  become  broken,  and  his  pbvsiciaxi 
advised  him  to  visit  the  south  or  Europe. 
In  July,  1824,  he  arrived  at  MarseiUes, 
where  he  died,  August  8,  of  an  afiectioii 
of  the  lungs.  The  classical  ground  or 
the  ancient  Massilia  covers  tlie  bones  of 
him  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  ele- 
vated philology  to  a  real  science.  The 
disciples  of  Wolf  are  numerous,  animated 
with  the  independent  spurit  of  thdr  great 
master,  and  fi-ee  firom  the  trammels  of  a 
school.  WolTs  fiice  was  noble,  and  ex- 
pressed h is  hig^-minded  character.  Fred . 
Tieck  (q.  v.)  made  several  mari>le  busts  of 
him.  One  of  his  pupils,  professor  Han- 
hart,  in  Basle,  has  published  Reminis- 
cences of  Frederic  Augustus  Wolf  (1835). 

Wolf,  Amoldina,  was  bom  at  Cassel, 
in  Germany,  in  1769.  She  lost  her&iher, 
an  officer  of  the  Hessian  government,  ear- 
ly, but  her  mother  took  great  care  of  her 
education.  In  her  eighteenth  year,  sbe 
was  attacked  by  the  horrid  disease  called 
scabies  hutntdoj  and  passed  twenty-six 
weeks  almost  entirely  without  deep.  On 
one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  her  severe 
Bufferings,  she  repeated  all  the  songs 
which  ht*r  memory  oonld  fiimish ;  after 
which  she  composed  a  poem  exteoapore^ 
Five  other  poems  followed  in  a  similar 
way.  A  fi'iend  published  them  in  17^, 
and  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  ibr. 
Becoming  entirely  deprived  of  strength, 
she  fell,  after  six  months,  into  a  stele  of 
apparent  death,  in  which  she  retained  the 
exercise  of  no  sense  except  that  of  hear- 
ing, and  was  conscious  only  of  the  fear 
of^being  buried  alive.  After  four  we^cs, 
she  began  to  recover,  and  was  eventoaUy 
restored  to  full  health.  She  married,  in 
her  twenty-third  year,  a  Mr.  WolfJ  be- 
came the  mother  of  nine  children,  and 
died  in  1820.  Doctor  Wiss,  of  Smalcal- 
den,  where  she  lived,  published  the  poems 
of  Amoldina  Wolf  (1817),  with  a  history 
of  her  disease. 

Wolfe,  James,  a  distinguisbed  Eng- 
lish general  ofilcer,  vras  the  son  of  lieu- 
tenant-seneral  Wolfe,  and  was  bom  at 
Westernam,  in  the  comity  of  Kent,  m 
1726.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  for  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  by  the  bravery,  eleva- 
tion and  decision  of  his  character.  Even 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  attracted 
attention  by  his  military  skill,  and,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  German  war,  was 
actively  employed,  and  regarded  as  a 
great  and  rismg  soldier.  At  length  he 
was  called  into  high  and   independent 
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eommaad  by  the  fim  Mr.  Pitt»  who  ap- 
pQinled  him  to  the  charge  of  the  iaipor- 
tant  expedition  against  Quebec  Here  be, 
singly  and  alone  in  opinion,  formed  that 
great,  hazardous,  but  necessary  plan  of 
operation,  which  drew  out  the  French  to 
their  defeat,  and  insured  the  conoueet  of 
Canada.  Having  surmounted  all  obsta- 
cles, he  encountered  the  enemy  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  where,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  he  received  a  ball  in  die 
wrist,  and  another  in  the  bod^,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  bear  him  off  to 
a  small  distance  in  the  rear.  There,  rous- 
ed from  fiiintinff  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
by  the  sound  of  **  They  run,"  he  eacerly 
asked,  *^  Who  run  ?"  and  being  told  the 
French,  and  that  they  were  defeated,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Then  I  thank  God,  and  die 
contented,"  and  almost  instantly  expired. 
This  event  took  place  Sept  13, 1759,  in 
the  thirty«-fourth  year  of  his  agie.  A  na- 
tional monument  is  erected  to  the  memo- 
ry of  this  officer  in  Westminster  abbey. 
West's  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  has 
become  generally  known  bv  WooUett's 
admurable  engraving.  The  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  General  Wolfe  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1827  (2  vols.,  8vo.) 

Wolfe,  Charles,  a  young  Irish  divine, 
of  great  poetical  talent  and  much  promise, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1791.  His  mother, 
removing  to  England  on  the  decease  of  his 
fiither,  placed  him  at  Hyde  abbey  school,  in 
Winchester,  where  he  remained  till  1808, 
when  the  fiunilv  returned  to  Ireland.  The 
following  year  he  entered  Trinity  colleffe, 
Dublin,  and  soon  acquired  distinction  by 
his  abilities  and  asmduity,  which  were 
eventually  rewarded  by  a  scholarship. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained  the  cu- 
racy of  Castle  CauMeld,  in  the  diocese 
of  Amoagh ;  but  the  active  labor  in  which 
the  superintendence  of  a  large  and  popu- 
lous parish  involved  him,  combined  with 
a  disappointment  of  a  tender  nature,  to 
make  rapid  inroads  upon  a  constitution 
naturally  far  from  robust,  and  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  consumption  displayed 
themselves.  After  lingering  till  the  win- 
ter of  1822,  he  died  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  the  following  vear.  The 
composition  which  has  eiven  him  consid- 
erable posthumous  celebrity,  is  his  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  com* 
mencing 

"  Not  a  dram  was  hoard," 

which  lord  Bvron  pronounced  <*the  most 
perfect  ode  m  the  language."  Besides 
this  piece,  which  first  appeared  anony- 
moualy  in  an  hwh  newspaper,  Mr.  Wolfe 
90  • 


was  the  author  of  several  minor  poems 
of  great  beauty.  His  Remains  were  pub- 
lished at  Dublin  (2  vols.,  1825),  with  a 
notice  of  his  life. 

WoLF£r(BUTTSL ;  s  principality  of 
Germany.  In  a  wider  sense,  Wolfenbikt- 
tel  formerly  comprised  the  possessions  of 
the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
or  Brunswick- WolfonbCittel,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  (see  Brunswick);  in 
a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  reffion  which  now  forms  the 
disoricts  of  Wolfenbikttel,  Sch6uinffen, 
Harz  and  Weser.  The  town  of  Wolfen- 
b&ttel,  till  1754  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick,  lies  in  a  low,  marshy  dis- 
trict, on  the  Oker,  thirty-seven  miles  south- 
east of  Hanover:  lat.  52°  ICV  N.;  Ion. 
10°  40^  £.  Its  fortifications  have  been 
demolished.  Population,  5810.  There  is 
here  an  old  ducal  castle,  an  arsenal,  and  a 
celebrated  library,  containing  10,000  man- 
uscripts, and  a  great  number  of  the  early 
impressions  of  printed  works :  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  is  stated  to  be  nearly 
200,000.  The  second  volume  of  Ebert*^ 
work  on  Manuscripts  (ZurHan^cAri/kn- 
kunde\  published  at  Leipsic  in  1S27,  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  the  Wolfenbikttel 
manuscripts. 

Wolff,  Pius  Alexander,  and  his 
wife ;  two  of  the  most  distinsuished 
and  accomplished  theatrical  performers 
whom  Germany  has  produced.  Af- 
ter the  stiff  and  showy  mannerism,  the 
conventional  pathos,  the  declomatory 
rather  than  dramatic  performance  of  the 
French,  particularly  in  the  higher  drama, 
had  given  place,  in  Germany,  to  a  care- 
ful imitation  of  reality,  or  to  noise  and  vi- 
olence in  the  expression  of  emotion,  and 
every  one  thought  himself  intended  for 
an  actor,  if  he  had  an  imposing  fisure  and 
sonorous  voice,  the  true  ^nius  of  oramatic 
art  arose,  awakened  particularly  by  Gothe 
at  Weimar,  and  by  the  union  of  tbou£[ht 
and  feeling,  of  the  strength  of  nature,  with 
the  regulated  tone  of  art,  as  well  as  by 
the  subordination  of  reality  to  ideality, 
showed  the  true  aim  of  the  actor.  The 
stage  at  Weimar  was  adorned  by  a  num- 
ber of  masterly  performers,  among  whom 
was  Wolff.  He  was  bom  about  1782, 
at  Augsburg,  received  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, and  went  upon  the  stage  animated 
by  the  idea  that  it  is  the  actor's  duty  to 
reproduce  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  to 
conceive  his  creations  in  their  whole  spir- 
it, and  even  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  time 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  In  1804,  he 
beoame  attached  to  the  Weimar  theatre, 
developed  his  talents  in  a  constant  inter- 
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course  with  Gothe  and  Schiller,  sul>se- 
quently  went  to  Berlin,  and  died  in  1828. 
He  early  excelled  in  tragedy^  and  subse- 
quently played  also  in  comedies.  He  was 
himself  a  dramatic  writer,  and  the  author 
of  Caesario,  a  comedy ;  Duty  for  Duty,  a 
melo-drama;  the  Dog  of  Aubry  ;  Precio- 
80,  with  music  by  Weber,  and  other 
works. — ^His  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
Wiemar,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
IMalcolmi,  is  still  living,  and  has  sustained 
the  reputation  of  a  superior  actress. 

Wolfgang,  St.,  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  was  born  in  Suabia. 
He  studied  at  Wfirzburg  (q.  v.),  under  Ste- 
phen, a  teacher  from  Italy,  went  to  Treves 
with  the  archbishop  of  that  city  in  956, 
and  instructed  children  in  Christianity. 
He  subsequently  lived  for  some  time  with 
bishop  Bruno,  of  Cologne,  brother  of 
Otho  I,  emperor  of  (Jermany,  refused 
all  the  advantages  which  this  connexion 
offered,  retired  to  a  convent,  vras  ordain- 
ed a  priest  by  St.  Udalrich,  and,  in  972, 
went  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Hunga- 
rians. In  974,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Ratisbon.  He  held  the  bishopric  during 
twenty  years,  and  endeavored  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  religion  and  knowled^  among 
the  rude  tribes  with  whom  he  lived.  He 
died  Oct  30, 994.  The  Catholic  church 
celebrates  his  festival  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.  There  is  a  paraphrase  of 
the  psalm  called  J\/Rstrert  by  saint  Wolf- 
gang. 

Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  was  bom 
in  1492,  and  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  His  court  was  at  Cothen. 
In  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  and  chiv- 
alrous character,  this  prince  had  hard- 
ly his  equal.  His  temper  was  bold  and 
lively.  In  1521,  when  Luther  made  his 
defence  at  Worms,  before  the  emperor 
and  diet,  Wolfgang  became  his  friend  and 
disciple.  During  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants,  he  declared  that  he  "should 
'  prefer  to  clean  boots,  to  leave  his  country 
and  people,  and  to  go  off  op  foot,  rather 
than  to  become  untrue  to  the  gospel." 
He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  and 
presented,  in  1530,  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  (q.  v.),  at  the  diet  of  Augsl)urg, 
When  Charles  V  and  Ferdinand,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  papal  legates,  endeavor- 
ed to  oblige  the  Protestants  hy  threats  to 
give  up  their  preaching,  and  join  in  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
prince  Wolfgang  and  the  margrave 
George  stepped  up  to  the  emperor,  oitd 
firmly  declared  that  "they  would  remain 
obedient  to  the  emperor  if  he  would 
leave  them  undistunmd  in  the  exercise 


of  their  religious  faith ;  but,  before  they 
would  disown  God  and  his  gospel,  they 
would  submit  to  lose  their  heads,"  Wolf- 
gang was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Smalkaldic  league  (q.  v.),  and  Luther  used 
to  call  him,  on  account  of  his  many  jour- 
neys for  the  promotion  of  peace,  the 
Ugatt  of  God,  Wolfgang  was  invited  to 
Eisleben  by  count  Mansfeld.  Luther  al- 
so repaired  thither,  and  died  there,  Feb. 
18,  1546.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
Wolfgang  took  part  in  the  campaign 
which  ended  with  the  battle  of  MGhlberg. 
(q.  V.)  The  emperor  Charles  V  now  put 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  on  Jan. 
12, 1547,  when  he  was  at  his  castle  in 
Bemburg,  and  gave  his  territories  to  one 
of  his  Spanish  favorites.  Wolfgang,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  his  outlawry, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  through  tne 
town  towards  the  gate,  singing  Luther's 
celebrated  hymn, 

Eine/este  Burg  ist  unser  Gott 
(A  castle  firm  is  our  God). 
He  then  retired  into  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains. In  1552,  he  was  reinstated  in  all 
his  rights.  At  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
he  resigned  the  government  to  his  cous- 
ins, but  continued  his  care  for  schools  and 
churches.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
reformation  in  Anhalt  (q.  v.),  being  assist- 
ed by  his  learned  and  wise  cousin,  George, 
who  had  been  consecrated  bishop  by  Lu- 
ther and  otlicrs,  and  had  oflcn  preached. 
Wolfgang,  fbr  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life,  kept  his  coffin  in  his  sleeping  cham- 
ber, with  the  inscription,  "  To  me,  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  (PhU.  i, 
21.)  He  died  unmarried  in  1566,  and  was 
buried  in  Zerbst,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bar- 
tliolomew. 

WoLFL,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished piano-forte  players  of  his  a^ 
was  bom  at  Salzburg,  in  ITO,  and  was  in- 
structed by  Mozart  and  Haydn.  His  un- 
commonly large  and  flexible  hand  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him.  Mozart  was  much 
attached  to  him.  At  tlie  age  of  eighteen 
years,  he  became  chapel-master  to  the 
Polish  count  Oginski.  The  count  lost  his 
fortune  when  the  Polish  revolution  broke 
out,  in  1794,  and,  in  1795,  Wolfl  went  to 
Vienna,  and  wrote  several  operas.  In 
1801,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtain- 
ed universal  applause,  and  wrote  for  the 
theatre  comique  an  opera  called  L' Amour 
romantsque.  In  1805,  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1812.  The  following 
anecdote,  from  Gerber's  TonkiinsUerkx- 
ikon^  shows  his  great  skill.  Being  about 
to  give  a  concert  in  Dresden,  and  the  or- 
chestra being  assembled   for  rehearsal. 
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tliere  vna  no  piano  ready.  At  last  one 
"vras  brought,  out  tuned  naif  a  tone  too 
lofv^.  In  order  not  to  detain  tlie  orches- 
tra, he  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and 
calmly  played  in  C  sharp  the  concert 
mrhich  was  written  in  the  C  Icey,  with 
perfect  preci^on,  purity  and  readiness. 
He  composed  operettas,  concerts,  and 
many  otlier  musical  pieces. 

Woi^FiLAH ;  an  ore  of  tungsten.     (See 
T'unggteTL) 

WOLFRAH     VON     EsCHENBACH.      (SOO 

Elackenbaeh,  and  H^artburgA 

W01.0A,  or  Volga  (the  Kussian  to  hav- 
ing the  sound  of  the  English  v) ;  a  river 
of  Russia,  which  has  the  loneest  course, 
and,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Danube, 
the  largest  volume  of  water  of  any  river 
in  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  2600  miles 
in  length,  and  flows  into  the  Caspian  sea 
about  fifty  miles  below  A stracban,  by  more 
than  sixty  branches.  The  Wolga  rises  in 
the  government  of  Tver,  from  a  number  of 
lakes  ninety-five  miles  above  the  town  of 
Tver,  at  which  place  it  is  navigable.  Af- 
ter receiving  the  Oka  above  Novgorod, 
and  the  Kama  below  Kazan,  it  becomes  a 
considerable  stream.  During  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  it  is  shallow ;  but  after  the 
melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  in  spring, 
its  waters  swell  so  much  about  May  and 
June,  ffs  to  overflow  the  banks.  At  this 
[)eriod,  large  vessels  can  come  up  to  As- 
ti-achan.  The  country  on  the  river  is 
throughout  fertile.  By  canals  it  is  con- 
nected witii  the  Neva  and  the  Northern 
Dwina,  thus  aflbrding  a  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  Baltic,  and  Cas- 
pian and  White  seas.  The  river  abounds 
in  fish ;  and  upwards  of  10,000  boats  are 
employed  in  the  fishery.  The  common 
sturgeon  and  the  beluga  (see  Sturgeon) 
afford  the  caviar  and  isinglass  of  com- 
merce. Seals  also  ascend  the  river  fix>m 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  are  taken  by  the 
fishermen. 

WoLKE,  Christian  Henry,  bom  in  1741, 
in  Jever,  in  Germany,  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Grottinsen  and  Leipsic  for  six 
years,  and,  in  1770,  formed  the  plan  of  a 
school,  in  which  the  pupils  should  be  edu- 
cated conformably  to  nature.  This  plan 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  Biase- 
dow  (q.  vA  with  whom  he  wrote,  from 
1770  to  1773,  an  elementary  work  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Wolke  subse- 
quently took  part  in  Basedow's  Pbilan- 
thropin  (see  Schools^  at  Dessau,  where  he 
continued  until  1801.  He  then  went  to 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to  Leipsic; 
lived  from  1805  to  1814  in  Dresden,  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  whefe  the 


society  for  the  ctdtivation  of  tlie  German 
lanmiage  was  established  mainly  hy  his 
endeavors,  in  1814.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  many  relate  to  education,  and 
contaiUi  among  other  subjects,  directions 
for  an  education  conformid>le  to  nature ; 
others  relate  to  the  purification  of  the 
Gennan  language.  He  also  published,  in 
1804,  a  collection  of  poems  in  the  Lower 
Saxon  dialect  (q.  v.),  in  order  to  show  its 
harmonious  character.  .But  his  chief 
work  is  Introduction  to  the  general  Lan- 
guage of  Germany,  to  facilitate  the  Knowl- 
edge and  Correction  of  at  least  50,000 
incorrectly  formed  German  Words,  and  to 
save  the  Learner  firom  a  great  Loss  of 
Time  and  Money  (1812).  By  ascertain- 
ing the  roots  of  German  words,  he  strove 
to  determine  their  coirect  form,  and  to 
remove  unnecessary  letters,  as  well  as 
those  words  which  have  been  adopted 
from  foreign  langua^s  into  the  German. 
This  work  is  the  fruit  of  long  study,  and 
contains  much  that  is  valuable,  though  ' 
the  public  may  differ  from  him  on  many 
points..  It  is  a  book  of  much  interest  to 
the  etymolocist.  His  books  for  children, 
written  in  his  new-fashioned  language, 
could  not  well  become  useful.  He  died 
in  Berlin,  in  1825. 

WoLLASTONi  WiUiam,  an  eminent 
writer  on  ethics  and  theology,  was  born 
at  Cotton  Clanford,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
1659.  He  studied  at  Sidney  college, 
Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1688,  the  death  of  a  relation  put  him 
in  possession  of  considerable  landed  prop- 
erty, when  he  removed  to  London,  and 
resided  in  Charter-house  square.  His  mar- 
riage, shortly  afler,  with  a  lady  of  consid- 
enu)le  fortune,  having  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent, he  devoted  his  time  to  literary 
researches.  His  work,  entitled  the  Reli- 
gion of  Nature  delineated,  procured  liie 
writer  a  distinguished  station  among  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century.  His 
death  took  place  in  1724. 

WoLLASTON,  William  Hvde,  M.  D.  and 
F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  bom 
in  1766,  died  Dec.  22, 182a  Havinff  re- 
ceived his  academical  educatioK  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  proceeded  M.  D.  in  1793,  and 
attempted  to  practise  as  a  physician  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  he  lefl  the  place  in  disgust,  and 
removed  to  Loudon.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val in  that  city,  he  became  candidate  for 
a  place  of  physician  to  St  George's  hos- 
pital ;  but,  &illng  in  his  attempt,  lie  de- 
clai*ed  his  determination  never  again  to 
write  a  prescription,  and  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  sci- 
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Though  almost  erery  Ixtinch  of 
science,  at  different  times,  occupied  his 
attention,  chemistry  was  that  to  wliich  he 
seems  to  have  been  most  ardently  devot- 
ed; and  it  was  bv  his  investigations  in 
that  department  of  philosophy  that  he  at- 
tained the  most  distinguished  reputation. 
He  was  accustomed  to  pursue  his  chemi- 
cal exaroinatioDS  on  the  smallest  speci- 
mens of  the  substance  which  he  was  ana- 
lysing; and  he  invented  an  in^nious 
method  of  determining  the  properties  and 
constituents  of  veiy  minute  quantities  of 
matter.  He  was  endowed  with  bodily 
senses  of  extraordinary  aeuteness  and  ac- 
curacy, as  well  as  with  great  general  vigor 
of  understanding,  and  had  acquired  a 

Eowerful  command  over  his  attention,  and 
abituated  himself  to  the  most  rigid  cor- 
rectness of  thought  and  lan^age.  Among 
his  inventions  are  his  sliding  rule,  or 
scale  of  chemical  equivalents  (see  Equh- 
aUnUj  Ckemieal) ;  the  gonionieter,  or  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  angles  of 
crystals ;  the  camera  lucida,  &c. ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  discoveiy  of 
two  new  metals,  palladium  and  rhodium 
(see  the  articles),  and  of  the  malleability 
ofplatina.  (a.  v.)  Doctor  WoUaston  was 
the  author  or  a  0[sat  number  of  commu- 
nications to  the  Transactions  of  die  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
of  several  articles  in  doctor  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  other  periodi- 
cal works. 
WoLLASTOiriTE.  (See  TtAuiar  Spar.) 
W6LLNEII,  John  Christian  von ;  noto- 
rious in  the  i^ominious  government  of 
Frederic  William  II  of  Prussia,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Frederic  the  Great  He  was 
the  son  of  a  cler^^man,  wob  bom  in  1727, 
studied  theology  m  Halle,  became  minis- 
ter in  a  village  near  Berlin,  in  1759 ;  was 
appointed  counsellor  of  finance  to  prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  as  he  had  shown 
some  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
made  a  noble  in  1786  by  the  above-men- 
tioned king,  and,  afler  receiving  several 
appointments,  became  minister  of  state  in 
1788.  In  this  situation,  he  exercised 
the  neatest  influence  over  the  weak- 
minctod  monarch,  by  winking  at  his  de- 
baucheries, and  resorting  to  low  arts,  such 
as  frightening  him  with  pretended  appa- 
ritions. He  caused  the  king  to  issue  the  no- 
torious *<  religious  edict,"  which  established 
intolerance  and  mysticism,  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  particulariy  of 
the  monarchy.  The  present  king  Fred- 
eric William  III  repealed  this  Mict  as 
soop  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  dis- 
rairaed  this  narrow-minded  mmisier,  who 


died  in  1800,  on  one  of  his  estales  in 
Brandenburg.  W611ner  was  a  member 
of  several  secret  societies,  including  the 
Rxisicrusians.  (q.  v.) 

WoLODOBHR.  (See  IVladimir.) 
WoLSET,  Thomas,  cardinal,  an  eminent 
minister  of  state  under  Heniy  VIII,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher  at 
Ipswich,  where  he  was  bom  m  1471. 
After  receiving  a  grammatical  education, 
he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  fellow.  Beine 
appointed  master  of  a  grammar-school 
dependent  on  the  college,  he  bad  three 
sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset  under  his 
care — a  circumstance  which  induced  that 
nobleman  to  present  him  with  the  livinff 
of  Limminffton,  in  Somersetshire,  and, 
while  here,  he  was  put  in  the  stocks  in  con- 
sequence of  a  drunken  firolic  Although 
his  conduct  was  by  no  means  regular,  his 
manners  and  appearance  recommended 
him  to  Dean,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  made  lum  his  domestic  chaplain. 
On  the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  served 
sur  John  Nan&n,  governor  of  Calais,  in  the 
same  capacity,  by  which  patron  he  was 
recommended  to  Henry  VII,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  own  chaplains ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  able  and  expeditious 
conveyance  of  a  despatch  to  the  emperor 
at  Bruges,  he  was  rewarded  witii  the 
^deaneiy  of  Lincoln.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  VII,  he  was  introduced  by  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Henry  VIII, 
whose  favor  he  courted  so  successfully, 
that  he  shortiy  obtained  the  first  place  in 
the  royal  favor,  and  became  uncontrolled 
minister.  His  progress  in  advancement 
was  very  rapid.  In  1510,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  tiie  privy-council,  made  re- 
porter of  the  star-chamber,  registrar,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  the  garter.  Ec- 
clesiastical preferments  were  also  pro- 
fusely heaped  upon  him,  of  which  the 
principal  were  the  bishoprics  of  Toumay 
and  Lincoln,  in  1513,  and  the  archbish- 
opric of  York  in  1514.  The  following 
year,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Henry,  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal. His  nomination  to  be  the  pope's 
legate  a  kUen  completed  his  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  by  exalting  him  above  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Naturally  proud 
and  ostentatious,  no  English  subject, 
either  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  ever  tooK  so 
much  state  upon  himself.  He  entertained 
a  train  of  eight  hundred  servants^  many 
of  whom  were  knights  and  gentlemen. 
In  1515,  archbishop  Warham,  whom  he 
had  much  annoyed  by  his  ambition,  re- 
signed the  ofiSce  of  chancellor,  to  which 
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Wolaey  w&^  appointed  j  and  his  adminis- 
tration in  that  capaci^  did  htm  roaeli 
credit.    His  legatine  power,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  exercised  with  g;reat  severity 
and  oppression,  and  his  eacemess  for  ac- 
quirement was  unbounded.    At  the  time 
when  the  celebrated  rivalry  between  the 
emperor  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  render- 
ed the  friendship  of  Henry  of  great  im- 
portance, Wolsey  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  both  sovereigns,  re- 
ceiving pensions  from  each,  as  well  as  a 
third  from  the  pope.  He  ultimately,  how- 
ever, favored  the  side  of  Charles,  who  set- 
tled upon  him  the  revenues  of  two  bish- 
oprics in  Spain,  and  flattered  him  with 
hopes  of  the  papal  chair,  which  induced 
him  to  involve  Henry  in    a  war  with 
France.    Insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  ec- 
clesiastical emolument,  in  1519,  he  ob- 
tained the  administration  of  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  temporalides  of 
the  abbe}#Df  St  Alban's,  and  afterwards 
enjoyed,  in  succession,  the  rich  bishop- 
rics of  Durham  and  Winohesteri      By 
these  means,  his  revenues  nearly  equalled 
those  of  the  crown,  part  of  which  he  ex- 
pended in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part 
in  laudable  munificence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.    He  fbunded  several 
lectures  at  Oxfora,  where  he  also  erected 
the  celebrated  college  of  Christ-church. 
He  also  fbunded  a  collegiate  school  at 
Ipswich,  and  built  a  palace  at  Hampton 
court,  which  he  presented  to  the  kmg ; 
but  much  of  this  was  done  by  the  seizure 
of  minor   religious   establishments,    for 
which  he  obtained  papal  authority.    The 
critical  af!air  of  the  divorce  of  queen 
Catharine  was  one  of  the  first  steps  to  his 
ftU,  as  he  was  thought  by  the  king  to  as- 
sist the  delays  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
attachment  of  Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn  still 
further  involved  him ;  and,  at  length,  in 
1529,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
were  sent  to  require  the  great  seal  from 
him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  York 
place,  his  palace  in  London,  and  retire  to 
Esher,  aU  bis  rich  plate  and  furniture  be- 
ing seized  in  the  king's  name.     Afler 
some  suspense,  owing  to  some  remnant 
of  attachment  on  the  part  of  Henry,  arti- 
cles   of    impeachment    were    exhibited 
against  him  in  parliament;  but  he  was 
defended  so  vigorously  by  his  retainer 
Cromwell,  that   they  were  withdraw^. 
His  enemies  then  indicted  him,  under  the 
statute  of  provisoes,  for  procuring  bulls 
from  Rome,  which  was  made  the  grounds 
of  a  sentence  of  forfeiture.    After  the  in- 
tended effect  was  produced  of  making 
him  resign  Yoik  palace  and  its  riches  to 


the  king,  he  ynm  granted  a  full  pardoiiy 
and  part  of  his  revenues.  In  1530,  he  was 
ordered  to  remove  to  bis  diocese  of  York, 
where  he  passed  part  of  the  year  at  his 
mannon  or  Cawood,  until  once  more,  on 
the  finrt  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  arrested  for  high  treason,  and  set  out, 
under  custody,  for  London.  Indisposition 
of  body,  however,  combining  with  mental 
distress,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  I^ices- 
ter,  where  he  was  honorably  received  at 
the  abbey.     His  disorder  increasing,  a 
few  days  brought  him  to  his  end,  on  the 
38th  of  November,  1530,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  Shortly  before  his  decease, 
he  exclaimed  to  the  officer  appointed  to 
conduct  him,  ^  Had  I  but  served  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
gray  hairs."  There  has  been  considerable 
disposition  in  later  writers  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  this  minister ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  reicn  of  Hen* 
ry  VIII,  who  had  basely  murdered  bin), 
of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  much-ii^ured 
Catharine,  and  of  Elizabeth,  whose  moth- 
er (Anne  Boleyn)  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  his  downniU,  no  justice  could  be 
expected  to  be  rendered  to  the  better 
traits  of  bis  mixed  character.    If  be  was 
loose  in  his  morals,  grasping  in  his  ambi- 
tion, and  rapacious,  he  was  liberal,  and 
even    profiise,    towards   his  dependants 
and  m  his  patronage  of  letters.    He  was 
enlightened  far    beyond    the    period  in 
which  be  lived,  and  not  only  by  fostering 
learning,  but  by  causine  many  reforms  to 
be  made  in  the  church,  he  prepared  the 
way  for  that  more  extensive  though  im- 
perfect measure  of  reformation  which  took 
place  in  England  after  his  death.  As  a  di- 
plomatist, it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his 
abilities  or  industry  was  tlie  most  remark- 
able. To  him  England  is  indebted  for  the 
first  notion  of  a  vigorous  police,  and  for  a 
regular  system  in  the  administration  of 
justice ;  and,  in  justice  to  bis  memory,  it 
should  be  obeerved  that,  while  bis  influ- 
ence prevailed  with  Henry  VIII,  the  fe- 
rocity of  that  royal  butcher  was  kept  in 
check.    We  have  a  Life  of  Wolsey  by 
his  gentleman  usher  Cavendish  (new  edi- 
tions, with  notes  by  Singer,  1827),  and  an 
account  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of 
Canlinal  Wolsey,  by  Gait  (1812, 4to.,  and 
1817, 8vo.). 

Wolstohecraft,  Mary.  (See  God- 
win, Mary.) 

Woi-TMAWJi,  Charles  Louis  von,  was 
bom  at  Oldenburg,  in  1770,  and  died  in 
Prague,  in  1817.  He  has  written  many 
books.     His  History  of  the  Peace  of 
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W«8tphalia  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and 
hr  superior  to  his  other  productions. 

WoLYXRHAMPToif ;  a  borough  and 
market  town  of  England,  county  of  Staf- 
ford, with  numerous  coal  muies.  Most 
of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have 
their  fbnres,  where  they  work  when  not 
employed  in  the  field.  Two  canals  (the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Grand 
Trunk,  and  Birmingham  canal)  pass  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  JFuffrvna,  wife  of  the 
duke  of  Northampton,  who  built  a  mon- 
astery here  in  996 ;  whence  its  name  of 
Hampton  was  changed  to  Wtilfirun*9 
HamqfUmy  since  coirupted  into  Jfoher- 
hBompUm,  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it 
was  constituted,  with  Sedgeley,  a  btMrough, 
returning  two  members  to  parliament. 
Population,    with    Sedgeley,    in    1631, 


67, 


sixteen  miles  south  of  Stafford. 


WoMAir.  Among  savages,  a  slave,  in 
the  haiem  of  the  luxurious,  but  half-civil- 
ized East,  a  voluptuous  toy,  in  the  more 
refined  countries  of  Christendom  alone  is 
woman  the  equal  and  companion  of  man. 
It  is  in  the  Christkm  home  only  that  wo- 
man reigns— the  mother,  sister,  wife  and 
friend.  It  is  a  common  remark  that,  in 
propcMtion  as  civilizaticm  advances,  the 
respect  and  attention  paid  to  the  weaker 
sex  are  increased.  In  the  savage  stKte, 
the  woman  nurses  her  youns,  prepares 
the  food,  and  carries  the  burdens  of  ha 
mastw,  whom  she  fellows  to  war  and  the 
chase,  shares  all  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  his  precarious  life,  without  par- 
ticipatinff  in  its  excitements  and  j^eas- 
uree,  and  serves  and  suffers  without  oeing 
thanked,  rewarded  or  ^tied.  In  a  more 
advanced  staffe  of  society,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  India,  the  condition  of  woman, 
in  private  life,  is  that  of  an  humble  de- 
pendant, respected  as  a  mother,  but  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  will  of  the  husband,  and, 
in  the  higher  castes,  required  to  sacrifice 
herself  upon  hb  tomb.  In  China,  the 
women  or  the  lower  dassee  are  attowed 
to  appear  in  public  without  restraint ;  but 
all  the  hard  labor  is  put  upon  them,  while 
the  husband  does  the  lignter  work :  the 
wife  drags  the  ploufb,  and  the  husband 
sows  the  seed.  In  £e  higher  classes,  the 
sex  is  subjected  to  a  seclusion  amounting 
almost  to  imprisonment.  The  temples 
are  the  only  places  to  which  they  have 
free  access.  Elsewhere,  the^  are  not 
permitted  to  lose  sight  of  their  inherent 
mfericmty:  inhabiting  a  distinct  set  of 
apartments,  not  permitted  to  take  their 
meals  at  the  same  table  as  their  husbands, 
receiving  no  intellectual  instruction,  the 


degradation  imposed  (as  is  i 
nature  is  perpetuated  by  tliese  laws  wbicti 
repress  all  their  energies  of  mind  and 
heart  With  the  two  most  polished  and 
interestinff  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  female  sex  was  on  a  veiy  diflferent 
footing,  but  in  both  less  highly  respected 
and  VsBA  justiy  estimated,  than  with  the 
polished  nations  of  modem  times. 
Greece,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Asia, 
then  the  seat  of  civilization,  presents  a 
singular  mixture  of  Oriental  manners 
with  European  institutions  and  habits. 
The  condiuon  of  the  Grecian  wcxnen  ac- 
cordingly resembles  this  general  condi- 
tion or  society,  in  a  union  of  something 
of  Eastern  restraint  and  seclusion,  with 
somewhat  of  the  moral  virtues  and  bril- 
liant qualities  of  Western  civilization. 
Amonff  the  Greeks,  we  find  some  noble 
examples  of  womanly  heroism,  of  conju- 
j;al  love,  and  sisterly  affection,  but  noih- 
mg  of  that  spiritualized  rcsyct  for  the 
female  sex  which  prevailed  in  the  middle 
ag^  and  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  gallantry 
whieh  characterized  more  modem  times. 
Woman  was  not,  in  Greece,  the  orna- 
ment and  refiner  of  society,  the  compan- 
ion and  friend  of  man.  Homer  repre- 
sents women  simple,  noble  and  virtuous ; 
Sophocles  gives  them  something  of  a  he- 
roic cast ;  and,  in  Euripides,  we  find 
some  models  of  female  purity  and  lofty 
devotion;  but  no  where  do  vire  discover 
that  adoration  of  female  beauty  which  is 
expressed  in  modem  poetzy.  (See  Schle- 
gel,  Upon  the  Representation  of  the  Ihnale 
Character  m  fte  Greek  Poets.)  The  Gre- 
cian women  were  secluded  in  their  own 
apartments,  and  passed  their  time  chiefly 
in  directing  the  labors  of  their  female 
slaves.  They  rarely  or  never  appeared 
in  the  company  of  the  men ;  and  this  sep- 
aration was  carried  so  fiur  that  the  Gre- 
cian houses  were  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  in  which  the  two  sexes  had 
distinct  mansions  assigned  them.  The 
part  assigned  for  the  women,  the  raieceon, 
or  gyneeonitis^  was  the  fiurdiest  from  the 
street,  and  usuaUy  in  the  uppermost 
rooms.  The  unmarried  women  were 
subjected  to  particular  restrictions,  and 
were  almost  entirely  confined  at  home. 
When  the  women  went  abroad,  or  appear- 
ed in  public,  they  covered  their  faces 
with  veils,  and  were  ffenerally  accompa- 
nied by  attendants.  They  were  not  per- 
raitted  to  appear  at  the  theatre,  unless  at 
the  representation  of  tragedies ;  but  thev 
formed  religious  processions,  and  took 
part  in  reliffious  festivals.  The  want  of 
cultivated  females  of  virtue  was  supplied 
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fay  the  JbetertBy  who  were  often  highly  distin- 
ginebed  for  dieir  talents  and  accoaiplkh-> 
meDlB.  (See  HeUuxu)  Among  the  oele- 
brated  women  of  this  class  are  Aspasia, 
the  mietreflB  of  Pericles^  Laia»  Phryne,  and 
others.  (See  Bdtticer's  Higlary  of  the 
FemaU  Sexj  in  the  3d  and  3d  volumes  of 
the  MUchts  JUiiwiiifi.)  The  Lacedaemo- 
nian women  obeenred  ftahions  <]uite  dif- 
ferent from  their  neighbors:  their  virgins 
went  abroad  bare&oed,  while  the  mamed 
women  covered  themselves  with  veils ;  the 
femier  designing  to  oet  husbands,  the  lat* 
ter  aiming  to  keep  tnose  they  had.  The 
Spartan  maidens,  says  Plutarch  (Life  of 
L^curgus),  exercised  themselves  in  run* 
nmg^  wreethng,  throwing  quoits,  casting 
dartt^  that  they  might  be  more  healthy  and 
vigorous ;  and  they  were  also  accustomed 
to  dance  naked  at  solemn  feasts  and  sac- 
rifices. When,  however,  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  were  neglected,  and  the  Spar* 
tans  degenerated  from  the  strict  virtue  of 
their  ferefethers,  these  practices  contrib- 
uted  to  render  die  prevailing  licentious^ 
ness  m<M:e  universaL  The  Romans  were, 
in  many  respects,  in  advance  of  their 
more  polishea  neighbors  in  the  treatment 
of  their  women.  The  Roman  women 
appeared  more  in  society :  they  were  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments, ana  at  public  spectacles,  and, 
in  general,  associated  more  with  men  than 
the  Grecian  women.  They  took  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  public  matten;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  vestal  virppns  has  no  exam- 
ple in  the  manners  of  the  Greeka  Hence 
we  find  many  models  of  true  feminine 
greatness  among  the  Roman  women.  In 
the  pcnod  of  the  republic,  they  lived, 
however,  considerably  retired,  occupied 
with  domestic  kibors,  and  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  disdnguished  fbr 
simplicity  of  appearance  and  rigid  virtue. 
But  with  the  mcrease  of  wealth,  lux- 
ury and  comipdon,  a  great  change  took 
pkee ;  and,  if  Cornelia  may  be  considered 
the  representative  of  free  and  virtuous 
Rome,  Messalina  must  be  resarded  as  the 
embton  of  the  polluted  epoch  of  the  em- 
pire. The  influence  of  Chrisdani^  gave 
woman  a  new  station  in  society,  broke 
her  chains,  and  released  her  from  the 
odious  and  degrading  restrictions  in 
which  sbe  had  almost  become  the  soulless 
thing  which  she  had  been  represented  to 
be.  As  man  ceased  tohe  a  mere  citizen 
of  his  own  country,  and  felt  himself  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  work),  so  woman  was  re- 
stored to  her  natuml  richts.  Other  causes 
eoSperated  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
to  establiBh  a  just  and  true  equality  of  the 


sexes.  The  German  or  Teutonic  natkios 
were  the  first  who  led  the  way  in  this 
revolution;  and  Tacitus  remarked  upon 
the  esdmation  in  which  the  female  sex 
was  held  among  them.  The  age  of  chiv- 
afay  shows  the  effect  of  these  two  influ- 
enees^utually  contributing  toeach  other^i 
developement;  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
soon  experienced  the  operation  of  these 
causes.  In  feet,  the  ve^^  peculiarities  of 
the  Christiao  rehgion,  its  q>irit  of  love,  of 
tenderness,  and  of  charity,  whollv  un- 
known to  the  ancient  natrons,  led  to  a 
submiswon  of  physical  force  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  to  mlings  of  kindness  and 
afiection.  **In  every  age  and  country,*' 
says  Gibbon,  ''the  wiser,  or  at  least  the 
stronger,  of  the  two  sexes  has  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  state,  and  confined  ibe  other 
to  the  carss  and  pleasures  of  domestio 
life.  In  hereditaiT  monarchies,  however, 
and  especialljr  in  those  of  modem  Europe, 
the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law 
of  successron,  have  accustomed  us  to  al- 
k>w  a  singular  exception ;  and  a  woman 
is  often  acknowledjjed  the  absolute  sove- 
reign of  a  great  kmgdom,  in  which  she 
wouM  be  deemed  incapable  of  exercising 
the  smallest  employment,  civil  or  military. 
But,  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  stul 
oonsklered  as  the  senerals  and  magis- 
trates of  the  repubuc,  their  wives  and 
mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated 
to  their  personal  honors;  and  a  female 
reign  would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable 
prwligy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive 
Romans  who  married  without  love,  or 
loved  without  delicacy  and  respect."  The 
exaggerated  spirit  of  adulation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  chivaby,  was  yet  far 
fit>m  giving  the  female  sex  its  true  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  age  of  frivolous  gallantnr 
which  succeeded  it,  was  a  natural  resuk 
of  the  former.  It  is  by  observing  a  prc^)- 
er  medium  between  servitude  and  deifica- 
tion, by  treating  the  sex  as  women,  and 
not  as  slaves  or  goddesses,  by  cultivating 
their  mhids  and  hearts,  as  well  as  by 
adorning  them  with  the  graceful  accom- 
plishments, that  our  own  times  have,  in 
some  measure,  restored  tliis  part  of  our 
race  to  their  rights  and  duties.  (Consult, 
on  this  subject,  Alexander's  Hitiory  of 
Women  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1779);  and  S^, 
Lt8  Fommis  (3  vols.,  1802);  see,  also,  our 
articles  HuMnd  and  Wift^  MarnagejPo- 
lygam^i  and  Divorce.) 

Woman,  in  pbysiolofry.  Besides  the 
difthrence  of  the  sexual  organs,  the  wo- 
man exhibits  other  peculiar  characters, 
which  distis^uish  the  sexes.    In  die  fe- 
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male,  the  head  ib  smaller,  die  chest  Dar- 
rowei')  the  pelvis  broader,  the  limbs  more 
delicately  formed  and  more  rounded,  and 
the  gait  peculiar,  oo  account  of  the  breadth 
of  the  pelvis.  The  skin  is  soft,  the  hair 
of  the  bead  finer  and  loneer,  the  muscular 
system  little  developed,  the  voice  an  oc- 
tave higher  than  that  of  the  male,  and  the 
nervous  system  predominating :  theur  sen- 
sibility is  consequently  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  sex.  The  rounded  form  and 
briiliant  whiteness  which  characterize 
feifiyiles  are  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
their  Ijftnphatic  and  cellular  systems ;  and, 
their  sanguineous  system  being  less  vigor- 
ous than  in  man,  they  are  less  liable  to  acute 
inflammations.  Bora  to  feel  and  to  inspire 
the  kind  and  tender  affections,  they  are 
exempt  fiom  the  gloomy  and  fierce  pas- 
sions which  characterize  the  bilious  tem- 
perament ;  and  love,  jealousy,  and  mater- 
nal affection,  are  the  deepest  springs  of 
emotion  in  the  female  heart.  Their  deli- 
cate and  peculiar  organization  modifies 
the  general  course  of  disease  with  them, 
and  renders  them  liable  to  some  fi:om 
which  the  other  sex  is  exempt  The  pe- 
riod of  pubeity  is  more  often  attended  by 
disease  in  the  female  sex.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  developement  of  the 
breasts,  and  other  phvsical  changes,  to- 
gether with  a  general  revolution  in  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  individual.  (See 
Pukeriyy  and  Catamenia.)  Ripe  for  the 
burden  of  materaity,  the  woman  becomes 
a  mother  only  through  sufferings  and 
pangs.  The  mother  is  expo«Bd  to 
yet  new  maladies  as  a  nurse ;  and, 
when  nature  calls  the  child  to  other 
sources  of  nourishment  (see  fFeaning),  to 
new  oares  and  precautions  for  herself  and 
her  in&nt.  Having  passed  these  succes- 
sive periods  of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty -five 
or  fifly,  another  change  of  the  system 
succeeds,  attended  with  so  many  dangers, 
that  this  epoch  has  received  the  name  of 
the  **  critical  age.**  The  physical  changes 
which  now  take  place  are  often  accom- 
panied with  an  unfavorable  moral  change, 
and  both  combine  to  render  more  daneer- 
ous  the  maladies  to  which  this  period  is 
particularly  liable.  Great  care  should 
now  be  taken  to  be  warmly  clothed,  to 
avoid  violent  excitements,  to  enjoy  pure 
and  wholesome  air ;  and,  this  period  pass- 
ed, the  health  becomes  confirmed,  and 
life  is  often  prolonged  to  an  advanced 
age. 

Womb.    (See  Uterus.) 

Wonders  op  the  World,  Seven. 
(See  Seven  Wimden.) 

Wood*    (For  the  structure  of  wood, 


see  tlie  article  PianU ;  for  the  use  of 
wood  as  fuel,  see  I\ui.)  We  shall  now 
give  the  character  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal sorts  of  wood  used  in  the  arts.  The 
part  preceding  the  account  of  the  fancy 
woods  is  taken  from  Bigelow's  Technolo- 
gy.— Ooiie:.  Numerous  species  of  the  oak- 
tree  are  found  in  the  U.  State&  They  are 
generally  distinguished  for  great  strength, 
but  are  coarse-grained  and  prone  to  warp 
and  crack,  under  changes  uom  moisture 
to  dryness.  The  live  oSk  of  the  Southern 
States  (quercus  virens)  is  prized  in  ship- 
building beyond  any  native  timber.  The 
white  oak  (quercus  aiba)  is  employed  for 
the  keels,  side-timbera  and  planks  of 
vessels,  also  for  frames  of  houses,  mills, 
and  machinery  requiring  strength ;  for 
wagons,  parts  of  carriages,  ploughs,  and 
other  agricultural  instruments.  Large 
quantities  are  consumed  for  the  staves 
«nd  hoops  of  casks,  for  which  they  fiir- 
nish  one  of  the  best  materials  The  bark 
of  the  black  oak  (quercus  Hwioria)  fur- 
nishes the  quercitron  used  by  dyers.  Most 
of  the  species  of  oak  are  employnd  in 
tanning,  and  they  all  furnish  a  valuable 
fueL->Htdfcory,  or  WoUnvi,  The  wood  of 
the  difibrent  species  of  native  walnut  or 
hickory  (luglans  or  carya)  is  eminently 
distinguished  for  weight,  tenacity  and 
strangth.  It  has,  however,  important  de- 
fects. It  warps  and  shrinks  greatly,  de- 
cays rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er, and  is  veiy  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
worms.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  never 
used  for  house  or  ship  building,  but  is 
chiefly  emploved  for  minor  purposes, 
whero  strength  is  the  chief  requisite,  as 
in  the  teeth  of  mill-wheels,  screws  of 

Eresses,  handspikes,  capstan  bars,  bows, 
oops,  and  handles  of  tools.  As  fuel,  the 
hickory  stands  at  the  head  of  native  trees, 
and  commands  a  higher  price  than  an  v 
other  wwd.'—^sh.  The  white  ash  (fraxt- 
nus  AtMricana),  and  some  other  species, 
are  of  great  utility  in  tlie  arts.  Asii  wood 
is  strong,  elastic,  tough  and  light,  and 
splits  with  a  straight  grain.  It  is  also 
durable,  and  permanent  m  its  dimensions. 
It  furnishes  the  common  timber  used  in 
light  carriages,  for  the  shafbs  frames, 
springs,  and  part  of  the  wheels.  Flat 
hoops,  boxes,  and  the  handles  of  maiiy 
instruments,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  almost 
the  only  material  of  oara,  blocks  of.  pul- 
leys, cleats,  and  similar  navcd  implements, 
in  places  where  it  can  be  obtained. — Elm. 
The  common  American  elm  (ulmus  Amer- 
icana) is  valued  for  the  toughness  of  its 
wood,  which  does  not  readily  split  On 
this  account,  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
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.naves,  amoDg  va  commonly  called  kubt^ 
of  carnage-whecb. — Loetut.  Tbe  com- 
mon locust  (robinia  paeudacaeia)  is  one 
of  the  hardest,  strongest,  and  most  valua- 
ble of  our  native  trees.  The  larcer  pieces 
of  its  timber  are  used  in  ship-buiidiog,  and 
the  smaller  pieces  are  in  great  request  to 
form  the  treenaib**  or  pins  which  confine 
the  planks  to  the  timbers.  This  tree  b 
liable,  in  the  Northern  States,  to  be  per- 
forated by  an  insect,  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  procure  sound  pieces  of  any 
considerable  size.  Locust  wood  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable,  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  forms  excellent  fuel. — ffUd 
cherry-tret.  The  wood  of  this  tree  [wumu 
Virgxniana)  is  of  a  deep  color,  haro,  dura- 
ble, and,  when  properly  seasoned,  very 
permanent  in  its  shape  and  dimensions. 
In  the  manuftcture  or  cabinet  work,  it  b 
much  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
mahogany.  On  the  western  rivei-s,  it  b 
sometinfKS  used  in  ship-building. — Chttl- 
nuL  The  American  chestnut  {castanea 
vesea)  is  a  brge  tree  of  rapid  gro>vth. 
Its  wood  b  coarse  and  porous,  very  liable 
to  warp,  and  seldom  introduced  into 
building  or  fbrniture.  It  is  chiefly  used 
£»r  fencing  stuffy  to  which  use  it  is  fitted 
by  its  durability  in  the  atmosphere.  Chest- 
nut is  an  unsafe  fuel,  in  consequence  of 
its  tendency  to  snap,  and  throw  its  coals 
to  a  distance. — Beech.  The  wood  of  the 
red  beech  {fagw  ferruginea)  is  liable  to 
decay  when  exposed  to  alternate  moisture 
and  dryness.  It  dcfes  not,  however,  read- 
ily warp,  and,  being  smooth-grained,  it  is 
used  for  some  minor  purposes,  such  as 
the  making  of  planes,  bsts  and  card- 
backs.  It  forms  a  very  ffood  fuel. — Bass- 
teood.  The  American  Imden  or  bass-wood- 
tree  [iUia  »^merKana)  produces  a  fine- 
grained wood,  which  is  very  white,  sofl, 
light  and  flexible.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  furniture,  but  its  chief  use  is  to 
form  the  paneb  of  coach  and  chaise 
bodies,  for  which  its  fiexibility  makes  it 
well  suited. — Tulip-tree  (Itrioaendron  tu- 
liptfera).  The  boards  of  thb  tree  are 
sokl  under  the  name  of  white-ufood^  and 
erroneously  under  that  of  poplar.  Its 
wood  b  smooth,  fine-gramcd,  easily 
wrought,  and  not  apt  to  split  It  is  used 
for  carving  and  ornamental  work,  and  for 
some  kin£  of  furniture.  In  the  We«em 
States,  where  pine  b  more  scarce,  the 
joinery,  or  inside  work  of  bouses,  is 
commonly  executed  with  this  materi- 
al, and  sometimes  the  outer  covering.  In 
common  with  bass-wood,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  coach  and  chaise  psui- 
'*  Commonly  pronounced  tnamelt. 
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elB.^Maple,  The  rock  maple  [acer  iae^ 
ckar%num\  and  several  odier  species, 
afford  wood  which  is  smooth,  compact 
and  hard.  It  is  much  used  for  cabinet 
fbmiture,  and  is  a  common  material  for 
gun-stocks.  The  wood  in  some  of  the 
old  trunks  b  full  of  minute  irregularities, 
like  knots.  These,  if*  cut  in  one  direc- 
tion, exhibit  a  spotted  surface,  to  which 
the  name  of  bird*^  eye  maple  b  given  ; 
while,  if  cut  in  another  du^ction,  they 
produce  a  wavy  or  shaded  suxftce,  called 
curled  maple.  Thb  lost  effect,  however, 
is  more  frequently  produced  by  a  mere 
serpentine  direction  of  the  fibres.  The 
distincmess  of  the  groin  may  be  increas- 
ed by  rubbinff  the  surface  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  Maple  wood  forms  a 
good  fuel.  It  is  not  verv  lasting  when 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  sop  of  tbe 
rock  maple,  and  of  one  or  two  other  spe- 
cies, yields  sugar  on  being  boiled. — Birch. 
The  white  or  paper  birch  [bettda  papyra- 
cea)  has  properties  similar  to  those  of'^the 
maple,  and  b  appropriated  to  the  same 
uses.  Its  cuticle  or  outer  bai-k  b  made, 
by  the  Indians,  into  canoes.  The  lesser 
white  birch  [B.  popxdifolia)  is  a  perisha- 
ble tree  of  little  value.  Tne. black  birch 
(B.  /ento),  known  for  its  aromatic  bark, 
affords  a  firm,  compact,  dork-colored 
wood,  much  valued  for  furniture,  and 
sometimes  used  for  screws  and  imple- 
ments requiring  strength.  The  yeuow 
birch  (B.  lutea)  is  applied  to  the  some 
uses  OS  the  lost,  and  makes  good  fbel. — 
Bution-wood.  The  button-wood  or  plane- 
tree  {plaiamu  occidetUalis)  is,  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  improperly  called 
sycamore.  It  b  one  of  the  largest  inhab- 
itants of  the  forest ;  and  Michaux  stotes 
that  trees  are  found  in  the  Western  States 
which  measure  fi)rty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  majestic  tree  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  its  shade,  as  the  wood  is  perisha- 
ble ond  prone  to  warp. — Persimmon  (dios^ 
vyros  Vu^niana).  The  heart  wood  is 
dork-colored,  compoct,  bard  and  elastic, 
and  b  used,  in  the  Southern  States,  for 
screws,  shafts  of  chaises,  and  various  im- 
plements.—B^dc^  tvcdnut  (juglaru  nirra). 
Thb  tree  b  rarely  found  north  of  New 
Yorij.  Its  heart  wood  is  of  a  violet  col- 
or, which,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  as- 
sumes a  darker  shade,  and  finally  be- 
comes nearly  block.  This  wood,  when 
deprived  of  its  white  port  or  sop,  remains 
sound  for  a  long  time,  even  if  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  and  b  not  attacked  by 
worms.  It  b  very  strong  and  tenacious, 
and,  when  seasoned,  b  not  tiable  to  warp 
or  split.    It  b  used,  in  the  Middle  and 
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Western  States,  Ibr  iliniiture,  &r  gun- 
stocks,  for  naves  of  wheels,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  bouse  and  ship  building. 
—TSipdo,  Different  sfMcies  of  the  genus 
n^ia  have  received,  in  the  U.  States,  a 
great  variety  of  common  names,  among 
which  tupdoy  pepptridge  and  gum-tree  are 
the  most  common.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
name  hornbeam  is  improperly  applied  to 
one  of  them.  Their  wood  is  smooth-grainr 
ed,  and  remarkable  for  the  decussation,  or 
.interweaving  of  the  filwes,  which  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  spUt  the  lop.  This 
quality  causes  several  of  the  species  to  be 
in  demand  for  naves  of  wheels,  hatters' 
blocks,  and  implements  re^uirin^  lateral 
tenacity. — Pine*  The  American  pmes  ex- 
ceed all  other  native  trees  for  tne  value 
and  variety  of  their  uses.  The  white 
pine  (pinua  atrobus)  has  a  ver;^  tall,  straight 
trunk,  the  wood  of  which  is  liffht,  soft, 
homogeneous,  and  easy  to  work.  It  is 
remancably  exempt  m>m  the  common 
iault  of  tunber«-that  of  decaying  in  the 
open  air,  and  of  changmg  its  dimensions 
with  changes  of  weather.  On  these  ac- 
counts, it  is  extensively  employed  for  most 
of  the  common  purposes  of  timber.  In 
the  Northern  States,  masts  of  vessels  are 
commonly  made  of  it  Frames  of  houses 
and  of  bridges  are  also  formed  of  it ;  its 
defect  of  strength  bemg  more  than  bal- 
anced bv  its  st^inessand  durability.  Its 
boards  form  almost  the  only  material  used 
in  the  Northern  States  for  the  joiner's  work, 
or  inside  finishing  of  houses;  and  for 
this  use  it  is  exported  to  other  countries. 
Ornamental  carving  is  commonly  exe- 
cuted on  this  material.  The  southern 
pitch  pine  {pitms  pahuiirist  L.)  covers  ex- 
tensive barrens  in  the  Soutliera  States^ 
and  yields  vast  quantities  of  tar  and  tur- 
pentine. Its  wood  is  appropriated  to  tlie 
same  objects  as  that  of  the  white  ])ine, 
but  is  harder  and  stronger,  and  therefore 
preferred  for  planks,  spars,  floors,  decks, 
&c.  Many  other  species  of  pine  exist  on 
this  continent,  partaking  qualities  like 
those  already  described,  but  most  of  them 
harder  than  the  white  pine. — Spruce, 
The  black  and  white  spnice  belong  to 
the  race  of  trees  commonly  called  fira. 
They  are  both  valuable,  but  the  black 
spruce  (pinua  nigra)  unites,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  qualities  of  strength,  elasticity 
and  lightness,  together  with  tne  power  of 
resisting  exiKxiure  to  the  weather.  It  is 
much  sou^t  after  for  the  smaller  spars 
of  vessels,  such  as  the  booms,  yards  and 
topmasts.— HMocik.  The  hemlock-tree 
(jpinua  Canadenaia)  is  inibrior  to  the  other 
firs  in  quality,  though  it  grows  to  a  large 


size.  It  is  coarse-grained^  often  twisted, 
and  cracks  and  shivers  with  age.  It  fur- 
nishes an  inferior  sort  of  boanls,  used  in 
covering  houses.  Its  bark  is  valuable  in 
tann\ng,^1Vkite  cedar.  'Hub  tree  (cupres- 
sua  thwfoidea)  occupies  large  tracts  denom- 
inated cedar  atoampa.  The  wood  is  sofl, 
smooth,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  inter- 
nally of  a  red  color.  It  is  permanent  in 
shape,  and  very  durable,  and  esteemed  as 
a  material  for  fences.  Large  quantities 
of  shingles  are  made  of  it  It  is  a  fitvor- 
ite  material  for  wooden  wares,  or  the 
nicer  kinds  of  coopers'  woik. — Cwareas. 
The  cypress-tree  of  the  Southern  States 
(eufreaaua  ^Katkha)  is  light,  soft  and  fiue- 
giamed,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  elastic, 
with  a  considecable  share  of  strength.  It 
susUiins  heat  and  moisture  for  a  long 
time  without  injury.  In  the  Southern 
States,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is  much 
employed  for  fences,  and  for  the  frames, 
shingles,  and  inside  work  of  bouses. 
— larch.  The  American  larch  (pinua  mi" 
crocarpa)  is  called  hackmatack  and  tama- 
rack in  difierent  parts  of  the  Union.  Its 
wood  is  strong,  elastic  and  durable,  and  is 
highly  prized,  in  places  where  a  sufficient 
quantity  can  be  obtained,  for  naval  and 
civil  architecture. — Arbor  wUe.  This  tree 
(thuya  occidenJUdia)  is  of  the  middle  size, 
and  frequently  called  tekiU  cedar.  The 
wood  is  reddish,  fine-grained,  very  soft 
and  liffht  It  bears  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er wim  very  little  change,  and  is  esteem- 
ed for  the  posts  and  rails  of  fences. — Red 
Cedar  (juniperua  Virgimana).  The  name 
of  aavin  is  m  some  places  improperly  ap- 
plied to  this  tree.  Unlike  the  white  cedar, 
It  grows  in  the  driest  and  most  barren 
soi£.  The  trunk  is  straight,  and  knotted 
by  small  branches.  The  heart  wood  is 
of  a  bright-red  color,  smooth,  and  mode- 
rately soft.  It  exceeds  most  other  native 
trees  in  durability,  and  is  in  particular  re- 
Quest  for  posts  of  buikllngs,  though  it  is 
oifiScult  to  obtain  it  of  large  size. — WHUnc. 
The  most  common  kinds  of  salix  or  wil- 
low about  our  seaports  are  European  spe- 
cies which  have  become  naturalized. 
Their  wood  is  sofl,  li^t  and  spong]i\ 
Willow  charcoal  is  used  in  the  man\ifac- 
ture  of  gunpowder.  The  osier,  and  some 
other  S|)ecies,  with  long,  slender  shoots, 
are  extensively  cultivated  to  form  wicker 
work,  such  as  baskets,  hampers,  and  tiie 
external  coverioffs  of  heavy  glass  vessels. 
— Mahogany.  In  the  manufacture  of 
cabinet  furniture,  mahogany  (awietenia 
mahagoni)  has  taken  precedence  of  all 
other  kmds  of  wood.  Its  value  depends 
not  so  much  on  its  color  as  on  its  hard- 
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neea,  and  the  iDvaluable  property  of  re- 
mmioing  constant  in  its  dimeDtioDs,  with- 
out warping  or  eracking,  for  an  indefinite 
len^  of  tinae.  The  same  qualities 
which  render  it  suitable  for  funiture 
have  given  rise  to  its  employment  for  the 
frames  of  philosophical  instnunents,  and 
of  delicate  maohinery.  Mahogany  is 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Spanish  America.— Boa> 
ufootL  The  box-tree  (frisrut  iemp^rvkrtm) 
is  imported  from  the  south  ot  £urope. 
Its  wood  is  of  a  well- known  yellowish 
color,  hard,  compact,  smooth,  toufffa,  and 
not  liable  to  crack.  Musical  wind  insiru- 
nientB  are  common!^  made  of  it;  also 
mathematical  measunnginstraments.  The . 
handles  of  many  tools,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  turners'  work,  oonstet  also  of  this 
material.  Wood  engravings  are  cut  upon 
the  end  of  the  train  of  box-wood.— 1j^ 
ntcm  mitt.  Toe  wood  of  the  gntdaeum 
<McmaU  is  employed  in  the  arts  under 
this  name.  It  is  dark-colored  at  the  heart, 
strong,  exceedingly  hard,  and  so  heavy  as 
to  sisSc  in  water.  It  is  impregnated  with 
renn,  and,  on  this  account,  durable  in 
liquids.  Handles  of  tools,  boxes  of  gud- 
geons, wheds  of  pulleys,  castors,  balls, 
stopcocks,  mallets,  &C.,  are  made  of  it. 
It  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. — ^We  shall  now  give  an 
account  of  some  of  die  principal  woods 
used  in  cabinet  work,  taken  from  the  Li- 
bnunr  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

Fiauy  WhodB.  Even  at  a  comparatively 
eariy  stage  of  the  aits,  mankiiid  appear 
to  have  made  use  of  the  bright  or  varie- 
gated coknti  of  wood,  to  give  beauty  both 
to  their  dwellings  and  their  furniture. 
The  temple  buih  by  kin|^  Solomon  was 
overiaid,  on  the  inside,  with  boards  of  ce- 
dar— ^  all  was  oedar ;  there  was  no  stone 
seen**-- and,  among  the  most  ancient  spe- 
dmens  of  ornamental  furniture  that  are 
to  be  met  with,  we  find  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  heighten  the  effect  by  the 
contrast  of  various  kinds  of  wood.  Though, 
both  in  the  materials  and  the  dedans,  these 
are  inferior  to  the  productions  of  modem 
art,  many  of  the  cabinets  which  are  still 
preserved  have  much  higher  claims  to  no- 
tice than  their  mere  antiquity.  In'  all  these 
works,  a  veneer,  or  thin  plate  of  the  fancy 
wood,  is  laid  down  in  glue  upon  a  surface 
of  a  plainer  description.  This  process  is, 
of  course,  cheaper  than  if  tne  whole 
work  were  made  of  the  solid  fancy  wood. 
The  beauty  of  ftncy  wood  arises,  in  many 
sorts,  from  its  being  cross-grained,  or  pre- 
senting the  fibres  endways  or  obliquely  to 
the  surface.    These  different  positions  of 


the  fibres,  as  well  as  their  difierent  colors 
in  grained  woods,  give  a  clouded  and 
mottled  variety  to  the  surface ;  and,  when 
some  of  the  parts  are  partially  transparent, 
as  is  the  case  with  fine  mahogany,  the 
suriSice  gives  out  a  play  of  different  tints, 
as  the  observer  shifts  his  place,  or  the 
light  fiilb  upon  them,  and,  consequently, 
is  reflected  at  different  angles.  When 
mahogany  was  first  introduced  as  a  cabi- 
net timbcHT,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
dark-colored,  hard,  and  straight-grained 
trees,  which  are  now  used  for  chairs  and 
other  articles,  in  which  the  sdad  timber 
is  preferred ;  and,  on  that  account,  ma^ 
hoganjr  was  not  much  used  in  combine* 
tion  with  other  woods.  When,  however, 
its  ^^t  value  was  known — the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cut,  the  impioveineat 
that  varnish  gires  to  its  cotors,  the  ftrm- 
ness  with  which  it  holds  in  glue,  and 
the  improvement  which,  when  propeiiy 
taken  care  of,  it  gains  in  time — ^it  wm 
found  that  good  muioganjr  was  much  loo 
valuable  a  timber  for  being  used  solid, 
and  it  be^  to  be  employed  as  the  staple 
timber  m  veneering.  Other  foreign 
woods,  some  of  them  lighter  and  otbm 
daricer,  were  employed  for  borders  and 
ornaments ;  but  mahogany  was  used  fbr 
the  body  of  the  wnric ;  and  when  it  came 
to  be  so  used,  a  great  revohition  was  ef- 
fbcted  in  the  art  of  cabinet-making.  On 
the  first  introduction  of  mahogany,  the 
same  process  was  resorted  to,  that  had  be- 
fore been  practised  with  the  wahiut  and 
other  woods,  and  effect  was  sought  to  be 
produced  by  quartering  panels,  forming 
them  of  gyrony*  of  sectors,  with  the 
erain  in  opposite  directions,  and  other 
nintastic  and  unnatural  arrangements  \  but, 
in  course  of  time,  a  better  taste  was  In^ 
troduced,  and  the  object  was  to  make  the 
whole  surface  have  the  same  appearance 
as  if  the  work  had  been  made  solid  out 
of  the  rich  timber.  This  was  one  step 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  purer  style ; 
but  the  continuiw  of  the  surface  was  still 
interrupted  by  ill-sorted  additions.  The 
breadth  of  the  mahogany,  which  would 
in  itself  have  been  beautiful,  was  broken 
by  bands  and  stringsof  other  wood,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
colors ;  and  thus  that  which,  with  the  ve- 
neer alone,  would  have  been  chaste  and 
classical,  was  reduced  to  a  piece  of  patch- 
work. The  veneering,  whether  done  in 
mahogany  or  any  other  wood,  was,  at 
first,  very  expensive.  The  veneers  were 
cut  by  the  hand ;  and  thus  the  piece  cut  off 

*  A  term  of  heraldry,  in  wWch  a  shieid  is  form- 
ed m  sectors  from  the  eenue. 
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was  of  unequal  thic^ess  in  the  difTereut 
parts,  the  wood  was  mangled  by  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting,  and  the  finest  pieces, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  are  cross-^jniined, 
or  have  the  fibres  across  their  thickness, 
were  always  in  danger  of  beinff  broken. 
It  had  been  found  that  veneers,  kid  upon 
good  bodies  of  timber,  whether  of  the 
more  coarse  mahoganies  or  of  any  other 
kind,  were  better,  in  point  both  of  beauty 
and  of  standing  without  warping,  than 
solid  timber ;  but  the  cutting  of  the  ve- 
neers by  the  hand  was  very  laborious, 
and  wasted  the  timber,  so  that,  though  the 
plan  was  a  good  one,  it  was  expensive. 
When  the  harder  and  more  unmanagea- 
ble species  of  fancy  woods  came  to  be 
used,  the  difiiculty  and  expense  were  fur- 
ther increased ;  and  though  more  beauty 
and  variety  were  impaited  to  cabinet  fur- 
niture, they  were  imparted  at  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  expense.  Nor  was 
it  till  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the 
cutting  of  wood  into  veneers,  by  Mr.  Bru- 
nei, that  we  had  the  full  advantage  of  the 
beaatifiilartofveneermg.  The  machinery 
used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  circular 
saws,  driven  by  mechanical  power ;  and 
they  havesodiminished  the  price  of  cutting 
veneen  that  the  saving  is  immense.  The 
quantity  of  veneer  that  can,  by  means  of 
these  machines,  be  sawed  out  of  a  jriven 
quantity  of  timber,  is  astonishing.  Iriose 
who  are  reckoned  respectable  cabinet- 
makers do  not,  in  genenl,  wish  to  have 
more  than  eiffht  or  nine  thicknesses  out 
of  the  inch ;  but  those  who  manufacture 
furniture  for  occasional  sale,  and  are,  in 
consequence,  indifierent  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  timber,  and  the  durability  of  their 
work,  ofien  have  the  inch  cut  into  fifleen 
or  sixteen  thicknesses.  Veneering  in 
fimcy  woods  has  sometimes  been  com- 
pared to  gilding  and  plating ;  but  the  pro- 
cess does  not  {nin  by  the  comparison,  as 
the  covering  of  one  wood  with  another  is 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  solidity  than 
the  covering  of  one  metal  with  another. 
While  the  cabmet  article  is  kept  in  such 
a  state  that  the  glue  is  not  dissolved,  the 
covering  of  beautiful  wood  does  not  wear 
out ;  and  thus,  with  a  vast  saviug  in  the 
more  costly  material,  there  is  the  same 
durability  as  if  nothing  but  that  material 
had  been  used  for  the  whole.  There  is 
another  advantage  in  the  use  of  &ncy 
woods  on  the  surfiice— the  body  of  the 
article  upon  which  the  fancy  wood  is  laid 
can  be  much  better  put  together  than  if  it 
had  formed  the  external  part  of  the  arti- 
cle. Where  that  is  the  case,  dovetails,  or 
mortises,  cannot  be  wedged  without  an 


external  seam;  but,  in  veneering,  tlie 
bodv  of  the  article  oan  be  put  together 
with  every  degree  of  care  and  strength, 
and  the  veneer  will  hide  the  whole. — Ma- 
haganv  is  of  universal  use  for  furniture, 
from  the  common  tables  of  a  village  inn 
to  the  splendid  cabinets  of  a  regal  palace. 
But  the  general  adoption  of  this  wood 
renders  a  nice  selection  necessary  for 
those  articles  which  are  costly  and  fosh- 
ionable.  The  extensive  manufacture  of 
piano-fortes  has  much  increased  the  de- 
mand for  mahogany.  Spanish  mahogany 
is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful ;  but  oo- 
casionally,  yet  not  very  often,  the  Hondu- 
ras wood  is  of  singular  brilliancy ;  and  it 
is  then  eagerly  sought  for,  to  be  employed 
in  the  most  expensive  cabinet  work.  A 
short  time  ago,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  dis- 
tinguished English  makeraofpiano-fortes, 
gave  the  enonnous  sum  of^  £3000  for 
three  logs  of  mahogany.  These  logs,  the 
produce  of  one  tree,  were  each  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight  inches 
wide.  They  were  cut  into  veneers  of 
eight  to  an  inch.  A  new  qpecies  of  ma- 
hogany has  been  lately  introduced  in  cab- 
inet work,  which  is  commonly  called 
(kunbia.  As  its  name  imports,  it  comes 
fipom  Afirica.  It  is  of  a  beautLfiil  color, 
but  does  not  retain  it  so  long  as  the  Span- 
ish and  Honduras  woods. — ^The  wood 
most  in  use  for  cabinet  work,  next  to  ma- 
hogany, is  roae-toood.  The  name  of  this 
species  of  wood  is  derived  from  its  fi«- 
mnce ;  and  it  has  lone  been  known  to 
the  cabinet-makers  of  England  and 
France.  It  was  first  introduced,  it  is 
said,  fiom  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  thoucb  the 

C:  supply  now  comes  from  Brazil* 
width  of  the  logs  imported  into  Eng- 
land averages  twenty-two  inches,  so  that 
it  must  be  the  produce  of  a  considerable 
tree.  The  more  distinct  the  darker  parts 
are  from  the  purple-rod,  which  forms  the 

rund,  the  more  is  the  wood  esteemed. 
is  ordinarily  cut  into  veneers  of  nine 
to  an  inch,  and  is  employed,  in  this  way, 
for  all  the  larver  furniture,  such  as  tables^ 
but  solid  for  3ie  legs  of  chairs,  tables  and 
cabinets.— JTtng-toood!  is  generally  used 
for  small  cabinet  works,  and  for  border- 
ings  to  those  which  are  larger.  It  is  ex- 
tremely hard.  The  tree  which  produces 
it  is  small,  as  the  sticks  are  seldom  brouf;ht 
to  England  more  than  five  inches  wide 
and  four  fret  long.  Its  color  is  of  a  choc- 
olate ground,  with  black  veins,  sometimes 
running  into  the  finest  lines,  and  at  others 
more  spread  over  the  ground,  as  in  rose- 
wood. The  botanical  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  this  wood  is  not  known. 
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It  comes  fkium  Biazil.  Aod  here  we 
should  remark  the  exceedingly  imperfect 
state  oC  our  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  species  of  trees  which  produce  the 
fancy  woodsy  so  extensively  used  in  cabi- 
net work.  The  attention  of  botanists 
who  have  described  the  productions  of 
South  America  and  Australasia,  from 
which  these  fine  woods  come,  has  not 
been  directed  to  this  point ;  and  the  com- 
mercial dealers  in  these  woods  have  paid 
no  regard  to  it — Betf-toood^  principallv 
used  in  fbnninff  borders  to  work,  in  which 
the  kreer  woods  are  employed,  is  intense- 
ly bard  and  extremely  heavy.  Its  color 
is  a  pale  red,  not  so  clouded  as  mahog- 
any. The  dmber  arrives  in  England 
in  logs  of  about  nine  feet  long,  br  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The  tree 
which  produces  it  is  not  known  in  botan- 
ical description,  but  it  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland* — TSdip-wtod  would  appear  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  tree  little  exceeding 
the  character  of  a  shrub ;  for  it  arrives  in 
sticks  of  about  five  inches  diameter,  sel- 
dom more  than  four  feet  in  lensth.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  of  a  clouded  red  and  yel- 
low color.  Its  principal  use  is  in  border- 
ing, thouffh  it  is  employed  in  smaller  arti- 
cles, such  as  caddies  and  ladies*  work- 
tables. — 2khfVrwood  is  the  produce  of  a 
large  tree,  and  is  received  in  logs  of  two 
feet  wide*  It  is  a  cheap  wo<ra,  and  is 
employed  in  large  work,  as  tables.  The 
color  is  somewhat  gaudy,  being  composed 
of  brown  on  a  white* ground,  clouded 
with  black,  and  each  stronely  contrasted; 
as  its  name  imports,  derived,  as  it  is,  from 
the  colors  or  the  zebra. — Corwnandd- 
wood  is  used  in  large  works,  like  zebra 
and  rose-wood.  It  is  inferior  to  rose- 
wood in  the  brilliancy  and  division  of  its 
colors,  having  a  dingy  ground,  and  some- 
times running  into  white  stitiaks.  The 
tree  which  produces  it  is  of  a  large  size. 
— SaHn^oood  is  well  known  for  its  bril- 
liant yellow  color,  with  delicate  glowing 
shades.  It  is  now  not  much  used  in 
cabinet  work.  The  timber  arrives  in 
logs  two  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eiffht 
feet  long. — Sandal-wood  is  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  with  brilliant  waves  of  a 
goMen  hue,  not  unlike  the  finest  Honduras 
mahogany.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as 
satin-wood. — Ambcyna-wood  is  now  very 
much  used  in  cabinet  work.  It  is  of  va- 
rious colors,  and  the  shades  are  generally 
small.  It  arrives  in  logs  of  two  feet  wide. 
— Snake-tffood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a 
deep-red  color,  with  black  shadep.  It  is 
principallv  used  for  bordering  and  small 
work* — Aart'-wood  sometfamg  resembles 
21  • 


satin-wood  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
waves,  but  its  color  is  difierent,  being  of  a 
light-brown  nound. — Botany  bay  oak 
forms  very  beautiful  furniture.  The 
ground  is  a  uniform  brown,  with  large 
dark  blotches* — Nwmf  (q.  v.^  is  also  much 
used.  Of  the  several  camnet-makers' 
woods  bearinff  this  name,  there  are  the 
African  cliff  ebonv,  which  is  black,  with 
a  white  fsjpot ;  and  the  spotted  ebony,  a 
very  beautiful  wood,  and  extremely  hard 
(more  so  than  the  common  ebonv),  of 
which  the  ground  is  black,  with  brown 
and  yellow  spots. — ^eker^ivood  is  the  prod- 
uce of  a  large  tree,  and  is  of  a  ciimaraon 
color. — Canary-wood  is  of  a  golden  yel- 
low.— Purple^wood^  which  has  been  lately 
introduced,  is  of  a  purple  color,  without 
veina  This  u>pears  to  be  the  produce 
of  a  thorn  of  tropical  countries,  being 
only  four  inches  wide.  These  three 
woods  have  been  litde  used  in  furniture, 
but  have  been  lately  employed  in  mosaic 
floors. — ^Btrtf  «-eye  mapU  (its  appearance 
is  described  in  its  name),  which  has  also 
been  so  employed,  is  a  narrow  and  long 
wood. — Cakmander^-wood,  There  is  a 
very  beautiful  wood  of  this  name  growing 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  wood  is 
very  ha^  and  heavy,  and  of  siogulariy 
remarkable  varietur  and  admixture  of  col- 
ors. It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  this ; 
nay,  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  shades  run  into  one  another. 
The  most  prevailing  of  these  is  a  fine 
chocolate  color,  now  deepening  almost 
into  absolute  black,  now  feding  into  a 
medium  between  fawn  and  oream  colors. 
In  some  places,  however,  the  latter  tint  is 
placed  in  more  striking,  though  never 
quite  in  sudden,  contrast  with  the  richest 
shades  of  the  brown.  The  variations  are 
sometimes  displayed  in  clustering  mottles, 
sometimes  in  the  most  graceful  streaks. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  in  the 
least  gaudy  or  ihntastic  in  the  general  re- 
sult. It  certainly  arrests  the  eye,  but  it  is 
fivm  the  rich  beauty  of  the  intermingled 
colors,  not  fi^m  any  undue  showiness. 
This  wood  takes  a  very  hiffh  polish.  It 
is  wrouffht  into  chains  ana  particularly 
into  tables,  and  even  large  foldins-doors 
have  been  made  of  it. — Partridge,  leopard 
and  porcupine  woods  are  very  rarely  used. 
Their  names  are  derived  from  a  supposed 
similarity  of  their  colors  to  those  of  the 
animals  whose  denominations  thev  bear. 
Wood,  Anthony,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary  and  bioffrapher,  bom  at  Oxford, 
in  id^  entered  of  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
in  1647.    Having  graduated  M.  A.,  he 
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set  hiineslf  to  tranocrihe  the  monumental 
iuscriptions  and  arms  of  the  parishes  of 
Oxfoni,  and,  in  1660,  obtained  permission 
to  consult  the  registers  and  other  records 
of  the  university  in  the  Schools'  Tower. 
These  researches,  added  to  others  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Cotton  library, 
])roduced  the  materials  for  his  History 
and  Antiquities  of  tlie  University  of  Ox- 
ford. The  copy  of  tliis  work,  which  he 
Iiad  compiled  with  sreater  industry  than 
skiU,  was  purchased  of  him  by  the  uni- 
versity for  100  pounds.  It  was  written  in 
English;  but  as  it  was  thought  proper 
that  it  should  appear  in  Latin  for  tne  in- 
formation of  foreigners,  it  was  translated 
into  that  language,  under  the  inspection 
of  doctor  Fell,  and  published  at  the  Ox- 
ford press,  ^  under  the  title  of  Historia  tt 
AntiquUates  UnwersUaHs  Oxonienns  (2 
vols.,  folio).  Of  this  version  he  often 
complained,  as  exhibiting  various  mis- 
takes and  omissions.  In  1691  appeared 
iiis  more  popular  and  important  woik, 
AUima  OzonUnseSj  or  an  account,  in 
English,  of  almost  all  the  writers  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  A  prose- 
Ciition  was  soon  after  instituted  o^inst 
liiin  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  ior  an 
imputation,  in  this  work,  aftccting  the 
character  of  tlie  deceased  earl  of  Clnren- 
doD ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  expulsion 
until  he  should  formally  recant  it.  11  is 
work  affords  valuable  materials  for  biog- 
raphy. He  died  in  1695,  and  left  his 
books  and  papers  to  the  uuivei-sity  of  Ox- 
ford. A  third  edition  of  his  JitheniB  Ox- 
onienses,  corrected  from  tlie  authoi-'s  man- 
uscripts, and  continued,  appeared  under 
the  superintendence  of  doctor  BUss  (1813 
—1817,  3  vols.,  4to.). 

Wood,  Robert,  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Riverstown, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  in.  1716.  In 
1751,  he  made  tlie  tour  of  Greece,  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  in  company  with  Bou- 
verie  and  Dawkins,  and,  at  his  return, 
published  a  splendid  work  in  folio,  enti- 
tled the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert  (fol.,  1753),  being 
an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present 
state  of  that  place,  with  fiftv-seven  ele- 
gant engravings ;  republished  in  Paris  in 
1819  (4to.J.  This  was  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar Descnption  of  the  Ruins  of  Balbec, 
with  forty-six  plates  (1757).  In  1759,  he 
was  appointed  under  secretary  of  state  by 
the  carl  of  Chatham,  at  which  time  he 
was  preparing  for  the  press  his  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  whibh 
did  not  appear  until  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Putney,  in  1771.    This  work 


has  been  translated  into  French,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  German;  the  latter  l^ 
Heyne,  with  a  preliminary  essay. 

Wood,  Matthew,  is  a  native  of  Tiver- 
ton, where  he  was  bom  in  1770.  His 
parents  were  engaged  in  basineas  there, 
and  brought  up  a  numerous  family  with 
credit,  and  well  qualified  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  world.  Matthew  travelled 
for  some  years  for  the  bouse  of  an  emi- 
nent drugtfist,  and  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  He  soon  be- 
came common-council  man,  and,  in  1806, 
alderman,  of  London.  In  180&— 10,  he 
was  made  sherifiT.  In  1817,  he  became 
lord  mayor,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
ofiice,  received  the  extraordinary  compli- 
ment of  being  elected  aaecond  tune.  Indie 
mean  time,  he  was  returned  to  pariiament, 
after  a  severe  contest,  and,  in  a  subsequent 
struggle,  was  acain  placed  in  the  same 
sitiwtion.  Here  he  exerted  himself  to 
procure  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
metropolitan  prisons,  and  distin^idied 
himself  by  his  activity  in  procunng  the 
abolition  of  the  blood-money  rewarda. 
(See  Informer.)  He  met  the  queen  at  St. 
Omer,  and  accompanied  her  to  Engbind, 
and,  in  her  carriage,  into  London,  where 
she  made  his  house  her  temporaiy  resi- 
dence. Dui-ing  the  arduous  conflict  which 
ensued  between  the  court  and  the  minis- 
try, and  tlie  queen  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, Alderman  Wood  was  the  active  ad- 
herent of  her  majesty.  After  her  death, 
he  attended  her  remains  to  Brunswick. 
Alderman  Wood  has  realized  a  large  for- 
tune in  the  hop  trade,  and  in  the  woiku.g 
of  some  copper  mines  in  Cornwall.  In 
the  performance  of  his  parliamentaiy  and 
other  public  duties,  he  has  shown  himself 
indefatigable  and  honorable.  His  popu- 
larity had,  however,  so  far  declined,  that, 
in  1826,  he  was  the  last  on  the  poll  of  the 
members  returned  for  the  city.  In  pariia- 
ment, he  has  been  the  advocate  of  reform 
and  retrenchment. 

Wood  Enoraving.  Some  account  \^€ 
this  may  be  found  in  the  article  Engrav- 
ing. We  add  here,  that  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  wood-cuts  is,  that  they  may 
be  printed  by  the  same  process  as  com- 
mon letter-press.  In  a  copper-plate,  as 
may  be  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
the  parts  which  are  intended  to  leave  an 
impression  upon  the  paper  ore  cut  into 
copper,  so  that,  after  the  ink  is  spread 
over  the  engraving,  it  has  to  be  rubbed 
from  all  the  prominent  or  uncut  ]X)rtiou 
of  the  surface,  in  order  that  it  may  re- 
main only  in  these  hollows.  Several  dis- 
advantages result  from  this.  In  tlie  first 
place,  the  plate  is  very  soon  worn,  or  the 
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fineDesB  of  the  lines  impaired,  by  this  inland  watery  receasea  are  dried  up,  these 

continual  abrasion**    Secondly,  from  the  bu^s  descend  to  the  marshy  shores  of  our 

method  of  inking  being  so  different  from  larger  rivers,  and  afibrd  fine  shooting. 

that  which  is  vaod  in  printing  letter-press,  This  sport  is  eagerly  followed,  though 

where  the  parts  of  the  type  that  make  the  still  more  laborious  and  fatiguing  than 

impression  are  the  promuiences  and  not  snipe  shooting.    The  woodcock  is  pi-op- 


the  hoUows,  and  the  ink,  therefore,  is  al 
lofwed  to  remain  where  it  naturally  ad- 
heres on  being  applied  by  the  ball  or 
roller,  the  copper-plate  engraving  must 
always  be  printed  by  Itself,  and  generally 
OD  a  separate  page  'from  the  letter-press. 
The  only  way  of  giving  both  on  the  same 
page,  is  to  subject  the  paper  to  two  suc- 
cessive impressions,  which,  besides  the 
inconvenience  of  tlie  operation,  almost 
alwaysproduces  an  unpleasant  effect  from 
the  difierence  of  color  in  the  two  inkings, 
and  the  difficult  of  adjustment.   A  wood- 
cut has  none  of*^  these  disadvantages.    As 
the  impression  is  to  be  made  by  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  wood,  these,  which  re- 
ceive the  ink  directly  from  the  roller,  ore 
allowed  to  retain  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of 


eriy  a  nocturnal  bird,  seldom  stirring  till 
after  sunset  in  search  of  its  accustomed 
food,  which  consists  of  various  larvae  and 
aquatic  worms.  In  the  evening,  as  well 
as  early  in  the  morning,  particulariy  in 
the  spnng,  it  oflen  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  an*,  and  hovers  round  in  a 
wild,  irregular  manner,  making  a  sort  of 
murmuring  noise.  The  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  a  retired  part  of  the  woods, 
and  the  eggs  are  of  a  dun  clay  color, 
thickly  marked  with  browp  spots.  It  ex- 
tends its  migrations  to  the  8t.  Lawrence, 
and  remains  in  the  Middle  States  till  late 
in  the  autumn.  The  forehead  and  all  the 
lower  parts  are  reddish  tawny ;  the  upper 
parts  mottled  with  black  and  light  brown. 
The   European   woodcock   is  a  muofa 


ordinary  types;  and  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  of  that  process  of  rubbing  at    larger  species. 
every  impression,  which  so  soon  wears       Woodhouselee.    (See  TVtfer.) 
out  a  copper-plate.    The  consequence  is,        Woodpecker  (p%cm\     These   birds 
tliat  while  rarely  more  than  two  thousand    have  a  stout  an^lar  bill,  wedge-shaped 
impressions  can  be  taken  from  a  copper    at  the  apex,  straight,  or,  in  a  few  species, 
engraving   before  it  requires  to  be  re-     "  '  ' 
touched,  a  wood-cut  will  yield,  perhaps, 
fifty  thousand.    Then  the  latter,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  inked,  admits 
of  being  set  up,  if  necessary,  just  like  any 
of  the  other  types,  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
mon page,  and  so  of  being  printed  both  in 
the  most  convenient  pkice,  and  without 
any  separate  process.    The  block  must, 
of  course,  for  this  purpose,  be  made  very 


slightly'  arcuate,  and  fiunished  with 
feathers  at  the  base.  The  tongue  is  long, 
worm-like,  capable  of  being  protruded 
beyond  the  beak,  and  terminates  in  a 
homy  and  very  acute  point,  barbed  witli 
reflexed  spines,  like  an  arrow,  and  serves 
to  transfix  insects.  This  operation  is  ac- 
complished by  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  the  two  branches  of  which 
ere  prolonged  around  the  skull,  passing 


exactly  of  the  same  thickness  or  depth  as    over  the  summit,  till  they  reach  the  base 


the  other  tyfies,  along  with  which  it  is 
placed.  In  the  early  days  of  wood  en- 
graving, the  pear-tree  or  apple-tree  was 
the  wood  most  commonly  used ;  but  box- 
wood is  now  generally  employed,  as  be- 
ing of  a  still  firmer  and  more  compact 
grain.  The  surface  of  the  block  is  first 
shaved  very  even  and  smooth ;  and  upon 


of  the  bill,  and  a  corresponding  muscu- 
lar arrangement.  The  tarsi  are  short  and 
naked ;  the  toes,  two  before  and  two  be- 
hind, long-armed,  with  strongjcompressed, 
hooked  nails,  every  way  adapted  for 
clinging.  The  tail,  besides,  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  third  member,  having  the 
shafis  of  the  feathers  stiff,  elastic  and 


this  the  figure  is  then  traced  in  |)encihng,    projecting,  acting  the  part  of  a  bracket  in 
OS  it  is  to  be  finally  cut  out  in  relief.  supporting  the  bird,  when  thrown  inward 


Woodbine.    (See  Honeysuckle.) 
WooDCHucK.    (See  Mcarmoi.) 
WooDC OCX  (scolopax  minor).  This  bird 
is  universally  kno^vn  to  our  sportsmen. 
On  its  first  arrival  in  the  spring,  it  keeps 
to  the  woods  and  thickets  during  the  day- 
time,  but  resorts  to  springs  and  open 
watery  places,  for  feeding,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.    About  the  beginning 
of  July,  when  their  favorite  springs  and 
*  Engraving  on  sleel  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
firee  from  this  disadvantage. 


against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  e^cies 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe ;  at  least  in  all  that  ai-e  cov- 
ered by  forests.  They  cling  to  the  tninks 
of  trees,  holding  their  bodies  upright,  and 
strike  holes  in  the  bark,  in  search  of  in- 
sects which  take  shelter  in  the  cru'/ces. 
Thev  nestle  in  holes  of  trees,  which  they 
excavate  by  repeated  blows  with  their  ■ 
beaks.  Some  occanonally  feed  on  fruits 
and  berries.  Their  plumage  is  verj"  much 
varied,  composed  of  the  most  striking 
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cobrs,  blue  only  excepted.  We  haye 
numerous  and  very  beautiful  species  in 
the  U.  States,  such  as  the  ivory-bUied, 
pileated,  hairy,  downy,  Carolina,  red- 
headed, red-cockaded,  and  yellow-bellied. 
The  golden-winged  woodpecker,  or  flick- 
er, so  fiuniliarl^  known  in  most  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  is  remarkable  for  hayinff 
the  bill  slightly  arcuated.  In  Canada  and 
the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  a  species  is  found  having  but 
three  toes;  and  others  exist,  in  the  East 
Indies,  haying  the  fourth  toe  very  short, 
or  merely  rudimentary. 

Woods,  Lake  or  the.  (See  hakA  of 
the  fTaods.) 

Woodstock;  a  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire.  Wood- 
stock has  two  manufactures,  those  of 
polished  steel  and  gloves;  the  former 
much  decayed:  the  latter  was  begun 
here  about  seventy  years  ago.  Popula- 
tion in  1831, 1330.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  reform  act  in  1833,  it  returned 
two  members  to  parliament,  who  were 
chosen  by  about  400  voters.  By  that  act 
it  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  members. 

Wool;  a  term  used  very  indefinite- 
ly. It  is  applied  both  to  the  fine  hair  of 
animals,  as  sheep,  rabbits,  some  species  of 
goats,  the  vicugna,  &c.,  and  to  fine  vegeta- 
ble fibres,  as  cotton  (the  German  name  of 
which  is  tnt'ioool^BaumwoUe).  In  this 
article,  however,  we  refer  oiily  to  the 
wool  of  sheep,  a  substance  which,  firom  the 
earliest  periods,  has  been  of  primary  im- 
portance, because  it  has  always  formed  the 
principal  nuiterial  of  the  clothing  of  man- 
kind in  most  temperate  regions.  What  Co- 
lumella says  (lib.  viii,  cap.  2),  still  remains 
true :  Post  niajorta  quaaruptdes,  otnUi  pe- 
corii  Mteunda  ratio  est^  qwt  prima  n^,  it 
ad  uHlitatmn  magnitudinem  refera»,  Mem 
id  pracipue  nas  contra  frigoris  videntiam 
protegU;  corforibtuque  nostria  liheraliora 
prabit  vdamaM,  We  have  griven,  in  the 
articles  S%e^  and  Sheep'Rainng,  some 
historical  and  other  information  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  must  refsr  the 
reader  to  that  article,  as  forming,  in  some 
degree,  one  whole  with  the  following. 
On  those  parts  of  the  sheep  where  wool 
does  not  grow,  it  has  hair,  like  other  ani- 
mals, as  on  the  nose  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  legs.  Those  parts  of  the  skin 
which  cover  flesh,  always  produce 
wool  in  the  heakhy  state  of  the  animal. 
Th?  fibres  of  the  wool  are  either  straight 
and  lank,  or  crooked  and  interlaced. 
The  divimon  into  locks,  foirned  by  the 
coherence  of  the  single  fibres,  varies  in 
every  species  of  wool,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  $tapk.    The  body  of  wool, 


which  is  shorn  in  connexion  finom  one 
animal,  is  called  a  JUect,    If  we  imagine 
a  fleece  spread  out,  the  wool  of  the  head, 
the  legs,  the  belly,  and  the  tail  (which  is 
the  worst),  form  the  exterior  parts  or 
margin.    The  wool  of  the  same  animal 
difi*erB  much  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body :  that  on  the  back  and  the  sides  is 
the  best.    The  great  difference  in  the 
wool  of  diflerent  sheep  depends,  in  gen- 
eral, upon  their  descent,  the  crossing  of 
breeds,  climate,  food,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  among  the  individual  animals  of 
the  same  breed,  upon  ace,  sex,  and  out- 
ward circumstances.    The  wool  is,  there- 
fore, divided  into  coarse  wool,  which  is 
long,  either  straight  or  irregularly  curled, 
and  fine  wool,  which  is  regulariy  curled. 
There  are  amin  many  suDNiivisiona.    In 
Spain,  the  meep  are  sorted  before  the 
washing,  then  shorn,  and  at  last  the  wool 
is  washed.    It  comes  into  the  maiicet  di- 
vided into  four  sorts :  rg^o,  prima,  Be- 
gonia and  ttreera.    The  Saxon  wool  is 
also  divided  into  four  sorts :  ekdond,  pri-- 
mOf   $ecunda  and  tarticu     To  sort  the 
wool  requires  much  pracrice,  in  order  to 
discern  minute  difiTerences  that  are  quite 
inappreciable  by  common  observers.  Fre- 
ouently  eight  or  ten  diflerent  kinds  are 
found  in  a  sinffle  fleece ;  and  if  the  best 
wool  of  one  fleece  be  not  equal  to  the 
finest  sort,  it  is  nut  with  a  second,  thinl 
or  fourth,  or  a  still  lower  class,  of  an  equal 
degree  of  fineness  with  it.    The  best  Eng- 
lish  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 
Norfolk  and  south  down,  are  generally 
divided  by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  all  varying  in  fineness,  viz. 
1.  prime;  2.  choice;  3.  super;  4.  head ; 
5.  downrights;  6.  seconds;  7.  fine  ahb; 
8.  coarse  abb ;  9.  livery ;  10.  short,  coarse, 
or  breech  wool.    The  relative  value  of 
each  varies  according  to  the  greater  de- 
mand for  coarse,  fine  or  middle  cloths. 
Fine  Merino  wool,  upon  healthy  and  full- 
grown  ar^mals,  grows  within  a  year  from 
one  to  two  inches,  generaUy  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches.    As  the  fineness 
of  the  wool  is  a  very  important  quality 
(though  softness  is  e<}ually  so),  *^ wool- 
measures'*  have  been  mvented.    One  of 
these,  that  of  A.  C.  F.  K6hler  and  K 
Hoffmann,  two  German  gentlemen,  meas- 
ures a  hundred  of  the  fibres  of  the  wool 
at  ouce :  they  are  put  into  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  of  the  instniment,  and  preMd  by 
a  peculiar  apparatus,  with  a  weight  of 
about  three  Leipsic  pounds,  till  the  tnaxi^ 
mum  reaction  of  their  elasticity  is  reached, 
and  the  result  is  indicated,  sixty  times 
magnified,  on  a  semicircle  divkled  into 
degrees.    Mr.  Kohler  has  written  a  pamr- 
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phlet  Ml  the  um  of  this  instniment,  and 
Mr.  HofTmann  makes  them  for  sale  hi 
Leipric.  The  price  of  one  is  forty  Saxon 
dollarB.  The  softness  of  the  fibre,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  of  great  importance. 
It  does  not  depend  on  fineness,  and  con- 
sists of  a  peculiar  feel,  approaching  to 
that  of  silk  or  down.  The  difference  in 
the  value  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  made  of 
two  kinds  of  wool  equally  ^i^Bj  but  one 
distinguished  for  its  softness,  and  the 
other  fin-  the  opposite  quality,  is  such, 
that,  with  the  same  process  and  expense 
of  manufiicture,  the  one  will  be  worth 
fnm  twentv  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
than  the  other.  Mr.  Bakewell  maintains 
that  the  degree  of  softness  depends  prin- 
cipally on  me  nature  of  the  soil  on  which 
sheep  are  fed;  that  sheep  pastured  on 
chalk  districts,  or  light,  calcareous  soQ, 
usually  produce  haid  wool;  while  the 
wool  of  those  that  are  pastured  on  rich, 
loamy,  argillaceous  soils,  is  always  distin- 
guished bv  its  softness.  The  Saxon  wool 
is  generally  softer  than  the  Spanish.  Hard 
wools  are  all  defective  in  felting  prooer- 
ties.  The  fislting  property  of  wool  is 
known  to  eveiy  one.  Tne  process  of  hat- 
makinp;,  fi)r  example,  depends  entirely 
upon  It.  The  wool  of  which  hats  are 
made  is  neither  spun  nor  woven;  but 
locks  of  it,  bebg  thoroughly  intermixed 
and  compressed  in  warm  water,  cohere, 
and  fi)rm  a  solid,  tenacious  substance. 
Whole  tribes  use  felted  wool  for  cloth. 
Cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  made  with 
us  from  wool  possessing  this  property: 
the  wool  is  carded,  spun,  woven,  ana  then, 
bang  put  into  the  fiilling-mill,  the  pro- 
cess of  felting  takes  place.  The  strokes 
of  the  mill  make  the  fibres  cohere:  the 
piece  subjected  to  the  operation  contractBi 
m  lengUi  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  be- 
comes more  compact  and  uniform.  This 
process  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  woollen  cloth.  But  the  long 
wool,  of  which  stuffs  and  worsted  goods 
are  made,  is  deprived  of  its  felting  prop- 
erties. This  is  done  by  passing  the  wool 
through  heated  iron  combs,  vmich  take 
away  the  kmituB^  or  feathery  part  of  the 
wool,  and  approximate  it  to  the  nature  of 
silk  or  cotton.  Long  or  combing  wool 
may  vary  in  length  ft'om  three  to  eight 
inches.  The  shorter  combing  wools  are 
principally  used  for  hose,  and  are  spun 
softer  than  the  long  combing  wools;  the 
former  being  made  into  what  is  called 
hard^  and  the  latter  into  soft  worsted 
yam.  Short  wool  is  used  in  the  cloth 
manufiicture,  and  is,  therefi>re,  fi^uently 
calted   clothing  wool*    It  may  vary  in 


length  ft'om  one  to  three  or  four  inchest 
if  it  be  longer,  it  requires  to  be  cut  or 
broken  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacture. 
In  clothing  wool,  the  color  of  the  fieece 
should  always  approach  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  purest  white ;  because  such 
wool  is  not  only  necessary  for  cloths 
dressed  white,  but  for  all  cloths  that  are 
to  be  dyed  bright  colors,  for  which  a  clear 
white  ground  is  required  to  give  a  due 
degree  of  richness  and  lustre.  Some  of 
the  EngMi  fine  woolled  sheep,  as  the 
Norfolk  and  South  Down,  have  black  or 
gray  faces  and  legs.  In  all  such  sheep 
there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  gray  wool 
on  some  part  of  the  body,  or  to  produce 
some  gray  fibres  intermixed  with  the 
fieece,  which  renders  the  wool  unfit  for 
many  kinds  of  white  goods ;  for,  though  the 
black  hain  may  be  too  few  and  minute  to 
be  detected  by  the  wool-sorter,  yet,  when 
the  cloth  is  stoved,  they  become  visible, 
forming  reddish  spots,  by  which  its  color 
is  much  injured.  The  Herefordshire 
sheep,  which  have  white  fiices,  are  en- 
tirely free  from  this  defect,  and  yield  a 
fieece  without  any  admixture  of  gray 
haiiB.  The  cleanliness  of  the  wool  is  an 
important  consideration.  The  Spanish 
wool,  fiir  example,  is  always  scoured  af- 
ter it  is  shorn,  as  stated  above ;  whereas 
the  wool  of  many  other  countries  is  only 
imperfectiy  washed  previously  to  its 
being  shorn*  In.  £oni«)jienc&  of  which, 
it  is  said  that  while  a  pack  of  English 
clothing  wool,  of  240  pounds  weight,  will 
waste  f3x>ut  seventy  pounds  in  the  manu- 
facture, the  same  quantity  of  Spanish 
wool  will  not  waste  more  than  forty-eight 
pounds.  Cleanness,  therefore,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  much  importance  to  the  buyer. 
Whiteness  of  fieece  is  of  less  importance 
in  the  long  combine  than  in  clothing 
wool,  provided  it  be  free  from  gray  hairs. 
Someumes,  however,  the  fleece  has  a 
din^  brown  color,  called  a  innUr  stain, 
which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  wool  is 
not  in  a  thoroughly  sound  state.  Such 
fleeces  are  carefully  thrown  out  by  the 
wool-sorter,  being  suitable  only  for  goods 
that  are  to  be  dyed  black.  The  fineness 
of  heavy  combing  wool  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  its  other  qualities.  W^e 
have  already  spoken,  in  the  article  Sheepj 
of  the  deterioration  of  British  wool  fix)m 
the  raising  of  fine  mutton.  The  better 
the  meat,  the  coarser  the  wool.  How- 
ever, whilst  the  average  weight  of  a  fleece 
of  the  German  Merino  breed  is  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  pounds,  that  of  a  fat 
Leicester  sheep  is  from  eight  to  nine 
pounds;  and  thus  the  large  fleece  some- 
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what  makes  up  the  loss  of  fineneflB  by  in- 
crease  of  weight,  so  that  it  is  probable, 
that,  notwithstandiDg  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  wool,  taking  into  aocount  the 
greater  weight  of  the  carcass  and  the 
ffreater  wei^t  of  the  fleece,  sheep  pro- 
duce more  at  present  to  the  BritiBh  farmer 
than  at  any  former  period.  According  to 
a  table,  formed  by  order  of  the  lords' 
committee  of  1836,  and  published  in  their 
report  on  the  wool  duty  question,  the 
quantity  produced,  on  an  average  of  years, 
in  Enffiand,  is  111,160,560  pounds :  the  im- 
portation was,  in  1828, 29,122,447  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  140,280,007  pounds  for 
every  year's  consumption  and  exports  in 
the  shape  of  manuflu^red  goods.  In 
Germany,  the  fine  wool  product  has  sur- 
prisingly increased  since  1815,  or  since 
peace  took  place.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  industry,  in 
Germany,  in  the  article  Skew,  We  only 
add,  that,  from  papers  laia  before  the 
fitidsh  parliament,  it  appears,  that  for 
the  year  endinc  January  5, 1839,  there 
were  imported  mm  Germany  23,110,822 
pounds  of  wool,  which,  calculated  at  an 
average  of  It.  6d,  per  pound,  makes  a  re- 
turn, finom  England  ak>ne,  of  £1,733,311, 
13».  Admitting  only  one  half  more  for 
the  wool  exported  to  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Russia,  Poland  and  Switzerland, 
and  asBumtng  that  the  internal  manufiic- 
tures  of  Germany  consume  one  half  of  tho 
wool  produced,  which  is  ahoit  of  the 


truth,  the  result  wiH  give  £5,199,934, 19«. 
of  annual  value,  created  by  the  growth 
of  wool  now  raised,  instead  of  the  worth- 
less hair  produced  upon  the  old  indige- 
nous sheep  of  Geimany,  which  was 
scarc^y  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  peasantiy  with  worsted  petticoats  and 
stockings.  It  is  not  only  in  Saxony  that 
fine  wool  is  raised :  in  Silesia,  Moravia, 
Austria  Proper,  Bohemia,  also  in  Uunga- 
ry,  &c.,  noble  flocks  have  sprung  up. 
Until  the  elector  of  Saxony  received  a 
present  of  a  small  Merino  flock  fit>m  the 
King  of  Spain,  about  thirty  years  since 
the  only  fine  wool  known  was  the  Span- 
ish wool,  which  at  that  time  was  supplied 
to  England,  France  and  the  Netherlands 
for  their  fine  cloth  manu&ctures.  Un- 
fintunately  for  the  Spanish  flock-masters, 
the  captains  oi  Napoleon's  armies  which 
invaded  Spain,  drove  several  of  the  finest 
flocto  into  Fiance ;  and  many  others  were 
killed  or  dispersed  by  the  various  parties 
which  ravaged  that  country  durinc  the 
contest  fbr  its  dominion.  So  compwtely 
were  thev  destroyed,  and  the  original 
system  or  keeping  the  sheep  lost,  in  the 
convulsions  of  tmtt  period,  that  the  wool 
has  degenerated  into  a  quality  not  worth 
more  man  one  third  of  that  of  the  same 
stock  of  sheep  in  Germany.  The  follow- 
ing table,  taken  from  the  English  custom- 
house returns  of  imports,  will  show  the 
eflfects  of  this  trpnsfbr  of  the  Merino 
breed  finom  Spain  to  Gennany : — 


Imported  (h>m 

Ge^any, 

Spain  and  Portugal, . 


tn  1800.  1814.  1897. 

421,350 3,595,146  .....  32,007,196  pounds. 

7,794,758 9,234,991 4,349,643      « 


In  1800,  the  ports  of  both  countries  were 
open  to  English  commerce,  as  well  as  at 
the  two  latter  periods ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
progressive  increase  of  importations  from 
Germany,  and  the  decrease  firom  Spain, 
are  the  oest  possible  tests  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
position  of  those  two  countries  as  respects 
the  wool  cultivation.  A  table  below 
shows  the  different  prices.  But  not  Ger- 
many only  has  become  a  rival  of  Spain: 
two  distant  colonies  of  England  may  soon 
vie  with  both— New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  the  year  1795,  a 
small  flock  of  sheep,  not  exceeding  one 
dozen,  was  carried  to  the  upper  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  from  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  From  these  sprung  the  vast 
flocks  which  now  exist  tnere.  The  quan- 
tity of  wool  yielded  for  a  long  time  was 
too  small  to  form  a  shipment  to  England ; 
but,  in  1804,   some  Merinos,  purchased 


from  the  king's  flock  at  Windsor,  were 
sent  out ;  and  such  a  prsdigious  increase 
of  sheep  took  place,  that  whilst,  in  1806, 
only  245  pounos  of  wool  were  imported 
into  Endand  firom  New  South  Wales,  in 
1828,  1,603^12  pounds  were  imported. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  value 
of  the  various  kuids  of  wools  of  the  diflbr- 
ent  countries  in  the  London  market : — 


Germany, 


#.    d,    s.    d. 


Saxony 

and 

Silesia 


fist  and  2d 
Electoral,  per  lb.  4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 


Prima, 
Secunda, . 
Tenia,  .  . 

Austria,    ^  Elector. 

Bohemia,  r  Prima,  . 
and      i  Secund-a, 

Ilunffary,  ^  Tertia,  . 

Lambs*, 

Pieces 


0to6 
6  «  3 
9  «2 
6  «  1 
0  «*  5 
4  "3 
9  **  2 
3  «  1 
6  «  3 
6  «2 
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FrifaB» per  lb.  1 

Fleeces, "  1 

Spanish,  Leonesa,  ....**  2 

Segovia, "  2 

Soriana, **  1 

Caceres, «•  2 

Seville, "  1 

Portugal, "  1 

Lambs', «  1 

Australian,  best, ^  2 

2d  and  inferior, .  .  .  <«  1 

Lambs', *<  1 

Van  Diemen's  Land, 

Greasy  and  inferior,  ^  0 

Clean  and  better, 

Eng.  Merino,  washed, 

In  the  grease,   . 

South  Down,  .  .  . 

Goats'  wool,  Turkey, 


dioi 

6  «  2 


0 
0 
10 
0 
8 
2 
4 
0 
2 
2 


9"  1 

3  «  1 
9  "2 

none. 
0  "  1 

4  "  1 


9 
6 
9 
4 
0 
3 
10 
4 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
9 
6 


According  to  a  woik  by  M.  Teraaux 
(q.  v.).  Pans,  1627,  on  sheep-breeding  and 
the  wool  trade  in  France,  the  Spanish 
wool  was,  forty  yeara  aeo,  the  dearest. 
Since  1794,  but  particularlv  since  1804,  its 
price  has  sunk  considerably,  whilst  that 
of  Saxon  wool  has  risen.  In  1804,  a 
kilogramme  of  the  best  Spanish  wool  cost 
twenty-four  francs,  in  1827,  only  nine 
francs ;  the  best  French  wool  at  the  first 
period,  eighteen  francs,  at  present,  twenty 
francs ;  and  Saxon  electoral  wool,  at  the 
first  period,  sixteen  francs,  at  present, 
thirty-four  franc&  As  London  is  tne  great 
mart  of  the  world,  and  the  consumption 
of  wool  ill  England  so  enormous^ — 
32,000,000  pounds  of  foreiffu  wool  alone 
in  a  yeary— a  table  giving  Uie  imports  of 
woof  from  all  quarters  into  Great  Britain 
will  afford  some  idea  of  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  the  various  countries. 


CottiUries  from 
which  imported. 

1810. 

1815. 

1820. 

1825. 

1827. 

1830. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

Ronia,  Sweden 
and  Norway, 

59,503 

371,484 

75,614 

1,995,900 

607,558 

203,231 

Denmark,    .  .  . 

351,741 

424,822 

13,527 

554,213 

59,826 

179,717 

PniMia, 

123,057 

105,073 

107,101 

131,100 

786,410 

713,246 

Germany,    .  .  . 

778,835 

3,137,438 

5,113,442 

28,799,661 

21,220,788 

26,073,882 

Netberiands,  .  . 

2,»73 

432,832 

186,051 

1,059,243 

392,454 

939,123 

France, 

. 

756/127 

230,909 

436,678 

345,360 

45,093 

Portugal,  .... 
Spam  and  Canar 

G^b^ta^,'.  '. 

3,018,961 

1,146,607 

95,187 

963,793 

451,637 

461,942 

5,952,407 

0,929,679 

3,539,229 

8,206,427 

3,898,006 

1,643,515 

349,053 

12,891 

3,851 

19,250 

18,988 

Italy, 

Malta, 

21,554 

97,679 

2,815 

227,453 

177,269 

9,461 

40,040 

55,804 

5,050 

72,131 

5,565 

Ionian  Islands, 

, 

. 

25,983 

Turkey,.  .... 

] 

12,513 

189,584 

513,414 

315,807 

Gnerasey,    Jer- 
sey, Alderney 

and  Man, .  .  . 

41,407 

6,964 

19,016 

22,266 

26,949 

7,746 

Cast  Indies,    .  . 

701 

8,066 

5,219 

NvwHoUandand 

Van  Diemen*! 

Und, 

167 

73,171 

99,415 

323,995 

512,758 

1,967,309 

Cape  of    Good 
Britith  '    North 

29,717 

23,363 

13,869 

27,619 

44,441 

33,407 

American  col- 

eni«8.     West 

Indies,  and  U. 

States  of  A. 

merica, .... 

4,111 

8^ 

1,477 

80,538 

87,187 

9,038 

Pern, 

. 

. 

14,313 

165,966 

5,741 

Chile, 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

14,792 

2 

and  Brazil, .  . 

116,173 

45,838 

73,036 

331,302 

270 

20;589 

Prise 

23,837 

Tptalimpoftifrom^ 
forMipi  parts,     J 

10,914,137 

13,640,375 

9,789,020 

48,795,281 

29,122,447 

38,313,659 
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For  the  wool  of  tlie  U.  States,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Sheep^  and  Unit'- 
ed  Stafef.  The  amount  of  wool  imported 
into  the  U.  States  in  the  year  ending 

September  30, 1829,  was  1,494,439  lbs. 
«  «    1830,    **      669,883   « 

**  «    1831,    «  5,622,960   " 

For  more  information,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  various  English  publications  on 
this  subject,  which  include  seireral  able 
treatises  on  the  question  of  the  wool 
trade.  Various  German  and  French 
treatises  also  should  be  mentioned;  as 
Wagner's  Contributions  to  the  Knowl- 
edge and  Treatment  of  Wool  and  Sheep 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1821);  F.  B.  Weber,  On 
the  Raising  of  fine  and  noble  Wool  (Bres- 
lau,  1822) ;  J.  M.  baron  von  Ehrenfels, 
On  the  Electoral  Sheep  and  Electoral 
Wool  (Prague,  1822);  Christ  Charles 
Andr^,  Latest  Views  on  the  Raising  of 
Wool  and  Sheep,  taken  from  three  French 
Writers  (Prague,  1825, 4to.) ;  Sheep  and 
Wool,  by  professor  Ribbe  (Prague,  1825} ; 
Petri's  Whole  Subject  of  Sheep-Breed- 
ing, &C.  (Vienna,  1825, 2  vols.,  2d  ed.) ; 
The  latest  and  most  interesting  No- 
tices resj^cting  a  Knowledge  of  the  finer 
Kinds  ot  Sheep  and  Wool,  by  the  same 
(Vienna,  1829);  On  the  Wool  Trade  of 
Germany  in  1829,  by  Eisner  (1830):  all 
of  these  works  are  in  Grecman  :  further, 
JVouvemu  TVaUi  $ur  Laine^  by  viscount 
Perrault  de  Jotemps  (Paris,  1824|;  HiS' 
hire  dt  P  Introduction  des  Moutons  a  Laxnt 
fine  d'Espc^ne  daru  ks  divers  ttats  de 
VEurope^  &c^  by  M.  C.  P.  Lasteyrie 
(Paris,  1802) ;  ^^oHce  $urrAmAioration  des 
TVoupeaux  de  Moutons  en  Dronee,  by  G. 
L.  Temaux  (Paris,  1827).  The  reports 
on  the  trade  in  the  newly-erected  wool 
markets  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Stettin,  Dres- 
den, Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  &c^  published 
in  the  Mlgemeine  Z«t£fig,  are  also  of 
much  interest    (See  the  next  article.) 

Woollens.  The  fibres  of  wool,  bein? 
contorted  and  elastic,  are  drawn  out  and 
spun  bv  machinery  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  used  for  cotton,  but  differing  in 
various  particulars.  In  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis  of 
different  fabrics,  the  long  wool  or  worsted, 
in  which  the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel 
by  the  process  of  combing,  the  material 
of  which  camlets,  tombazines,  &c.,  are 
made,  and  the  short  wool,  prepared  bv 
carding,  like  cotton,  which  is  used,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  for  broadcloths, 
fiannelBy  and  a  multitude  of  other  fiibrics. 
This  wool,  when  carded,  is  formed  into 


small  cylindrical  rolls,  which  are  joined 
together,  and  stretched  and  spun,  by  a 
slubbing  or  roving  machine,  and  a  jenny 
or  mufe,  in  both  of  which  the  spindles 
are  mounted  on  a  carriage,  which  passes 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  stretch 
the  material,  at  the  same  thiie  that  it  is 
twisted.     On  account  of  the  roughness 
of  the  fibres,  it  is  necessorv  to  cover  them 
with  oil  or  grease,  to  enable  them  to  move 
fi-eely  upon  each  other  during  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving.     After  the  cloth  is 
woven,  the   oily  matter  is  removed  by 
scouring,  in  order  to  restore  the  rough- 
ness to  the  fibres  preparatory  to  the  suh 
sequent  operation  of  fulling.-— In  article 
which  are  made  of  long  wooL  the  textur 
is  complete  when  the  stuff  issues  firoi 
the  loom.    The  pieces  are  subsequent! 
dyed,  and  a  ^loss  is  communicated 
them  by  pressing  them  between  heatf 
metallic  surfaces.    But  in  cloths  made  < 
short  wool,  the  web,  when  token  fiiom  tl 
loom,  is  loose  and  open,  and  requires 
be  submitted  to  another  o))eratlon,  caU 
JuUing  (q.  v.),  by  which  the  fibres  f 
made  to  felt,  and  combine  more  close 
(See  FelHn^.^    By  this  process,  the  clc 
is  reduced  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  bee 
ty  and  stability  of  the  texture  are  grca- 
improved.     The    tendency    to   Ixm>ol 
thickened  by  fulling,  is  peculiar  to  wo 
and  hair,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  fibn 
of  cotton  or  fiax.    It  depends  on  a  cei 
tain  roughness  of  these  animal  fibre 
which  permits  motion  in  one  directioi 
while  it  retards  it  in  another.    It  tht 
promotes  entanglements    of  the    fibre 
which  serve  to  shorten  and  thicken  tl 
woven  fabric.    Before  the  cloth  is  se 
to    the  fulling-mill,    it   is   necessary 
cleanse  it  fit)m  all  the  unctuous  mat 
which  was  applied  to  prepare  the  fib 
for  spinning. — The  nap,  or  downy  s 
fiice  of  broadcloths,  is  raised  by  a  proc* 
which,  while   it  improves    the  beat 
tends  somewhat  to  diminish  the  stren 
of  the  texture.    It  is  produced  by  care 
the  cloth  with  a  species  of  burrs,  the  / 
of  the  common  teasel  {dipsacusfuUon 
which  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose.    ''. 
operation  extricates  a  |)art  of  the  fil 
and  lays  them  in  a  parallel  direcu  ... 
The  nap,  composed  of  tliese  fibres,    is 
then  cut  off  to  an  even  surface,  by  the 
process  of  shearing.    This  is  performed 
m  various  ways ;  but,  in  one  or  the  most 
common  methods,  a  large  spiral  blade 
revolves  rapidly  in  contact  with  another 
blade,  while  the  cloth  is  stretched  over  a 
bed,  or  support,  just  near  enough  for  the 
projecting  filaments  to  be  cut  off  at  a 
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uniftii&leiijiftibt  while  the  oMun  texture  re-  BoppoKidd  tfait  the  velue  of  the  woel 

maine  iiDiii)ared.  (Ineladiog  that  imported   from  abroad) 

MBmufaiwrt  qf  fFooUetu.    laEn^^d,  was    quadrupled  in   the    maaufiieture, 

the  arts  of  spinniDg  wool  and  maoufac-  making  the  entire  value  of  the  woollen 

turing  the  yarn  into  cloth,  were  undoubt-  articles  annually  produced  in   England 

ediy  introduced  by  the  Romans.    The  and  Walee,  £8,000»000,  of  whiefa  about 

manufiicture  of  broadcloths  was  estab-  £2»000,000  were  exported*    In  1700  and 

lished  soon  aftertlie  year  1200,  if  not  pre-  1701,  the  official  value  of  the  woollens 

vioualy.    But  the  woollen  manufacture  exported  amounted  to  about  £3,000,000  a 

of  FUmders  being,  at  this  period,  and  long  year.    Owing  to  the  vast  increase  in  the 

sfter,  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state,  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  the 

Eni^h  wool  waa  exported  in  large  quan-  manuftcture  must  have  been  very  greatly 

tides  to  Bruges  and  other  Flemisn  cities,  extended  during  the  last  century ;   but 

whence  finecloths  and otherproducts  were  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  exports 

broogfat  back  in  exchange.  Edward  III  in-  has  been  comparatively  inconsiderable.  At 

vited  over  Flemish  weavers,  fullers,  dyers  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  with 

and  others.    Shortly  after  the  first  emigre-  1789,  the  annual  official  value  of  the  ex- 

tionofFleming3,orml337,anactwa8p8B8-  ports  was  £3^544,160  ayear,  being  an  in- 

ed,  nrohibiting  the  wearing  of  any  cloths  crease  of  only  about  £540,000  on  the 

maoe  beyond  sea,  and  prohibiting  the  ex-  amount  exported  in  1700.    The  extraor- 

port  of  Einglisb  wool.  From  that  period, the  dinary  increase  of  the  cotton  manufao- 

mann&cture  has  always  been  regarded  as  ture,  soon  after  1780,  and  the  extent  to 

of  primary  importance.    During  the  reign  which  cotton  articles  then  began  to  be 

of  Charl^  II,  there  were  many,  though  substituted  for  those  of  wool,  though  it 

onfounded,  complaints  of  the  decay  of  tne  did  not  occasion  any  absolute  decline  of 

manuftoture;and,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  manufacture,  no  doubt  contributed 

it,  an  act  was  passed,  ordering  that  all  per*  powerfully  to  check  its  progress.  In  1802, 

sons  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds,  the  official  value  of  the  expoits  rose  to 

This  act  preserved  its  place  in  the  statute  £7,321/)12,   being   the   larsest    amount 

book  for  more  than  130  years.  Towards  the  they  have  ever  reached.    In  1812,  they 

end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Grego-  sunk  to  £4,376,479.    During  the  three 

ly  King  and  doctor  Davenant  (Daveuaut's  years  ending  with  1830,  the  official  and 

WorkSy  Wliitworth's  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  233)  es-  the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  woollen 

timated  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in  manufactures  exported  from  the  United 

England  at  £2  000,000  a  year ;  and  they  Kingdom  have  been  as  follows : — 

1828.  1829  1830. 

Official  value  ofwoollen  manufactures  exported,  £5,728,969   £5,372,490   £5,558,709 
Deehured  or  real  value  of  ditto, 5,125,984      4,661,259      4,850,884 

Fcdue  of  the  M(mvfackn'e.    Mimber  of  examination  into  the  subject,  has  given 

Penons  employed. — The  most  discordant  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of 

esdmatea  have  been  given  as  to  both  these  the  woollen  manufactured  soods  annually 

points.    For  the  most  part,  however,  they  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of 

nave  been  grossly  exaggerated.    Mr.  Ste-  the  interest,  &c.,  of  the  capital,  and  the 

venson,  who  is  one  of  the  writers  on  British  number  of  persons  employeid  in  the  man- 

Matistics  on  whose  statements  the  most  ufacture: — 
reliance  is  to  be  placed,  after  a  careful 

Total  value  of  manufactured  articles, £18,000000 

Value  of  raw  material, £6,000,000 

Interest  on  capital,  sum  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear, 

and  manufacturers'  profits, 2,400,000 

Wages  of  workmen, 9,600,000 

—— —    £18  000  000 
Number  of  people  employed,  480,000,  orperhaps  500,000. 

We  believe,  however,   taking  Scotland  Great  Britain  may,  at  present,  be  mod- 

into  account,  and  looking  at  tlie  probable  erately   calculated    at    £20,000,000,   or 

annual  expendhure  of  each  individual  on  £22,600,000.    But,  on  the   other  hand, 

woollens,  that  the  total  value  of  the  man-  Mr.  Stevenson  has  materially  underrated 

ufrctured  articles  annually  produced  in  the  proportion  of  the  entire  value  of  the 

VOL.  XIII.             22  ^ 
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manufiicture  ftlling  to  the  share  of  the 
capitaiists,  and  required  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  various  outgoings,  and  to 
yield  them  ordinaiy  profits.  In  estimating 
the  wages  of  the  persons  employed  at 
about  eight  shiUingB  a  week,  or  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  he  is  below  the  mark ;  and 
ten  shiilrngs  a  week,  or  twenty-six  pounds 
a  vear,  would  be  a  more  correct  average. 
The  number  of  penons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  does  not  probablv  much  ex- 
ceed, if  it  does  not  fall  short  of,  400,000.— 
The  low  condition  of  the  woollen  manu&c- 
tures  in  the  U.  States  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  war  with  GreatBritain,  was 
shown  by  the  requestof the  secretary  of  war 
to  congress,  that  the  existing  laws  might  be 
so  far  repealed  as  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  BIX  thousand  blankets  for  the  In- 
dian department  The  law,  however, 
was  not  repealed,  and  the  want  of  wool- 
lens, during  that  contest,  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  woollen  fiictories,  and 
an  extension  of  the  business  of  those 
which  had  previously  existed ;  but  they 
could  supply  only  a  small  paft  of  thf^  de^ 
mand,  and  an  illicit  trade  was,  in  /fact, 
kept  up  vnih  the  enemy.  The  growth  of 
sheep,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  wool, 
was  of  considerable  value  soon  afVer  the 
close  of  the  war ;  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  were  invested  in  these  branches 
of  businete,  fine-woolled  sheep  having 
been  purchased  at  most  extravagant 
prices,  because  fine  wool  had  been  sold 
for  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  pound. 
But  the  high  duties  imposed  during 
the  war  were  reduced  afler  its  termina- 
tion, and  vast  quantities  of  British  and 
other  woollen  goods  were  introduced  and 
sacrificed  to  br^  up  the  American  estab- 
lishments. The  manufacturers  were  ru- 
ined, and  the  slieep  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, slaughtered.  Soon  after  the  British 
cloths  gready  advanced  in  price,  and  the 
American  esUiblishments  began  partially 
to  revive,  and  maintained  themselves, 
though  the  business  was  not  profitable 
till  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  or  1824,  by 
which  the  existing  duty  of  fifteen  per 
cent*  on  cloths  and  cassimeres,  was  im- 
mediately raised  to  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
was  to  be  made  thirty-tliree  and  a  half 
percent,  afler  June  30,  1825.  An  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  twen^  per  cent.,  instead  of 
the  existing  duty  of'^fifleen  per  cent.,  was 
also  imposed  on  imported  wool,  to  ad- 
vance to  thirty  percent,  afcer  June  1, 1^6, 
on  all  wool  costing  more  than  ten  cents 
per  pound.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
changes  in  the  American  tariff,  a  revision 
uf  the  £uglish  tariff  was  made,  avowedly 


with  the  object  of  enablnig  the  Brttiah 
manufacturers  to  command  the  foreign, 
and  especially  the  American  market  of 
low-priced  cloths.  The  duty  imposed  in 
1834  proved  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  woollen  manufac- 
tures ;  and  their  languishing  state  indi- 
cated the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  tliem, 
unless  further  legislative  encouragement 
was  afforded.  A  lull  to  this  efiect  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  house,  but  ^vas  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  senate  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  vice-president  Steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  bring  the  subject 
again  before  congress ;  and  a  conventioQ 
of  delegates  from  the  states  interested 
was  held  at  Harrisburg,  in  August,  1827. 
This  convention  prepared  a  memoriid, 
recommending  an  ad  vakurem  duty  of  fbr^ 
per  cent  on  woollen  manufactures,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  ^ve  per  cent  until 
it  amounted  to  fiftj  per  cent  In  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject  in  the  next  session 
of  congress,  Mr.  Mallary  estimated  the 
consumption  of  woollens  in  the  United 
States  at  $72,000,000  per  annum ;  of  which 
910,000,000  were  imported,  $22,000,000 
the  productions  of  American  manufiic- 
tures,  and  $40,000,000  tlie  result  of 
household  industry.  The  tariff  adopted 
during  that  session  much  uscreased  the 
existing  duties  both  on  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  wool.  Some  changes 
in  these  particulars  were  made  by  the 
tariff  of  1832.  In  the  report  en  wool 
and  woollens,  made  to  the  **  friends  of 
domestic  industry,''  assembled  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  the  gross 
annual  product  of  wool  and  its  manu- 
factures in  the  U.  States  was  estimated  at 
$40,000,000.  The  fixed  and  floating  cap- 
ital vested  in  the  woollen  manufactories 
in  the  U.  States,  such  as  lands,  water- 
rights,  buildings,  machinery,  stock  on 
hand,  and  cash  employed,  was  estimated 
at  an  equal  amount.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  amount  of  wool  used  in  the 
factories  and  that  worked  up  by  house- 
hold industry,  was  estimated  to  be  as 
three  to  two. 

WooLLETT,  William,  an  emment  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent, 
August  27,  1735.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
thread-maker,  and  early  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  his  school-master  by  his  display  of 
talent  for  drawing.  Having  attempted 
some  engravings  m  copper,  which  were 
seen  by  Mr.  Tinney,  an  engraver,  the  latter 
took  him  as  an  apprentice.  When  out  of 
his  time,  his  rise  in  his  profession  was  very 
rapid ;  and  he  brought  the  art  of  land- 
scape engraving  to  great  perfection.    He 
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also  en|raved  historical  suligects  and  par* 
trails  with  the  greatest  auccesiu  All  his 
besc  works  bring  high  prices,  but  par- 
ticularly his  Niobe,  Phaeton,  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone,  Celadon  and  Amelia,  and  tlie 
Fishery,  all  from  Wilson ;  and  his  Death 
of  Genend  Wolfe,  and  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  from  West  He  died  May  23, 
1785»  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

Woolsack  ;  the  seat  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  in  his  capacity  of 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  It  is  what 
its  name  implies,  a  large,  square  bag  of 
wool,  without  back  or  arms,  coyered  with 
red  ck>th.  In  front  of  the  lord  chanceltor 
lie  the  great  seal  and  the  mace.  The 
judges,  king's  counsel  at  law,  and  mas- 
ters in  chancery,  who  sit  in  the  house  of 
lordfl^  but  do  not  vote,  are  likewise  seated 
on  woolsacks.  The  practice  was  derived 
from  the  well-known  fact  of  wool  having 
been,  from  an  early  period,  the  great  sta- 
ple of  England. 

WooLSTON,  Thomas,  an  EnffKsh  di- 
vine, the  son  <^  a  tradesman  of  North- 
ampton, was  bom  in  1669.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Sidney  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1685,  of  which  he  was  subseouently 
elected  fellow,  and  took  orders.  Having 
become  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  works 
of  Origen,  he  imbibed  a  fondness  for  al- 
legorical interpretations  of  Scripture ;  the 
resuh  of  which  tendency  appeared  in 
1705,  in  a  work  entitled  the  Old  Apology 
for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  ReDgion 
aeainst  the  Jews  and  Cfentiles  revived. 
Tlie  object  of  this  tract  was  to  prove  that 
all  the  actions  of  Moses  were  typical  of 
Christ  and  his  church,  and  to  show  that 
some  of  the  fathers  understood  them  as 
such,  and  not  as  realities.  In  1720,  he 
left  hiB  colleffe,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation 
concerning  the  supposed  epistie  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate  to  Tibenus.  In  the  same  year, 
he  published  two  Latin  dissertations  in 
defence  of  Origen's  allegorical  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures.  His  next 
work  was  an  Inquiry  whether  the  Clua- 
kers  do  not,  the  nearest  of  any  other  Sect, 
in  Religion  resemble  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians in  Principles  and  Practice.  His 
chief  object  in  this  publication  was,  ap- 
parentiy,  to  attack  the  clcrey,  which,  with 
his  reftisal  to  reside  at  colkeffe,  according 
to  the  statutes,  caused  him  Uie  loss  of  his 
fellowship,  in  1721.  In  1726,  he  publish- 
ed a  Defence  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thun- 
dering  Legion.  Engaging  in  the  contro- 
versy netween  Anthony  Collins  and  his  op- 
ponents, he  published  several  pamphlets, 
in  which  he  not  only  argued  for  mystical 


interpretations  of  ilie  mkades  of  Christ, 
but  asserted  that  they  were  never  actually 
wrought  He  was  now  regarded  as  an  ene- 
my to  Christianity,  and  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  Miinst  lum  by  the  attomey-sen- 
neral,  which  Whiston,  and  other  fri^ds  to 
toleration,  had  the  interest  to  get  staved. 
He  was  not,  however,  silenced,  and,  in 
1727,  and  the  three  following  years,  pub- 
lished his  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles, 
and  two  Defences  of  the  Discourses,  in 
which  he  not  only  aaaintained  his  former 
opinions,  but  expressed  himself  with  a 
aarcasm  and  ridicule  which  gave  serious 
oflfence;  and  the  law  again  interfered. 
He  was  tried  at  Guiklfaall  for  blasphemy, 
when  his  counsel  pleaded  that  it  was  so 
ftur  from  his  purpose  to  bring  the  Chris- 
tian religion  mto  contempt,  that  lie  in- 
tended to  place  it  on  a  firmer  footing. 
He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  £100.  He  purchssed  the  liber^ 
of  the  rules  of  the  king's  bench  prison, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
not  being  able  to  pay  his  fine.  He  had 
obtained  some  money  by  his  publications, 
which  was  swallowed  up  by  legal  ex- 
penses, and  he  chiefly  relied  fer  support 
on  a  small  annual  allowance  from  his 
brother,  and  the  contributions  of  some 
respectable  persons,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  man  of  leaming,  misled  by  mysticism 
and  enthusiasm.  Solicitations  were  made 
for  his  releose  by  doctor  Samuel  Clarke ; 
but  he  declined  |;iving  any  security  not 
to  offend  again  m  a  similar  way.  He 
was,  however,  soon  afler  released  by 
deatii,  behig  carried  off  by  an  epidemic 
disorder  in  January,  173Sf--1733,  in  his 
six^-second  year. 

Woolwich  ;  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  on  the  Thames,  eight  miles 
below  London ;  Ion.  0^  3^  E. ;  lat.  5P  SO' 
N. ;  population,  in  1821, 17,008.  It  was 
formerly  only  a  small  village,  and  owes 
its  consequence  to  the  establishment  of  a 
royd  dock  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  dock-yard  has  been  progressively 
increasing  since  its  estsbllshment,  and,  in 
its  present  state,  includes  about  five  fur- 
longs in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  within 
which  space  there  are  two  diy-docks,  fiye 
slips,  three  mast-ponds,  a  mould-lofl, 
storehouses  of  various  descriptions,  mast- 
houses,  sheds  fer  timber,  dweUings  for 
the  various  officers,  a  very  complete 
smitherv  for  the  manufiicture  of  anchors, 
&c.  This  dock-yard  is  under  the  direc- 
tion ofa  commissioner,  who  has  also  the 
control  of  that  of  Deptford ;  and,  during 
the  last  war,  the  number  of  artificers  and 
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laiwrers  emplojred  herd  amounted  to 
nearly  9000:  nnce  the  peace,  they  are 
reduced  to  about  two  thmla  of  that  num- 
ber. The  arMnal  at  Woolwich,  called 
the  Wantn^  is  the  grand  national  depot 
for  everv  apedes  of  ordnance,  both  mili- 
tary and  naval,  and  contains  an  immeuBe 
quantity  of  guns,  gun-carriages,  military 
wagons,  and  every  thing  pertuning  to 
the  department  of  the  oronance.  The 
arsenal  includes  nearly  sixty  acres,  and 
contains  various  piles  of  brick  buildings 
for  difiereut  uses.  The  number  of  ar- 
tificen,  laborers  and  boys  employed  is 
about  dOOO,  exclusive  of  the  convicts,  who 
amount  to  about  900,  gen^^y  employed 
in  the  most  laborious  offices.  At  Wool- 
wicd^  is  a  royal  military  academy,  insti- 
tuted in  1719,  but  not  finaUy  arranged  tiM 
1741.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
master-general  and  board  of  ordnance  jfbr 
the  time  being;  a  lieutenant-governor,  an 
inspector,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
four  masters ;  a  professor  of  chemistry ; 
a  professor  oi  fortification,  and  two  mas- 
ters; one  Freni^  master,  two  drawing 
masters,  a  fencing  master,  a  dancing  mas- 
ter, &c.  The  number  of  pupils,  styled 
cadeUy  since  the  peace,  has  oeen  reduced 
to  100.  They  are  of  the  most  respectable 
families ;  when  admitted,  must  be  at  least 
four  feet  and  nine  inches  high,  and  not 
exceed  sixteen,  nor  be  under  fourteen, 
yeaiv  of  age.  As  soon  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  establishment,  they  begin 
to  receive  pay,  at  the  rate  of  £45  Ids.  per 
annum.  The  building  is  of  a  castelmed 
form,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
about  £150,000.  Woolwich  contains,  also^ 
barracks,  a  pagoda,  used  as  a  repository 
for  models,  several  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  establishments. 

WooTZ.    (SeeSlreel.) 

Worcester  ;  the  chief  town  of  Wor- 
cestershire, and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  England,  agreeably  situated  in  a 
beautiful  vale  on  the  eastern  banks  of  th^ 
Severn.  Being  an  ancient  fortified  place, 
this  city  had  a  strong  wall,  of  which 
some  remains  mav  yet  be  seen.  The 
cathedral  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gotlsie 
simpjicity.  It  was  first  erected  by  Ethel- 
red,  kuig  of  Mercia,  in  680,  but  was 
bunied  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  beginninff 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  suffered 
considerable  damaee  during  the  civi)  war, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  double  cross.  It  is  in  length, 
410  feet ;  in  breadth,  78 ;  and  in  height, 
68 ;  and  the  tower,  which  rises,  from  the 
centre  of  the  cross  aisle,  to  the  altitude  of 
200  feet,  is  ornamented  at  the  comers  by 


lofhr  pinnacles  and  battlements.  The 
cathedral  contains  many  handsome  mon- 
uments, and  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
sculptures.  This  city  suffered  much 
during  the  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster;  but  the  most  re- 
markable event  here  was  the  famous 
battle  between  the  English  army,  under 
Cromwell,  and  the  Scotch,  in  tibe  cause 
of  Charies  II,  in  1651.  (See  CnmtwelL) 
Of  the  parish  churches,  there  are  nine 
within  the  walk  and  two  without  Here 
are  various  public  building  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  meetmg-houses  for 
various  sects.  Its  hop  market  is  the  most 
considerable  in  the  kingdom.  There  is 
abridge  over  the  Severn,  consisting  of 
five  arches.  The  trade  of  Worcester  is 
considerable.'  The  porcelain  and  glove 
manufectures  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  It  sends  two  members  to  pvlia- 
ment  Population  in  1831, 18,610 ;  190 
miles  north-west  of  London ;  Ion.  2^  W. ; 
kt  sap  l(y  N. 

Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  eari  o^  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  one  of  the  few 
literary  ornaments  of  England  in  die  fii- 
teenth  centuiy,  was  bom  at  Evefton,  or 
Evaston,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  educated 
at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  He  was  the 
son  of  lord  Tibetot,  or  Tiptoft  and  Powys, 
and  was  created  a  viscount  and  eari  of 
Worceatar  by  Heniy  VI,  who  also  w^ 
pointed  him  loid-deputy  of  Ireland.  By 
Edward  IV  he  was  made  kni^t  of  the 
garter,  and  constituted  justice  of  Noitli 
Wales  for  life.  Dugdak  says  he  was 
soon  after  made  conmbde  of  the  Tcywer ; 
while  others  assert  that  he  was  twice  lord 
high  constable,  and  twice  lord  high  treas- 
urer.  He  was  also  a  second  time  depu^ 
or  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  the  ouke 
of  Clarence,  in  which  capacig  he  attainted 
the  earis  of  Kildare  and  Desmond  for 
supporting  the  insurrection  against  gov- 
ernment, |pd  sentenced  the  latter  to  be 
beheaded.  On  the  tempoiary  reverse  of 
fortune  experienced  by  Edward  IV  and 
the  house  of  York,  in  consequence  of  the 
junction  between  the  eari  of  Warwick 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  the  severity  of  whose  judicial 
proceedings  as  high  constable  had  ren- 
dered him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
Lancastrians,  became  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  their  vengeance.  He  endeavored 
to  find  security  for  his  person  by  conceal- 
ment, but  was  discovered  in  a  tree  in  the 
forest  of  Weybridge,  near  Huntingdon, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  London,  where 
he  was  hastily  tried  on  the  accusation  of 
cruelty  in  his  Irish  administratkin,  par- 
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ticukrly  towarda  two  inftnt  0OIM  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  and  condemned  to  lose 
his  head  on  Tower  hill,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  October,  1470,  which  sentence  was 
executed  accordingly.  He  was  married 
three  times,  but  left  only  one  son  and 
heir,  by  his  third  wife.  The  earl  of 
Worcester  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  considerable  learning  and  of  great  ac- 
complishments for  the  age  in  which  he 
Uvea.  In  his  return  firom  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  he  had  passed  some  time  at 
Venice,  Padua  and  Rome.  He  was  led 
to  Rome  by  his  desire  to  see  the  Vatican 
library,  and  he  there  made  an  elegant 
oration  to  nope  Pius  11.  He  was  a  great 
collector  or  books,  and  gave  manuscripts 
of  500  marks  value  to  the  univenity  of 
Oxford.  The  literary  works  of  this  no- 
bleman, as  &r  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  an  English  translation  of  Cice- 
ro De  AmidHof  and  of  Two  Declarations 
made  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
Gayus  Flamigneus,  Competitors  for  the 
Love  of  Lucrece,  both  printed  by  Wil- 
liam Caxton ;  some  Orations  and  Epis- 
tles; and  an  English  translation  of  Ciesar's 
Commentaries,  as  touching  British  affairs, 
supposed  to  be  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  In  the  sixth  of  Ed- 
ward IV,  he  drew  up  Orders  for  the 
placing  of  the  Nobility  m  all  Proceedings, 
and  Orders  and  Statutes  for  Justs  and 
Triumphs;  and  in  the  Ashmolean  col- 
lection are  Ordinances,  Statutes  and  Rules, 
made  by  John  Tiptofte,  Erie  of  Worces- 
ter, and  Constable  of  England,  by  the 
King's  Commandment,  at  Windsor,  29th 
May,  6th  Edward  IV,  to  be  observed  m 
all  Justs  of  Peers  within  the  Realm  of 
England,  &c.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  a  Petition  against  the  Lollards, 
and  an  Oration  to  the  Citizens  of  Padua ; 
and  among  the  manuscripts  belonging  to 
Lincoln  cathedral  is  a  volume  containing 
about  twenty  epistles,  four  of  his  writing, 
and  the  rest  addressed  to  him. 

WoacESTER,  EdwnBird  Somerset,  raar- 
auis  of,  an  English  nobleman,  celebrated 
n>r  his  sdentiiic  studies,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  the  fixst  inventor  of  tne  steam- 
engine.  This  nobleman  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Charles  I  during  the  civil 
war,  and,  after  its  termination,  spent  his 
time  in  retirement,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics.  In 
1663,  he  published  a  book  entided  the 
Scantlings  of  One  Hundred  Inventions, 
in  which  he  first  gave  a  description  of  the 
uses  and  effects  of  his  engine ;  and  he 
afterwards  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
called  an  Exact  and  True  Dennition  of 

as* 


the  most  stupendous  Water-command- 
ing Engine,  invented  by  the  Ri^ht  Hon- 
orable Tand  deservedly  to  be  praised  and 
admired)  Edw.  Somerset,  Lord  Marquess 
of  Worcester.  (See  Steam,)  In  neidier 
of  these  works  does  he  give  any  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  coustructinff  his 
engine ;  but,  firom  his  description  and  ac- 
count of  its  effects,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  its  action  depended  on  the  condensa- 
tion as  well  as  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam,  and  consequently  that  in  principle 
it  resembled  the  modem  steam-engine. 
It  seems  also  that  he  had  actually  con- 
structed a  machine  upon  a  large  scale, 
though,  unfortunately  tor  himself  and  for 
the  interests  of  science,  he  was  unable  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
his  project,  and  was  looked  upon  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  visionary  speculator. 
His  death  took  place  in  1667,  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

Worcester;  shire  town  of  Worcester 
county,  in  Massachusetta  (See  Appendix, 
end  of  this  volume.) 

Word.  (In  the  scripmral  sense,  see 
Logos;  in  a  philolofficiBl  meaning,  see 
Lanipjlages,  and  PkUology.) 

WoRn,  or  Watchword,  in  an  army 
or  garrison,  is  some  peculiar  word  or  sen- 
tence, by  wliich  the  soldiers  know  and 
distinguish  one  another  in  the  ni^ht,  &c., 
and  Dy  which  spies  and  designmg  per- 
sons are  discovered.  It  is  used  also  to 
prevent  surprises.  The  word  is  given 
out,  in  an  army,  every  night. 

Wordsworth,  William,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  what  is  called  the  lake  school 
of  poetry,  was  bom  in  1770,  of  a  respecta- 
ble fanujy,  at  Cockermoutb,  in  Cumber*^ 
land.  The  first  part  of  his  education  he 
received  at  Hawkshead  grammar-school 
(Lancashire) ;  and  the  classical  knowledge 
which  he  acquired  there  is  said  to  have 
been  more  extensive  than  Is  usual  with . 
boys  of  his  age.  While  at  Hawkshead, 
he  delighted  in  reading  and  reciting  the 
poets,  and  in  rambling  among  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  that  country.  His  first  at- 
tempt in  verse  was  made  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  In  1787,  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  matriculated  as  a 
studentof  St.  John's  college.  At  the  uni- 
versity he  continued  a  sufiicient  time  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and, 
in  one  of  the  long  vacations,  he  under- 
took a  pedestrian  excur^on  on  the  conti- 
nent The  result  of  his  remarks  he  gave 
to  the  public,  in  1793,  with  the  title  of 
Descriptive  Sketches,  in  Verse,  taken 
during  a  Pedestrian  Tour  in  the  Italian, 
Swiss  and  Savoyard  Alps.    In  the  saino 
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TCA-,  be  published  an  Evening  W«lk,  an 
Epivtle  in  Verse,  addressed  to  a  Youoff 
Lady,  from  the  Lakes  of  the  North  of 
England.  Both  these  poems  contain  many 
spechnens  of  beautiful  picturesque  de- 
scription ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
different  is  the  style  from  that  which  be 
afterwards  adopted.  On  quitting  college, 
he  for  a.  while  amused  himself  with  wan- 
dering over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  at  length  took  a  cottage  in  the  se- 
cluded hamlet  of  Alfoxton,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Quantock  hDls,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
near  the  spot  where  Mr.  Coleridge  then 
resided.  The  two  friends  passed  their 
time  in  literary  pursuits,  or  in  rambling 
among  the  hills,  or  by  the  sea-shore.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  was  then  a  friend,  and  Cole- 
ridge an  enthusiast,  of  liberty ;  and  the 
consequence  was  rather  ludicrous.  A 
village  lawyer  took  it  mto  bis  head  that 
they  were  dangerous  Jacobins ;  and  a  spy 
was  employed  to  watch  them  in  their 
walks,  and  to  endeavor  to  draw  from 
them  their  supposed  secret  As  may  be 
imagined,  he  could  discover  nothing,  and 
reported  them  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 
It  was  while  he  was  dwelling  in  Somer- 
setshire that  he  planned  and  partly  wrote 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,  intendea  as  an  ex- 
periment on  a  new  system  of  poetry. 
They  were  published  in  1798,  and  re- 
printed in  lo07,  with  an  additional  vol- 
ume. It  was  a  considerable  time  before 
this  novel  poetical  style  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  as- 
sailed by  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  satve 
and  argument;  but  it  has  at  length  gained 
numerous  partisans  and  imitators,  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  now  looked  up  to  as 
the  head  of  a  class  which  includes  many 
men  of  talents.  In  1798,  he  paid,  in 
company  with  his  sister,  another  visit  to 
the  continent,  and,  in  1803,  settled  at 
Grassmere,  in  Westmoreland.  In  1803, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  by  whom  he  has 
several  children.  He  has  continued  ever 
since  to  reside  at  Grassmere,  or  at  Rydal, 
on  one  of  the  Westmoreland  lakes,  ex- 
cept during  the  period  of  a  third  tour  on 
the  continent  (185JO),  in  which  he  bent  his 
steps  to  the  clossic  land  of  Italy.  Through 
the  personal  friendship  of  lord  Lonsdale, 
Mr  Wordsworth  has  for  some  years  held 
tlie  situation  of  distributor  of  stamps  for 
the  counties  of  Cumberiand  and  West- 
moreland. Besides  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  published  the  Ex- 
cursion, a  Poem  {4to.,  1814),  a  work  as 
ori^nal  in  its  composition  and  subjects 
as  It  is  honorable  to  the  taste  and  benev- 


olence of  the  writer;  the  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone,  a  Poem  (4to.,  1815);  a  Thanks- 
giving Ode,  Januanr  13,  ISlG,  with  other 
short  Pieces,  chiefly  referring  to  Pid>Iic 
Events  (1816);  Peter  Bell,  a  Tale,  in 
Verse  (1819);  the  Wagoner,  a  Tale 
(1819);  the  River  Duddon,  a  Series  of 
Sonnets ;  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other 
Pieces  (8vo.,  1890);  Ecclesiastica]  Sketch- 
es (1822),  consisting  of  a  series  of  son- 
nets relative  to  certain  points  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  England ;  and  Me- 
morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Comment  (8vo., 
1822).  The  Ezcursnon  is  the  second  part 
of  a  long  poem  entitled  the  Recluse,  of 
which  the  first  and  third  parts  have  not 
been  published.  The  whole  ibrms  a 
philosophical  poem,  containinff  views  of 
man,  nature  and  society,  and  having  for 
its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and 
opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement; 
the  first  and  third  parts  consisting  chiefly 
of  meditations  in  the  author's  own  per- 
son, while  in  the  Excursion  the  interven- 
tion of  characters  speaking  is  employed. 
The  minor  poems  which  he  had  previ- 
ously published  were  afterwards  ar- 
ranged by  ^e  author,  in  the  edition  of 
1815,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their 
psychological  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  main  work,  the  Recluee. 
The  finer  productions  of  Wordsworth's 
muse  are  characterized  by  the  union  of 
deep  feeling  with  profound  thought,  a 
power  of  observation  which  makes  him 
familiar  with  all  the  loveliness  and  won- 
ders of  the  world  within  and  around  us, 
and  an  imagination  capable  of  inspiring 
all  objects  wiUi  poetic  life.  His  mction 
is  loffy,  sustabsed  and  impassioned,  when 
he  is  not  led  astray  by  his  attempts  to 
extend  the  language  of  orduiary  life  to 
the  subjects  of  poetry.  Like  his  friends 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  Wordsworth  has 
forsaken  and  retracted  his  early  liberal 
opinions. 

World.  (See  Uhtver^e,  and  jEJorfA,  also 
Commerce  of  the  W)rW.J 

WoRLiTz ;  a  town  m  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  three  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Dessau,  with  1800  inhabitants,  and 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  English  style, 
laid  out  by  the  late  duke.  Several  de- 
scriptions have  been  given  of  it  There 
is  a  collection  of  ancient  works  of  art,  es- 
pecially paintings,  in  the  (so  called)  Gothic 
house,* in  this  garden.    (See  Dessau.) 

Worm.  In  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  this  term  is  applied  to  cater- 
pillars and  other  larvsd  of  insects;  to  those 
beings  which  dwell  in  the  interior  of  liv- 
ing bodies;  in  short,  to  idl  small,  sofl. 
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c ylmdrical  aBAmab,  however  \'anou8  Aeir 
coDtbmiation  and  modes  of  li^.  Even 
LiuDffiQs  included  in  his  class  vermest 
the  oyster,  and  the  other  moUusca,  as  well 
as  the  echini,  polypi  and  meduse,  or 
sea-blubbers,  anunab  which  have  since 
been  very  properly  separated. 

Worm,  m  gunnery ;  a  screw  of  iron, 
to  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  rammer,  to 
pull  out  the  wad  of  a  firelock,  carbine  or 
pistol,  being  the  same  with  the  wad4iook, 
only  the  one  is  more  proper  for  smalt 
arms,  and  the  other  for  cannon. — Worm, 
in  chemistry,  is  a  lonff,  winding,  pewter 
pipe,  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  to  cool  and 
condense  the  vapors  in  the  distillation  of 
ft|)irit8. — Worm  a  cable  or  hawser,  in  sea 
languac^e,  is  to  strengthen  it  by  windinff  a 
small  tine,  or  rope,  Sn  along  between  uie 
strands. 

WoRMius,  Olaus;  a  learned  Danish 
physician,  bom  in  1588,  at  Aarfauus,  in 
Jutland,  where  his  father  was  a  burgo- 
master. After  some  previous  education, 
he  went,  in  1605,  to  the  university  of 
Marpur^,  and  then  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  studied  medicine.  He  sub^uently 
removed  to  Basle,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  bavinff  previouslv  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  Holland  and  England.  In 
1613,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  was  made  professor  of  the  belles-let- 
tres in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
1615,  be  waer  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  literature,  and,  in  1624,  to  that  of 
physic,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His 
academical  engagements  did  not  prevent 
him  from  practising  as  a  physician ;  and 
the  reputation  of  his  skill  occasioned  his 
being  employed  by  his  sovereign,  Chris- 
tiem  IV,  who,  in  recompense  of  his  ser- 
vices, made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lund.  His  deatli  took  place  in 
16.54.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  relative  to  his  profession,  and  also 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy ;  but  his  most  important  produc- 
tions are  those  concerning  the  antiquities 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Fusti  Damci ;  LUte- 
raiura  Danica  .Mufuisnma ;  Monumento- 
rum  Danicorum  Ltbristx;  Lexicon  1?«- 
nicum ;  and  Series  Res^m  Damtt. 

Worms;  an  old  (Jcrman  city  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  formerly  one  of 
the  free  imperial  cities.  By  the  peace 
of  LuneviUe,  in  1801,  it  was  ceded,  with 
the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to 
France;  and  since  the  peace  of  Paris 
(q.  v.),  it  has  belonged  to  die  province  of 
Rhenish  Hessia  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  It 
lies  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country, 


the  Wonnegau  (tenrf  of  joy),  so  niucb 
praised  by  the  Jlltnnc«ngcr«  (n.  v.),  and 
contains  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants, 
who  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine.  There  ane  also  some  manufac- 
tures. The  Protestant  religion  is  the  pre- 
vailinff  one.  The  Cathoucs  have  two 
churches,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  which  was  not  finished 
until  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  about 
740  feet  long,  and  2SiO  feet  wide.  The 
Lutherans  have  two  churches,  and  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinists  one.  Among  sev- 
eral excellent  sorts  of  wine  made  here, 
the  lAebfrauenmilch  (milk  of  our  dear  la- 
dy) is  distinguished.  The  grapes  grow 
around  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  €rom 
which  it  has  its  name.  Worms  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Grermany,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  eariy 
history  of  the  country.  The  Romans  had  a 
colony  here ;  and  the  early  Fraiikish  kings, 
and  even  Charlemagne  and  the  later  Car- 
lo^dngians,  spent  much  time  here.  At  a 
later  period,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Rheno- 
Frankish  dukes.  In  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  and  that  of  modem  times. 
Worms  is  also  conspicuous.  Many  diets 
have  been  held  here,  of  which  those  of 
1495  and  1531  are  the  principal.  The 
two  held  in  the  former  year  did  much  to 
establish  order  in  German}^.  At  the  lat- 
ter, Luther  defended  his  faith  boldly  be- 
fore the  emperor  and  the  assembled  mem- 
bere  of  the  empire,  concluding  his  address 
with  the  words,  *'  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot 
do  otherwise:  so  help  me  God!  amen." 
Wonns  derived  importance  also  from  its 
manufiictures,  commerce,  and  popula- 
tion, which,  even  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.),  amounted  to 
90,000  souls,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  was 
engaged  in  the  principal  quarrels  with  the 
neighboring  princes.  It  has  declined  dur- 
ing the  two  last  centuries,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  endless  wars  between 
Germany  and  France.  In  1689,  this 
city,  as  well  as  Spires,  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  French,  by  the 
orders  of  Louvois.  (q.  v.)  The  city  has 
been  since  rebuilt;  yet  there  are  even 
now  many  gardens  where  formerly  there 
were  buildings.  In  the  early  part' of  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  Wonns  again 
sufiTered  much,  being  occupied  alternately 
by  both  the  hostile  armies.  Worms  was 
formeriy  a  bishop's  see,  the  prince-bishop 
of  which  was  always  the  archbishop  of 
Mayence. 
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Wormwood  (aiiemttui) ;  a  senus  of 
compouDd  flowers,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  dissected  and  usually  downy 
leaves,  and  the  small  roundish  heads  of 
flowers.  The  common  species  (^  abtm- 
thium)  is  tonic,  anthelmintic,  stomachic, 
and  slightly  stimulating,  and  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  intermittents,gout,  scur- 
vy and  dromy.  The  seed  is  u^  by  the 
rectifiers  ot  British  spirits,  and  the  plant 
is  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts 
of  England  for  this  purpose.  The  leaves 
and  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  tarragon 
(A.  </racuncii/u«|  are  used  as  an  ingredient 
i  Q  pickles.  A  simple  infusion  of  tne  plant 
in  vinegar  makes  a  {feasant  fish  sauce :  it 
is  eaten  alonf  with  beef-steaks,  and  is 
employed,  boui  in  Europe  and  Persia,  to 
correct  the  coldness  of  salad  herbs,  and 
season  soups  and  other  dishes.  The  plant 
is  of  the  easiest  culture,  but,  like  the  other 
species,  requires  a  dry  soil.  From  the 
acrid  leaves  of  A.  Ckinensis,  moxa  is  ob- 
tained— a  substance  much  in  use  among 
the  Chinese  as  an  actual  cautery.  For 
tliis  purpose,  the  moxa  is  laid  upon  the 
part  affected,  and  set  on  fire.  Numerous 
species  of  arlemista  are  found  upon  the 
plains  of  Missouri. 

WoRONzoFF ;  a  distinguished  Russian 
family.  Three  females  belonging  to  it 
are  conspicuous  in  Russian  history : — 1. 
Elizabdh  Woronzoff;  the  mistress  of  the 

fraud  prince,  afterwards  emperor  Peter 
II.  She  subsequently  married  the  sen- 
ator Polanski.  2.  The  countess  Butter- 
lin,  S,  The  mmcesa  Daachkoffj  for  some 
time  the  conndant  of  Catharine  II.  She 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  dethroning 
of  the  emperor,  whose  mistress  her  sis- 
ter was,  and  in  the  elevation  of  Catharine 
to  the  throne.  The  uncle  of  these  two, 
the  hiffh  chancellor  count  Michael  Wo- 
ronzon,  was  the  head  of  the  Swedish 
party,  and  the  enemy  of  the  chancellor 
Bestuschefl^,  the  head  of  the  Danish  par- 
ty. When  the  latter  fell  hito  diserace,  in 
1757,  count  WoronzoflT  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  Count  Alexander 
WoronzoflT  was  made,  in  1802,  chancellor 
of  the  empire  by  the  emperor  Alemmder, 
and  received  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  aflairs.  His  brother,  S. 
Woronzoff,  was  Russian  ambassador  in 
London  when  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia during  the  reigns  of  Catharine,  Paul  I, 
and  Alexander.  He  died  in  London  in 
June,  1832.  His  son,  Mickad  Woronzoff, 
is  governor  of  New  Russia  (residing  at 
Odessa).    He  was  a  general  of  infantry 


in  the  wars  of  his  country  in  1813,  U4 
and  15,  against  France.  In  1826,  he  was 
deputed  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  with 
Ribeaupierre,  to  negotiate,  at  Akermann, 
with  the  Turkish  commissionerB,  respect- 
ing the  misunderstandings  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte. 

Worship  of  God.  The  expression  of 
veneration  for  the  highest  of  neinga,  of 
submission  to  his  wiU,  and  of  thankful- 
ness for  his  goodness,  though  it  may  be 
offered  in  the  secret  stillness  of  the  heart, 
will  often  be  conveyed  by  external  visible 
signs,  through  which  the  feelings  of  awe 
and  love  endeavor  to  manifest  themselves 
in  the  most  forcible  and  lively  manner. 
These  acts  of  homage  to  a  superior  power 
will  be  characterize  by  more  or  less  of 
rudeness  or  elevation,  as  the  conceptions 
of  the  object  of  worship  are  more  or  less 
gross  or  spiritual.  Prayer  and  aaciifice, 
accompanied  with  various  ceremonies, 
are  the  most  general  external  acts,  by 
which  the  feelings  of  religious  veneration 
are  expressed;  and  while  some  nations 
and  sects  are  eager  to  surround  these  acts 
with  all  the  splendor  of  earthly  pomp, 
others  thmk  to  render  them  more  worthv 
of  the  Being  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
by  the  absence  of  all  woridly  show.  If 
the  worship  of  Ood,  says  Paley,  be  a 
duty  of  religion,  public  worship  is  a 
necessary  institution ;  because  without  it 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  would  exer- 
cise no  religious  worsliip  at  all.  Besides, 
assemblies  appointed  for  this  purpose  af- 
ferd  regularly  recurring  opportunities  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  those 
who  would  otherwise^  receive  no  such  in- 
struction. If  we  advert  to  fects,  it  will 
be  feund  that  the  general  diflfusion  of  re- 
Kffious  knowledge  among  all  orders  of 
Christians,  compared  with  the  intellectual 
condition  of  barbarous  nations,  can  be 
ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  re^- 
lar  establishment  of  assembUes  for  divme 
worship ;  in  which  portions  of  Scripture 
are  recited  and  explained,  or  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  erudition  are  so  con- 
stantly taujfht  in  sermons,  incorporated 
with  liturgies,  or  expressed  in  extempore 
prayer,  as  to  imprint,  by  the  very  i*epe- 
tition,  some  knowledge  and  memory  of 
these  subjects  upon  the  most  unqualified 
and  careless  bearer.  But  while  the  difl^er- 
ent  ferms  of  Christian  worship  resemble 
each  other  in  their  fundamental  principle, 
there  is  almost  every  variety  in  the  details 
of  the  ceremony ;  and  there  have  been 
not  less  violent  controversies  and  causes 
of  offence,  afforded  by  difl*erent  views  of 
the  ceremonial  arrangements  of  worship, 
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tKan  by  difiereoces  of  opinioD  in  mattera 
of  dogmatical  theology  or  ecclesiastical 
^oTemment.  The  heathens  objected  to 
the  early  Chrisdans,  that  tfaehr  worriiip 
liad  none  of  the  external  splendor  of 
other  religions — ^no  temple,  no  ahais,  no 
images.  The  primitive  Christians  as* 
stemmed  together  in  social  worship,  but 
they  did  not  attribute  any  peculiar  sanc- 
tity to  the  spot  of  their  meeting,  which, 
in  fact,  was  commonly  the  house  of  one 
of  the  congregation.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  as  they  became  more  nu- 
merous, they  met  in  rooms  or  buildings 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
coDgregation  was  assembled,  &e  first  act 
of  divine  service  performed  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  (q.  v.) 
At  first,  the  Old  Testament  was  of  course 
alone  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  as  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  composed,  these  were 
abo  read  in  the  churcnes.  The^eading 
of  the  Scriptures  was  fi^lowed  by  a  short 
and  &miliar  address,  explaioing  and  ap- 
plying what  had  been  read,  and  exhort- 
ing the  hearers  to  piety  and  virtue,  and 
by  the  singinf  of  psalms  or  hymns,  se- 
lected from  the  Scriptures,  or  composed 
for  the  purpose.  Tbe  congregation  then 
rose  up,  and  joined  in  prayer,  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  east  It  is  a 
sufaject  of  dispute  whether  precomposed 
forms  or  extempore  effusions  were  used 
in  prayer.  (See  Liturgy,  Mobs,  LortPi 
Simper,  &c.] 

Ironkhf  Mnikter  ofPMte  (in  French, 
J^Rniairt  au  CuUe ;  in  Phisoa,  Jmnisfer  dea 
CuUus).  In  those  countries  in  which  the 
direction  of  everv  thing  is  in  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  whole  action  of  society  is 
regulated  by  the  government  (a  system 
more  consistendy  and  effectually  pur- 
sued in  Prussia  than,  probably,  in  any 
rjther  country),  not  only  the  admmistration 
of  justice,  but  even  of  religious  worship, 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  minis- 
ter— an  abuse  which  at  one  time  was  car- 
ried to  a  great  extreme  in  Prussia.  There 
is  stiU  in  that  country  a  ^minister  for 
the  supervision  of  eccleriastical  affairs,  of 
schools,  and  medicine."  The  use  of  the 
word  culius  has  been  discontinued.  The 
minister  of  public  worship,  however, 
does  not  superintend  merely  the  forms 
of  religious  worship,  but  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  appoints  the  various  examin- 
ations which  candidates  for  the  ministry 
must  pass  through  before  they^  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders ;  investigates  com- 
plaints against  clergymen,  or  directs  in- 


quiries to  be  made,  &c;  settles  disputes 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  ^c. 
In  France,  the  mmistiy  of  public  instmc- 
tion  is  eenerally  connected  mtfa  that  of 
the  **  cutUf"  which  latter  has  the  manage- 
ment of  eeclesiastieal  affairs  hi  as  for  as 
they  have  a  political  character  (in  other 
respects  they  are  under  tlie  control  of  the 
bishops,  d&c.).  These  two  departments, 
however,  are  not  always  connected.  At 
present,  for  instance  (IB33),  M.  Guizot  is 
minister  of  public  instmction,  but,  beinff  a 
Protestant,  is  not  the  minister  of  puMic 
worship. 

WoRSLET,  sir  Rkhard,  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Woisley,  born  in  1751,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  soon  f^er  visited 
the  continent,  where  he  cultivated  his 
taste  for  antiquities  by  the  study  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  Rome,  and  made  some 
large  purchases  of  statues,  mart)le8,  and 
other  articles  of  vtrfu,  which,  on  his  rs- 
tuni  to  England,  it  formed  his  principal 
amusement  to  classifV  and  arrange.  A 
catalogue  of  this  collection  was  after- 
wards puUishcd  under  the  tide  of  JHuttt- 
ttm  ffanUiamm,  m  two  folio  volumes. 

glee  VUwniL)  Sir  Richard  published  a 
istoiy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (in  1  vol., 
4to.,  with  engravings  of  the  principal 
seats,  views,  fee,  bj  Godfrey).  He  was 
many  years  m  pariiament  as  representa- 
tive of  the  borouffh  of  Newport,  and  held 
a  situation  about  me  perscm  of  king  George 
III,  as  comptroller  of  the  royid  househoK. 
He  was  also  governor  of  the  island,  where 
be  died  in  im 

WoRSTxn ;  a  thread  spun  of  wool  that 
has  been  combed,  and  which,  in  the  spin- 
ning, is  twisted  harder  than  ordinarily. 
It  IS  chiefly  used  either  to  be  knit  or 
woven  into  stookings,  caps,  gloves,  d^. 
Worsted  has  obtamed  its  name  from 
Woratead,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  En|;]and,  where  the  mannfao- 
tnre  of  the  article  was  first  introduced. 
The  manufactures,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  place,  are  now  removed  to 
Norwich  and  its  vicini^. 
Wort.  (See  Bret0tn^,and  MaU,) 
WoTToif,  sir  Henry,  a  conspicuous  po- 
litical and  literary  character  in  his  own 
age,  youn|;est  son  of  sir  Robert  Wotton, 
was  bom  m  1568.  After  receiving  a  clas- 
sical education  at  Winchester  school,  he 
was  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  much 
distinguished  himself  by  his  attention  to 
logic  and  philosophy,  and  composed  a 
tragedy.  Having  studied  civU  law,  under 
an  emment  Italian  professor,  he  became 
a  proficient  in  the  Italian  language.    His 
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father  bequealhing  bim  a  moderate  in- 
come, he  determined,  in  1589,  to  travel, 
and  visited  all  the  principal  countries  of 
the  continent  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  eari  of  Essex, 
whom  he  attended  in  his  maritime  expe- 
ditions against  the  Spantarda,  and  after- 
wards to  Ireland.  On  the  fall  of  that  no- 
bleman, he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
sided at  Florence,  where  he  composed  a 
treatise,  printed  after  his  death,  entitled 
the  State  of  Christendom.  While  thus 
employed,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
having  intercepted  some  letters  disclosing 
a  plot  to  take  away  the  life  of  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  he  engaged  Wotton  to 
carry  secret  intelligence  of  it  to  that 
prince.  This  service  he  ably  performed 
m  the  character  and  guise  of  an  Italian, 
and  returned  to  Ftorence,  When  James 
came  to  the  English  crown,  he  sent  for 
Wotton,  kni(j^ted  him,  and,  in  1604,  em- 
ployed him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice.  As  Wotttm  passed 
through  Augsburg,  bein^  desired  to  write 
in  an  album,  he  wrote,  m  Latin,  that  ^  an 
ambassador  is  a  good  man,  sent  abroad  to 
fie  for  the  cood  of  bis  country."  lliis 
innocent  sally  was,  by  the  malignity  of 
Schioppius,  represented  as  a  state  maxim, 
avowed  by  the  religion  of  the  kinf  of 
England.  James,  who  thouj^t  notbinir 
relative  either  to  king-craft  or  state-craft 
a  subject  for  wit,  was,  in  consequence, 
highly  displeased;  and,  on  his  return, 
Wotton  remained  hve  years  unemployed. 
At  length  be  recovered  the  royal  fiivor, 
and  was  trusted  with  a  miaaion  to  the 
United  Provmces,  and  subsequently  re- 
stored to  his  former  post  at  Venice,  where 
he  remained  three  veara.  Other  missions 
followed,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  to 
various  princes  in  Germany,  on  the  afiaua 
of  the  elector  palatine.  A  third  embassy 
to  Venice  closed  his  diplomatic  labors, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  until  the 
death  of  James,  when,  in  1634,  he  was 
made  provost  of  Eton  college,  ss  a  re- 
ward ror  his  various  services.  The  first 
fruits  of  his  leisure  were  his  Elements  of 
Architecture.  The  statutes  of  the  col- 
lege requiring  him  to  assume  a  clerical 
character,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary 
leisure,  social  homitality,  and  innocent 
amusement  He  had  planned  a  life  of 
Luther ;  but,  by  the  persuasion  of  Charles 
I,  he  laid  it  aside  for  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  made  very  little  prog- 
ress. The  arrears  of  his  demauos  on 
the  crown  remaming  unpaid,  he  continu- 
ed embarrassed  to  bis  death,  which  took 


place  in  December,  1639,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton was  a  person  of  sound  understanding, 
poignant  wit,  and  creat  accomplishments, 
m  whom  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the 
world  were  very  happily  blended.  In 
addition  to  the  woriss  aJr^y  mentioned, 
there  is  a  collection  of  miscellanies  pub- 
lished, after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
RdiqtUa  WoWmiwMty  several  times  re- 
printed. It  consists  of  lives,  letters,  po- 
ems and  characters,  displaying  a  lively 
fttncy  and  penetrating  understandlnff, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  pea- 
antry  of  the  age.  Of  his  poems,  one,  en- 
tided  a  Hymn  to  God  in  my  lauer  Sick- 
ness, is  admired  for  energy  of  expression 
and  harmonious  versification.  There  is 
a  Life  of  Sir  H.  Wotton  by  WaltoiL 

WoTtoN,  William,  an  English  clergy- 
man of  disdnguished  learning,  was  bom 
in  1666,  and,  under  his  father's  tuition,  ac- 

Suired  such  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
urinffkis  childhood,  as  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  time.  In 
his  sixth  yean  he  could  construe  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tonf^es,  chiefly  by 
die  aid  of  an  extraordmarily  retentive 
memory.  In  consequence  of  this  ure- 
cocitv,  he  was  entered  at  Catharine  ball, 
Cambridge,  before  he  was  ten  years  old. 
He  took  me  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
his  thirteenth  vear,  some  time  bolbre 
whid)  he  had  been  celebrated  in  a  copy 
of  verses,  not  only  for  his  acouaintance 
with  the  learned  languages,  mcluding  Ar- 
abic, Syriac  and  Ctialdee,  but  for  his 
knowledge  of  geojpapby,  logc,  i^iloeo- 
phy  and  mathematics.  In  1691,  he  was 
made  chaplunto  the  eari  of  Nottingham, 
who,  in  1d93,  presented  him  to  a  rectory. 
The  first  fruit  of  his  extenave  reading 
appeared  in  1694,  ui  his  Reflections  upon 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  the  plan 
of  which  was  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  ancients  and  modems  in  all 
that  regarded  arts,  science  and  literature. 
To  a  second  edition,  in  1697,  was  annex- 
ed doctor  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Hia- 
laris,  which  involved  Wotton  in  the  con- 
troveny  respecting  the  merits  of  the  an- 
cients and  the  modems,  and  subjected 
him  to  the  satire  of  Swifl,  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Books.  Embarrassed  in  circum- 
stances, in  consequence  of  some  irregu- 
lariues,  he  was  obliged,  in  1714,  to  retire 
into  South  Wales,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  on  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities and  kindred  subjects.  He  also 
wrote  various  other  pieces,  but  none 
which  made  any  addition  to  his  fame: 
and  he  may  be  enumerated  among  the 
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in  which  eariy  firofideDcy, 
resdDg  principally  on  strength  of  memo- 
ry, disappoints  expectation.  He  died  in 
1726,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

WonWou.    [&eeJ^.) 

WouifDS  are  divided,  by  writers  on 
surgery,  into  sev^nl  kinds,  the  distinc- 
tions being  founded  either  upon  the  sort 
of  weapon  with  which  the  injury  has 
been  inflicted,  or  upon  the  cfarcuinstance 
<j£  a  venomous  matter  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  part,  or,  lastly,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  wounded  parts  themselves, 
and  the  particular  situation  of  the  wound. 
Hence  we  have  cuU^  incitions,  or  inci»ed 
tooumb,  which  are  produced  by  sharp- 
edged  instruments,  and  are  generally  free 
from  all  contusion  and  laceration.  The 
fibres  and  texture  of  the  wounded  part 
have  sufSsred  no  other  injury  but  their 
mere  division ;  and  there  is,  consequendy, 
less  tendency  to  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, gansrene,  and  other  bad  conse- 
quences, than  in  the  generaKtv  of  other 
species  of  wounds.  Incised  wounds, 
aJso,  mav  usually  be  healed  with  great- 
er quickness  and  fiicility  than  other 
wounds  which  are  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  of  contusion  and  laceration : 
the  sui^geon  has  only  to  bring  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  wound  into  contact  with 
each  other,  and  keep  them  in  this  state  a 
few  hours,  and  they  will  unite  and  grow 
together.  Another  class  of  wounds  are 
ims,  or  punckared  wountU,  made  by  the 
thrust  of  pointed  weapons,  as  bayonets, 
lances,  swords,  daggers,  &c.,  and  also 
by  the  accidental  and  forcible  introduc- 
tion of  considerable  thorns,  nails,  &cc^ 
kto  the  flesh.  These  wounds  frequendy 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  so  as  to  injure 
large  blood-vessels,  viscera,  and  other  or- 
gans of  importance ;  and,  as  they  are 
generally  inflicted  with  much  force  and 
violence,  the  parts  sufier  more  injury 
than  what  would  result  from  their  simple 
division.  It  also  deserves  notice  that  a 
great  number  of  the  weapons  or  instru- 
ments by  which  punctured  wounds  are 
occaaioned,  increase  materially  in  diame- 
ter from  the  point  towards  their  other  ex- 
tremity ;  and  hence,  when  they  penetrate 
far,  they  must  force  the  fibres  asunder 
like  a  wedge,  and  cause  a  serious  degree 
of  stretchmg  and  contusion.  It  is  on  this 
account  ttiat  bayonet  wounds  of  the  ordi- 
nary soft  parts  are  very  often  followed  by 
violent  inflammation,  an    alarming  de- 

Sse  of  tumefrction,  large  abscessesi  fever, 
lirium,  and  other  very  unfavorable 
symptoms.  The  opening  which  the  point 
of  such  a  weapon  makes  is  quite  inade- 


quate to  the  passage  of  the  thicker  part 
of  it,  which  can  only  enter  by  forcibly 
dilating,  stretching  and  otherwisie  injnrinff 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  flesh.  A  third 
description  of  wounds  are  the  cantmed 
and  lacerated,  which  strictly  comprehend, 
together  vrith  a  variety  of  cases  produced 
by  the  violent  applicatkin  of  hard,  blunt, 
obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft  parts,  all  those 
interesting  and  common  injuries  denom- 
inated gwishioi  wounds.  Many  bites  rank 
also  as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 
In  short,  every  solution  of  eontinuitv 
which  is  suddenly  produced  in  the  soft 
parts  by  a  blunt  instrument  or  weapon 
which  has  neither  a  sharp  point  nor  edge, 
must  be  a  contused,  lacerated  wound.  It 
has  been  remarked  that,  in  case  of  vio- 
lent death  by  gunshot  wounds,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  is  alwaya 
that  of  languor,  whatever  may  be  the 
natural  energy  of  the  suflerer's  character ; 
but  in  death  nom  a  stab,  the  countenance 
preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 
and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. — Poison- 
ed wounds  are  those  which  are  compli- 
cated with  the  introduction  of  a  venom- 
ous matter  or  fluid  into  the  part.  Thus 
the  atinffs  and  bites  of  a  variety  of  in- 
sects anord  us  examples  of  poisoned 
wounds;  and  the  surgeon,  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  putrid  bodies,  or  in  handling  m- 
struments  infected  with  any  venomous 
matter,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  poi- 
soned wounds  firom  cuts.  The  most 
dangerous,  however,  of  this  class  of 
wounds,  occur  from  the  bites  of  the  viper, 
the  rattlesnake,  &c.  (see  Venomous  Am- 
nulls),  or  from  those  of  rabid  animals. 
(See  Hydrophobia,)  Wounds  may,  like- 
wise, be  universally  referred  to  two  other 
genml  classes,  the  simple  and  compli- 
cated. A  wound  is  called  simple  when 
it  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject,  nas  been 
produced  by  a  clean,  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment, is  unattended  with  any  serious 
symptoms,  and  the  only  indication  is  to 
reunite  the  fineah-cut  surfaces.  A  wound, 
on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  eompUcaUd 
whenever  the  state  of  the  whole  system, 
or  of  the  wounded  part,  or  wound  it- 
self, is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  surgeon  to  deviate  from  the  plan  of 
treatment  requisite  for  a  simple  wound. 
The  dififeiences  of  complicated  wounds 
must,  therefore,  be  very  numerous,  as  they 
depend  upon  many  incidental  circum- 
stances, the  principal  of  which,  however, 
are  hemorrhage,  nervous  symptoms,  con- 
tusion, the  unfavorable  shape  of  the  inju- 
ry, the  discharge  or  extravasation  of  cer- 
tain fluids,  indicating  the  injury  of  par- 
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ticular  bowels  or  vetsek,  4^  All  hrgd 
or  deep  wounds  are  attended  with  more 
or  leas  of  symptomatic  ibver,  which  usu- 
ally comes  on  at  a  period  varying  ftom 
sixteen  to  thirty-six  hours  after  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  injury,  and  is  ^nerallv  of  the 
inflammatory,  but  sometimes  of  an  as- 
thenic character.  It  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  attend  to  the  type  of  this  fever 
in  the  treatment ;  for  the  loss  of  blood, 
which  auy  be  required  and  sustained  with 
impunity  m  the  one  species  of  fever,  may 
prove  most  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  in  the 
other. 
WouRALi  Poison.  (See  Poifotu) 
WouvEaMAifs,  Philip,  was  bom  at 
Haerlem,  in  1620,  and  was  the  son  of  Paul 
Wouvermaos,  a  painter  of  bistoiy,  of  mean 
talents,  who  tauf  ht  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  an ;  after  which  he  became  the  schol- 
ar of  John  Wynants^  and  arrived  at  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  esteemed 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries.  By  the 
instruction  and  example  of  his  master,  the 
proficiency  of  Wouvermaos  was  very  re- 
markable; but  to  the  knowledge  of  col- 
oring and  pencilinff  which  he  acquired  in 
that  school,  he  ad<Md  the  study  of  native, 
in  which  he  employed  himself  with  such 
critioal  attention,  as  to  excel  his  master  in 
the  choice  of  his  scenes,  the  excellence  of 
his  fif^ures,  and  the  truth  of  his  repre- 
Hentations.  The  subjects  of  which  he 
seemed  most  particularly  fond,  were  hunt- 
ings, hawkings,  encampments  of  armies, 
farriera'  shops,  and  all  kmds  of  scenes  that 
afforded  him  a  proper  and  natural  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  horses,  which  he 
painted  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In 
contemplating  the  works  •of  this  inunita- 
ble  artist,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
determme  what  part  is  most  worthy  of 
our  applause  and  admimtion;  whether 
the  8  weemess  of  the  colorinff ;  the  correct- 
ness of  his  desi^  his  catUe,  or  his  fig- 
ures ;  the  charmmg  variety  of  attitudes  m 
his  horses ;  the  free  and  yet  deKcate  touch- 
ings  of  his  trees;  the  beautiful  choice  of 
his  scenery ;  the  judidous  use  he  makes 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro;  or  the  spirit  that  an- 
imates the  whole.  His  genius  and  inven- 
tion were  so  strong  and  lively,  that  none 
of  his  pictures  have  either  the  same 
gi'ounds  or  the  same  distances;  for  he  va- 
ried them  perpetually,  with  inexpressi- 
ble skill ;  in  some,  representing  ample, 
unembellished  nature,  and  in  others, 
scenes  enriched  with  architecture,  foun- 
tains, or  edifices  of  a  beautiflil  construc- 
tion. His  figures  are  always  finely  drawn, 
with  expressions  suitable  to  the  subject ; 
and  the  attitudes  he  chose  were  such  as 


appeared  unconstramod,  natural,  and  par* 
fectly  agreeable.  He  had  an  amazing 
command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  instant- 
ly and  eflectualiy  expressed  every  idea 
conceived  in  his  mind,  and  gave  to  his 
pictures  an  astonishing  force,  by  broad 
masses  of  li^ht  and  shadow,  which  he 
contrasted  with  peculiar  judgment,  and 
g^ve  an  unconomon  degree  of  transparence 
to  the  coloring  of  the  whole.  The  pencil 
of  Wouvermans  was  mellow,  and  his 
touch  was  firee.  Though  his  pictures 
were  finidied  most  delicately,  nis  dis- 
tances recede  with  true  perspective  beau- 
tY ;  and  his  skies,  air,  trees  and  plants  are 
lUl  exact  and  lovely  imitations  of  nature. 
In  his  latter  time^  his  pictures  bad  rather 
too  much  of  the  grayish  and  blue  tint; 
but,  in  bis  best  days,  he  was  not  inferior, 
either  in  correcmess^  coloring  or  force,  to 
any  of  the  artists  of  Italy.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing his  unconunon  merit,  he  had  not 
the  good  fortune,  during  his  life,  to  meet 
with  encouni||ement  equal  to  his  desert ; 
for,  with  all  his  assidulw  and  extreme  in- 
dustry, he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  femily.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  stranger  to  the  artifices  of  the  merchanta, 
who  therefore  imposed  on  him  under  the 
disguise  of  zeal  for  his  interest,  and, 
while  they  artfiiUy  enriched  themsolveB 
by  his  works,  contrived  to  keep  him  de- 
pressed and  narrow  in  his  circumstances. 
Wouvermans  could  not  help  feeling  the 
neglect  with  which  he  was  trMted ;  and 
it  afl^ted  him  so  strongly,  that,  a  few 
hours  before  he  died,  he  ordered  a  box 
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filled  with  his  studies  to  be  burned ; 
ing,  ^  I  have  been  so  badly  rewarded 
all  my  labors,  that  I  would  prevent  my 
son  from  being  allured,  by  those  de8i|pis, 
to  embrace  so  misemble  and  uncertain  a 
profession  as  mme."  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  sacrifice  to  other  mo- 
tives, and  say  it  proceeded  firom  his  dis^ 
like  to  his  brother  Peter,  being  unwilling 
that  he  should  reap  the  product  of  his  la- 
bors ;  and  some  again  allege  that  he  in* 
tended  to  compel  his  son  to  seek  the 
knowledge  of  nature  finom  his  own  indus- 
try, and  not  indolently  depend  on  copy- 
ing those  designs.  Wouvermans  etched 
one  plate,  representing  a  horse  standing, 
and  tied  to  a  tree.  It  is  beautifully  done, 
but  uncommonly  scarce.  He  died  in  1668, 
After  the  death  of  Wouvermans,  the  val- 
ue of  his  pictures  increased  to  an  incredi- 
ble degree:  they  were  universally  covet- 
ed through  every  part  c(F  Europe,  partic- 
ularly by  the  dauphin  of  France  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  bought  all  that 
could  be  procured,  at  veiy  knge  prices. 
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Wra2>v6£l,  Charles  Gustavus,  count  of, 
Swedish  field-marsha],  a  distinguished 
military  commander  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  old 
and  illustrious  Swedish  fiunily. — His  fa- 
ther, Herman  Wrangdy  a  Swedish  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  field-nuu^hal,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Livonia  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1644.  The  son,  Chai'les  Gustavus,  en- 
tered the  military  service  at  an  early  ace, 
and  >vaB  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the 
celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Under 
that  prince  he  served  in  Germany ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  general  Baner  (q.  vA  in 
1641,  Wrangel,  who  then  had  the  rank  of 
major-general,  was  one  of  those  who 
commanded  the  Swedish  forces,  under 
veiy  difficult  circumstances,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  conrunander-in-chief, 
Torstenson.  f  q.  v.)  Wrangel  continued  to 
serve  under  tliat  general,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  daring  march  to  Holstein 
(1643),  to  carry  the  wai*  into  Denmark. 
(See  Thirty  Years'  War.)  After  the  death 
of  admiral  Fleming,  the  command  of  the 
Swedisli  fleet  was  confided  to  Wrangel, 
who  was  at  first  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  iJanish  naval 
force;  but  being  reinforced  by  a  Dutch 
sQuadroD,  he  defeated  the  enemy  off  the 
island  of  Femem.  He  then  commanded 
a  detached  corps  in  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick,  until  the  peace  of  Br6msebr6  (1645). 
In  1646,  Torstenson  having  resigned  the 
command,  Wrangel  was  associated  with 
Konigsmark  in  that  trust,  and,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  the  French  forces 
under  Turenne,  their  combined  opera- 
tions forced  the  elector  of  Bayaria  to  ac- 
cede to  an  armistice,  at  Ulm,  in  March, 
1647.  The  elector  having  afterwards 
ilisavowed  this  act,  the  allied  forces  de- 
feated the  combined  Austrian  and  Bava- 
rian armies  at  Zusmarshausen,  near  Augs- 
burg, May  17, 1648 ;  and  Wrangel  occu- 
pied Bavaria  until  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia (q.  y.l  in  1648,  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties. Alter  the  accession  of  Charles  Gus- 
tavus to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Wrangel 
accompanied  his  sovereiffn  in  the  expedi- 
tion aeainst  Poland,  and  was  present  at 
the  celebrated  three  days'  battle  of  War- 
saw (July  18—20,  1656).  In  the  course 
of  this  war,  Denmark  having  entered 
upon  hostilities  against  Sweden  (1657), 
Wrangel  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Kronburg,  which  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der after  twenty-one  days  (Sept.  6, 1658 J. 
He  then  took  command  of  the  Swedish 
fleet  destined  to  attack  Copenhagen ;  but 
the  expedition  proved  unsuccessful,  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  fleet  to 
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the  assistance  of  the  Danes.  The  death 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  1660.  In  1674,  Louis  XIV  having 
declared  war  against  the  German  empire, 
Sweden  enga^d  in  the  hostile  openmons 
on  the  side  of^France,  and  Wrangel  com- 
manded an  army  of  16,000  men,  which 
invaded  Brandenburg ;  but  the  ill  success 
of  this  expedition  is  probably  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  sickness  of  the  commander. 
The  great  elector,  Frederic  William  (q.  v.), 
at  the  head  of  6000  cavalry,  attacked  the 
Swedish  forces  by  surprise,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  Fehrbellin  (q.  v.), 
June  18, 1675.  The  Swedes  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  Brandenburg,  and  even  lost  a 
part  of  Pomerania.  Wrangel,  who  soon 
after  retired  irom  service  on  account  of 
his  infirmities,  died  the  following  year.  In 
1645,  he  had  been  rewarded  for  bis  ser- 
vices with  the  title  of  coimt 

Wrangler,  Senior,  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  England  ;  the  student  who 
passes  the  best  examination  in  the  senate- 
nouse  for  the  first  degree  (that  of  bache- 
lor^ in  arts.  (See  Cambndgt,)  They  who 
follow  next  in  the  same  aivision,  are  re- 
spectively termed  second,  thirdjotaikj  &c., 
torangUrs.  In  a  similar  manner,  they 
who  compose  the  second  rank  of  honors 
are  designated  as  first,  second,  third,  &c., 
oftmx  (oest) ;  those  of  the  ^hjrd  order, 
Jirst,  second,  third,  &4i^jvmoropHnU(8ec- 
ond  best) ;  and  the  remainder  are  termed 
o{  iroXA«<  (the  mob). 

Wraxall,  sir  Nathaniel  William,  bom 
in  1751,  at  Bristol,  where  his  father  and 
grandfiither  were  merchants,  was  educat- 
ed in  his  native  city,  and,  in  1769,  was 
sent  to  Bombay,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  was  there  employed, 
in  1771,  as  judge  advocate  and  paymaster 
of  the  forces  of  that  presidency.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  England,  and  then 
travelled  on  the  continent,  visiting  almost 
every  country  from  Lapland  to  Ijsbou. 
On  his  return,  he  sent  to  the  press  a 
Voyage  round  the  Baltic  (1775).  Ui  1777, 
he  published  the  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Freince,  of  the  House  of  Valois  (2  vols., 
8vo.),  and  History  of  the  Reign  and 
Age  of  Henry  HI  and  IV,  Kings  of 
France  (3  vols.,  quarto).  In  1780,.he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Hindon,  in  1784,  for  Lu£- 
gershdl,  and,  in  1790,  for  Wallinfffora. 
His  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  &rlin, 
Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna,  were 
given  to  the  world  in  1799.  While  in 
parliament,  he  sometimes  opposed  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  at  other  times  supported  him. 
In  1813,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
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n  baronet,  and,  In  1815,  publiahed  bis 
laic  work,  vaaieT  tbe  titte  of  Historical 
Memoirs  of  His  Own  Time  (2  vob^  8vo.\. 
A  etory  was  introduced  into  this  work 
reapecting  count  Woronzow.  the  Ruaaian 
amiMBsador,  the  truth  of  which  the  count 
denied ;  and,  deemmg  the  publication  to 
be  libelioua,  be  bad  recourse  to  a  crimina) 
prosecution.  It  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  sir  Nathaniel  was  found 
guiky,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  six 
months'  impriscmment.  He  died  in  1831. 

Wreath,  in  heraldry ;  a  roll  of  fine 
fineii  or  silk  (like  that  of  a  Turkish  tur- 
ban), consisting  of  the  colors  borne  in  the 
escutcheon,  placed  in  an  achievement  be- 
tween tbe  helmet  and  the  crest,  and  im- 
mediately supporting  thv  crest 

Wreck,  in  navigation,  is  usuallv  un- 
derstood to  mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven 
ashore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a  de- 
serted or  unmanageable  condition ;  but,  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word  in  England, 
wreck  must  have  come  to  land :  when  at 
sea,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  barbarous 
appellations  ofJUdsam,  jetgamj  and  ligan. 
(See  fTofotnn.)  In  nothing,  perhaps,  has 
tbe  beneficial  influence  of  the  advance  of 
society  in  civilization  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  shipwrecked  in- 
dividualst  In  most  rude  and  uncivilized 
countries,  their  treatment  has  been  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  Amongst  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  strangers  and  ene- 
mies were  reg^arded  in  the  same  point  of 
view.  {Hostia  apud  anHquos,  pengrinus 
dieebatur, — Pomp,  Festua ;  see  also  Cicero, 
De  Offic,  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  Where  such  inhos- 
pitable sentiments  prevailed,  tbe  conduct 
observed  towfuxls  those  that  were  ship- 
wrecked couki  not  be  otherwise  than  bar- 
barous ;  and,  in  fact,  they  were,  in  most 
instances,  either  put  to  death  or  sold  as 
slaves.  But,  as  law  and  good  order  grew 
up,  and  commerce  and  navigation  were 
extended,  those  who  escaped  fi*om  the 
perils  of  the  sea  were  treated  in  a  way  less 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
and  at  length  the  Roman  law  made  it  a 
capital  ofience  to  destroy  ftersons  ship- 
wrecked, or  to  prevent  their  saving  the 
ship ;  and  the  stealing  even  of  a  plank 
firom  a  vessel  shipwrecked,  or  in  distress, 
made  the  party  liable  to  answer  for  the 
whole  ship  and  cargo.  (Pond,  47.  9.  3.] 
During  the  gloomy  period  which  foUowea 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  establishment  of  tbe  northern  nations 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  an- 
cient barbarous  practices  with  respect  to 
shipwreck  were  every  where  renewed. 


Those  who  survived  were,  in  most  coun- 
tries, reduced  to  servitude;  and  their 
goods  were  every  where  confiscated  for 
tne  use  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they 
had  been  thrown.  (Robertson's  CkarUs  r, 
vol.  i,  note  29.)  But  nothing,  perhaps, 
can  so  strongly  evince  the  prevalence  and 
nature  of  these  enormities  as  the  efibrts 
that  were  made,  as  soon  as  sovemments 
began  to  acquire  authority,  &r  their  sup- 
pression. The  regulations  as  to  ship- 
wreck, in  the  laws  of  Oleron,  are,  in  tms 
respect,  most  remarkable.  The  35th  and 
38th  articles  state,  that  **  Pilots,  in  order 
to  injpratiate  themselves  with  their  lords, 
did,  hke  faithless  and  treacherous  villains, 
sometimes  willinglv  run  the  ship  upon 
the  rocks,  &c. ;"  ror  which  ofience  tne^ 
are  held  to  be  accursed  and  excooununi- 
cated,  and  punished  as  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. The  &te  of  the  lord  is  still  more 
severe.  *<  He  is  to  be  apprehended,  hb 
goods  confiscated  and  sold,  and  him- 
self fastened  to  a  post  or  stake  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  mansion  house,  which 
being  fired  at  the  four  comers,  aU  shall  be 
burned  together,  the  walls  thereof  be  de- 
molished, the  stones  pulled  down,  and  the 
site  converted  into  a  market-place,  for  the 
sale  only  of  hogs  and  swine,  to  all  poster- 
ity." The  31st  article  recites,  that,  when 
a  vessel  was  lost  by  running  on  shore,  and 
the  mariners  had  landed,  they  often,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  help,  **  were  attack- 
ed by  people  more  barbarous,  cruel  and 
inhuman  than  mad  dogs ;  who,  to  gain 
their  moneys,  apparel,  and  other  gcK>ds, 
did  sometimes  murder  and  destroy  these 
poor  distressed  seamen.  In  this  c>ase,  the 
lord  of  the  country  is  to  execute  justice 
by  punishing  them  in  their  persons  and 
their  estates,  and  is  commanded  to  plunge 
them  in  the  sea  till  they  be  half  dead,  and 
then  to  have  them  drawn  forth  out  of  the 
sea,  and  stoned  to  death."  Such  were  the 
dreadful  severities  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  acainst 
which  they  were  directed.  The  violence 
of  the  remedy  shows,  better  than  any 
thing  else,  how  inveterate  the  disease  had 
become.  The  law  of  England,  like  that 
of  other  modem  countries,  adjudged 
wrecks  to  belong  to  the  king;  but  the 
rigor  and  injustice  of  this  law  was  modi- 
fied as  early  as  the  reijfn  of  Henry  I, 
when  it  was  ruled,  that,  if  any  person  es- 
caped alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  be 
no  wreck:  and,  after  various  modifica- 
tions, it  was  decided,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry III,  that  if  goods  were  cast  on  shore, 
having  axiy  marks  by  which  they  could 
be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to  the 
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owDen,  if  ekimed  any  time  within  a  year 
and  a  day.  By  the  statute  Sf7  Edw.  lA,  c. 
13,  if  a  ship  be  lost,  and  the  goods  come 
to  land,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
merchants,  paying  only  a  reasonable  re- 
ward or  salvage  to  those  who  saved  or 
preserved  them.  But  these  ancient  stat- 
utes, owing  to  the  confusion  and  disorder 
of  tike  times,  were  very  ill  enforced ;  and 
the  disgraceful  practices  previously  allud- 
ed to  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurv.  A  statute  of  Anne  (12  Ann.  st 
2,  c  18),  confirmed  by  the  4  Geo.  I,  c.  12, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in 
question,  orders  all  head  officers,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  towns  near  theses,  upon  appli- 
cation made  to  them,  to  sununon  as  many 
handsas  are  neceseAiy,and  send  them  to  the 
relief  of  any  ship  in  distt^ess,  on  forfeiture 
of  £100 ;  and  in  case  of  assistance  given, 
salvage  is  to  be  assessed  by  three  justices, 
and  paid  by  the  owners.  Persons  secreting 
any  goods  cast  ashore,  are  to  forfeit  treble 
their  value ;  and  if  they  wilfully  do  anv 
act  whereby  the  ship  is  lost  or  dEestroyed, 
they  are  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  cleray.  But  even  this  statute  seems 
not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view :  and,  in  1753,  a  new 
statute  (26  Geo.  II,  c.  19)  was  enacted, 
the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows: — 
'^  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  good  and 
salutary  laws  now  in  being  against  plun- 
dering and  destroying  vessels  in  distress, 
and  against  taking  away  shipwrecked, 
lost  or  stranded  goods,  many  wicked 
enormities  have  been  committed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  |^evous 
damage  of  merchants  and  nuuiners  of 
our  own  and  other  countries,  be  it,  &c.  ;** 
and  it  is  then  enacted,  that  the  preventing 
the  escape  of  any  person  endeavoring  to 
save  his  life,  or  wounding  him  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  him,  or  putting  out  false 
li^ts  in  order  to  bring  any  vessel  into 
danger,  shall  be  capital  felony.  By  the 
same  statute,  the  pilfering  of  any  goods 
cast  ashore,  is  made  petty  larceny.  By 
statute  1  and  2  Geo.  I V,  c.  75,  it  is  enacted 
that  any  person  or  persons  wilfully  cut- 
ting away,  injuring  or  concealing  any 
buoy  or  buov-rope  attached  to  any  anchor 
or  cable  beiongmg  to  any  ship,  whether 
in  distress  or  otherwise,  shall  be  judged 
^ilty  of  felony,  and  may,  upon  convic- 
uon,  be  transported  fer  seven  years.  The 
salvage,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  nave  assisted  in  saving  the  wreck,  is 
determined  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  who 
proportion  the  allowance  to  the  risk  and 
labor  incurred.  Sometimes  as  much  as 
half  the  value  of  the  property  saved  has 


been  allowed.  (For  salvage  in  caaea  of  re- 
capture, see  omc) 

W&BDE,  Charles  Philip,  prince  o^  a 
Bavarian  field-marshal,  and  member  of 
the  Bavarian  council  of  state,  is  descend- 
ed fix)m  an  ancient  femilv  in  Baden,  and 
was  bom  at  Heidelbeig,  m  1764.  Baron 
von  Wrede,  in  the  wars  of  Austria  acainst 
France,  had  an  office  in  the  como^sari- 
ate  fix)m  1793  to  1796.  In  1799,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  form  a  Bavarian  corps, 
to  be  connected  with  the  army  of  tne 
archduke  Charles.  This  corps  he  com- 
manded in  the  cavalry  engagement  at 
Fredericsfelde,  on  the  Neckar,  October 
14, 1799.  The  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  1799  and  1800,  procured  him,  in  the 
latter  year,  the  rank  of  maior-seneral :  he 
fought  as  such  in  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den.  In  1804,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  In  1805,  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Bavarian  forces  in 
the  field,  in  the  place  of  general  Deroy. 
who  was  wounded.  In  the  campaign  of^ 
1805,  he  often  distinguished  himself  and 
received,  in  1806,  the  gnmd  cross  of  the 
lesion  of  honor.  In  1m)7,  he  command- 
ed the  Bavarian  forces  in  Poland,  and,  in 
1809,  the  second  division  of  the  Bavarian 
armv,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Abensberg  and  Landshut.  In 
the  enffaffement  at  I^umarkt  (the  French 
general  Bessi^res  against  Hiller),  Wrede 
saved  the  army,  whieh  was  already 
beaten.  He  took  Salzburg,  broke  into 
Tyrol,  occupied  Inspruck,  advanced,  by 
ferced  marcnes,  to  Vienna,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  victory  at  Wagram. 
After  the  peace.  Napoleon  made  him 
count  of  the  empire,  and  give  him  dota- 
tions in  the  Innvierthel.  Having  become 
general  of  the  cavalry,  he  and  Deroy  com- 
manded, in  1812,  the  Bavarian  army  in 
Russia.  He  fouffht  at  Pelotzk,  and  took 
the  command  after  the  advance  of  Wit- 
ffenstein,  when  Marmont  and  Gouvion 
St  Cyr  had  been  wounded,  and  Deroy 
had  fallen.  He  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  flying  French  army.  In  1813,  he  led 
the  newly-formed  Bavarian  army  to  the 
Inn,  where,  for  a  long  time,  he  confronted 
the  Austrians.  October  8,  he  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Ried,  by  which  Bavaria 
joined  the  allies.  He  then  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  united  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
troops,  and  led  them  to  the  Maine.  He 
took  Wttrzbuqr,  and  caused  Frankfort  to 
be  occupied,  when  Napoleon,  on  hfs  re- 
treat from  Saxony,  arrived  at  Hanuu. 
The  battle  of  Hanau  occurred  October  30 
and  31.  (See  Hanau,)  On  this  occasion, 
he  was  seriously  wounded.    Having  re- 
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covered,  he  commanded  the  fifth  corps, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brienne  (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1814),  and  captured  twenty- three 
cannons.  He  then  beat  Marmont,  near 
Rosny,  drove  back  Oudinot  at  Donnema- 
rie,  decided  the  victory  at  Bar-sur-Aube, 
and  contributed  much  to  that  at  Arcis- 
sur-Aube  (March  20).  In  1814,  he  was 
made  field-marshal,  and,  June  9  of  the 
same  year,  was  made  prince,  and  received 
a  ffrant  of  EUinffen,  a  town  and  castle, 
with  nineteen  viUages  and  sixteen  ham- 
lets, as  a  principaUty  under  Bavarian 
sovereign^.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
he  showed  himself  a  skflful  diplomatist 
In  1815,  he  again  led  the  Bavarian  army 
to  France.  Since  1819,  he  has  taken 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  upper  chamber. 
October  1, 1822,  he  was  made  generalis- 
simo of  the  Bavarian  army.  In  1832,  he 
was  sent  by  king  Louis  into  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia (q.  v.),  to  quell  the  disturbances 
existing  there. 

Wren  {troglodytes] ;  a  genus  of  birds, 
closely  allied  to  the  warblers,  distinguish- 
ed by  then:  small  size,  slender  beak,  short 
and  rounded  wines,  mottled  plumage,  and 
the  habit  of  holding  the  tail  elevated. 
The  European  wren  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  smallest  bird  on  that  continent. 
It  is  fond  of  pr]png  about  crevices  and 
holes  in  walls,  ruined  buildines,  &c.,  and 
is  constandy  in  motion,  searching  for  in- 
sects, which  form  its  accustom^  food. 
It  nestles  in  similar  situations,  or  even 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  llie  winter 
wren,  which  visits  us  in  the  winter  season, 
and  sometimes  remains  till  spring,  is  con- 
sidered identical  with  the  European  spe- 
cies. The  house  wren  of  the  U.  States 
{T,  adon)  is  distinguished  by  its  longer 
tail.  It  is  one  of  our  most  ^miliar  biras, 
from  Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  taking 
up  its  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings ; 
and  its  note  is  well  known  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  most  populous  cities.  The 
habits  of  all  tlie  wrens  are  more  or  less 
similar.  We  have  some  other  species  in 
the  U.  States. 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  a  celebrated 
English  architect,  was  the  sots  of  the 
rector  of  East  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  1632.  He  entered 
as  a  student  at  Wadham  colle^,  Oxford, 
in  1646,  previously  to  which  time  he  had 
^iven  proofs  of  his  ffcnius,  by  the  inven- 
tion or  astronomical  and  pneumatic  in- 
struments. In  1647,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
spherical  trigonometry,  upon  a  new  plan, 
and,  the  following  year,  composed  an  al- 
gebraical tract  on  the  Julian  period.  In 
1653,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  col- 


lege of  All-Souls.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety at  Oxford,  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  royal  society,  afler  the  institution  of 
which,  in  1663,  he  was  elected  a  fellow, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  activ- 
ity in  promoting  the  objects  of  that  insti- 
tution. In  1657,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Gresham  coUqj^e, 
but,  on  being  nominated  to  the  Saviiion 
professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
resigned  the  former  ofiice,  and,  in  1661, 
returned  to  the  university.  *  He  received 
a  commission,  in  1663,  to  prepare  designs 
for  the  restoration  of  St  PauPs  cathedral, 
then  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic 
edifices  in  the  kingdom.  To  prepare 
himself  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
undertaking,  he  made  a  visit  to  France 
in  1665,  and  then  finished  the  designs ; 
but  while  they  were  under  consideration, 
the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
of  1666,  and  the  plan  of  repairing  it  was 
relinquished.  Wren  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity for  signalizing  his  talents  by  the 
erection  of  an  entirely  new  structure. 
The  contemporaneous  destruction  of 
fifVjr  parochial  churches  and  many  public 
buildings,  also  furnished  an  ample  field 
fi>r  his  genius ;  and  he  would  have  had 
the  honor  of  founding,  as  it  were,  a  new 
city,  if  the  desiffn  which  he  laid  before 
the  king  and  parliament  could  have  been 
adopted ;  but  private  interests  prevented 
its  acceptance.  On  the  death  of  sir  John 
Denham,  in  1667,  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  surveyor  of  the  works.  He  re- 
signed his  Savilian  professorship  in  1673. 
In  1674,  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood; and,  m  the  following  year,  the 
foundation  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid. 
In  1680,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1683,  he  was  ap- 
pointed architect,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Chelsea  college ;  and,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  controller  of  the  works 
at  Windsor  castle.  He  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Plympton,  in  1^5.  To  his  other  public 
trusts  were  added,  in  1698,  those  of  sur- 
veyor-general and  commissioner  for  the 
repair  of  Westminster  abbey,  and,  in 
1G99,  that  of  architect  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital In  1700,  he  represented  in  parlia- 
ment the  boroughs  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis.  In  1708,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  tlie  erection 
of  fiftv  new  churches,  in  and  near  the 
city  or  London.  After  having  long  been 
the  highest  ornament  of  his  pro^ssion, 
he  was,  in  1718,  deprived  of  the  survey- 
orship  of  the  royal  works,  from  political 
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iDotiT)e«i  He  was  then  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  bis  life»  the  remainder  of  which 
waa  devoted  to  scientific  pursuitB  and  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 25, 1733.  His  remains  were  inter- 
red, with  the  reouisite  honors,  under  the 
choir  of  St  PauPs  cathedral ;  and  on  his 
tomb  is  a  monumental  inscription.  It  is 
as  IbUows : — 

Suhhts  eonditur 
Htifut  EccUrim  et  Urbi$  Conditor, 

Christ.  Wren; 
Qui  vixit  Anno$  ultra  nona^^a, 

Nan  nhi  std  Bono  publzco. 

Lector,  n  Homtmentum  qwxris, 

Cvrcumtpice. 

(Beneath  is  laid  the  builder  of  this  ehureh  and 
city,  vrfao  lived  above  ninety  yean,  not  for  him- 
felf,  but  for  the  public  food.  Reader,  if  thou 
■eekest  his  monument,  look  around.) 

The  edifices  constructed  by  this  architect 
were  principally  public,  including  a  royal 
hunting  seat  at  Winchester,  and  me  mod- 
em part  of  the  palace  at  Hampton  court. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  build- 
ings,  besides  St.  Paul's,  are  the  monument 
on  Fish  street  hill,  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
the  library  of  Trinity  colle^,  Cambridge; 
the  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich ; 
the  chiueh  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook; 
those  of  Sl  Mary-le-bow,  St  Michael, 
Comhill,  and  St  Bride,  Fleet-street ;  and 
the  great  campanile  of  Christ-church,  Ox- 
ford. Of  his  character  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, we  may  accept  the  testimony  of 
Newton,  who,  in  his  Principia,  joins  the 
names  of  Wren,  Waliis  and  Huygens, 
whom  he  styles  hujua  €etaH8  gemnetratrwn 
fadU  principes  (the  greatest  geometricians 
of  the  ace).  As  an  architect  he  possessed 
an  inexnaustiUe  fertility  of  invention, 
combined  with  good  natural  taste  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
his  art  His  talents  w»e  partwulariy 
adapted  to  ecclesiastical  architecture;  in 
his  palaces  and  private  bouses  he  has 
sometimes  sunk  into  a  heavy  monotony, 
as  at  Hampton-eourt  and  Winchester. 
The  interior  of  the  church  of  St  Ste- 
phen's, Walbrook,  which  has  been  con- 
sklered  as  his  thtf^tewart,  exhiUts  a 
deviation  from  common  forms  e^ally 
ingenious  and  beautiful.  The  monument 
is  grand  and  simple;  and  St.  Paul's 
catbedral,  notwitlistanding  the  severe 
criticisms  to  which  it  has  Men  subjected, 
may  be  fairiy  reckoned  among  the  most 
magnificent  productions  of  architectural 
geniuSb  Shr  Christopher  Wren's  archi- 
tecture is  the  perfectk>n  of  thai  modem 
style,  which,  with  fimns  and  modes  of 
sonstraction  essentially  Gothic,  adopts,  for 


the  purposes  di  decoration,  the  orders 
and  ornaments  of  ciassical  antiquity. — 
See  ParentaHa^  or  Memoirs  of  iht  liamr 
ly  of  the  Wrens  (folio,  1750),  published  by 
his  grandson,  and  EUnes^  lAfe  of  Wrtn 
(4to.,1823). 

Wrioht,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  English 
painter,  usually  styled  WriM  of  Ikrby, 
was  bom  in  that  town,  in  1734.  In  1751, 
he  was  placed  under  Hudson,  the  most 
eelebrated  portrait  paimer  of  the  day, 
akhouffh  or  very  moderate  talents.  He 
then  visited  Italy,  where  he  made  great 
advances  in  his  prdession,  and,  in  1755, 
returned  to  England.  Having  resided 
first  at  Bath,  but  Aerwaxds  at  Derby,  em- 
ployed in  poitrait  painting,  at  a  mature 
age,  he  again  visited  Italy,  and,  on  his 
return,  in  1782,  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  royal  academy.  His  later  pictures 
vrere  chiefly  landscapes,  which  are  much 
admired  for  elegance  of  outline  and  ju- 
dicious management  of  light  and  shade. 
A  large  landscape,  a  View  of  the  Head 
of  UlTeswater,  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
productions  of  this  class ;  while,  in  the 
nistorical  line,  the  Dead  Soldier  is  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  him  ti  fine  painter.  Ho 
fell  a  victim  to  his  unweariea  attention  to 
his  profession,  dying  ofa  decline,  in  1797. 

Wright,  Thomas ;  a  captain  in  the 
British  navy,  whose  fete  nas  excited 
much  discussion.  Having  been  employed 
to  land  the  conspirators  Geoige  Cadou- 
dal  (q.  v.),  Pichegm  (q.  v.),  the  Polignacs 
(q.  v.),  and  others,  on  the  French  coast, 
in  the  years  1^03  and  1804,  captain 
Wright  was  soon  after  made  prisoner  of 
war ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  his  evi- 
dence would  be  useful  in  procuring  the 
conviction  of  Piche^  and  Cadoudal,  he 
was  carried  to  Pans^  and  lodged  in  the 
Temple.  He,  hov^ver,  declared  himself 
ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 
asserting  that  he  merely  obeyed  orden  in 
landing  them  in  France.  Reports  were 
spread  at  the  time,  and  of  course  believed, 
that  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  to  force  him  to  confess,  and 
that  It§al  (q.  v.)  and  Dubois  were  the  in- 
sbruments  of  the  emperor  in  this  act  In 
1805.  his  exchange  was  consented  to ;  but, 
in  November,  the  Moniteur  announced 
that  he  had  been  found  dead  in  prison, 
having  cut  his  own  throat  from  impa- 
tience and  despair.  The  enemies  of  Na- 
poleoi;,  and  particularly  the  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  loudly  charged  the  death 
of  the  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  who,  as  it 
was  pretended,  had  been  induced  to  com- 
mit this  foul  act  to  prevent  a  public  ex- 
posure of  the  treatment  to  which  captain 
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Wright  had  been  subjected  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Others  have  imputed  the  murder  to 
Savary,  Fouch^  and  lUal,  to  whom  the 
same  motive— a  desire  of  concealing 
their  conduct  towards  the  prisoner—has 
been  imputed.  While  at  St  Helena, 
doctor  Warden  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Napoleon,  and  told  him  that  it  was  pretty 
generally  believed  in  England,  that  he 
had  caused  captain  Wright  to  be  put  tt> 
death.  '^  Why  should  I  have  committed 
such  an  act.'"  replied  the  emperor.  *'Of  all 
men  whom  I  have  had  in  my  power,  he 
was  the  person  whom  I  should  have  been 
most  desirous  to  preserve;  for,  in  the 
trial  of  the  conspirators,  which  was  then 
going  on,  Wright  was  the  most  important 
wimess,  as  he  had  brought  the  chief 
conspirator,  Pichegru,  into  the  country." 
Napoleon  idso  declared  that  Wright  per'- 
ished  by  his  own  hand,  some  time  before 
his  death  was  announced  in  the  MotdUtar ; 
and  Fouche  and  Savary  agreed  in  this 
statement.  (See  Savaru;  Otranto,  Duke 
of;  and  Pichegru,)  The  trial,  however, 
took  place  in  March,  April  and  May, 

1804,  and  the  death  of  Wright  in  October, 

1805.  Savary,  in  his  Memoirs  (2  vols., 
8vo.,  London,  1828),  has  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject: — "That  unfor- 
tunate man  remained  in  the  Temple  till 
1805,  when  he  died.  So  many  stories 
have  been  told  concerning  his  death,  that 
I,  too,  was  curious  to  leani  the  cause  of 
i^  when,  as  minister  of  police,  the  sources 
of  information  were  open  to  me ;  and  I 
ascertained  that  Wright  cut  his  throat  in 
despair,  after  reading  the  account  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  Austrian  general  Mack, 
atUlm;  that  is,  while  the  emperor  was  en- 
gaged in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  Can 
one,  in  fact,  without  alike  insulting  com- 
mon sense  and  gloiy,  admit  that  thte  sove- 
reign had  attached  so  much  importance 
to  die  destruction  of  a  miserable  lieuten- 
ant of  the  English  navy,  as  to  send,  from 
one  of  his  most  j^lorious  fields  of  battle, 
the  order  for  his  death?  It  has  been 
added,  that  it  was  I  who  received  from 
him  this  commission.  Now,  I  never  Quit- 
ted him,  for  a  single  day,  during  the  whole 
campaign,  from  his  departure  from  Paris 
till  his  return.  The  civil  administration 
of  France  is  in  possession  of  all  the  pa- 
pers of  the  ministry  of  the  police,  which 
must  furnish  all  the  information  that  can 
be  desired  respecting  that  event" 

Wrinkles  ;  folds  of  the  skin,  occa- 
sioned by  that  organ  being  too  large  for 
the  parts  it  encloses.  Wnen,  therefore, 
the  parts  beneath  the  skin,  in  any  pdn  '^f 
the  txKly,  are  diminished  from  any  cause, 


and  the  skin  itself  does  not  shrink  in  the 
same  proportion,  wrinkles    are  formed. 
So,  when  the  skin  is  too  much  relaxed, 
or  when  it  is  moved  very  oflen,  the  same 
resuk  is  produced.    Hence  sickness,  age, 
and  the  indulgence  of  violent  passions, 
produce  wrinkles.     Warm  bathing,  by 
relaxhig  the  skin,  has  the  same  tendency. 
Wrist  (corpuf).    The  part  of  the  arm 
between  the  rore-arm  ana  band  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  increase  the  aciioD, 
and,  consequently,  the  utility  of  the  hand, 
by  giving  it  various  motions,    widiout 
which,  as  any  one  may  easily  convince 
himself,  it  would  be  a  much  less  efficient 
instrument  of  handling,  seizing  and  con- 
veying objects.    It  is  composed  of  eigfat 
smsll  bones  in  two  rows,  the  motions  of 
which  on  the  fore-arm  may  be  described 
as  those  of  flexion,  extension,  adduction, 
abduction  and  circumduction.    Beasts  of 
prey,  which  use  their  fore-paws  for  seiz- 
ing their  food,  are  provided  with  similar 
instruments  of  motion  in  that  part ;  but  in 
those  animals,  like  the  horse,  &c.,  in  which 
the  fore-feet  are  merely  instnimentB  of 
locomotion,  there  is  no  such  machinery 
for  fi^ee  motion  in  various  directions. 

Writ.  A  writ  is  a  precept  issued  by 
some  court  or  magistrate  in  the  name  of 
the  government,  3ie  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  or  that  of^ the  state,  or  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  intending,  in  either  case, 
the  supreme  authority  or  its  representa- 
tive, addressed  to  a  marshal,  sheriff,  con- 
stable, or  other  subordinate  executive  of- 
ficer, commanding  him  to  do  some  par- 
ticular thing.  Writs  are  distinguished 
into  onfftnoT and  judieUdj  the  former  be- 
ing such  as  a  party  sues  out  without 
any  direction  of  the  court  in  the  particu- 
lar case;  the  latter,  such  as  are  issued  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree,  judjjmeni  or  order 
of  a  coui  t.  The  different  descriptions  of 
writs  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified 
and  descril^  in  this  article.  The  term 
xiorit  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  suit ;  for  there  are  writs  of 
election,  ordering  certain  officers  to  be 
chosen;  writs  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mission, for  instance,  summoning  one  to 
be  chief  justice  (2  Coke's  Ins,  40),  or  to 
take  the  degree  of  seijeant  at  law ;  «> 
there  are  writs  of  protection,  issued,  for 
instance,  to  secure  a  person  from  arrtfi 
while  he  is  sttending  as  a  party  in  a  suit 
In  England,  writs  usually  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  king ;  in  the  U.  States,  in  that 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  the  people,  or 
the  government. 

Writs  qf^sistance.  (See  Adams,  Joiifh 
and  Otis,  Javnes.) 
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WrU  of  Error  is  a  commission  to  judges 
of  a  superior  court,  by  which  they  are 
authorised  to  examine  the  record  upon 
which  a  judgment  was  given  in  an  infe- 
rior court,  and,  on  such  examination,  to 
affirm  or  reverse  the  same  according  to 
law. 

Writers,  or  Clerks  to  the  Sigxet  ; 
a  numerous  society  of  gentlemen  of 
the  law  in  Scotland,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  civil  and  criminal  trials  before 
the  courts  of  session  and  judiciary. 

Writing;  the  art  of  expressing,  by 
risible  sagos  or  characters  described  on 
some  material,  thoughts,  feeling  or  mu- 
sical tones.    With  modem  civilized  na- 
tions, it  signifies  more  especially  the  art 
of  representing  by  certain  characters  the 
tones  of  which  our  speech  consists ;  that 
is,  of    representing   ideas   by    phonetic 
signs.      Metaphorically,  it  is  applied  to 
stjle  and  composition,  as  the  instrumejit 
of  coavevance  is  often  taken  for  the  thing 
conveyed.    Writing,  if  required  by  law 
for  certain  purposes,  means  now,  in  most 
countries,  the  expression  of  ideas  by  pen 
and  ink,  pencil  writinff  being  generally 
considered  invalid.    The  supreme  coun 
of  Massachusetts   has  construed  the  pro- 
vi8ioD,in  the  constitution  of  that  state,  re- 
quiring written  votes,  to  include  printed 
votes.    This  may  be  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  but  it  gives 
a  great  latitude  to  the  word  writing.  The 
art  of  wTiting,  especially  when  reduced 
to  simple  phonetic  alphabets  like  ours, 
has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other 
invention  for  the  improvement    of  the 
human  race.    It  may,  like  other  great 
blessings,  have  been  attended  with  some 
evils ;  out  it  has  been  the  most  efficient 
means  of  raising  mankind  from  barba- 
rism to  civilization.    Without  its  aid  the 
experience  of  each    generation    would 
have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  only  a  faint  glimmer  of  truth 
could  have  been  discerned  through  the 
mists  of  tradition.    For  this  reason,  and 
because,  in  the  earliest  ages,  almost  all 
knowledge  is  concentrated  in  *he  caste  of 
priests,  it  is  easily  explainable  that  the  art 
of  writmg  is  considered,  in  ih'i  earliest  pe- 
riods of  history,  as  something;  sacred,  and 
believed  to  have  been  brouglit  by  the  gods 
to  men,  or  to  have  proceeded  from  immedi  - 
ate  inspiration,  as  m  the  case  of  the  Greek 
Cadmus.    If  the  art  of  iWhag  the  ground 
was  deemed  so  great  a  blessing  that  the 
gods  were  represented  as  having  taught 
it  to  men,  how  much  more  must  mankind 
have  been  inclined  to  refer  the  an  of 
writing — the  great  source  of  civilization— 


to  the  same  origin,  after  the  slow  proceser 
of  its  developement  had  been  forgotten  ? 
We  have  spoken  of  the  probable  mode 
of  its  developement  in  the  article  Hierfh- 
glypMcs,  and  will  only  add  here  a  few  re- 
marks, which  were  promised  in  that  arti- 
cle.— The  picture-writing  of  Mexico,  dis- 
covered wlien  that  country  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  is  one  or  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  the  developement  of  the 
human  mind.    Spineto,  in  his  Lectnres 
on  the  Elements  of  Hierofflyphics  and 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  describes  a  speci- 
men of  Mexican  hieroglvphics,  whicn  he 
saw  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and 
which  was  imported  to  Europe  by  a  Mex- 
ican, who  translated  it  into  Spanish.  The 
title  of  the  book  is.  History  or  the  Empire 
of  Mexico,  with  Notes  and  Explanations. 
An  account  of  it,  taken  from  Lecture  vii, 
is  here  subjoined: — ^''Tlie  translation  is 
divided  into  three  parts.    Tlie  first  is  a 
history  of  the  Mexican  empire,  contain- 
ing the  bioeraphy  and  conquests  of  not 
less  than  eleven  kings:  the  second  is  a 
regular  roll  of  the  several  taxes  which 
each  conquered  province  or  town  paid  to 
the  royal  treasury  ;  and  the  third,  a  digest 
of  their  civil  law,  the  largest  branch  of 
which  was  of  their  common  law,  or  jus 
oatrium.    In  each  of  these  pictures  every 
ting  is  represented  by  different  charac- 
teristics :  the  length  of  his  reign  is  mark- 
ed by  squares  round  the  margin,  which, 
when  the  reini  happens  to  be  extremely 
long,  fill  the  foursiaes  of  the  picture.    In 
each  square  there  is  a  small  circle  to  sig- 
nify' the  year— a  mark  which  they  repeat 
according  to  its  number  till  the^  reach 
thirteen,  after  which  they    begin    over 
again  to   count  one;   and  under  these 
small  circles  there  is  a  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphio  figure,  which  is  repeated  in  every 
fourth  square.    In  all  the  pictures  that 
exhibit  the  reign  of  each  king,  there  is  a 
figure  which  shows  the  nature  of  his  gov-- 
emment,  and,  therefore,  varies  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  the  events  that  took 
place  during  his  reign.    In  this  picture  it 
is  a  shield  or  a  target,  crossed  by  four 
lances,  which  means  tiiat  this  king  sub- 
dued, by  force  of  arms,  four  towns  or 
people.  They  are  expressed  by  four  rough 
drawings  of  a  bouse,  to  which  a  symbol, 
or  hieroglyphic  figure,  denoting  the  name 
of  each,  has  been  attached.    In  the  first, 
we  have  a  tree ;  in  the  second,  another 
tree  of  a  different  sort ;   in  the  third,  a 
k'md  of  basket ;  in  the  fourth,  a  sort  of 
box,  with  two  baskets.    These  exhibitions 
I  am  unable  to  explain;  but  they,  no 
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doubt,  were  perftctly  iotelluible  to  the 
people,  and  perfaaps  mi^  hare  had  a 
reference  to  toe  namnl  productiona  of  the 
aubdoed  proriocea  To  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign,  and  the  different  epochs 
in  which  a  kinf  peribnnedany  of  the  ac- 
tions mentioned  in  the  picture,  or  even  his 
death,  they  painted  the  figure  oi  the  kins, 
with  his  characteristic  emUem,  which 
denotes  his  name,  opposite  to  the  vear 
in  which  the  event  had  taken  place. 
Thus,  in  this  picture,  the  king's  name  is 
said  to  be  Acamapichtli,  and  lus  figure  is 
repeated  twice ;  oppoeite,  the  first  square, 
which  mariu  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  opposite,  the  eighth  square,  which 
shows  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign 
he  put  to  death  the  chie&  of  the  four 
towns  he  had  conmiered.  This  circum- 
stance is  ezpressea  by  four  heads  placed 
before  him,  distinguished  b^  the  same 
hieroglyphical  charsctera  which  marie  the 
towns  or  provinces  over  which  they 
reigned.  Across  the  figure  of  the  king 
there  is  a  kind  of  sash,  with  a  knot  on 
his  shoulder,  which,  by  its  length  and 
breadth,  means  the  number  of  wives  and 
children  he  had.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  seems  not  to  be  deficient  in  either  of 
these  dimensions.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
another  mark  to  express  the  quality  and 
number  of  children,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male; but,  to  confess  my  ignorance,  I 
could  never  discover  it,  although  I  have 
observed  all  the  pictures  of  the  several 
reigns  recorded  by  this  curious  piece  of 
histoi^,  with  all  possible  attention.  To 
the  picture  of  each  reign  a  second  pic- 
ture was  invariably  attached,  which  indi- 
cated the  other  actions  of  the  sovereign 
as  a  politician,  and  the  other  events  that 
had  oistinguished  his  government  The 
whole  account  given  by  Purchas  is  curi- 
ous and  highly  amusinc.  In  recording 
the  tribute  or  taxes  which  each  town  had 
to  pay.  as  it  was  paid  in  kind,  it  seems  that 
the  Mexicans  Ijad  adopted  the  plan  of 
drawing  the  figure  of  the  object.  Thus, 
to  represent  a  basket  of  cacao-meal,  or  of 
any  other  sort  of  corn,  they  drew  the  fig- 
ure of  a  basket  containing  the  ears  of 
com,  er  the  meal  extracted  fiom  the  fruit 
of  that  tree  or  plant  To  represent  suits 
of  militaiy  clothing,  armor,  or  shields, 
they  exhibited  their  respective  figures: 
the  different  sorts  of  mantles,  whether  of 
feathers  or  of  other  materials,  were  signi- 
fied by  their  respective  figures,  differently 
colored.  The  number  of^each  article  was 
expressed  either  by  circles^each  of  which 
signified  ten,  or  by  a  kind  of  pine-apple, 
which  meant  dve,  painted  at  the  top  of 


the  basket,  or  by  die  side  of  each  iadi* 
vidual  article ;  and  if  their  quantity  was 
so  creat  as  to  amount  to  a  buitben,  or  a 
load,  this  was  expressed  by  aoodier  mnk, 
which  had  the  same  sigiufication.  Hie 
like  must  be  said  of  their  paper,  their 
cups,  pots  of  bonev,  cochmeal,  wood, 
phinkB,  beams,  timber,  kiaves  of  aah, 
natchets,  lumps  cft  copsi,  refined  and  on- 
refined,  shells,  wool,  stouo,  canes  to  make 
darts,  eagles,  skins  of  nnimab ;  in  short, 
of  every  thing  which  each  lovm  had  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  their  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  which  form  the  third,  and  by 
ftr  the  largest  department,  in  this  most 
extraordinary  picture.  Every  trade,  eve- 
r>'  office,  every  empk>yment,  is  diffiBrently 
delineated,  'the  rites  attendmf  the  sev- 
eral ceremonies  of  burial,  mamage,  and 
baptism  (for  they  certainly  had  some  sort 
of  baptism),  are  minutely  set  down. 
But,  above  all,  it  seems  that  the  education 
of  children,  from  their  infimcy  to  man* 
hood,  had  attracted  the  greatest  attention 
of  their  legislature.  The  <)uantity  of  food, 
the  quality  of  labor,  the  difierent  puiauits 
attached  to  each  distinct  age,  the  various 

{mnidunents  decreed  for  the  different 
aults,  are  stated  with  a  precknon  and 
clearness  which  is  quite  astonishing.  The 
age  of  the  child  can  always  be  made  out 
from  the  number  of  circles  placed  above  its 
beul ;  the  figure  of  the  mother,  and,  in- 
deed, of  any  woman,  by  her  kneeting  pos- 
ture, and  sitting  on  her  legs ;  whue  the 
figure  of  the  father,  the  priest,  the  teach- 
er, and,  indeed,  of  all  men,  besides  the 
different  attributes  whk;h  designate  the 
employment,  is  always  represented  either 
standing,  or  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  with 
his  knees  to  his  breasL*  Spineto  here 
introduces,  as  a  specimen,  a  table,  which 
represents  all  tlie  following  ceremonies 
of^  a  marriage.  *<This  [the  marriagel 
was  generally  brousfat  about  by  an  old 
woman,  whom  they  call  AmanUsa 
(that  is,  a  marriage-brokerl  who  was  to 
canv  the  bride  on  her  back  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  night,  accompanied  by  four  women 
bearing  torches  of  pine-tree.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  house,  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  were  seated  near  to  the  fire 
on  a  mat,  the  woman,  as  usual,  sitting  on 
her  legs,  the  man  on  a  stool.  There  they 
were  tied  together  by  the  comer  of  their 
garments;  iSVer  which  they  offered  to 
their  gods  a  perfume  of  copal,  two  old 
women  and  two  old  men  being  present 
as  witnesses.    This  ceremony  over,  they 
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were  allowed  to  dine  upon  two  different 
sorts  of  meat,  and  some  pulse.  Thus, 
not  only  the  diahee  to  be  used  were  maxk- 
ed,  but  also  the  cup  out  of  which  thev 
were  to  drink.  The  witnesses  were  al- 
lowed to  dine  after  the  newly-married 
couple,  whicli  circumstance  is  expressed 
by  their  beinf  seated  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  mat,  which  served  for  a  dining-ta- 
ble.  The  sign  which  is  added  to  the 
mouth  of  these  four  witnesses  signifies 
that,  before  they  retired,  they  had  the 
right  to  ii^ve,  and,  in  fact,  they  save,  to 
the  mamed  folks  good  counsel  how  to 
behave  themselves,  that  they  might  live 
in  peace  and  happiness.  The  position  of 
one  of  the  women,  holding  up  her  right 
hand,  means  that  the  portly  matron  is  al- 
ready makinff  use  of  the  privilege  allow- 
ed to  give  a  little  exercise  to  her  tongue ; 
while  the  folded  arms  of  the  remaining 
witnesses  prove  that  thejr  are  waiting  for 
their  turn.  In  the  punishment  of  thebr 
children,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been 
ingeniously  cruel.  Most  of  the  chastise- 
ments I  find  marked  down,  consist  in  un- 
merciful castigations ;  in  driving  into  the 
hands,  and  arms,  and  legs,  and  into  the 
body  of  the  culprit,  thorns  and  prickles. 
Sometimes  they  singed  his  head  with  fire ; 
at  other  times  they  tied  him  down  to  a 
board,  and  threw  him  into  a  bog ;  and  oc- 
casionally they  held  the  head  and  nose  of 
the  tmfortunate  child  upon  the  smoke  of 
a  particular  wood,  which  they  called  orL 
The  crimes  for  which  they  inflicted  pun- 
ishments so  severe  and  so  cruel  are  the 
same  with  those  which  are  condemned 
by  the  laws  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  and  cannot  but  inspire  us 
with  a  very  favorable,  nay,  exalted  opin- 
ion of  the  moral  notions  of  the  Mexicans. 
They  seem  even  to  have  gone  beyond  us 
for  me  sake  of  preserving  proper  habits 
of  industry  and  morality  among  the  peo- 
ple; for  they  not  only  punished  drunken- 
ness with  death,  but  also  idleness ;  for  if 
drunkenness,  said  they,  renders  a  man  ca- 
pable of  committing  a  crime,  idleness  ex- 
poses him  to  drinking  and  to  bad  compa- 
ny. This  law,  however,  lost  its  power 
with  men  and  women  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  age  of  seventy :  the^  were 
then  allowed  to  pass  their  IWea  m  idle- 
ness, and  to  get  drunk,  both  in  public  and 
in  private.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
extraordinary  regulation  is,  that,  as  they 
could  no  longer  work,  and  bad  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  the  law  indulged  them  with 
the  enjoyment  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life.    Such  is 


the  short  account  that  I  can  jfive  of  this 
most  singular  mode  of  expressmg  ideas  by 
])ictures,  which  is,  I  thhik,  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  first  mode  of  writing  by  hiero- 
glyphics. It  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting monuments  bv  which  we  can  ar- 
rive at  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Mex- 
ico :  for  it  is  evident,  that  from  the  wisdom 
of  their  rejfulations }  from  the  quantity  of 
taxes,  which,  as  is  recorded  in  these  pic- 
tures, were  levied  upon  the  different 
towns  and  nations ;  from  the  minuteness 
of  the  details ;  and  from  the  pictures  them* 
selves,  which  show  some  knowledge  of 
perspective  and  drawing, — ^the  Mexicans 
nad  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in 
knowledge,  in  civilization,  and  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tlie  arts."  To  this,  professor 
Stuart  adds  the  following  observations  in 
his  son's  (Mr.  Isaac  Stuart)  translation  of 
Oreppo's  EsBay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Sys- 
tem, &c.  (Boston,  1830).  <<  The  whole 
of  the  above  symbols  much  more  resem- 
ble the  anaglyphs  of  the  Esyptians  than 
they  do  the  common  hieroglyphics,  figu- 
rative or  tropical.  That  thev  are  totdly 
diverse  fh>m  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  need 
not  be  said.  The  combination  of  so  ma- 
ny symbols,  some  of  which  have  no  re* 
semblance,  but  a  merely  conventional  or 
imaginary  one,  is  a  trait  altogedier  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  predominating  qual* 
itv  of  the  anaglyphs.  There  is  some  spe- 
cial interest  attached  to  the  subject  now 
before  us.  In  connexion  with  what 
has  been  before  said,  it  shows  that  three 
of  the  most  distin^ished  nations  of 
three  different  comments,  namely,  the 
Chinese  in  Asia,  the  Egyptians  in  Africa, 
and  the  Mexicans  in  America,  have  all 
hit  on  the  like  expedients  to  transmit 
their  ideas  to  posterior  In  all  these  fiicts, 
too,  we  may  see  the  mfancy  of  alphabetic 
writing,  the  germ  fit>m  which  this  tree 
sprung,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  beahng 
of  the  nations.**  We  have  pointed  out, 
in  the  article  Hieroglyphxes^  the  mode  in 
which  the  important  step  was  made  from 
picture-writing  to  a  phonetic  alphabet.  We 
would  refer  the  reader,  for  further  infor- 
mation upon  this  interesting  subject,  to  the 
eighth  and  ninth  lectures  of  the  above-men- 
tioned work  of  the  marquis  Spineto ;  to 
which  we  will  add  here  the  remark  of  pro- 
fessor Stuart,  in  the  translation  of  Greppo 
by  his  son,  already  cited.  He  says,  ^  There 
are  some  striking  resemblances  between 
the  Chinese  signs  employed  in  writing 
and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  so  strik- 
ing that  some  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  one  of  these  nations  must  be  a  colony 
of  the  other.    It  is  now  well  known  that 
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the  origiiial  written  chancten  of  the  Chi- 
nese  were  imitatiTe  or  figurative,  and  that 
they  were  few  Id  number.  These  have, 
in  prooesB  of  time,  been  modified  and 
changed,  both  as  to  form  and  use,  so  tliat 
scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains  of  their 
original  appearance,  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  original  usage.  Ail  the  Chinese  writ- 
ing was  origimdly  ideographic;  that  is, 
it  resembled  the  figurative  and  tropical 
hieroglyphic  metfacxi  of  the  Ecyptians. 
But  now,  as  stated  by  that  ezcellent  Chi- 
nese scholar,  Abel  Mmnsat,  in  his  Chi- 
nese Grammar,  p.  4,  at  least  one  half  of 
the  Chinese  charaetere  are  merely  pho- 
netic, or  alphabetic,  in  the  sense  of  syl- 
labic. These  the  Chmese  call  kmr- 
€king^  that  is,  representing  sound.  In 
the  next  place,  the  Chinese  have  an  or- 
der of  characters  which  they  name  Aoei-t 
and  ifcui-(met,  which  are  (ksigned  to  ex- 
press abstract  and  intelle(Sual  ideas. 
These  resemble,  of  comae  (not  in  fbnn, 
but  as  to  use),  the  tropical  hierogljiphics 
of  the  Egyptians.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  striking  dififorenoes  be- 
tween the  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing 
and  that  of  die  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
characters  are  divided  into  primitive,  or 
simple,  and  derived,  or  composite.  Of 
the  first,  called  sitrng-hmg,  which  make 
the  elements  of  all  their  writing,  there 
are  only  about  two  hundred  (Rraausat^ 
GrouMwar,  p.  1,  note  3),  while  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  amount  to  more  than 
eight  hundred  {Precis,  p.  967).  The 
derived  or  composite  characters  of  the 
Chmese  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and 
in  these  are  combined  two  or  more  sim- 
ple characters.  The  combination  often- 
times is  very  complex,  and  not  a  litde 
difficult  fi>r  a  learner  to  decipher.  These 
are  called  Aoei-i.  On  the  contrary,  in 
Egyptian,  the  combination  of  proper  hie- 
roglyphics a  very  rare ;  indeed,  it  scarcely 
ever  takes  place,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  in 
such  a  way  that  the  elements  of  the  com- 
bination are  preserved  entirely  separate ; 
as,  for  examme,  m  the  anaglyphs  above 
described.  These  strikiuff  points  of  dif- 
ference serve  to  show  that  uthough  the  fig- 
urative hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  nonf -Asnr,  or  original  simple  charac- 
ters of  the  Chinese,  were  alike  (for  such 
must  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  both  were 
pictures  or  imitations  of  sensible  objects), 
yet,  in  the  course  which  the  two  natioDS 
respectively  chose,  in  order  to  represent 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas,  there  was 
a  great  divenity ;  hence  the  tropical 
characters  of  the  Chinese,  compounded 
of  the  simple  ones,  and  diveraified  to  an 


almost  endless  extent,  are  veify  diflfeiwm 
from  the  tropical  characten  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  continued  to  be  simple  m 
their  structure,  and,  m  ceneral,  incapabia 
of  combination.  That  light  may  yet  be 
cast  CD  the  invention  of  proper  id^habetac 
signs,  firom  a  diligent  and  ei;tensive  colla- 
tion of  Elgyptian  and  Chinese  charactera, 
and  a  bc^r  understanding  of  the  true 
nature  and  history  of  each,  evenr  lover  of 
hterature  will  contiirae  to  wi»  and  to 
hope."  To  iUustrete  another  very  im|rar- 
tant  step  in  writing,  that  of  expressing 
crammatical  forms  by  hieroglyphics,  al- 
luded to  in  the  article  Him^^fyphicSy  we 
extract  the  following  passage  finom  the 
fifUi  Lecture  in  Spineto's  work:  '^The 
marks  of  the  gendere  are,  a  square,  either 
plain  or  striked,  for  the  masculine,  and 
half  a  circle  for  the  fi^minine.  The  plural 
is  almost  invariably  expreaaed  by  a  sim- 
ple repetition  of  the  [hierogljrphical) 
units :  to  these  units  sometimes  »  addea 
a  quail:  all  of  these  stand  for  the  qrllafale 
wme^  or  oue,  which  is  the  terminatioa 
added  to  the  plural :  for  iostance,  the 
word  mfUn  signifies  king;  and,  b^  the 
addition  of  nou«,  we  have  so-leneue  (kmgs) ; 
noyte  (god;,  noyUnoue  (gods);  and  the 
like.  In  regard  to  the  genden,  it  seems 
the  Efi^ptians  also  expressed  them  by 
employing  the  pronouns  of  Ami,  of  her; 
and  these  pronouns  were  represented  by 
the  figure  of  an  undulating  line  over  a 
serpent,  or  over  a  broken  line.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  g;roup  represented  the 
pronoun  Au,  or  ofhmf  which,  in  Coptic, 
was  nee,  or  nef;  in  the  second  tostamoe, 
the  group  stood  for  the  pronoun  Aen,  or 
jf  fcer,  which,  in  Coptic,  was  called  ««»." 
These  terminations,  or  an  abbreviation 
of  them,  if  added  to  hieroglyphic  expres- 
sions, would  make  them  cither  or  the 
masculine  or  feminine  vender:  ''For  ex- 
ample, the  dienabptx,  that  is,  the  goose, 
or  the  egg,  are  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics 
expressing  the  word  dtild;  for  both  of 
them  represent  the  letter  «,  which  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  »e,  or  t$e  (son, 
child) :  therefore  if  to  the  bird  or  to  the 
egg  we  add  the  figure  of  the  serpent,  or  the 
broken  line,  we  shall  have,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  group  signifyinf  son  offUm,  or 
his  son ;  and,  in  the  second,  son  of  her,  or 
her  son*  The  genitive  case  is  expressed 
mostly  by  an  undulatinff  line  added  to  a 
sroup.  This  hieroglyphic  stands  for  the 
fetter  n,  and,  on  those  occasions,  is  taken 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  s}'llable  nen^ 
which  is  the  invariable  termination  of 
the  genitive  case  in  the  Coptic  ]angiia|peu 
The  Egyptians  distinguished  the  third 
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person  ringullurof  the  present  tense  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  in  the  Enrlish  lan- 
guage, by  adding  the  letter  b  to  uie  word, 
fKuchBEhtdDea^htwriiu,  The  figure  of  the 
serpent,  which  stands  for  the  mter  «,  is  a 
mark  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense.**  Cnampollion  has  found 
a  number  of  other  hieroglyphics,  which 
exhibit  the  inflections  of  Tcnrfos ;  but  thev 
are  not  yet  all  accurately  determined. 
^  The  passiTe  participle  was  represented 
by  two  hierodyphicfl^  the  horn  and  the 
half  circle.  Tne  pronoun  tikiv  was  ex- 
hibited by  a  vase  and  a  perpendicular 
line.  The  pronoun  who  or  ufhick  was  rep- 
resented by  a  vase  and  half  a  cm;le. 
Such  are  some  of  the  principal  and  most 
important  grammatical  forms  or  phrases." 
It  may  be  made  a  question  whetner  pho* 
netic  alphabets  are  all  derived  from  a 
common  source,  or  Tiiiether  different  na- 
tions, in  the  ffradual  progress  of  improve- 
ment were  led  to  this  jpreat  invention 
without  mutual  commumcation.  If  the 
latter  supposition  be  correct,  the  similari- 
ty of  these  alphabets  in  the  oldest  lan- 
Ifuages  would  be  owing  to  the  similarity 
m  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  the  processes 
of  their  developement ;  but  in  either  case, 
after  phonetic  characters  were  invented, 
they  would  naturally  assume  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  being  merelv  arbitnur 
signs.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  fact  A 
considerable  number  of  ancient  alphabets 
still  exist,  such  as  the  demotic,  hieratic 
and  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  old  Phoenician,  Punic,  Etruscan, 
Gred[,  Runic  (q.  v.),  Cufic  (q.  v.),  arrow- 
head characters,  and  a  number  of  others. 
The  last  are  also  called  bv  some  the 
wtdf^t  charaderSy  because  the  lines  of 
which  they  consist  are  so  put  together  as 
to  have  a  wedge-like  form.  This  species 
of  writing  is  found  upon  some  ancient 
monuments  of  Persia  and  Babylonia. 
The  arrow-head  characters  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  principal  classes,  the 
Persian  and  Babvlouian,  or  the  Median 
and  Chaldean,  of  which  the  former  has 
again  three,  the  latter  two  subdivisions. 
'Hie  Persian  arrow-head  characters  are 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pasarnidse  and  Per- 
sepolis,  in  the  valley  of  Murgab  near 
Fasa  in  Persia,  in  the  ruins  of  Susa  and 
Babylon ;  and,  in  most  of  these  cases, 
inscriptions  in  all  three  characters  stand 
word  for  word  one  under  the  other.  The 
Babylonian  arrow-head  character,  how- 
ever, never  appears,  except  alone,  on  the 
various  kinds  of  tiles  and  other  bricks 
and  stones  in  the  ancient  Babylon ;  also 
on  gems  and  cylindrical  amulets.     All 


these  sorts  of  inscriptions  are  read  hori- 
zontally from  left  to  right,  are  phonetic, 
and  comprise  some  characters  for  parts 
of  words  and  mcmomms.  As  yet  the 
various  attempts  to  aecipher  these  in- 
scriptions have  proved  unsuccessfhl. — See 
TV  Au}frian  tFeti^CfharaeUr  explained^ 
&C.,  edited  by  Dorow  (Wisbaden,  1830, 
in  German). — ^Not  only  the  character  of 
the  various  alphabets  differ,  but  also  the 
order  in  which  the  characters  are  con- 
nected, (NT,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
way  in  which  the  writing  is  to  be  read. 
The  most  ancient  ways  of  writing  indude, 
1.  Cionndon,  or  column  writing,  in  which 
the  letters  and  words  stand  one  under  the 
other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chinese 
writing,  and  with  the  Egyptian  hiero- 

Syphics ;  3.  the  Boustropheoon  (q.  v.),  or 
rrow  writing,  which  proceeds,  Kke  the 
furrows  of  tM  plough,  akemately  from 
right  to  lefl,  and  from  left  to  ri^t ; 
3.  Sphieredon,  or  circular  writing. 
The  various  materials  used  for  writing 
have  been  sttmes,  metals,  bark  and  leaves, 
wood,  wax,  ivory,  shells,  linen,  skins  of 
animals,  parchment,  Egyptian  papjmia, 
cotton  paper,  and  paper  made  or  rags. 
The  instruments  fear  writing  have  b^ 
chisels,  styles  of  iron  or  bone,  reeds  end 
quills.  Ink  was  made,  in  ancient  times, 
of  the  liquor  of  the  cuttle-fish,  of  cinna- 
bar, &c.  Down  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  the  calligraphen  and  ste- 
nographers formed  professioiis.  (See 
Stenorrcq^hy,)  Of  the  papyrus,  sheets 
(fcqpt)  were  formed ;  of  these,  rolls  [volu- 
mma)  were  made,  wound  round  a  staff  of 
box-wood,  ivory  or  ffold,  to  which  the 
ends  ofthe  rolls  were  glued.  Square  books 
are  said  to  have  come  into  vogue  in  the 
time  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  (See 
ManuscriptSf  and  Pakngraqthf,)  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Greeks  received 
the  art  of  writing  from  Egypt,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Phcenicians.  The 
Greeks  say  that  Cadmus  brought  them 
the  first  alphabet,  consisting  of  sixteen  let- 
ters, according  to  Pliny  the  following : — 
A,  B,  r,  A,  E,  I,  A,  M,  N,  0,  n,  p,  r,  t,  r.  To 
these  Palamedes  (q.  v.)  added  Ot  a.  «,  X ; 
and  Shnonides  (q.v.)  sniin  added  z,  H,  v,a. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  Samari- 
tan lettere  did  not  differ  from  the  Greek. 
Oriffindly  the  Romans  wrote  only  with 
uncial  cliaracterB.  In  the  ancient  man- 
uscripts found  at  Herculaneum,  and  es- 
pecifl%  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  all  the 
words  are  written  in  uncial  characters, 
and  are  nather  separated  by  points  nor 
Epaces.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  division  of  the  words.    No  ngn  is 
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met  with,  which  nii^ht  assist  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. The  sig;ns  of  punctuation 
did  not  beffin  to  be  used  until  the  knowl- 
edge of  Sie  Grreek  language  was  lost. 
(See  Winckelmann's  X«etter«  on  Hercuk^ 
netim.)  With  the  contjuests  of  Rome,  the 
art  of  writing,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
alphabet,  were  more  and  more  widely 
spread ;  but  great  difficulties  were  found 
to  attend  the  attempts  to  write  down  the 
languages  of  particular  countries  with 
characters  adapted  to  another  language ; 
L  e.  to  other  sounds.  Such  attempts  were 
not  often  made  by  the  Romans ;  but 
when  the  missionaries  spread  themselves 
through  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
found  it  necessaiy  to  give  instruction  in 
writing,  as  well  as  to  prepare  translations 
of  the  Qospels  into  the  various  idioms,  we 
meet  every  where  with  complaints  of  the 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  imoossibili- 
ty,  of  rendering  the  native  sounds  by  the 
aheady  existing  alphabet  The  reason  is 
clear.  In  some  instances,  the  sounds  may 
have  been  so  rude,  and  so  little  different 
from  the  cries  of  animals  (as  is  some- 
times the  case  with  the  language  of  sav- 
ages), that  the^  could  not  be  expressed 
by  signs  for  articulate  sounds :  sometimes 
the  tones  were  totally  different  from  those 
for  which  the  alphabet  had  been  made. 
This  circumstance  has  produced  a  great 
effect  on  tee  ortho^p^pn^  of  these  lan- 
guages,and,  in  our  opmion,m  various  cases, 
on  the  languages  themselves.  Certain 
differences  between  sounds  have  been  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  characters 
to  desiffnate  them,  as  appears  from  a  vari- 
ety of  tacts.  The  same  complaints,  which 
were  made  in  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, respecting  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  sound  of  the  native  words 
in  some  instances,  and  of  writing  them 
with  Latin  characters,  are  now  made  by  the 
missionaries  in  the  South  sea  islands,  &c. 
And  if  it  wos  difficult  to  adapt  the  Latin 
alphabet  to  foreign  idioms,  how  much 
more  difficult  must  it  be  to  adapt  the 
English  orthography— certainly  the  most 
preposterous  existing — to  different  classes 
of  languaffes !  It  was,  therefore,  a  very 
useful  undertaking  of  Mr.  John  Pickering 
to  prepare  an  alphabet  fitted  to  convey 
all  the  sounds  which  commonly  occur  in 
the  various  languages.  This  alphabet 
has  been  adopted  by  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  U.  States  for  the  writing  of 
the  Indian  languages,  and  by  the  mission- 
aries in  the  South  sea  islands.  It  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  Respecting  the 
alphabets  used  at  various  times  in  Great 
liritain,  Mr.  Astle   observes   that,  af\er 


the  most  diligent  inquiry,  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Britons  had  the  use  of  let- 
ters before  their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans;  and  though,  from  the  conung 
of  Julius  Cnsar  till  the  time  when  the 
Romans  lefl  the  island,  in  the  year  427, 
the  Roman  letters  were  fiunihar  to  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  writing  was  very  litde  practiBed  by 
the  Britons  till  after  the  coming  of  St. 
Au^stine,  about  the  year  596.  The 
writing  which  prevailed  in  England 
from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth cenmry,  is  generally  termed  Saxofij 
and  may  be  divided  into  ^\e  kinds ;  viz. 
the  Roman-Saxon,  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  Roman,  and  prevailed  in  England 
from  the  coming  of  Sl  Augustine  till  the 
eighth  century ;  the  set  Saxon,  which  took 
place  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, continued  till  about  the  midole  of  the 
ninth,  and  was  not  entirely  disused  till  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  the  run- 
ning-hand Saxon,  which  came  into  use 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, when  learning  was  difiused  in  Eng- 
land under  the  auspices  of  king  Alfred, 
in  whose  reign  many  books  were  written 
in  that  island  in  a  more  expeditious  man- 
ner than  formerly ;  the  mixed  Saxon,  oc- 
curring in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  in  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  in 
many  manuscripts  which  were  written 
in  England  in  cliaracters  partly  Roman, 
partly  Lombardic,  and  partly  Saxon ;  and 
the  elegant  Saxon,  wluch  took  place  in 
England  early  in  the  tenth  century,  lasted 
till  the  Norman  conquest,  but  was  not 
entirely  disused  till  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth,  and  is  more  beav.tiful  than  the 
writing  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany 
during  the  same  period.  The  writing 
introduced  into  England  by  William  I 
is  usually  called  Norman^  and  is  com- 
posed of  letters  nearly  Lombardic,  which 
were  generally  used  in  grants,  charters, 
public  instruments  and  law  proceedings, 
with  very  litde  variation,  from  the  Nor- 
man conquest  till  the  reign  of  kin^  Ed- 
ward III.  About  the  rei^  of  king  Ricliard 
II,  variations  took  place  in  writing  records 
and  law  proceedings.  The  chaners  from 
the  reigQ  of  king  Kichard  II  to  that  of 
king  Henry  VIII,  were  composed  partly 
of  cnaracters  called  stt  chancery  ana  com- 
vMn  chancery,  and  some  of  the  letters 
called  court-hand;  which  three  different 
species  of  writing  are  derived  partly  from 
the  Norman  and  partly  from  the  modem 
Gothic.  The  modem  Gothic  began  to 
take  place  in  England  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  the  old  English  about  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  firarteemh  centiiiy;  and  set 
chancery  end  common  chancery  in  the 
dedine  of  the  same  century,  and  are  still 
used  in  the  enrolmenls  of  letters  patent, 
charters,  &c.,  and  in  exemplifications  of 
recoveries :  the  court-hand  was  contrived 
bv  the  English  lawyers,  and  took  its  rise 
alMNit  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
reisn  of  George  II,  when  it  was  abolished 
by  law.  The  court-hand  charactera  were 
nothing  more  than  the  Norman  charac- 
teiB  veiy  much  corrupted  and  deformed. 
In  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  English 
lawyers  engrossed  (heir  conveyances  and 
legal  instruments  in  characters  called  mc- 
reter3f,  which  are  still  in  ose.  The  French 
call  their  writings  by  the  names  of  the 
different  races  of  tlieir  kings,  in  whose 
times  they  were  written  :  these  were,  the 
Merovhogian,  the  Carlovinffian,  the  Cape- 
tian,  the  Valesian,  and  the  Bourbon. — 
The  manuscripts  written  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  are  in 
characters  similar  to  the  Saxon.  It  seems 
probable,  that  the  interior  parts  of  Europe 
were  immediately  peopled  from  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  maritime  parts 
from  Phcanicia,  and  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  that  quarter  of  tlie  globe. 
If  this  to  the  case,  it  is  not  sarprising 
that  some  Eastern  customs  prevailed  hi 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  many 
Celtic  words  are  still  preserved  both  in 
the  Irish  and  in  the  Welsh  languages. 
The  Norman  characters,  it  is  oraerved, 
were  generally  used  in  England  from  the 
coming  of  AVilliara  I ;  and  the  Saxon 
characters  were  entirely  disused  in  the 
rery  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
but  the  Irish  and  Scots  preserved  the  an- 
cient forms  of  their  characters  till  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Gaelic  or 
Erse  language,  used  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Hibemo-Gaelic,  are 
neariy  the  some ;  and  their  letters  are 
sunilar  to  each  other;  as  Mr.  Astle  has 
shown  by  various  specimens.  The  curi- 
ous will  find  much  information  on  the 
sufcgect  of  this  article   in   Astle's  Ori- 


m  and  Progress  of  Writing  (4ttK,  1784). 
The  German  alphabet  wis  formed  by 
Kero  and  Ottfried,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne* Cierman  was  first  written  widi 
Lann  letters.  In  fact,  most  writings  of 
that  time,  as  forms  of  laws,  treaties,  &C., 
were  even  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  thirteenth  century  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  the  time  when  German 
characters  became  common,  under  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  Others  assume  a 
lat^  period.  Gennany  has,  as  Mr.  Breit- 
koph  observes,  but  two  national  alphabets, 
the  (so  called)  fradwr  and  the  curretrf. 
Fractur  characters  were  formed  out  of 
the  (so  calledj  new-Gothic  and  monastic 
chaiiicterB,  wnich  sprung  up  in  the  elev- 
enth century.  It  was  net  tiU  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  the  curtent  or  cursive  char- 
acters were  used  in  prmtmg.  Before  that 
time,  straight  characters  only  had  been 
used  in  printing;  but  the  elder  Aldus  Ma- 
nutiuB  (q.  v.)  made  rroes  for  the  cursive 
character:  Albert  yorer  (q.  v.)  at  last 
settled  the  proportioiis  for  the  German 
characters.  In  dipbmatics  (q.  v.L  the 
knowled^  of  the  letters  used  at  dinereot 
periods  IS  very  importanu  They  have 
been  classified,  &c. — See  La.  Abuvefte 
BvflUimaiiqvi/t;  also  Weber's  £m^  io- 
ward»  a  Htgtory  of  tkt  Art  of  Wriiing  (in 
German,  G^ttingen,  1807).— -We  have  said 
above,  that  the  alphabets  of  Europe,  and, 
in  fact,  most,  perhaps  all,  alphabets  now 
existing,  are  phonetic  (see  the  article 
China,  division  Chiru3e  Lanfuage,  Wrii- 
ing, &C.) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  articulate  sounds  are  used  to  express 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man.  We 
have  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the 
article  Voice,  and  add  here  a  synoptic  table 
of  the  English  elementary  sounds,  as  they 
really  exist  in  the  Eng^lish'  language,  how- 
ever they  may  be  written.  This  table  is 
taken  from  the  article  Smmd,  written  by 
Mr.  Herschel  for  the  EneycloptBdia  Me- 
tropoUtana.  The  syllables  which  con- 
tain the  sounds  referred  to,  are  printed  in 
italics,  where  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  are  introduced. 


5 -Rook;  Julius;  Rude;  Poor;  Womb;  Wound;  Ouvrir  (Fr.). 
'  I  w  Good ;  Cushion ;  Cuckoo;  Rund  (Germ.);  Gusto  (Ital.). 

Spurt;  Aeseri;  Dirt;  Firtue;  Dove;  IKmble;  Blood. 

Hole;  Toad. 

.  S  -  All ;  Caught ;  Or^an ;  Sought ;  Broth ;  Broad. 
*  {  .*  Hot;  Comical;  iSmmen  (G^rm.). 

5.  Hard ;  Broten  (Germ.) ;  OUirlatan  (Fr.). 

6.  Laugh ;  Task. 

7.  Lamb;  Fan;  That 

6        Hang;  Bang;  Twang. 

9.       Hare ;  Hair ;  Heir ;  Were ;  Pear ;  Hier  (Fr.) ;  Ldaea  (Germ.). 
VOL.  XIII.  24 
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W,  Lame;  Tune;  Crane;  Faint;  Xrcryman;  Meaie(Fr.);  SMklehen (Germ.). 

11.  licnipn;  Dead;  &ead\JiDy\  JBveiy;  Friend ; JBeeser (Germ.) ;  ^oigner (Fr.). 

13.  Lkmr'j  DumnMh ;  Peraerere ;  Bdieve. 

la  Paep;  Lmve-,  Believe;  S^ben  (Oenn.) ;  CoficiUe  (Fr.). 

H.  a;  nbiltu;  cipher;  the  last  vowel  and  the  first  oonac»ant 

'     TWie  DiphUumgs. 
1.  Lift ;  The  Sounds  No^  5  and  Na  13,  duned  as  rapidly  as  poasiblay  produce  our 

Kofl^sh  if  which  is  a  real  diphthong. 
3.  BfowiPloudi;  Xioiilen  (GermJ).    Tba  vowel  Sound  No.  5  quickly  followed 

by  No.  1. 
a  Oil;  E&mBD  (Germ.);  No.  4  aucoeeded  by  No.  la 
i.  Rebuke;  Yew;  You;  No.  13  succeeded  by  No.  h 

5.  Yoke;  No.  13  suoeeeded  by  No.  a 

6.  Young;  Yearn;  fleor;  Bare;  No.  13  suoeeeded  by  No.2»  more  or  less  npidiy. 

The  consonants  present  equal  eoniiuion.    difforent  or  neutnl ;  the  ftmner  two  faav- 
They  may  be  generally  arranged  in  three    ipg  a  constant  relationship  or  parafldiam 


They  may  be  { 
elaasea:  abarp 


sounds,  flat  ones,  and  in-    to  each  other,  thus: 

SuARF  CoKSONAirrs.    S.  fell,  ceB;  «.  (as  we  will  here  denote  it)  aftoaie,  aure,  adbmn 
(Germ.);  $.  thing;  F.^r^^  tnougkj  phoMUm  i  K.  kingj  eomf  qfdMr;  T.  talk; 

P.JM9NI. 

Flat  Consonahts.    Z.  zemft,  ca§emmt ;  (.  pleaMire,  jordln  (Frendi) ;  Q.  the  ft  in 

the vmrdB Hie, that, Uum;  V.mfe;  G.gaod;  D.dukei  B.haU. 
Nbi^t&ai.  Consonants.    L.  1%:  M.  tnamma;  N.  Mmny;  v.  hang;  to  which  we 

may  add  die  nasal  N  in  gnuj  JEina,  Dnieper,  which,  however,  is  not  properiy  an 

Engli^  sound ;  R.  roftie ;  H.  hard. 
Compound  Consonants.    C,  or  T^,  ekurch,  cicerone  (Its!.),  and  its  coiresronding 

flat  sound  J  or  D,  {.  }€st,  gender :  X.  extreme,  Xerxes ;  {.  exasperate,  exaft,  JCcnaa ; 

&c.  &C. 

We  have  here  a  scale  of  thirteen  simple  Boston,  added  to  his  proposed  alphabet, 
vowels  and  twenr^-one  simple  conso-  which,  aa  we  have  stated,  is  now  uk>pted 
nants,  — thirty-three  in  all, — ^which  are  the  in  some  caaes,  is  of  great  interest,  as  show- 
fewest  lettere  with  which  it  is  possible  to  ing  how  the  vowel  sounds  run  into  one 


write  English.  BuL  on  the  other  hand,  anothei^-«  subject  which  we  have  had 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  more  occasion  to  touch  upon  in  the  varioua 
voweb,  and  as  many  consonants,  making  articles  relating  to  the  vowels  in  this 
about  forty  characters  in  all,  every  known  work.  It  is  to  be  found,  together  widi 
languaffB  might  probably  be  effectually  his  alphabet,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
reduced  to  writmg,  so  as  to  preserve  an  Memoiraof  the  American  Academy  (Gam- 
exact  correspondence  between  the  writ-  bridge,  1818\,  and  is  ^iyen  below.*  Hie 
ing  and  pronunciation.  In  addition  to  this  alphab«t  itself  is  as  follows : 
table,  the  note  which  Mr.  Pickering,  of 

*  hi  eonmdering  the  several  letters  by  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  represented,  both  in  our  ofwn 
and  oUier  languages,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  each  of  them  may  be  taken  as  representing,  not  a 
sin^e  eoundL  bat  a  series  of  sounds,  which  series  will  be  more  or  less  extensive  according  to  the 
gemus  cf  different  languages;  and  it  will  be  further  observed^  that  each  series  gradnall^r  runs  mto  the 
acfjolniiir  series  (if  we  may  so  speak),  by  such  slight  and  delicate  modifications,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  smalidifiicultVj  in  many  cases,  to  qecide  in  what  part  of  anv  one  series  we  should  drop  the  vowel 
character  with  wnich  we  begin,  and  take  another  to  continue  the  sounds  of  the  next  series :  in  other 
worda,  ii  U  zc*  ^HMy  to  determine  at  what  point  one  series  ends  and  another  begins.  For  example : 
if  we  take  the  letter  a,  we  zsny  assume  the  sound  which  it  has  in  the  word  father,  as  the  middle  point 
of  a  series^  the  whole  of  which  (beginning  with  the  broad  a  in  fall,  and  ending  with  the  narrow  or 
slender  a  m  fate)  we  denote  in  E^lish  oy  this  one  character,  thus^^-FALL—FAa^— fat—pate; 
and  these  are  aO  the  sounds  in  this  series,  which  philologists  designate  in  our  own  language  by  tfiie 
one  letter.  Bat  if  we  extend  our  view  to  other  languages,  we  shaO  find  various  intermediate  sounds 
between  the  two  extremes  of  this  same  series:  for  example,  between  the  soonds  of  our  a  in/aUtadm 
ftTfWeBMtd  in  the  French  language  the  d  in  poUf  mAU,  &e.,  which  can  only  be  described,  on  paper,  as  a 
sound  between  oar  two,  and  ^cb  is  seldom  attended  to  by  foreigners  in  apeakmg  French.  Now^  if  we 
should  minately  examine  a  number  of  languages,  and  should  endeavor  to  arrange  accuratehr,  m  one 
progression,  all  the  vowel  sounds  belonging  to  this  series,  we  shooM  doubtless  cnscover  in  those  lan- 
guages many  other  rii^medifieslNnsiaterveaing  between  thedHerent  membefsof  our  English  series. 
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nUt  of  ike  JUpkabet. 

A  as  in  the  £d|^  words /or,  fathetf  dec  (But  see  the  nole  on  the  vowels.) 
B  as  in  English,  French,  &c. 
D      (the  Momey 

E  as  m  the  Enf^ish  word  fhart;  and  abo  short  e,  as  in  met,  &c. 
F  asin  English,  dec. 
G  English  g  hard,  as  m  gosie,  mie,  &c. 
H  an  aspiration  as  in  EUiclish.  £c 

I    as  in  suBwc,  maekku  (or  English  u) ;  and  also  short  t  in  him, 
K  as  in  English. 
L      (the  Mamel 
M     (ihewme). 
N      {OUsame). 

O  English  long  o,  as  in  robe ;  and  also  the  o  in  # osk,  amongf  abtmj  Slc^  which  is 
equiralent  to  the  English  short  u  m  nbf  iim,  k>c.' 

Am,  hovrew,  we  eaoaot  aecostom  oot  ears  ftudliarly  to  diatiDcniah,  nor  our  oigans  of  tpeoeh  lo  alter 


bete  tliclitljr-AArisg  soaadg,  so  we  need  no  dbtineiive  ebertelen  to  repwest 
Ikon  Id  the  eye;  batil  wilbosaAam  m  oraeties  lo  kavo  ehanelan  ftr  thi  pnKipsI  iooMif  (at  we 
nay  call  tben)  in  each  leriea,  juat  as,  in  die  priamalie  aeriei  of  eoktn,  we  mniOBt  oanahea  with  a 
few  namea  to  oenoie  one  Mincipal  shade  of  each  color,  without  fruttlessr^ 
of  theoretical  nicety^  to  oeacriDe  the  innamerable  shades  on  either  sioe 
wUeb  we  set  out  If  we  now  recur  for  a  moment  lo  die  series  above  den 
side  of  it  aseries  which  we  danote  by  the  letter  O,  and,  on  the  olfaer  side,  a  senea  whM  we  denote 
hyAeleUsriE.  hidielermerwebsginwilhlhesoiBdof  eiafMni, wMeh  aighlbewfittaBwilhaK 
or  ms  (orwilh  a  alow,  if  we  had  bean  aeeaslomed  to  write  this  word  with  that  letter,  as  w«do  the 
word  war],  and  then  we  proceed  to  the  sound  which  it  has  in  more,  till  we  airive  at  that  wUch  it  has 
in  wtove;  which  point  may  be  considered,  prectically  speakin^f  as  forming  the  end  of  one  series  and 
rofoMtli 


of  theseries,  reprasenled  a*  aboyeby  ^,  and  set  out  ftom  the  sound  which  that  letter  has  in  the  woid 
ysif,  we  enter  upon  a  series,  at  which  the  letter  JS  mav  be  caBed  the  representative,  beginnang  with  iu 
adond  in  the  word  met,  wUch  is  the  short  sound  of  a  m  /ate;  and  this  series,  proceedmgimpereepli- 
My  throiMfa  variooa  giad«tieaa,at  leagthvaaishsi  la  the  simpta,  uneqiivbcal  sound  of  «,  which  fcreign 
■atioas  denote  by  tto  thiid  vowel,  i.  The  following  table  will  periiaps  make  these  remarks  more 
inlellifibie: 


Sena  of  the  Letter  A. 


FAR 


Pkfr 


»All  "^  fAts 

B^^ofO'  ,Oe>  tmErs  aerUeafE, 

hOrs  tbEre    . 

hOrr  thEsr 

■Otr  RARIRR,  4U. 

rUi^,  dec. 


New,  in  wiita^r  the  Ubm  laagRages,  h  wm  ellan  he  Ibund  e^rtMSMly  dfliBadi  to  decide,!^ 
of  the  vowel  soaads,  lo  what  esieat,  on  each  side  of  the  principal  or  middle  paint  (as  I  have  called 
it>,  we  shall  ose  the  same  vowel  character,  or  wfasn  we  shall  have  reccune  to  tha  letter  which  is  the 
repfosentative  of  the  next  adjacent  series.    fVom  these  considerations  in  the  case  of  the  vowel  A, 
thoQKh  we  have  no  difllculty  m  usinr  it  to  denote  the  sound  of  a  in  fear,  yet,  when  we  proceed  in  the 


I  (arismg  fhwn  old  habits  m  our 
~lher  inclined  to  expreas  it  by 
yr).  it  win  be  obvieoi  Ihaithm 
^  „  ^  I  should  then  have  to  decide 

ngainy  how  &r  the  letter  o  shall  be  employed  m  that  series,  on  eaoh  side  of  its  principal  sound  of  o  in 
more.  Now  thb  broad  sound  (oio).  Ihoqgfa  Ibund  m  the  European  languages,  is  not  commooly  fepie. 
I  m  them  by  the  letter  J;  and,  therelbre,  foreigners  who  should  atlem^  to  read  any  Imfian  Ian- 
>,  in  which  the  simple  a  was  employed  lo  deaele  tha  sound  mo^  would  mevicably  be  misled,  and 
oneetheain/riAer.    It  has,  therafoie,  seemed  to  me  better,  m  an  alphabet  designed  for  yen- 


era!  use,  to  employ  aw  to  denote  this  broad  sound,  and  to  reserve  the  siasie  letter  a  to  denoU  its 
eommoo  foreign  sound,  as  in  father.  I  should  ose  cew,  and  not  ou,  because  toe  latter  has  alrea4y  the 
eoCaMishedpowerof  a  diphthong  in  the  foreign  languages,  eonivnient  to  our  diphthong  oic  m  now,  how, 
dec.,  but  aw,  being  a  combmation  not  in  comaBon  use,  would  attract  the  atienlioo  of  me  forei^  reader 
aa  a  new  character,  and  would  not  lead  him  into  error.  Mr.  Dn  PORcaan,  aAnr  mash  rs^ertiiiB,  pva- 
fois  using  a  alone  rar  dm  sound  of  me.  and  then  denoting  the  sound  of  a  mfeAtr  by  the  diphdwog  m. 
ISs  opimon  much  diminisbcs  the  conndeace  I  have  bad  u  my  own  j  but  as  my  plan  was  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  taking  the  common  European  sounds  of  die  vowels  as  die  basu  of  the  alphabet,  I  have 
tboi^  it  woidd  be  too  gieat  a  departoM  from  it,  if  I  should  gtfo  lo  the  vowel  a  any  odier  dmn  sooh 
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P  as  in  English,  &c. 

R      (the  «etme). 

S  as  in  Engltah  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

T  as  in  English,  &c. 

U  English  oo,  both  long  and  short ;  French  on. 

y  English  9,  German  ir,  Russian  &,  modern  Greek  $. 

W  as  m  English ;  French  ou. 

Y  as  in  the  English  words  yeij  yoti,  &c. 

Z  as  in  the  English,  &c. 

Acifob. 
A  as  in  cmg  (sounding  the  a  itself  as  in  faster). 
i  long^  M  in  gng  (pronouncing  the  ey,  as  in  ihmf);  and  »&or(,  as  in  the  word 

gtmetif;  I^rtuguese  an  find. 
I    fef^,  as  m  teng;  and  «&ei%  as  in  ti^;  Pormguese  ts»  final. 
O  2ofU\  as  in  aumg  (sounding  the  o»  as  in  own) ;  French  on ;  Portuguese  om  finaL 
lliis  character  will  also  be  used  for  o  short  fuuoltzeif,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
same  with  <mg  in  anumg,  as  this  latter  is  equiralent  to  ung  in  iiifi^,  &€.     See 
Walker's  /Xct,  Ptincifies,  No.  165. 
U  as  in  ooiw ;  Portuguese  inn  final. 

^  To  mese  should  be  added  a  character  for  the  nasal  aumg  or  of^,  which 
corresponds  to  our  o  in  for^  nor,  &c.  And,  as  I  have  proposed  to  denote 
this  vocal  sound,  when  not  natoKzed,  by  aw,  so  it  would  be  most  strictly  con- 
formable to  my  plan,  to  denote  the  same  vocal  sound,  when  it  is  tuutHzedj  by 
(fif  or  aif.  mat  pertiaps  the  letter  a  itself,  with  the  cedilla  (<f\  may  be  used 
without  incimvenience  for  this  broad  nasal  sound;  and  we  may  still,  in  the 
common  vowels,  reserve  the  simple  a  to  denote  the  sound  it  has  in  the  word 
father,  and  not  the  sound  of  aw.  For  it  may  be  found,  that  the  first  nasal  sound 
m  this  table  is  not  common  in  the  Indian  languages ;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
beat  to  use  the  simple  ^  for  the  broad  nasal  here  mentioned. 

D^kOumgs. 
Ai    ESnglish  t  in  pint, 

Au   English  aw  in  haw,  now,  &c.^  and  au  in  our. 
IV    English  u  in  pvrt ;  French  totk 
Tu    to  be  used  at  the  beginning,  as  tu  may  be  in  the  middle,  of  words. 

Aiditiantd  Can»onania, 

DJ,  DSH,  or  DZH,  English  j  and  df^  in  judge;  French  d^, 

DH .  as  in  the  English  words  Dbw,  thai;  the  4  of  the  modem  Greeks. 

D8,  Ds;  T8,  Tz,  English  (»  in  the  proper  name  Betov;  German  and  Italian  x ;  Ger- 
man c  before  the  vowels  e  and  t;  Polish  c  before  all  the  vowels; 
Russian  Tsi,  These  four  compounds  bemg  neariy  alike  (as  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau  justly  observes  to  me),  the  ear  of  ttie  writer  must  direct  him 
which  to  use,  as  the  respective  consonants  predominate. 

OH, See  iUk,  below. 

.  ez,  or  es,  Englirii  x  in  example,  exact. 

Bw,  English  uh  in  what,  when, 

KH,  guttunil,  like  the  Greek  x;  Spanish  x,  g  and  f;  German  ch;  Dutch  gk,  I 
have  given  the  preference  to  kh  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  this 
ffuttural  sound ;  but  ^,  pronounced  as  the  Irish  do  in  their  name 
Dn^heda,  &c.,  may  oe  better  in  certain  cases  where  this  guttural 
partakes  more  of  the  fial  sound,  g,  than  of  the  sharp  x>ne,  k.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  gh  has  been  already  used  in  some  of  the  books 
printed  for  Uie  use  of  the  Indians. 

K8,  English  X  in  noxtm,  exereCie. 

KSH, xt  in  coffiplexum;  xm  in  luxury.    The  formation  of  this  combination 

would  ne  obvious ;  but  as  the  sound  is  actually  often  used  in  the  Del- 
aware language,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  notice  it. 

xw,  English  qu. 
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LTyOrUt  ■  >  .  MimbeEoriiihwwdiltdfyttrrf;  French/ iiiowtgfe;8paPMhg;  Por- 

tttgiMM  ft;  lialiaii  gl  before  t. 
HTyOrin,  ...  as  in  the  Eoflish  pn^ier  name  Buityon,  and  the  words  onUn, 

TS» .  in  the  Engliah  woid  thm;  Greek  ^. 

^1 See  dir,  above. 

nBf  ......  Engliah  dk  in  cAisr ;  Bpanieh  eh  in  mucA;  Italian  c  before  €  and  t; 

Gennan  i$tk:  Rtuaian  if. 

wTt aa  in  the  ]>elaware  lanfuage. 

!■» aa  sinfkiuwrt;  Frendi  and  Portugueae  j;  Polish  z,  widi  a  comma 

«f«rii(i). 

WniTUfe  Paxf s.  (See  Pen$j  WritmgA  kinodom  of  the  western  part  of  Germa- 
Wnr-NncK  (ywvr  tcrqmOa) ;  a  amall  ny,  oounded  fay  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and 
European  bird,  related  to  and  having  Baden  on  the  west,  and  bordering  on  lake 
some  of  the  habits  of  the  woodpeckers ;  Constance  on  the  south.  It  is  of  an  ob- 
bul  the  tail  is  soft,  and  cannot  serve  in  lonffform,  extending  from  Ion.  8^  to  10<^ 
any  way  asa  support;  and  it  never  strikes  d(X  £.,  and  from  lat  45^  36^  to  49^45^  N. 
the  bant  of  trees  with  its  bill  It  also  It  forms  part  of  the  old  circle  of  Suabia, 
difleis  widely  in  its  appearance,  the  plu-  and  covers  an  area  of  7240  square  miles. 
mage  being  mottled  somewhat  in  the  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  whip-poor-  Neckar,  the  Schwarzwakl,  the  Danube 
win.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  nabit  and  the  Jaxt,  with  a  population,  in  1829, 
of  twiatmg  its  neck  in  a  singukr  man-  of  1,562,033  souls,  of  whom  IJSO^O 
ner.  were  Germans,  2400  Waldenses^  and 
Wujurix.AS.  (See  Uffiku,)  9100  Jews.  The  religion  of  the  great 
WuKMSEE,  Dagobert  Siffismond,  count  majority  of  the  pec^le  is  Protestant :  mere 
von,  Austrian  general  field-marshal,  was  are,  aim,  478,444  Catholics.  There  is 
bom  of  a  rich  Alsatian  fiunily,  in  1724»  one  university  at  Tiibmj[en,  with,  in  1830, 
and,  having  eariy  entered  the  Austrian  887  students ;  and  there  m  also  a  consider- 
aervioe,  was  engaged  through  the  whole  able  number  of  lyceums,  gymnasia  and 
of  the  seven  yean'  war ;  at  the  close  of  hiffh  schools,  with  2187  common  schools 
which  he  held  the  rank  of  major.  In  the  ( foUucHuUn],  The  chief  town  and  rojral 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  (see  Bo-  residence  is  Stuttgart,  with  a  population 
vana),  he  commanded  an  army  m  Bohe-  of  31,000 :  the  other  principal  places  are 
mia,and,in  1779  (Jan.  18),  gained  some  Ulm  (12,049),  Reutlingen  (IO48O),  HeiU 
advantagea  over  the  Pruanans  at  Habel-  bronn,  Ttibingen,  HaU,  Esslinsen,  Lud- 
echwerd.  The  peace  of  Teschen  (q.  v.)  vrigsburg,  RoUienburg  and  Gmund.  The 
soon  after  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  On  great  naniral  features  of  this  countiy  are 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  against  two  ranges  of  mountains,  one  called  the 
France,  Wurmser  commanded  a  division  Mack  Forest,  or  Sch  warzwald,  extending 
of  the  Austrian  arr^^,  and  passed  the  alonff  the  western  frontier,  the  other  calf 
Rhine  March  31,  1798.  After  gaining  ed  tne  Suabian  or  Wftrtembeig  Alp,  an 
acme  unimportant  advantages,  he  was  insulated  range  of  rocky  bills,  destitute 
compelled  to  recross  the  Rnine,  towards  of  wood,  beginning  at  Rotweil,  and  trav^ 
the  close  of  the  vean  and  was  recalled  ersing  the  kmgdom  in  a  north-east  direc- 
from  his  command.  In  August,  1795,  he  tion.  On  these  loAy  tracts,  the  climate 
rejoined  the  armv,  and  captured  jWanheim  is  cold  and  bleak ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Nov.  22.  In  the  summer  of  the  next  country  is  agreeabl^  diversified  with  hills 
year,  he  took  the  command  of  the  arHoy  of  moderate  elevation,  and  pleasant  val- 
of  Italy,  and  forced  his  way  to  Mantua,  leys,  which  enjoy  a  mikl  and  pleasant  cK- 
into  which  he  threw  himself  Sept  30.  mate.  The  principal  rivets  are  the  Dan- 
Here  he  was  finidly  obliged  to  surrender  ube  and  Neckar,  also  the  Enz,  Muhr, 
to  the  French  troops,  after  a  siege  of  nine  Kocker,  Jaxt  and  Tauber.  Wfirtemberg, 
months.  Afler  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  with  the  exception  of  the  two  mountain- 
was  anpointed  to  the  command  in  Hun-  ous  ranses,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
gary,  out  died  before  he  could  leave  Vi-  best  cultivated  parts  of  Germany.  It 
enna,  of  the  consequence  of  his  priva-  produces  the  variouskindsofgrain;  wine, 
tions  and  Bufferings  in  Mantua,  in  the  the  best  qualities  known  abroad  under 
summer  of  1797.  the  name  of  the  Neckar  wme ;  fruits  of 
WuRTEMBERfl,  or  Wirtxmbem;  a  various  kinds.  The  minerals  are  iron, 
24  • 
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Bilker,  copper,  coal  and  poroehdn.  The 
Black  Forest  produces  abundance  of  pine 
and  fir,  considerable  quantities  of  wnich 
are  exported.  The  revenue,  in  1830, 
amounted  to  97,887,145    guilders;    the 


teet  This  branch  of  revenue  w«8«haf|^ 
with  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
Separate  from  this  was  the  income  of  the 
patrimonial  esOites  of  the  family.  Such 
a  separation  is  seldom  found  elsewhere^ 


expenditure  to  27,868,136  guUders,  the    especially  at  so  early  a  period.  Taxes  were 
public  debt  to  28,604^350.    The  standing    to  be  raised  only  when  the  revenue  '—- 
army,  in  time  of  war,  is  composed  of 
16,8^4  men,  the  peace  establishment,  of 
4906,  the  contingent  to  the  forces  of  the 
Qerman  confederation,  of  13,955.    The 
king  of  Wiirtemberg  has  the  sixth  vote 
in  the  Crerman  diet,  and  four  votes  in  the 
plenum.    The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional  monarchy :   the  cMistitution  was 
adopted  Sept  25, 1819.    T^e  king  shares 
the  legislative  power,  and  the  right  of  im- 
posinff  taxes,  with  the  estates,  which  con- 
sist of  two  chambers  or  houses,  and  pos- 
sesses the  entire  executive  power.     The 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  males,  passes  to 
the  females.  The  upper  chamber  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the 
heads  of  the  mediadzed  families,  and  of 
members  called  to  at  by  Ae  king.    The 
lower  chamber,  or  chamber  of  deputies, 
is  composed  of  tWrteen  deputies,  chosen 


insuffieient.  This  state  of  things  b^gan 
with  count  Ulrich,  who  acquired  distinc- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. (Germany  was  then  without  a  head. 
The  kings  and  emperors  of  Germany, 
from  the  death  of  Frederic  II  (q.  v.)  to 
Rodolph  of  Hapsbui^  (q.  v.),  were  mere 
shadows.  Ulrich  died  in  1265.  His 
successor,  count  Eberhard,  doubled  the 
ns  which  he  had  received  from 
fadier.  He  had  many  feuds  with 
the  emperors  Rodolph,  Adolpbus  of 
Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Austria.  The  em- 
peror Henry  of  Luxemburg  put  him  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  he  was 
attacked  from  all  sides,  so  that  he  fled  to 
the  margrave  of  Baden.  But  Henry  VII 
died  in  Italy,  and  Eberhard  recovered  all 
that  he  bad  lost  His  son  Ulrich  pur- 
chased new  territories,  among  which  was 
Tiibingen.     (q.  v.)     His  son  Eberhard 

all  over 


by  the  nobility,  who  have  the  right  of    der  Gretner^  a   kmght  known  a] 
iudicial  iurisdiction,  six  deputies  of  the    Germany,  purchased,  during  his  reign, 

•*•  ^       •        -  -^    from  1344  to  1392,  about  twenty  towns 

in  whole  or  in  part,  and  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, &C.,  and  maintained  what  he  had 
acquired  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
free  imperial  cities  of  Suabia.    His  suc- 


clergy,  deputies  of  seven  towns,  and 
deputies  of^  the  sixty-three  bailiwics  of  tiie 
kingdom.  The  reigning  king,  William  I, 
born  1781,  ascended  the  throne  in  1816. 
By  his  third  wife  he  has  one  son,  Fred- 
eric, the  crown  prince,  or  heir  apparent, 
bom  1823.  His  predecessor  on  the  tiirone 
was  Frederic,  declared  king  of  Wiirtem* 
berg  in  1805. 

WMtwherg,  History  of.    The  origin         „  _^  .       r      o 

of  tiie  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  more  convents  and  free  cities  when  they  found 
property  Wirtemberg,*  is  as  follows.  Lords  opportunity.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the 
of  Wiirtemberg  ai^  first  mentioned  to-  gradual  lise  of  this  family  was  the  cir- 
"    •  .     «  .       .         .         cumstance  that  its  territory  remuned  un- 

divided. The  first  division  took  place  in 
1442 ;  but  it  lasted  only  to  1482,  and,  by 
the  treaty  of  MOnsingen,  in  the  same 


cessors  continued  to  increase  theu- pos- 
sessions almost  down  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Wiirtemberg  territories  into  a  duchy, 
profiting  by  the  spendthrift  habits  of  their 
neighbors,  and  seizing  the  wealtii  of  the 


ward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century : 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury this  family  seldom  appears ;  but  from 

that  time,  the  Suabian  histoiyis  full  of  ^  . .     -     -  .        , 

their  conquests  and  compacts.  Tlie  counts    year,  the  indivisibility  of  the  temtonr  be 


of  Wurtemberg  were'  not,  like  other 
counts  of  the  empire,  originally  officers 
of  the  emjieror.  They  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  extensive  domains,  and,  by 
way  of  honor,  called  counts*  The  empe- 
rors infeoffed  them  at  a  later  period. 
Besides  the  revenue  which  they  derived 
from  their  estates,  they  received  a  con- 
siderable income  from  convents,  towns 
and  villages,  which  they  agreed  to  pro- 

*  Wortemberg  was  orijpoally  the  name  of  a 
castle  near  Stuttgart  Hence  it  became  the  name 
of  a  fiimily,  then  of  a  duchy,  and  at  last  of  a 
kmgdom. 


came  a  &mily  law.  'The  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, in  1495,  made  it  a  duchy ;  and 
Wiirtemberg  became  now  the  name  of  a 
countr}\    The  dukes  soon  acquired  im- 

g>rtance  as  members  of  the  empire.  To 
berhard,  the  same  duke  who  made  the 
family  law  just  mentioned,  the  people  of 
Wiirtemberg  owe  the  first  steps  towards 
a  constitution  foimded  upon  compact. 
Eberhard  had,  in  consequence  of  a  family 
quarrel,  convoked  deputies  of  the  citizens 
for  the  settlement  of  public  affairs,  in  1482. 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  solemnly  stipulat- 
ed that  every  thing  done  in  future  by  the 
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nik»  of  Wtoemberff  fixr  the  advantace 
of  the  cotmay,  shoula  be  done  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  prelates,  couneeUon 
and  deputiefl.    The  country  nobility  was 
excluded  at  ita  own  deaire.    Lutheraniaai 
waa  incrodiiced  under  Christopher  (q.  v.), 
and  thnNighhim  aud  his  successon  the 
« permanent  delegationfl^  (standing  com- 
imttaea)  and  the  separate  treasury  acquired 
completeaeas  and  stability.    Frederic,  at 
the  begiimingof  the  seTcnteenth  century, 
and  donrles,  in  the  middle  of  the  ei^- 
teentb,  attempted  to  oyertum  the  conati* 
tution,  but  in  vain.    It  was  not  till  1806, 
that  the  government  became  on  absolute 
monarchy,  after  the  constitution  had  lost 
much  of  Its  efficacy  and  estimation  in  the 
lastt  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles.    The 
thir^  yeara^  war,  so  ruinous  to  all  Ger- 
many,   was   particularly    disestious    to 
Wurtemberg.    Between  1634  and  1641, 
the  population  sunk  from  about  390,000 
men  to  48,000.    AU  who  were  able  left 
the  countnr:   great  numbers  were  de- 
stroyed in  battle  or  by  ftunine  and  pesti- 
lence: towns  and  villages  lay  deserted 
and  in  ruins.    To  the  Swedes,  under  the 
goTomment  of  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem, 
and  to  the  Swedish  mioisters  at  Osna- 
briiek,  Wilbrtemberg  owes  her  restoration, 
which  was  eftected  by  the  peace  of  West- 
^ulia.  (q.  V.)     But  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV  was  also  a  time  of  great  suffering 
for  this  countty;  MehKiw  and  other  mon- 
sten,  burned  and  devastated  it.    During 
the  reign  of  duke  Louis,  W(irtemberg 
was  under  the  government  of  a  mistress, 
like  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
From  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
country  was  free  from  foreign  enemies. 
Only  once,  in  the  second  SUesiau  war, 
foreign  troops  marehed  through  it ;  and 
duke   Charles   took  part  with   Austria 
against  Prussia  in  the  tliird  Silesian  war, 
vnth  the  hope  of  being  assisted  by  that 
power  in  suppressiDg  the  chamlier  of 
deputies.    But   his  attempt  at  absolute 
power  was  defeated  by  the  aulic  council 
of  the  empire,  under  the  guarantee  of 
Prussia,  Hanover  and  Denmark,  and  the 
government  became  still  more  limited. 
The  duke  at  once  changed  the  character 
of  his  administration,  diminished  the  ex- 
pense of  his  court,  and,  during  the  last 
half  of  his  reign,  did  much  ^)od.    He 
patronised  arts  and  sciences,  though  in  a 
somewhat  military  manner.    The  Charles 
academy  (see   Sdbitter,  and  Donneefter) 
was  founaed  by  him.    The  population 
rose  to  600,000.     The  religion  of  the 
country  had  suffered  by  the  circumstance 


that,  from  1733  to  1707,  the  princes  were 
Catholic.  Under  tlie  reign  of  duke 
Cliarks  Alexander,  a  Jew,  named  Ste. 
mined  the  finances,  of  which  he  was  min- 
ister, lie  was  hanaed  by  CharieB's  suc- 
cessor. Through  a  Pruarian  princess,  tlie 
mother  of  Frederic  Eugene,  Ftotestantism 
became  agaui  the  religion  of  the  rulers. 
During  the  government  of  Frederic,  the 
French  republic  took  possession  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  repeatedly  occupied  the 
duchy.  His  son,  subseouently  kinc  Fred- 
eric 1,  was  indemnified  by  an  additional 
territory,  containinff  12,000  inhabitants. 
He  himself  was  made  elector,  (q.  v.)  In 
1805,  he  took  part  with  France  in  the 
war  with  Austria;  in  return  for  which 
he  was  made  king,  with  sovereign  power, 
and  received  an  addition  to  his  territory, 
which  gave  him  200,000  new  subjects. 
As  soon  as  the  empire  was  dissolved,  the 
new  king  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  (see  the  article), 
and,  as  such,  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of 
France,  except  that  with  Spain.  Subse- 
quendy  to  the  last  war  between  France 
and  Austria  (1809),  the  popukition  of  the 
kingdom  was  increased  to  1,350,000. 
After  the  downfiUl  of  the  French  empire, 
the  king  secured  all  his  acquisitions  by 
ioininff  the  allies.  Since  1815,  Wiirtem- 
berg, though  a  small  khigdom,  has  formed 
one  of  the  larger  states  of  the  Germanic 
confederacy.  Frederic  I  was  a  tyrant, 
and  that  to  a  degree  which  is  rare  at  the 

E resent  time ;  yet,  like  many  other  t3rrant8, 
e  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  judicioudy 
promoted  the  good  of  hw  subjects,  where 
it  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  objects. 
He  died  in  1816,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William  I.  When  Frederic  I 
assumed  the  royal  title,  in  1806,  he  de- 
clared himself  absolute  sovereisn.  The 
peace  of  Presburg  (q.  v.)  made  him  such 
m  fiict.  The  people  of  Wtirtember^,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
took  the  oath  of  unconditional  obedience, 
instead  of  the  former  constitutional  oath. 
Only  two  or  tliree  persons  made  some 
opposition.  But  when  the  king  went,  hi 
lol4,  to  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  some 
voices  demanded  the  old  constitution. 
At  this  congress,  the  king,  supported  by 
Bavaria,  opposed  Prusda  and  Hanover, 
which  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  representative  estates 
throuffhout  Germany.  But  he  soon  de- 
clared that  he  intended  to  give  a  new 
constitution,  and  ofiered  one  in  1815 ;  but 
it  was  rejected.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  demanded  the  old  constitution, 
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and  laid  partieular  strBw  on  the  compaet 
which  it  recognieed  between  the  people  and 
the  monarch.  Alter  the  auliject  had  been 
long  under  diaeiiirion,  Frederic  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  the  whole  matter 
abort ;  but  death  prevented  him.  A  eon« 
atitution  waa  at  last  agreed  to  by  king 
WilHam,  September  96,  1819.  It  ia 
ibunded  on  compact  (See  CandiMUm,) 
The  outlinea  are  given  in  the  preceding 


•"X^u 


rtTRBBURe^  Oaard-Dvcbt  or,  has 
been,  amoe  1814,  a  part  of  the  kiocdom 
of  Bavaria.  The  mnner  biahopiTc  of 
WiirKburg  ww  founded  aa  early  as  741, 
when  Burchaid  waa  appointed  the  fint 
bishop,  by  St.  Bonifltoe,  and  the  Frankiah 
kintf  endowed  the  church  with  some 
landi  which  were  subsequently  much 
increased  by  granii  flpom  the  emperon, 
and  other  acquisitions  made  by  the  bish- 
ops, until  the  principality  of  WArzbiHg 
was  formed.  A  duke  of  Saxony.  Sigia- 
mond,  having  been  elected  bishop  of 
Wflizburg  in  1440,  his  successors  bore 
the  tide  of  dukes  of  Frmnconia.  The 
archbidiopof  Mavence  was  the  spiritual 
superior  of  the  bishop  of  WArsbuig,  even 
after  the  mnt  of  the  archiepiscopd  dig- 
nity, in  1753,  to  the  latter,  whose  tiw 
was  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
bishop  of  Wflrzburg,  and  duke  of  Fian- 
conia.  The  biahopric  comprised  1840 
square  milea,  with  250,000  mhabitants; 
and  the  annual  income  of  the  bishop 
amounted  to  500,000  guilders.  Bv  the 
articles  of  the  peace  of  Luneville  (q.  v.)^ 
the  bishopric  of  W&rzbuK,  with  the  other 
"immediate"  ecclesiastical  possessions  in 
Germany,  were  given  to  Bavaria  as  an 
indemnity  for  her  lost  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dis- 
tricts, amountioflrto  318  square  miles,  and 
containing  37,000  inhabitants,  given  to 
other  princes.  The  last  prince-bisbop 
was  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Wfirz- 
burg  by  an  annual  pension  of  60,000 
guilders,  besides  receiving  30.000  guilders 
as  coadjutor  of  the  prince-bisnop  of  Bam- 
berg. By  the  peace  of  Presburg  (q.  v.), 
concluded  December  36,   1805,  Wfirz- 


ceived  in  1803,  with  the  dignity  of  elector, 
to  Austria;  and  the  electoral  title  passed 
over  to  Wiirzburff.  Bavaria  was  com- 
pensated for  the  loss.  September  30, 
1806,  the  new  elector  jmned  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine  (see  that  article!  and 
assumed  the  title  of  grand^duke  of  wfirz- 
burg.    The  events  of  1817,  and  the  ar- 


of  the  oonmsi  of  VieiiBa, 
new  changes.  The  grand-dnke 
received  back  hkhereditaiy  Slate  of  Tus- 
cany, and  Wfinburff  was  nssoted  to 
Bavaria.  The  gran^uchy  of  Wfax- 
burg  fonning,  at  present,  a  part  of  ibm 
Bavarian  ckcle  of  the  Lower  Manie,  con- 
tains 1900  square  milsB,  widi  39(MW0 
faihabitantB, mostly Catholiea.  Thecooi- 
tiy  is  level,  but  surrounded  on  jdiree  sides 
by  chams  of  mountains.  The  Maine 
peases  throudi  a  great  part  of  it  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  mnch 
grain :  the  vine  is  particulariy  cultivalad 
on  the  hills  of  the  valley  of  the  M aine. 
The  best  sorts  of  wine  made  are  the 
Stein  wine  and  the  Leisten  wine,  which 
are  produced  only  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ttie  capital,  and  briM  considenUe 
sums  into  the  country,  which  is  not  rich 
in  minerals,  and  has  fow  manuftcturea. 
Wiirzburg,  the  fortified  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy,  with  1970  houses,  and 
91,800  inhabitants  (Ion.  9^  55^  E.,  lat  49" 
46^  N.),  has  a  fine  situation,  occu|nriitf 
bodi  banks  of  the  Maine,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridce  540  feet  long.  Among 
the  puhho  bttilcBngs  is  the  palaee  of  the 
former  prince-bishops,  bulk  m  1720^  with 
a  beaunfiil  garden ;  at  present  generally 
occupied  by  the  queen  oowager  of  Bava- 
ria. The  exteosive  and  rich  Julius  hos- 
pital, conducted  in  an  excellent  manner, 
with  which  ia  ooimecied  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomicai 
theaon,  ^d  various  collections,  is  well 
known.  Among  the  churches  are  the 
laige  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  bishop  Barchard,  in  the  eighth 
century,  but  entirely  rebuilt  in  1043 ;  the 
elegant  new  minster;  the  university 
church,  with  an  observatoiy  on  the  tower ; 
&c  WCirzburg  coniains  many  other 
fine  buildings,  public  snd  private.  It  baa 
a  gymnasium,  a  oenoal  school  of  indos- 
tcy,  a  school  for  midwives^  a  swimming 
school,  an  institution  for  the  Mind,  several 
seminaries,  the  orthopedic  ((l  v.)  Caroline 
-institute,  a  veterinaiy  aebcKM,  and  a  uni- 
versity, of  which  we  shall  speak  below. 
It  has  also  manufecturea  of  woollen  clotha, 
looking-idasses,  leather,colors,glauber  salt, 
tobacco,  &c.  The  navigation  on  the  Maine 
is  considerable.  Without  the  city  is  the 
citadel  of  Marienbeig,  on  a  hill  400  feet 
high.  From  a  part  of  this  height,  called 
the  LmU  (ListJ,  comes  the  fiuwNis  Leis- 
ten wine,  and  m>m  the  Steinberg  (atone- 
mountain),  also  near  the  city,  c(»nes  the 
Stein  wine.  The  whole  space  occimied 
by  the  vineyards  around  the  city  is  7000 
acres.    Not  far  firom  here,  in  the  former 
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coDTent  of  the  CiacerciaiM^  is  the  manu- 
iaetoiy  of  ^wer  wintifig-praflBes,  by 
Menra.  K6mg  and  Bauer,  who  iDvented 
die  steam  press  in  London— «n  old  eon- 
vent  has  been  converted  into  a  manufto- 
tory  of  power  presses ! — The  univernty 
of  Wftrzburg  was  fbiinded  bv  the  fifty- 
fifth  bishop,  in  the  rear  1403,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Bologna ;  but  it  soon 
sunk  into  decay.  In  1583,  it  was  re- 
established by  a  bishop  Julius,  who  is 
iustly  considered  the  true  founder.  After 
him  the  miiversity  is  called  Mitu  Med- 
icine has  always  flouriahed  in  this  insd- 
tution,  and  mainly  contributed  to  ita 
reputation,  whilst  theology  and  philoso- 
phy were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
Jesuits,  until  the  abolition  of  the  order. 
Many  distinguiahed  scholars  have  been 
profeasors  here ;  and,  when  WCirzbuiv 
was  ceded  to  Bavaria,  the  government  of 
that  coimtry  invited  many  eminent  men 
to  fill  its  duurs.  It  also  established  a 
Protestant  theological  ftu;uhy.  But  the 
changes  which  we  have  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  were  hiffh^ 
injurious  to  ttie  institution,  and,  in  1809, 
it  waa  reoiganized  accordinff  to  the  views 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  had  remained 
fiur  behind  the  q>int  of  the  time.  But 
when  Wi&rabiuv  was  reunited  with  Ba- 
varia, a  new  life  was  given  to  this  in- 
stimtion.  In  1818,  Bavaria  received  a 
constitution ;  and  the  university  baa  dis- 
tinguiBhed  itself  by  the  cultivation  of 
constitutional  law,  which,  however,  baa 
found  no  frvor  with  government  Since 
1814,  the  number  of  smdenls  has  been 
genenlly  from  650  to  700;  sometimes 
more.  The  foreign  students,  about  150 
in  number,  are  mosdy  connected  with 
the  medical  focultv.  In  1831,  a  profos- 
aomhip  of  French  law  was  established  for 
the  Bavarian  subjects  of  the  circle  of  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a  focul^  fi>r  teaching 
political  ec<momy.  The  library  contains 
above  100,000  volumes.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  carried  the  whole  libraiy  which  he 
found  there  to  Sweden.  We  should  also 
mention  the  musical  institute,  in  which 
instmction  is  given  cratis  in  singing  and 
playing.  The  schooI-masterB  of  Bavaria 
are  here  Lustructed  in  music.  The  Ba- 
varian government  seems  to  patronise 
the  new  universinr  of  Munich  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  Wibzbuig. 

Wtat,  sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished 
courtier  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII,  son  of 
air  Henry  Wyat,  master  of  the  jewel  of- 
fice,  was  bom  in  1508;  at  AUington  cas- 
tle, in  the  county  of  Kent,  the  seat  of  the 
family.    He  commenced  his  academical 


education  at  Cambridge,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  Oxfoid,  ami,  on  quittmg  the 
university,  went  on  his  travels  to  the  con- 
tinent On  his  return  to  England,  he  ap- 
peared at  court,  where  the  reputation  he 
bad  already  acquired  as  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
introduced  Inm  to  the  notice  of  Henry, 
who  knighted  him,  and  retained  him  about 
his  person.  In  the  afilair  respecting  the 
king's  divorce  firom  quera  Catharine,  sir 
Thomas  narrowly  escaped  losing  the  roy- 
al fiivor,  by  an  indiscreet  expression  of  hie 
opinions  on  the  subject ;  but,  finding  how 
the  business  must  terminate,  he  had  sufll- 
cieni  pliability  of  dii^Mwition  to  veer  about 
in  tiine,  and,  by  a  fiicetious  remark  on  the 
possilMlity  of  *<a  man's  repenting  his  sine 
without  tne  leave  of  the  court  of  Rome,'' 
so  met  the  king's  humor,  that  his  influence 
increased  rather  than  sufilered  any  dimi- 
nution. He  was  subsequendy  empk>yed 
on  several  diplomatic  missions  to  dmerent 
powers,  and  died  in  1541.  His  poetical 
works,  which  consist  principally  of  love 
elegies,  odes,  &c,  and  a  metrical  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  were  published  in  con- 
junction vrith  those  of  his  contemporary 
and  personal  firiend,  the  earl  of  Suirev. 
They  evince  more  elegance  of  thought 
than  imaj^ation,  while  his  mode  of  ex- 
IMreasion  is  ftr  more  artificial  and  labored 
than  that  of  his  friend.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  sir  Thomas  Wjrat 
who  headed  an  insurrection  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary. 

Wtcbsauet,  William,  one  of  the  wits 
and  dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  genUeinan  of 
Cleve,  in  Shropshire,  iriiere  he  was  bom 
about  1640.  After  receiving  a  school  ed- 
ucation, he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
embraced  the  Cathcrfic  reli|pon.  He  re- 
turned to  Cngland  a  short  time  before  the 
restoration,  and,  resuming  Protestantism, 
wa^  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left 
vrithout  a  degree,  and  took  chambers  in 
the  Middle  Temple.  He  paid,  however, 
little  attention  U>  the  law,  but  became  a 
man  of  fashion  on  the  town,  and  made 
himself  known,  in  1672,^  as  the  author  of 
Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St  James's  Park,  a 
comedy.  This  piece  brought  him  into 
much  notice :  he  became  a  favorite  of  the 
meretricious  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
was  much  regarded  by  Villiers,  the  witty 
and  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
made  him  captain-lieutenant  in  his  own 
company,  and  one  of  his  equerries,  or 
masters  of  the  hone.  He  was  likewise  in 
mat  favor  with  the  king  himself;  but  he 
lost  the  king's  countenance  by  a  clan- 
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desdne  msniage  with  tiie  comMMi  of 
Droyheda,  a  young,  rieh  and  beautiful 
wMow,  whoab  jealousy  embittered  their 
union.  At  her  death,  she  settled  her  for- 
tune upon  him ;  but,  hiatkle  being  dnput- 
ed,  the  coats  of  law  and  other  encum* 
braacea  produced  embairassment,  which 
ended  in  arreat  Be  remained  in  con- 
finement mvea  yean,  until  releaaed  by 
Jamea  II,  who  waa  so  pleaaed  with  his 
comedy  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  that  he  order- 
ed his  debts  to  be  paid,  and  added  a  pen- 
sion of  iKlOOper  annum.  Wveberiey^moct' 
esty  rendermg  him  unwiuiag  to  diseloaa 
the  whole  that  he  owed,  he  ml  remain- 
ed Involred  until  the  dMh  of  hk  ftther, 
whose  estate  descended  to  him,  but  with 
considerable  limitadon,  which  preirented 
him  raising  money  on  it  He^  however, 
discovered  an  expedient,  by  marryng,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-fiye,  a  yonoff  gemle- 
woman  with  a  fortune  of  £1500,  whom 
he  recompenaed  with  a  good  j<mimre.  He 
died  about  fifteen  days  after  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  nuptiab,  in  1715,  enjoining  lus 
wifi»  not  to  take  an  old  man  mr  her  asc- 
end husband.  Besides  the  plays  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  the  comediea  of  tba 
Gentleman  Dancing-Masler,  and  GkNmtry 
Wife,  and  a  volume  of  poem%  printed  in 
1660.  The  correspondence  between  him 
and  Pope,  then  a  youth,  is  pihited  in  the 
collection  of  that  poet'a  letteis.  lie  is 
now  only  remeoEibered  as  a  dramatist,  and 
that  principally  by  his  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Country  Wife,  the  krtler  of  wiaich  is  bet- 
ter known  by  the  title  of  the  Coimcrir 
Girl— a  name  giren  to  a  modem  adapta- 
tion, which  geta  rid  of  nmch  obyectiona^ 
ble  coarwneaiL  His  Plain  Dealer  m«r  be 
deemed  an  Enidirii  countemft  of  tfM 
Misanthrope  of  floli^re,  dispnnripff  more 
license,  with  considerable  wit,  humor, 
and  comic  ferce  of  character.  The  Post- 
humous Works  of  Wycherley,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  were  puMMied  by  Theobald, 
in  1736. 

Wtcliffx.    (Beemek^.) 

WnzHAM,  Wilham  o^  bubopof  MTm- 
chester,  and  lord  high  chanceQor  of  ESag- 
land,  a  distingulsbed  prelate  of  the  feur- 
teenth  century,  was  bom  at  Wykefaam,a  Til- 
lage in  Hampshire,  in  1924,of  renectaUe 
parents,  but  so  poor  that,  but  for  the  liber- 
alilt^  of  thelordofthemanorofWykeham, 
a  libeFal  education  would  have  been  be- 
vond  his  reach.  On  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  he  became  private  secretaiy 
to  his  patron,  and  was  by  him  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  Edward  III.  In 
1356,  Edward  appointed  him  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  Windsor  castle,  as 


surveyor  of  the  works.  (See  IRndfsr.) 
On  one  of  the  toweis  he  put  an  inscri|>- 
tion,  This  made  W^rkeham.  Hisenemien 
exeiaimedagainsthispresumpdon.  Wyke- 
ham,  however,  assured  the  Ring  that  he 
had  mtended  to.  ultimate,  that  his  dili- 
gence in  forwarding  the  building  had 
reiaed  him,  through  the  favor  of  his 
nrinoe,  to  lus  present  rank.  Wykeham, 
iiaving  taken  noly  oideraL  rose  rapidly  to 
the  t^est  digniues  in  cnureli  and  state. 
In  13^  he  was  elevated  to  the  rich  see 
(^  Wmchester,  and,  in  1367,  reached  the 
Inghest  point  of  his  career,  the  chancel- 
lorship of  EngfauxL  This  ofilce  he  dis- 
oharged  with  great  ability  nearljr  four 
years^  distinguisning  himself  by  his  or- 
derlv  management  of  his  diocese,  and  1^ 
his  disinleresledness  in  dedicating  a  Itarfge 
portion  of  hk  temperalitiea  to  the  im- 
prevement  of  his  cathedral,  and  the  feon- 
dation  of  a  gramnaar  school  at  Winefafis- 
ter,  which  still  exists  as  a  monument  of 
his  mnrnficenoe.  (See  WuieheHer.)  In 
1371,  a  party  at  court,  opposed  to  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  influence  of  die  cler- 
gy, and  headed  by  John  of  Gaant,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  succeeded  inposoadingthe 
parliament  that  bis  power  was  too  great 
for  a  subject;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  seakk  For  the  reBssiader  of 
this  reign,  be  continued  apart  &om  the 
court,  consoled  for  his  disgrace  by  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  On  the  acees- 
sion  of  Richard,  he  was  rsstored  to  bia 
dignities  and  emohimenta.  In  1386,  he 
eomfdeted  his  noble  foundation  of  New 
eofiege,  Odbid.  In  the  chapel  belong- 
ing to  this  establishment,  his  crosier,  or 
pastoral  sta^  is  still  meserved,  supposed 
to  be  the  on^  one  in  England.  Scarce^ 
was  this  codege  finished,  when  he  com- 
menced erectina  another  at  Winchester, 
which  he  also  lived  to  see  finished.  In 
1391,  he  resigned  the  chancellorship.  His 
death  took  ptaoe  in  1404.  (See  his  lAfe. 
Hr  Lowth ;  and  Mihier^  Mdonfqf  fFm- 

WnmiuM,  sir  WilHam,  an  eminent 
English  senator  and  statesman,  was  bora 
at  Orehard-Wyndham,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1687.  His  ftther,  of  the  same  name, 
had  been  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Christ-church,  Oxfoid.  On 
quitting  the  universttf,  be  made  the  tour 
of  the  continent  andf,  on  his  return,  was 
chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Somerset  He  soon  became  conspicu- 
ous as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  tlie 
bouse  of  commons;  and,  on  the  change 
of  ministry  which  produced  the  treaty  of 
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Umclit,wai^)poiolBd  UMfltar  of  the  buek* 
hoondi,  then  MecietHy  «t  war,  aad,  in 
1713;  chancellor  of  the  eicheqner.  On 
the  tareneh  faetwaen  the  eari  of  OxIM 
and  meoant  Bofincfaroke^  be  adfaarad  to 
the  interaali  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  death 
ofqneenAnfte,  bewand&BplMed;  and,  in 
the  enaning  pariiament,  took  n  leading 
part  in  oppoaition,  and  aigudiBed  lumaeu* 
oj  adyocathig  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
in  hia  defence  of  the  dul^  of  Onnond,  and 
earla  of  Oxford  and  Strafiford,  when  im- 
peached by  the  hoiiae  of  ocmimona.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  Auguat, 
171J!^  he  waa  aireated  at  hie  seat  in  ^m- 
eraetahire,  on  auapicion  of  being  concern- 
ed in  that  event ;  nut  he  made  hia  eacape 
from  the  meeaenger.  On  a  proclamation 
beiDg  iasued  ibrhiaappieheinon,  be  aoon 
alier  surrendered  himaelf,  and  waa  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,but  waa  never  broii{^ 
to  tiiaL  On  regaining  hia  liberty,  he  con- 
tinued his  c^ppoaition,  Dul  on  more  broad, 
and  less  JacolMtical  pounda  than  hereto- 
ibrB,aiHl  remained  m  alienuous  oonteat 
with  miniaten  until  hia  death,  in  1740. 
Hia  aon,  l^  the  dauf^ter  of  the  duke  of 
Someraet,  became,  on  the  death  of  the 
duke,  ear)  of  Egremont.  the  title  having 
been  mntad  to  that  nobleman,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  grandaon.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded the  fim  earl  of  Chatham  as  sec- 
recuY  of  state,  and  died  in  1763. 

Wttk,  or  WiTB,  in  the  ancient  Eng- 
liah  customs ;  a  pecuniaiy  penalty  or  mnlct. 
The  Saxons  had  two  lands  of  punish- 
ments— ware  and  wyte ;  the  first  fbr  the 
more  grievous  oflfencea :  the  wyte  wasfbr 
the  leBB  heinous  ones.  It  was  not  fixed 
to  any  certain  sum,  but  left  at  libernr  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 


in  176^  he  draw  up  a  remonatranoe  to 
the  houae  of  eommona,  in  a  tone  of  bide- 
pendanee  too  decided  for  that  period,  and 
which  waa  greatly  modified  by  theaaKm- 
bly  befere  aasenting  to  it    In  1775,  he 


Wttrx,  George,  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  bom,  in 
1796,  in  Elizabeth  county,  Virginia.  His 
education  was  principally  directed  by  his 
mother.  The  death  of  both  his  parents 
before  he  became  of  age,  and  die  uncon- 
trolled possession  of  a  large  fortune,  led 
him,  for  some  time,  into  a  course  of 
amusement  and  dissipation.  At  the  age 
of  thirty,  however,  hia  cenduct  underwent 
an  entire  change.  He  applied  himaelf  vig- 
orously to  the  study  of  the  law;  and,  soon 
after  his  admiasion  to  the  bar,  hia  learn- 
ing, industry,  and  eloquence,  made  him 
emment  For  aeveral  years  previous  to 
the  revolution,  he  waa  conspicuous  in  the 
houae  of  bumasea,  and,  in  ^e  com- 
i  ofthe  opi 


>  oppoeition  to  England, 
evinced  an  ardent  atinchirieBt  to  mxftj. 


was  appmted  a  detente tothe  cootinient- 
al  eonffoaa,  m  Philadelphia*  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  waa  appointed,  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Jefiferson  and  odien,  to 
reviae  the  lawa  of  Virginia — a  dut^  which 
waa  peiibnned  with  great  ability.  In 
1777,  ne  was  elected  sj^eaker  ofthe  house 
of  delegatea,  and,  dunnc  the  same  year, 
waa  appointed  judge  of  me  high  court  of 
chanc^y  of  the  ataie.  On  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  court  of  equity,  in  a 
Bubeequent  year,  he  waa  appointed  sole 
chancellor — a  station  which  he  filled  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  In  1787,  he  was 
a  member  ofthe  convention  which  form- 
ed the  federal  conatitufion,  and,  during 
the  debates,  acted,  for  the  most  pait,  as 
ehairmaa.  He  waa  a  streououa  advocate 
of  .the  inatniment  adopted.  He  subae- 
quently  pveaided  twice  auooesaively  in  the 
cottage  of  electors,  in  Virginia.  Hia  death 
oeourred  on  li^  8ch  of  June,  1806,  in  the 
mghty-first  year  of  his  age.  It  was  sup- 
poeed  that  he  waa  poiaoned ;  but  the  per- 
son suspected  was  acquitted  by  a  jury.  In 
learning,  induatnr  and  judgment,  ehancel- 
lor  W^e  had  few  superioiB.  His  integ- 
rity waa  never  atained  even  by  asuapicion ; 
and,  from  the  moment  of  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  folliea  of  his  vouth,  his  repu- 
tation waa  tmspotted.  The  kindness  and 
beoevolenfie  of  hb  heart  were  commen* 
aaaate  with  the  annength  and  attainments 
of  hie  mind. 

Wtttenbacb,  Daniel ;  a  learned  phi- 
lologist of  the  Dutch  school,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Benie,  and  was  bom  in  1746.  Hia 
fether  having  been  appointed  a  profeaaor  at 
Matbarf,  he  waa  admitted  a  student  of 
that  univerai^.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Gdttiogen  to  study  under  Heyne,  with 
whose  aasistance  he  published,  in  17Ci9, 
Episioia  CriHea  ad  Ruhnkimum  9tmer 
n/onnuiU§Leci8  MimU  ouiaecegsarutU  Aid- 
nuubermanes  in  Euncgpium  ei^^Mstnmetufiu 
This  learned  work  procured  him  die 
fiiendship  of  Ruhnken  (a.  v.),  whom  he 
visited  at  Leyden,  and  who  obtained  for 
him  the  profeasorshin  of  philosophy  and 
literature  in  the  college  of  the  Remon- 
strants at  Amsterdam.  He  subse<][uently 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustration  of 
die  works  of  Pluttirch,  and,  m  1773, 
printed,  at  Leyden,  the  treatiae  of  that 
writer,  D%  Sera  Manims  vindida,  with  a 
learned  commentarv.  In  1779,  the  magis- 
of  Amsterdam  created   a  phil»> 
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•ophical  urofevonhip  aft  an  insdmckNi 
called  the  iUuatrioiMi  Athennum,  to  which 
Wyttenbach  was  preaeated;  and,  in 
1799,  he  was  appointed  prafeaaor  of  rhet* 
oric  at  Leydeo,  where  he  died  in  1819. 
Tha  reault  of  his  reeearchea  relative  to 
Plutarch,  appeared  in  his  excellent  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Moral  Woriu  of  Phi- 
larch,  published  §1  Oxford  (1795—1810^ 


7  vols.  4to,  and  Id  vols.  8yo).  ProTeasor 
Wyttenbach  was  the  author  of  Pr<Btef4a 
PkUoioMm  Ugka  (Amat.  1781,  8vo.); 
SeUdaPnncipum  Grmc  Hutorieorum^ 
with  notes  (1793  and  1807);  VUa  Rith^ 
kmU  (1800^  8vo.) ;  and  some  other  works. 
His  Opuscula  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
18dl:  and  there  is  a  Life  of  him  fay  Mahne 
(Ghent,  18S23). 


X. 


X ;  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  taken  from  the  Latin,  bito 
which  It  was  adopted  from  the  Greek.  The 
pronunciation  of  it,  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  words,  is  like  that  of  es  or  ks. 
At  the  beffinning  of  a  word,  it  has  precisely 
the  sound  of  z ;  and  the  Enjilish  alphabet 
might  dierefore  dispense  with  this  char- 
acter without  any  mconvenience,  except 
where  etymology  requires  it.  The  Ital* 
ians  never  use  it,  on  account  of  its  guttu- 
ral character,  which  is  hostile  to  the  spir- 
it of  thetf  langnase.  When  it  occurs  be- 
tween two  Towels,  they  supply  its  place 
by  M,  as  in  Altnamdro :  when  it  immedi- 
ately precedes  c,  they  substitute  another 
c  for  It,  as  in  ecceUtnie*  In  Spanish,  the 
letter  a;  had  formeily  two  vei^  different 
sounds,  one  like  that  of  9  or  cs,  derived 
from  the  Latiiu  and  another  strcMDsly  gut- 
tural, derived  uom  the  Arabian.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  pronounced  like  s  when 
it  is  followed  by  a  cons<»iant,  and  like  ki 
when  it  comes  between  two  vowels.  The 
guttural  B^und  formerly  represented  by 
«,  is  now  represented  by  /  before  a,  a  and 
u,  and  by  g  before  e  and  t;  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  necesaary  to  put  a  circumflex 
over  the  vowel  follovnng  the  x,  when  the 
latter  is  to  be  pronounced  likeitf.  The 
Germans,  in  words  belonginff  to  tlieir 
language,  have  generally  resolved  the  z 
into  ks,  gs^  or  dta;  and  only  when  the 
derivation  of  the  word  containing  the  x  is 
uncertain,  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
Into  what  letters  the  x  ought  to  be  resolv- 
ed, this  character  is  retained.  In  French, 
X  has  also  all  the  various  pronunciations 
of  <,  cs,  gz  and  z,  according  to  drcum- 
stances.  In  many  cases,  it  is  not  pro- 
nounced at  all,  and  only  indicates  the  plu* 
ral  number  to  the  eye.  The  Latins  call 
X  a  semivowel,  and  one  of  the  letters 


termed  cfotcUe.  The  Greek  chamctetB  for 
this  letter  wtm  B  and  (;  and  the  charac- 
ter which  we  now  use  to  designate  X,  was 
their  ffutturel.  From  the  circumstance 
that  this  fluttural  is  the  initial  letter  in 
TPrsTOZ  (CAfwf),  the  letter  r  of  the  Ladn 
alphabet---the  same  in  figure,  but  diifer- 
ent  in  sound>--aequired  mueh  importance 
at  an  early  period,  particularly  in  the  mon- 
ogram ^  composed  of  the  two  first  Greek 
letters  of  the  word  x^ons*  Constant'me 
the  Great  used  it  both  on  his  coins  and 
xnilitary  ensigns.  Several  other  emperors 
imitated  his  example;  and  diis  monosram 
came  into  common  use  with  the  Cbris- 
tians,  as  on  lamps,  and  other  utensils,  on 
tombs,  &c.  Constantino,  however,  did 
not  invent  this  monogram,  but  merely 
gave  it  the  Christian  meaning.  It  is  foimd 
on  ancient  medals  and  coins; and  its  pre- 
cise meaning  there  is  not  ascertained.  As 
persons  who  are  unable  to  write  are  ac- 
customed to  put  a  cross  mstead  of  their 
signature,  or,  at  least,  to  touch  the  pen  of 
htm  who  makes  the  cross  for  them,  such 
crosses,  when  the  signatures  are  printed, 
are  represented  by  an  X  >  long  stnngs  of 
which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  treaties 
concluded  between  the  U.  States  and  the 
Indian  tribes.  X,  with  the  Romans,  de- 
noted ten,  being  composed  of  two  V  s, 
thus  Y.  (See  K)  In  this  pomtion,  X ,  it 
sigmnes  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it  (x),  ten  thousand.  X  entera  largely  in- 
to the  Roman  system  of  notation.  When 
it  stands  before  a  letter  designating  a  larget 
number  than  itaeU^  it  must  be  subtracted 
when  after,  it  must  be  added :  thus  XC 
is  equal  to  nmety ;  CX  to  a  hundred  and 
ten.  JS;  jf,  z,  are  commonly  used  in  math- 
ematics to  denote  variable  quantities, 
whilst  the  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
alphabet  are  i^sed  for  the  constant  quanti- 
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ties.  St.  Andrew's  crosei,  'so  called,  has 
ilie  shape  of  anX,  the  legend  of  this  saint 
representing  him  as  having  been  crucified 
on  such  a  cross.    (See  Cross.) 

Xagija  Bat  ;  a  large  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba ;  Ion.  8P  SCy  W. ;  lat.  22°  IC 
N.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  West 
IndieSy  and  is  fifteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, surrounded  with  mountains,  which 
break  the  force  of  the  winds. 

Xai^fa;  a  town  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  52 
miles  north-west  of  Vera  Cruz ;  Ion.  96° 
55"  W.;  lat.  19^  aCVN.;  population,  13,000; 
a  bishop's  see.  The  sky  at  Xalapa,  during 
the  summer,  is  beautiful  and  serene,  but, 
from  December  to  February,  has  a  mel- 
ancholy aspect.    The  sun  and  stars  are 
frequently    invisible   for  two   or   three 
weeks  together.    The  wealthy  merchants 
of  Vera  Cruz  have  country  houses  at  this 
town,  mrhere  they  enjoy  a  cool  and  agree- 
able retreat,  while  the  coast  is  almost  unin- 
habitable, from  the  mosquitoes,  the  heat, 
and  the  yellow  fever.    The  elevation  of 
tliis  town  above  the  sea  is  4264  feet  This 
town  ffives  name  to  the  purgative  root 
called  joZc^?,  or  Xalap,    (See  £dap.) 
Xalisco.    (See  Guadalaxarut.) 
Xaitten  {StmttnSy  a  town  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Cleves-Berg,  in  the  f;ov- 
emment   of  Dusseldorf,   not    far   from 
Rheims,  with  2650  inhabitants,  has  some 
manufactures,  and  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  antiouitiee  wliich  are 
found  in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  supposed 
that  Ulpia  Castra  stood  here,  and  FeUra 
Castra  in  tibe  neighborhood.    The  foun- 
dations of  an  amphitheatre  are  yet  visible. 
Some  also  thmk  that  the  traces  of  the 
prainrivm  of  Quintus  Varus  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  Vorstenberg,  and,  in    the 
neighborhood  of  the  old  castle,  those  of 
the  Coloma  Trqjamu 

Xaitthippe  ;  the  scolding  wife  of  Soc- 
rates, whose  name,  like  so  many  others, 
has  come  down  to  posterity  only  by  being 
associated  with  that  of  an  illustrious  char- 
ccter.  According  to  what  we  are  told  of 
lier,  it  required  the  patience  of  a  sage 
like  Socrates  to  endure  her  humors. 
When  Alcibiades  asked  Socrates  how  he 
could  live  with  such  a  woman,  he  answer- 
ed, *«  Because  she  serves  to  exercise  my 
patience,  and  makes  me  able  to  bear  all  the 
injustice  of  others  towards  me."  Xeno- 
phon  makes  Socrates,  in  the  well-known 
philosophical  banquet,  defend  his  wife 
against  the  uncivil  attacks  of  Antisthenes. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Alcibiades  sent 
an  excellent  cake  to  his  philosophical 
master,  she  snatched  it  out  of  the  basket 
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in  which  it  had  been  brought,  and  trod 
upon  it.  "  Thou  wilt  now  not  be  able  to 
eat  of  it,^  was  all  the  remark  which  Soc- 
rates made.  Xanthippe,  however,  did 
iustice  to  the  incompartible  character  of 
her  husband :  she  publicly  acknowledged 
tliat  she  had  always  seen  him  calm,  even 
in  the  mosttryusg  circumstances.  This 
trait  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
character  of  Xanthip|)e  was  intentionally 
thrown  too  much  into  the  shade,  in  order 
to  make  the  contrast  with  that  of  Socrates 
the  greater.  However  this  may  be,  her  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  that  of  a 
scold,  who  imbitters  the  life  of  her  husband. 

Xaj^tmu s  \  eee  Scamander ;  also  a  town 
of  Lycia,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  iiroin 
the  sea-shore.  The  inhabitants  are  cele- 
brated for  theur  love  of  liberty  and  national 
independence.  Brutus  laid  siege  to  their 
city ;  and,  when  they  could  no  longer 
defend  themselves,  they  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  and  destroyed  themselves.  The 
conqueror  wished  to  spare  them;  but, 
though  he  offered  rewards  to  his  soldiers, 
if  they  brought  any  of  the  Xanthians  alive 
into  his  presence,  only  150  were  saved. 

Xantippus  ;  a  general  of  the  LacedsB- 
monians,  of  an  impromising  exterior,  but 
distinguished  for  bis  talents.  His  coun- 
trymen sent  him  with  a  small  army,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  to  assist  the  Cartiia- 
ginians  against  the  Romans.  The  Roman 
consul,  lUgulus,  had  beaten  the  Cartha- 
ginian fieet,  though  much  superior  to  his 
own,  had  effected  a  landing  in  Africa, 
defeated  the  armies  of  Carthage,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  city.  The  hard 
conditions  of  peace  prescribed  by  him 
exasperated  the  Carthaginians.  They 
gave  the  chief  command  of  theu*  forces 
to  Xantippus.  He  manoBUvred  so  as  to 
bring  the  Romans  into  a  disadvantageous 
position,  overcame  them,  and  even  took 
their  general,  Regulus,  prisoner.  The 
Carthaginiana  thus  again  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  the  Romans.  But,  much 
as  they*  owed  to  Xantippus,  they  enter- 
tahied  a  paltry  jealousy  that  he  would 
gain  too  much  influence.  They  therefore 
sent  him  back  to  Lacedsemon,  and  are 
said  to  have  ^iven  his  attendants  secret 
orders  to  kill  him  on  the  way :  according 
to  some  accounts,  they  gave  him  a  leaky 
vessel,  in  which  he  perished.  This  charge, 
however,  is  by  no  means  proved;  and 
some  Greek  writers  say  that  he  arrived 
safely  in  his  native  country. — ^Tbere  was 
also  an  Athenian  ^nerel  of  this  name, 
who,  with  Leotychides,  defeated  the  Per 
sian  fieet  at  Mycale.    A  statue  vras  erect- 
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ed  to  bis  honor  in  the  citadel  of  Athens. 
He  made  some  conquests  in  Thrace,  and 
increased  the  power  of  Athens,  He  was 
&ther  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Aga- 
riste,  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expel- 
led the  PisistratidiB  from  Athens. 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  missionary,  sumamed  the  apostle 
iJHu.  huUes,  and  one  of  the  first  disciples 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.  vA  was  bom  April 
7,  lS)6,  in  the  castle  of  Xavier,  at  the  root 
of  the  Pyrenees.  His  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  Navarre.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  many  children,  almost  all  of  whom 
entered  the  army.  He  himself  however, 
early  manifested  a  disposition  for  study. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  college  of 
St  liarbe,  in  Paris,  and  tau|^ht  philosophy 
in  the  college  De  Beauvais,  in  the  same 
city,  at  the  time  when  Ignatius  Lovola 
entered  this  college  to  resume  his  studies. 
Loyola  was  already  occupied  with  his 
plan  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  con- 
version of  infidels,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
duce Xavier  to  take  part  in  it.  He  at  first 
dechned ;  but,  after  Le  F^vre,  or  Fuvre, 
bad  associated  himself  with  Loyola,  he 
yielded.  Laynez  (q.  v.),  Salmeron,  Nich- 
olas Alphonso,  sumamed  Bobadilla,  and 
Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese,  followed.  All 
six,  together  with  Loyola,  on  the  day  of 
Assumption,  in  the  vear  1534,  took  the 
vOws  of  poverty  and  chastity,  to  which 
they  added  that  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  dT  devoting 
themselves  to  the  conversion  of  infidels. 
In  case  of  failing  in  this  attempt,  they 
were  to  do  such  service  to  the  church  as 
the  pope  should  direct  Towards  the 
end  of  1537,  they  met  at  Venice,  accord- 
ing to  agreement ;  and,  at  this  time,  their 
number  had  been  increased  by  the  acces- 
sion of  three  more  persons.  Soon  after, 
Xavier  was  ordained  priest,  and,  irhen 
John  III,  king  of  Portugal,  desirous  of 
propagating  the  Christian  faith  in  his  In- 
dian possessions,  requested  of  I^tius 
Loyola  a  suitable  missionary,  Xavier  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  office.  April 
8, 1541,  he  embarked  at  Lisbon,  and,  in 
1542,  arrived  at  Goa.  (q.  v.)  According 
to  the  custom  which  he  always  followed, 
he  took  lodgings  in  the  ho^ital,  where 
he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  attending  on 
the  sick.  He  preached,  and  converted  to 
Christianity  many  heathens^  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  there,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Comorin,at  Malacca,  Travancore,  Macas- 
sar, in  the  Motacca  istands,  Malacca,  Cey- 
lon, Cochin,  and,  in  1548,  returned  to 
Goa,  where  a  college  of  Jesuits  had  been 
established.  Thence  he  went  to  Japan ;  but. 


not  having  been  able  vo  learn  the  language 
of  the  country,  he  met  with  little  success. 
He  ascribed  tbis,  in  part,  however,  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  appearance  as  a  humble 
pilgrim,  and  resolved  to  adopt  a  different 
nshion.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
kiiw  of  Ji^pan  in  rich  attire,  fumiabed 
with  letters  from  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies 
and  the  bishop  of  Goa,  and  with  ridi 
presents.  He  now  succeeded  perfectly. 
The  kinff  not  only  gave  him  permission 
to  preach,  but  also  issued  an  edict  which 
permitted  every  one  to  embrace  the  new 
faith.  He  converted,  according  to  his 
statement,  above  three  thousand  souls, 
who,  twenty-five  years  later,  were  found 
faithful  to  their  religion,  though  entirely 
detached  fipom  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
At  a  later  period,  other  tnissionaries  ob- 
tained still  greater  success.  Xavier  re- 
solved to  introduce  Christianity  into  Chi- 
na. He  embarked  with  a  body  of  attoid- 
ants,  and  went  to  Malacca ;  but  don  A  - 
varez,  governor  of  this  island,  refused  to 
let  the  expedition  proceed.  Xavier,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  to  be  stopped.  He  depart- 
ed alone,  in  a  Portuguese  vessel,  for  the 
island  of  Sancian,  opponte  to  Canton, 
twenty-five  leagues  m>m  the  continent; 
but,  atler  having  made  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  perilous  enterprise,  he  fell 
sick,  and  died,  after  a  long  and  painful 
ilhiess,  Dec.  2,  1552,  having  sp&n  ten 

J  ears  and  a  half  in  his  laborious  nussions. 
t  is  said  that  he  was  buried  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  lime  put  into  the  grave  to  con- 
sume the  body,  which,  however,  being 
afterwards  disinterred,  was  found  entirely 
fresh;  and,  according  to  tbe  poetical  con- 
ception of  the  Catholics,  which  appears  in 
so  many  legends  of  saints,  a  sweet  odor 
exhaled  from  the  whole  bodv.  A  short 
time  after,  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
St  Paul's  church  at  Goa.  Many  miracles 
having  been  ascribed  to  Xavier,  be  was 
beatified  by  Paul  V,  in  1619,  and  can- 
onized by  Gregory  XV,  in  1693.  His 
extant  works  are  Five  Books  of  Epistles 
(Paris,  1631,  8vo.);  a  Catechism;  Opus- 
cuUu  Bartoli,  a  Jesuit,  wrote,  in  Italian, 
the  life  of  St.  Xavier,  which  was  translat- 
ed into  Latin  by  Jant^in,  in  1709.  Xuu^s 
also  published  Vidu  iconclogiea  dd  ^^pos- 
id  it  las  huHas,  S.  Ihmcisco  Xavier 
(Rome,  1798). 

Xebec;  a  small,  three-masted  vessel, 
navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
distinguished  from  other  Eiuopean  vessels 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  prow  and 
stem  bevond  tbe  cut-water  and  stem-posL 
The  sails  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those 
of  the  polacre ;  but  the  hull  is  different* 
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Being  genendly  equipped  as  a  corsair,  the 
xebec  ks  constructed  with  a  narrow  floor, 
for  the  sake  of  speed,  and  of  a  great 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  a 
considerable  force  of  sail  without  danger 
of  overtiuninff.  As  these  vessels  are 
usually  very  low  built,  their  decks  are 
made  veiy  convex,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  water  more  readily.  But,  as  this 
convexity  would  render  it  difficult  to 
walk  thereon  at  sea,  particularly  when  the 
vessel  rocks  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
there  is  a  platform  of  grating  extending 
along  the  deck  from  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel towards  the  middle,  whereon  the  crew 
may  walk  dry-footed,  while  the  water  is 
conveyed  through  the  grating  to  the  scup- 
pers. The  xebecs  wMch  tne  Algerines 
used,  carried  from  900  to  450  men,  two 
thirds  of  whom  were  commonly  soldiers. 
They  had  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
cannon. 

Xenia  firom  the  Greek  word  nanov) ; 
presents  wnich  were  given  guests  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Roman 
epigrammatist  Martial  (q.  v.)  inscribed  the 
tbineenth  book  of  his  epigrams  xenia. 
The^  are  a  number  of  distichs  dedicated 
to  his  fiiends  and  patrons,  and  each  con- 
tains praise  or  blame  under  the  head  of 
some  subject  connected  with  the  table. 
Schiller's  MiueneUmanach  for  the  year 
1797  >{T(ibingeh)  contained  more  than 
four  hundred  distichs  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  having  reference  pnncipaUy  to 
the  then  existing  state  of  Hterature  in 
Germany.  They  are  ascribed  to  SchUler 
and  G6the. 

Xenoc&ates  :  an  ancient  philosopher, 
bom  in  Chalceaon,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  whose  friendship  he  gain- 
ed. Though  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  dis- 
r'tion,  he  supplied  the  defects  of  nature 
unwearied  attention  and  industry. 
Plato  esteemed  him  much ;  but  his  want 
of  polished  manners  often  called  forth  his 
teacher's  advice  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces. 
He  travelled  with  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  after 
his  death  went  with  his  fellow  scholar 
Aristotle  to  Asia  Minor,  but  soon  returned. 
He  succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  about  339  years  B.  C.  He  was 
remarkable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  re- 
quired that  his  pupils  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  mathematics  before  they  came 
under  his  care.  He  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  that  qualification,  saying  that 
they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philos- 
ophy. He  recommended  himself  to  his 
pupils  not  only  by  precepts,  but  more 
powerfully  by  example.  Alexander  sent 
some  of  his  fi-ieuda  with  fifty  talents  for 


the  philosopher.  Not  to  ofilend  the  mon- 
arch, he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the 
two  hundredth  part  of  one  talent  The 
courtesan  Lais  is  said  to  have  tried  every 
art  in  vain  to  triumph  over  the  virtue  of 
Xenocrates.  His  mtegrity  was  so  well 
known  that,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
court  as  a  wimess,  the  judges  dispensed 
with  his  oath.  He  died  in  his  eighty- 
second  or  eiffhty-fourth  year,  adfter  he  had 
presided  in  me  academy  for  above  twen- 
tjr-five  years.  It  is  said  that  he  foil,  in  the 
night,  with  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  that  he  was  sufifocated^  He  had 
written  above  sixty  treatises  on  difierent 
subjects,  all  now  lost. — ^He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another  Xenocrates,  sur- 
named  the  Phyaidany  who  Uved  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  or  Nero,  and  of  whose 
writings  only  one  work,  on  the  use  of 
aquatic  animals  as  food,  exists.  It  gives  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  the  knowledge 
then  existing  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes  and  shell-fish. 

XEifOPBAiiES  ;  a  Greek  philosopher, 
celebrated  as  the  founder  of^  the  Elealic 
school.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Anaximander,  and  is  said  to 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years.  Having  been  banished  firom  his 
native  city,  CcMophon,  he  went  to  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Grsecia  Magna.  He  settled, 
about  536  B.  C,  at  Elea ;  and  hence  his 
ffystem,  and  the  school  which  he  founded, 
derive  their  name.  He  did  not  remain 
satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  philosophy,  but  made  new  in- 
quinss  into  the  nature  of  things.  He  at- 
tacked, in  his  nttt,  the  mythological  foUes 
of  the  gods  ffiven  b^  Homer  and  Heaiod, 
and  inclined  to  an  ideal  pantheism.  His 
chief  doctrines  are  these :  All  Being  is 
one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect :  this  Be- 
ing is  called  God.  He  is  not  to  be  repre- 
sented under  any  human  form;  but  all 
forms  proceed  fit>m  him,  and  he  is  able  to 
do  every  thing.  The  apparent  variety  of 
things  is  not  real.  He  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  every  thing  originated 
from  earth  and  water,  and  to  have  con- 
sidered the  moon  an  inhabited  body.  He 
denied  the  possibility  of  predicting  future 
events,  and  asserted  that  there  is  much 
more  ffood  than  evil  in  the  world.  In 
general,  he  complained  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  knowledge.  Of  his  poems,  in 
which  he  treated  of  philosophical  and 
other  subjects,  we  have  only  fingments 
contained  in  the  works  of  Athenceus, 
Plutarch,  and  others.  The  fitigments  of 
his  didactic  poem  n<pi  ^vaw^  have  been 
collected  in  the  Potaia  pkUoaapMca  of 
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Steplicmus ;  subsequently,  and  more  com- 
pletely, by  FuUeboni,  and  recently  by 
brandia,  German  philologists. 

Xeitophon  ;  a  celebrated  historian  and 
general,  was  bom  at  Athens,  about  450 
B.  C.  He  lived  during  a  period  in 
which  the  greatest  political  and  intellect- 
ual excitement  existed  at  Athens,  and  in 
which  the  most  distinguished  men,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Xenophon  was  a  favorite  disciple  of  tne 
immortal  teacher  of  wisdom,  Socrates ;  and 
from  his  writings,  especially  his  Apology, 
and  the  Memorahilia  of  Socrates,  we 
learn  the  true  spirit  of  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy. Xenophon  was  less  a  specula- 
tive than  a  practical  philosopher.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  diat  state  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and  fought,  together  vrith 
his  teacher,  in  the  Peloponuesian  war. 
When  the  Persian  prince,  Cyms  the 
Younger  (so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy),  contended 
with  his  elder  brother  Anaxerxee  Mne- 
moD  fyr  the  throne,  the  Lacedoemonians 
sent  him  auxiliaries,  among  whom  Xeno- 
phon served  as  a  volunteer.  He  became 
a  favorite  of  Cyras,  who  was  defeated 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  plains  of  Babylon. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  auxiliary  ar- 
my having  been  likewise  killed  in  battle, 
or  taken  prisonerB  by  artifice,  and  then  put 
to  death,  Aenophon  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  Greek  forces,  10,000  men 
strong.  They  were  in  a  most  critical  sit- 
uation, in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country, 
above  two  thousand  miles  from  home, 
without  cavalry,  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  innumerable  difficulties;  but  Xeno- 
phon was  able  to  inspire  them  witli  con- 
fidence, to  repress  insubordination,  and  to 
lead  them  home  to  Greece.  They  march- 
ed 1155  paiBsangs,  or  34,650  stadia,  in 
215  days.  This  retreat  is  &mous  in  the 
history  of  vnir.  It  has  been  compared  to 
various  retreats  in  modem  times ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Moreau,  in  the  south  of 
Germany ;  but  the  circumstances  are  too 
different  to  admit  of  any  proper  narallel 
being -drawn.  Xenophon  himself  nas  de- 
scril^  this  retreat,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  expedition  of  the  younger  Cy- 
ras, in  his  Anabdsis,  which  has  been 
feographically  illustrated,  particularly  by 
ames  Kennell.  That  Xenophon  is  actu- 
ally the  author  of  this  work  has  been 
proved  by  C.  W.  Krti^er  (author  of  the 
rUa  Xenoph(mtis\  in  his  work  De  ^uthen- 
tia  et  hUgriiate  .^nabaaeos  Xenophontea 
(Halle,  1824).  The  expedition  might  have 
been  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  very  imperfectly 
known,  had  not  the  Grecian  general  been 


so  excellent  a  writer.  Xenophon  after- 
words accompanied  the  Spartan  king 
Agesilaus  to  Asia,  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians.  He  enjoyed  his 
confidence ;  he  fought  under  his  standard, 
and  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic 
province??,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
omea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  es- 
cape the  aspersions  of  jealousy :  he  was 
publicly  banished  from  Athens  for  accom- 
panying Cyrus  against  his  brother;  and, 
being  now  vinthout  a  home,  he  retired  to 
Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, in  the  neighborhood  of  Olympia. 
In  this  solitary  retreat,  he  dedicated  his 
time  to  literary  pursuits ;  and,  as  he  had 
acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions, 
he  began  to  adorn  the  country  which  sur- 
rounded Scillus.  He  bulk  a  magnificent 
temple  to  Diana,  in  imitation  of  that  of 

Shesus,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  in  ra- 
employments,  or  in  hunting  in  the 
woods  and  mountains.  HLs  peaceful  oc- 
cupations, however,  were  soon  disturbed 
by  a  war  which  arose  between  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  and  Elis.  The  sanctity  of 
Diana's  temple,  and  the  veneraMe  age  of 
the  philosopher,  were  disregarded;  and 
Xenophon,  driven  by  the  Eleans  from  his 
favorite  sjjot,  retired  to  the  city  of  Corinth. 
In  this  place  he  died,  in  the  eiffhty-sev- 
enth  vear  of  his  age.  Besides  tne  works 
already  mentioned,  Xenophon  wrote  the 
Banquet  of  the  Philosophers,  a  counter- 
part of  a  composition  of  Plato,  and  several 
smaller  works,  relating  to  agriculture, 
politics,  and  the  science  of  war ;  also  a 
history  of  the  Greeks,  in  seven  books,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucyd- 
ides,  down  to  the  battle  of  Manttnea ; 
and  the  Life  of  Cyras  the  Elder,  more 
known  under  the  name  of  Cyropsedia. 
This  celebrated  production  is  not  a  real 
histoiy,  but  rather  a  historical  novel.  It 
contains  Xenophon's  ideas  respecting  the 
best  form  of  government;  and  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  ffreatest  raler  known  at  mat 
time  is  embellished  to  illustrate  the  wri- 
ter's principles.  Xenophon  considered 
the  monarcnical  form  of  goverimient  the 
best ;  and  his  purpose  seems  to  have 
l>een  to  recommend  it  to  his  countrj'men. 
His  style  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
this  work,  is  a  model  of  elegant  simplicity. 
Xenophon  is  therefore  one  of  those  clas- 
sics which  are  particularly  selected  for 
the  instraction  of  youth,  though  his  philo- 
sophical works  are  not  proper  for  begin- 
ners. The  Greeks  esteemed  his  merit  as 
a  writer  so  high  that  they  called  him  the 
«  Greek  bee,"  and  the  **  Attic  muse."  Hi? 
works  have  been  often  published,  sepa 
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rately  and  together.  The  most  recent 
editions  are  by  Schneider  and  Weiske. 
There  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  a 
man  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  great  a 
general,  so  excellent  a  writer,  and  so 
amiable  a  philosopher. — ^Another  Xeno- 
phon,  an  amatory  poet,  lived  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  A.  D., 
was  a  native  of  Ephesna,  and  wrote  a 
tale  called  the  Histoiy  of  Habrocoroes  and 
Anthia. 

XfiREs,  Francis ;  a  Spanish  historian, 
who  accompanied  Pizarro  in  his  conquest 
of  Peru,  and  acted  as  his  secretary.  By 
order  of  the  conqueror,  he  addressed  a 
detailed  account  of  this  great  expedition 
to  Charles  V.  The  work  of  Xeres  ap- 
peared at  Salamanca  in  1547,  folio,  under 
the  title  Conquista  del  Piru :  Ferdadera 
Relacion  de  la  Conquuta  del  Piru  y  de  la 
Frovincia  del  Cuzco  Uamada  la  JVWra  Cob- 
tiUoy  &c.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Oviedo's  Natural  History  of 
the  Indies.  The  work  of  Xeres  has  been 
translated  into  Italian,  and  inserted  bv 
Ramusio  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Cof- 
lectton  of  Travels  and  Voyages.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  partiality  of  Xeres 
for  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  his  history  is 
important,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
every  thing  he  relates,  and  took  an  active 
pert  in  the  war  which  decided  the  fate  of 
that  beautiful  country. 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera  ;  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Seville,  on  the  Giiadalete ;  fifleen 
miles  north-north-east  of  Cadiz,  and  thir- 
ty-two south  of  Seville  ;  Ion.  6®  IS'  W. ; 
lat.  36^  41'  N. ;  population,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand.  It  is  pleasandy  situ- 
ated, surrounded  with  walls,  the  streets 
wider  than  those  of  Cadiz,  clean  and 
neatly  paved,  and  some  of  the  houses  splen- 
did. It  is  an  ancient  town,  supposed  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  Asta  Regia.  In  the  envi- 
rons is  produced  the  wine  called  sherry^  a 
corruption  of  Xeres.  Some  sweet  wmes 
are  also  produced  in  this  neighborhood,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  inno  HnU>^  or 
tent  wine.  The  country  around  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  climate  delightful. — ^Near 
ttuB  town  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Moors  and  Goths,  in  712,  in  which 
Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  lost 
his  life. 

Xeres  Wi5e.    (See  Sherry,) 

Xerxes  I,  king  of  Persia,  famous  for 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer 
Greece,  began  to  reign  in  485  B.  C,  and 
was  the  second  son  of  Darius  HystaiBpes. 
(q.  V.)  He  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Artabazanes,  who  had  been  bom  before 
his  &ther  vras  raised  to  the  throne ;  while 
25* 


Xerxes  was  bom  after  that  event,  and  was 
the  son  of  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
This  preference  caused  no  stru^le  be- 
tween the  brothers.  After  having  sub- 
dued Eeypt  in  a  single  campaign,  he 
thought  himself  able  to  execute  the  plan  of 
conquering  Greece,  which  had  been  al- 
ready conceived  by  his  father.  He  collect- 
ed for  this  purpose  an  immense  amiy. 
The  historians  estimate  it  at  a  million  of 
men.  In  all  probability,  the  Greeks  greatly 
exaggerated  the  number  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  train  of  women  and  slaves,  who 
followed  the  army,  made,  at  least,  half  of 
its  numerical  amount :  still,  however,  the 
power  of  Xerxes  was  beyond  all  com- 
parison superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 
bat  these  fought  for  their  home  and  their 
freedom,  and  the  Persian  soldiers  were 
hirelings.  By  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats 
Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont.  The 
Greeks  awaited  their  enemy  on  tlie  fron- 
tier of  their  country,  in  the  pass  of 
Thermopylse.  (q.  v.)  After  the  heroic 
Leonidas  had  nJlen  with  his  Spartans 
(see  Leonidas,  and  Ephialtea),  Aerxes 
pressed  forward,  and  buraeci  Athens, 
which  had  been  forsaken  by  its  in- 
habitants. The  first  naval  battle  between 
the  two  powers,  at  Artemisium,  had  been 
undecisive ;  but  it  inspired  the  Greeks  with 
new  confidence ;  and  the  second  naval  ac- 
tion, at  Salamis  (q.  v.),  in  wliich,  if  we 
l)elieve  the  Greek  historians,  two  thousand 
Persian  vessels  were  en^ajred  against 
three  hundred  and  eighty  Greek,  eventu- 
ated in  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Xerxes 
now  quitted  Greece,  leaving  behind  him 
his  best  general,  Mordonius,  who,  not 
long  after,  v^as  entirely  beaten  at  Platieai^ 
Xerxes  himself  returned  from  his  expe- 
didon  in  the  most  humiliating  manner. 
The  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespout 
had  been  destroyed,  and  he  passed  the 
strait  in  a  small  fishing  boat.  He  now 
cave  himself  up  to  debauchery :  his  con- 
duct offended  his  subjects,  and  Artaba- 
nus,  the  captain  of  his  piards,  conspir^ 
against  him,  and  murdered  him  in  his 
bed,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  about  465  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  personal  accomplishments  of 
Xerxes  have  been  commended  by  an- 
cient authors;  and  Herodotus  observes, 
that  there  vras  not  one  man  among  the 
millions  of  bis  army,  that  was  equal  to 
the  monarch  in  comeliness  or  stature,  or 
that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a  g^t 
and  extensive  empire.  Jusdn  exclaims, 
that  the  vast  armament  which  invaded 
Greece  was  without  a  head.  It  is  said 
of  Xerxes,  that,  when  be  reviewed  his 
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army  &om  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains 
of  Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  tears  on  the 
lecoUecdon  that,  of  the  multitude  of  men 
whom  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one 
hundred  ^ears,  none  would  be  living.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be 
whipped,  because  the  fiist  bridge  which 
he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont  nad  been 
destroyed  by  a  storm.  He  cut  a  channel 
through  moimt  Athoe,  and  saw  his  fleet 
sail  in  a  pjsoe  which  before  was  dry 
around.  The  veiy  rivers  are  said  to  have 
been  dried  up  by  his  army  as  he  advanced 
towards  Greece,  and  the  cities  which  he 
entered  reduced  to  want  and  poverty. 

Xkrxes  II  succeeded  his  father,  Ar- 
tazerxes  Longiraanus,  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  about  425  years  B.  C,  and  was 
assassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
by  his  brother  Sogdianus. 

XiMENEs,  Francisco,  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of 
Spain,  a  great  statesman,  to  whom  Spain 
is  very  much  indebted,  was  bom  in  1437, 
at  Torrelaguna,  a  small  village  in  Old 
Castile,  where  his  father  was  a  lawver. 
He  studied  at  Salamanca,  travelled  alter- 
wards  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  papal  bull, 
which  secured  to  him  the  first  vacant 
benefice  in  Spain.  The  archbishop  of 
Toledo  refused  to  give  him  any  place ;  and, 
Ximenes  havins  manifested  irritation  up- 
on this  refusal,  lie  caused  him  to  be  un- 
prisoned.  Ximenes,  nevertheless,  recov- 
ered his  fi'eedom,  and  the  cardinal  Gon- 
.  zalez  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Siguen^a,  ap- 
pointed him  his  grand  vicar.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  Franciscan  order,  l>e- 
came  fiither  confesdor  to  queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  and,  in  1495,  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo. He  did  not  accept  this  dignity  till 
idder  many  refusals,  and  an  express  com- 
mand firom  the  pope.  As  an  archbishop, 
he  was  very  zealous,  conducting  as  a  fa- 
ther towards  the  poor,  abolishing  a  mul- 
titude of  abuses,  and  adhering  steadfastly  to 
his  resolution,  that  the  public  offices  should 
be  filled  with  honorable  and  well-quali- 
fied nAen.  He  gave  excellent  rules  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  effected  a  reform  in  the  men- 
dicant orders  of  Spain,  founded,  in  1499, 
a  university  at  AlcaU  de  Henares,  and 
undertook,  some  years  after,  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  six  languages.  (See 
Polvflot.)  Before  tliis,  in  1514,  he  had 
publishea,  at  Henares,  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  original  tongue. 
His  activity  was  also  displayed  in  other 
ways.  Dissensions  prevailed  in  the  royal 
fiunily.    Philip  of  Austria,  son  of  the 


emperor  Maximilian  I,  had  married  Jo- 
anna, the  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  of  Arragon,  and  of  Isabella  of 
Castile.  Afler  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Philip  received  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  sole  heiress  of 
her  mother.  This  gave  rise  to  disputes 
between  him  and  his  father-in-law,  which 
were  composed  by  Ximenes.  Afler  Phil- 
ip's early  death  (1506),  Ferdinand  became 
regent  of  Castile,  for  his  grandson,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  was  a 
minor.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been  much 
assisted  by  Ximenes.  Ximenes  nowrecciv- 
ed  from  the  pope  the  cardinars  hat,  was 
appointed  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  and 
had  a  ereat  share  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
But  as  he  knew  Ferdmand's  jealous  dis- 
position, he  lefl  the  court,  and  returned  to 
his  archbishopric  The  conversion  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  plan  of  wresting  some 
provinces  from  these  unbelievers,  particu- 
larly occupied  his  attention.  With  this 
\iew,  he  formed  the  project  of  passing 
over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  take  the  fortress 
of  Oran,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
die  Moors.  He  applied  the  mcome  of 
his  archbishopric  (300,000  ducats),  the 
richest  in  Europe,  to  this  purpose.  A 
mutiny  which  arose  among  a  port  of  his 
troops,  who  disliked  the  idea  of  having  a 
clergyman  for  their  leader,  he  suppressed 
immediately  by  strict  measures.  In  May, 
1509,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  the  dress  of  an  archbishop,  over  which 
he  wore  a  suit  of  armor,  surrounded  by 
priests  and  monks,  as  if  in  a  religious 
procession,  he  led  the  land  forces.  A  bat- 
tle soon  followed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oran,  in  which  the  Moors  were  defeated. 
The  fortress  was  immediately  taken,  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Ximenes 
caused  Oran  to  be  fortified  anew,  changed 
the  mosques  into  churches,  and  then  re- 
turned as  a  conqueror  to  Spain,  where 
Ferdinand  received  him  with  much 
pomp.  When  tlie  latter  died,  in  1516, 
liis  grandson  Charles  being  still  a  mi- 
nor, Ximenes  became  regent  of  Spain, 
and  effected  many  important  changes 
during  his  regency,  which  continued  only 
two  years.  He  brought  the  finances  into 
order,  paid  the  crown  debts,  and  restored 
the  royal  domains  which  had  been  alien- 
ated. He  humbled  the  Spanish  nobilitv, 
who  hated  him  on  account  of  his  pride 
and  severity.  He  caused  the  laws  to  be 
observed,  and  placed  the  Spanish  military 
force  upon  a  respectable  footing.  All  his 
plans  and  conceptions  were  great.  He 
possessed  great  sagacity  and  firmness, 
was  slow  in  decision,  but  quick  in  execu- 
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tkm.    The  SpeniBh  cabinet  was  much  in- 
debted to  hun  fbr  the  oonaideratlon  in 
Mrhich  it  was  held  in  Euroue  fer  a  long 
time  after  bis  death.    We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  fmtron  of  sci- 
ence.   He  was  truly  \  great  man.    He 
has  been  accused,  not  entirely  without 
(buDdotion,  of  pride,  seyerity,  and  even 
cruelty;    but  circumstances    sometimes 
rendered  such  conduct  necessary :  his  se- 
verity was  pazticularly  directed  against 
the  anofeance  of  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom.   Upon  various  occasions  he  showed 
a  benevolent  spirit.    Upon  his  entrance 
into  Oran,  when  he  saw  the  numerous 
corpses  of  the  Moors  who  bad  fallen,  he 
shed  leare.    *They  were  unbelievers,"' 
said  he,  ^  but  men,  who  might  have  been 
brought  to  Christ.    Their  death  has  de- 
prive me  of  the  principal  advantage  of 
this  victory."  He  died  in  1517.  His  life,  and 
his  administration,  have  been  the  subject 
of  various  works. — See  IRatoire  du  Cardi- 
nal XinUm$yfarFU{Mery  Eviqw  de  Mantes 
(Amsterdam,  1700),  and  the  Htatoru  von 
dem  SUwtawinitUno  des  Cardinal  Xtme- 
nes  (Hamburg,  1791). 

XnfKKEs,  Augustin  Louis,  marquis  de, 
a  well-known  French  poet,  descended 
finom  a  fiunilj  originally  Spanish,  was 
bom  in  Paris  m  1726.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  his  youth,  and  fought  at  the  batde  of 
Fontenai  (May  11, 1745).  He  then  became 
the  associate  of  the  most  distmguisbed 
French  aawms  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
particularly  Voltaire.  Ximenes  wrote 
some  tragedies,  among  them  Don  Cnrlnm  • 


a  poem  called  Cisar  au  Skiat  Rrnnain; 
and  another,  in  which  he  illustrates  the 
idea,  that  the  sciences  contributed  as  moeh 
to  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV,  as  be  did  to 
their  progress.  Two  Diicoun  of  his,  one 
in  praise  of  Voltaire,  the  other  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Boileau  on  bis  century,  are 
esteemed.  He  also  wrote  Leitres  $ur  la 
Mmvdle  HAoUt  dt  J,  J.  Rmsstmi.  His 
works  appeared  in  1772  an^^  1792;  tlie 
later  ones  under  the  title  of  CodiciiU  d^vm 
FieUlard.  Ximenes  was  a  friend  of  the 
revolution,  but  without  passion  or  selfisfa- 
ness.  He  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings, 
nor  did  he  hold  any  office.  His  last 
work  is  Diaeoura  au  Roi,  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1817. 

XiMEZfES,  Leonardo;  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  who  died  in  Florence  in 
1786,  in  his  dxty-fifth  year.  He  did 
much  for  hydraulics  and  astronomy. 

XfPHiAS.    (See  Sword-Fiah.) 

XuTBcs ;  the  third  son  of  Hellen  and 
of  Orseis.  As  he  was  passed  over  by  his 
father  in  the  partition  of  his  lands,  and 
his  brothers  expelled  him  from  Thessaly, 
be  went  to  Attica,  where  he  assisted 
Erictheus  against  the  Eleusinians,  and 
married  his  daughter  Creusa.  (q.  v.) 
But  he  was  driven  awav  again  by  his 
brothers-in-law,  after  he  had  founded  the 
four  cities  of  Attica.  His  sons  wero 
Acheus  and  Ioil  (q.  r.) 

Xtloorapht  (nrom  (vXov,  wood,  and 
Ypa^,  I  write) ;  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  wood  engraving,  (q.  v.) 


Y. 


Y  ;  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  sometimes  used  as  a  vowel, 
sometimes  as  a  eonsonant  It  is  a  conso- 
nant at  the  beginning  of  words,  in  which 
cases  it  is  produced  by  the  emission  of 
breath,  whilst  the  root  of  the  tongue  is 
brouj^t  into  contact  with  the  hinder  part 
of  the  palate,  and  nearly  in  the  position 
into  which  the  close  g  brings  it,  only  a 
greater  part  of  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  tue  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  has,  in 
this  case,  the  same  sound  with  the  Ger- 
man f',  or  the  g  in  some  parts  of  Crermany . 
The  letter  y  is  derived  from  the  Greek  v, 
which,  however,  had  a  difierent  sound. 


The  Germans  have  entirely  rejected  it,  ex- 
cept in  names  of  persons.  A  few  persons 
of  the  old  school  continue  it,  and  some  use 
it  still  in  the  case  ofaeyn  (to  be),  to  distin- 
guish that  word  from  sein  (his) ;  but  these 
are  veiy  few,  and  the  distinction  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  context  will  always  show 
which  word  is  meant.  In  Spanish,  the 
custom  of  using  i  instead  of  y,  where  this 
letter  is  a  vowel,  is  becoming  more  gene- 
ral ;  thus,  rtynoy  reynar,  are  now  giving 
way  to  reino,  reinar.  The  Romans  either 
retained  the  Greek  3^  in  nouns  originally 
Greek,  and  betraying  a  Greek  origin,  as 
fhyaica^  mytkua,  aymdua^  Harffyioy  ayate^ 
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moj  lAbj/a^  myrrha^  mytUri'um ;  or  changed 
it  into  a  ^oit  ts  or  o,  as  in  the  case  of 
iio  changed  into  duo,  i^vs  into  mus  (mttfcu- 
lu8)t  ni'Kuy  into  mugiret  filXXw,  fttXn,  intofno- 
/o,  mola ;  or  wrote  it  i,  as  in  inditut,  and 
probably  pronounced  it  like  the  Greek  v, 
or  the  French  u,  or  the  German  ic.  Y, 
as  a  numeral  letter,  sifnifiea  150,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Baronius,  159,  as  in  the  verse — 
Y  dot  centeno*  et  quiiuptaginta  novenot. 

Y,  on  French  coins,  denotes  the  mint 
of  Bourges.  Y,  in  its  Greek  form  (r),  is 
also  called  the  Pyihagortan  letter,  because 
the  Pythagoreans  were  said  to  signij^  by 
it  the  proceeding  of  the  duad  out  of  the 
mmuxd,  or  the  sacred  triad  (q.  v.) ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  convaUscenee  ih^ua),  or 
the  dividing  road  of  life.  It  is  also  called 
the  Dnnd'a  foot.— ^In  geography,  Y  is  the 
name  of  several  Chinese  towns ;  aUo  of 
F,  or  fFye,  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  Netherlands,  on  the  south  shore  of 
which  Amsterdam  is  built.— We  liave 
known,  in  Crermany,  a  person  whose 
family  name  was  F,  pronounced,  as  this 
letter  always  is  in  Germany,  ee. 

Yacht  ;  a  vessel  of  state  usually  em- 
ployed to  convey  princes,  ambassadors, 
or  other  great  personages,  from  one  king- 
dom to  another.  As  the  principal  de- 
sign of  a  yacht  is  to  accommodate  the 
passengers,  it  is  usually  fitted  with  a  va- 
riety of  convenient  apartments,  with 
suitable  furniture.  Private  pleasure  boats, 
when  sufficiently  large  for  a  sea  voyage, 
are  also  termed  yachts. 

Yadkin.    (See  Pedee.) 

Yakoutsk,  or  Jakutsk;  a  town  in 
Siberia,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Lena ;  lat  62°  ^ 
N. ;  Ion.  130°  E. ;  population,  about  7000. 
Yakoutsk  lies  in  a  plain,  surrounded  with 
mountains,  and  is  the  emporium  of  the 
northern  fur  trade,  and  an  important 
entrepot  of  Russian  and  Chinese  goods. 
Furs,  com,  wine  and  salt  are  brought 
fi^m  Irkoutsk  and  Ilimsk  bv  the  Lena, 
and  wines  from  Archangel.  The  cold  is 
so  excessive  here  in  winter,  that  mercury 
fireezes.— The  province  of  Yakoutsk  was 
formed  in  1833,  of  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutsk.  It  borders  on  the  Frozen 
ocean  on  the  north,  and  the  Chinese  ter- 
ritories on  the  sou^,  extendmg  from  53^ 
IS'  to  76°  IS'  N.  kl.,  and  from  104°  to 
163^  E.  Ion.,  and  covering  a  superficial 
area  of  nearly  1,500,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  140,000  souls.  A 
great  part  of  this  extensive  region  is 
■teiile  and  desolate.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are   chiefly  Yakoutes    and    Tunguaes, 


live  principally  by  the  chase,  fishing,  or 
the  raising  of  reindeer.  (See  TVvtotry, 
and  Tunguses.)  There  are  but  few  Rus- 
sians here.    (See  Siberia.) 

Yale  College.  (See  .Vetr  Haven.) 
Yam  (dioscorta  ^oHva) ;  a  slender  her- 
baceous vine,  having  laive  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  much  u^  tor  food  in  Africa 
and  the  Blast  and  West  Indies.  They 
are  mealy,  and  esteemed  to  be  easnr  of 
digestion,  are  palatable,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  roots  now  in  use,  either  for  delica- 
cy of'  flavor  or  nutriment.  They  are 
eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  the 
flour  is  also  made  into  bread  and  pud- 
dings. The  juice  of  the  roots,  when 
fresh,  is  acrid,  and  excites  an  itching  on 
the  skin.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
the  roots;  some  spreadinji^  out  like  the 
fingers;  others  twisted  like  a  serpent; 
others,  again,  very  small,  scarcely  weigh- 
ing more  than  a  pound,  with  a  whitish, 
ash-colored  bark,  whereas  the  bark  is 
usually  black.  The  flesh  of  the  yam  va 
white  or  purplish,  and  viscid,  but  be- 
comes farinaceous  or  mealy  when  cooked. 
— D.  aadeatOf  by  some  considered  only 
an  improved  variety  of  the  preceding,  is 
universally  cultivated  in  the  E^ast  and 
West  Indies,  m  Africa,  and  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  roots  are 
frequently  three  feet  long,  and  weigh 
thirty  pounds.  All  the  varieties  are  prop- 
agated Uke  the  potato,  but  they  arrive 
much  sooner  at  maturity.  The  buds  of 
the  roots  are  not  apparent ;  but  still  a  small 
piece  of  skin  is  lefl  to  each  set ;  for  from 
this  piece  of  bark,  alone,  the  shoots  pro- 
ceed. Holes  are  made  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  and  eighteen  inches  distant  in 
the  row:  into  these  holes  two  or  three 
sets  are  put,  first  covered  with  earth,  and 
then  with  a  little  haum  or  rubbish,  to 
retain  moisture.  The  only  after-culture 
consists  in  hoeing  up  the  weeds.  They 
are  commonly  planted  in  August,  and 
are  ripe  about  the  November  or  Decem- 
ber following.  When  dug  up,  the  great- 
est care  is  taken  not  to  wound  them,  as 
that  occasions  them  to  sprout  much  ear- 
lier than  they  would  otherwise.  An  acre 
of  ground  has  been  known  to  produce 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
weight  The  species  of  dioscorea  are  all 
vines,  bearing,  usually,  heart-shaped  and 
strongly-nerved  leaves,  and  inconspicuous 
flowers.  One  of  them  is  common  in  our 
Middle  and  Southern  States. 

YAifo-TSE-KiAif,  or  Riah-Ku  ;  a  river 
of  Asia,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and,  after  croasing  the  empire  of 
China,  finom  west  to  east^  with  a  course 
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of  about  2400  miles,  passing  bv  the  great 
city  of  Nankinff,  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  120  east  of  Nanking.  It  is  the  largest 
river  in  China,  and  reputed  the  largest  in 
Asia.  It  changes  its  name  in  almost  ev- 
ery province  through  which  it  passes. 

Yawiwa.    (See  Joannina.) 

Yankee,  as  Heckewelder  says,  is  prob- 
ably a  comipt  Indian  pronunciation  of 
the  word  Engliah,  whom  the  Indians 
called  Yengeese.  They  distinguished 
them  from  the  Virginians,  or  Southern 
people,  whom  they  called  Low  Knives. 

Yankee-Doodle,  In  the  eany  part  of 
1755,  peat  exertions  were  made  by 
the  British  ministry  for  the  reduction 
of  tlie  French  power  in  die  Canadas. 
General  Amherst  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  British  army  in  the 
North  Western  America;  and  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America  were  called 
upon  for  assistance,  who  contributed 
with  alacrity  their  several  quotas  of 
men.  The  British  army  lay  encamped, 
in  the  summer  of  1755,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  In  the  early  part  of  June, 
the  eastern  troops  began  to  pour  in. 
Their  march,  theur  accoutrements,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  of  their  troops, 
furnished  matter  of  amusement  to  the 
wits  of  the  British  army.  The  music 
played  the  airs  of  two  centuries  old.  A 
physician  of  the  British  army,  by  the 
name  of  doctor  Shackburg,  to  please 
brother  Jonathan,  composed  a  tune,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  officers  as  a  cele- 
brated air.  The  joke  took,  and  in  a  few 
days  nothing  was  heard  in  the  provincial 
camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle,  In 
less  thlin  thirty  years  from  that  time,  lord 
Comwallis  and  his  army  marched  into 
the  American  lines  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle. 

Yard  ;  a  long  piece  of  timber  suspend- 
ed upon  the  mast  of  a  vessel  to  extend 
the  sail  to  the  wind.  (See  Skip.) — Yard- 
arm  is  ^t  half  of  the  yard  that  is  on 
either  side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies 
athwart  the  ship. — Yard-arm  and  Yard- 
arm  ;  a  phrase  applied  to  two  ships  when 
they  are  so  near  that  their  yard-arms 
nearly  touch  each  other. 

Yard  Measure.    (Se6  Measures.) 

Yarkand,  or  Y AROUND.  (See  Bucha- 
rta,  LUUe.) 

Yarmouth,  or  Great  Yarmouth;  a 
borough  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Noi*folk.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
long quadrangle,  having  the  sea  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  the  Yare,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.    It  contains  four 


principal  streets,  running  parallel,  which 
are  crossed,  at  right  angles,  by  156  nar- 
rower ones,  denominated  roios,  and  is 
flanked  by  a  wall  on  the  east,  north  and 
south  sides.  The  quay  of  Yarmouth  is 
considered  equal  to  that  of  Marseilles,  and 
has  no  superior  in  Europe,  except  that  at 
Seville,  in  Spain.  Its  length  is  one  mile  and 
270  yards :  m  many  places  it  is  150  yards 
broad ;  and  part  of  die  line  is  decorated 
vrith  handsome  buildings.  Yarmouth  has 
long  been  much  frequented  as  a  fiishion- 
able  watering-place,  and  furnishes  every 
accommodation  for  the  health,  comfoit 
and  amusement  of  its  visitors.  It  has 
a  theatre,  fisherman's  hospital,  hospital 
school,  town-house,  &c.  The  harbor 
was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Joas 
Johnson,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  brought 
from  Holland  to  conduct  the  wotk.  The 
extent  of  the  haven,  between  the  north 
and  south  pierB»  is  1111  yards.  During^ 
the  late  wars,  the  importance  of  Yar- 
mouth was  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its 
being  a  grand  station  for  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy;  the  roads  opposite  the  town 
aflbrdinff  safe  anchorage  for  a  numerous 
fleet.  The  haibor  is  perfectly  secure 
against  every  danger,  but  the  coast  is  the 
most  dangerous  in  Britam,  and  has  been 
often  the  scene  of  the  most  melancholy 
shipwrecks.  This  place  is  advantage- 
oumv  situated  for  commerce,  particidarl^ 
to  the  north  of  Europe.  Yarmouth  v 
actively  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery^ 
and  has  a  considerable  coal  trade.  It 
is  defended  by  three  forts,  which  wero 
erected  on  the  verge  of  the  beach,  during 
the  American  war,  and  mounted  with 
thirty-two  pounders.  An  armory  has 
been  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament, chosen  by  the  burgesses  at  larse. 
Population,  2^1,115 ;  22  miles  east  by 
south  of  Norwich. 

Yarmouth,  or  South  Yarmoutr,  a 
seaport  and  borough  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
formerly  sent  two  members  to  parliament, 
but  was  disfranchised  in  1832.  Popula- 
tion, 564. 

Yarrow,  or  Milfoil  (AchUUamiUefo- 
lium).  This  European  weed  is  now 
common,  in  barren  soil,  in  many  parts  of 
the  U.  States.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
excessively  dissected  leaves ;  hence  the 
name,  which  signifies  a  Ihausand  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  dis- 
posed in  a  terminal  corymb.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  strong  and  disagreeable 
odor. 

Yarrow  ;  a  celebrated  pastoral  stream 
of  Scodand,  in  Selkirkshire,  which  i ' 
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at  a  place  called  Yamw  Cl€ugh,9Xidf  run- 
ning east  a  few  miles,  forms  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  the  loch  of  the  Lows^  which 
dischaiiges  its  waters  into  St.  Mary's  loch. 
Issuing  from  the  latter,  the  river,  after  a 
course  of  about  sixteen  miles  throuf^h  the 
ancient  district  of  Ettrick  forest,  joins  its 
waters  to  those  of  the  Ettrick,  two  miles 
above  Selkirk.  Near  Newark  castle,  it 
forms  higUv  romantic  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  are  cele- 
brated in  a  well-lmown  beautiful  Scotch 
sonff. 

Yawl.    (Bee  Boat.) 

YAWNure,  or  Gaping  ;  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth,  generally  produced 
by  weariness  or  an  inclination  to  sleep, 
sometimes  by  hunger,  sympathy,  &c.  It 
often  precedes  the  fit  in  some  intermittent 
fevers,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the  fre- 
quency of  its  recurrence,  becomesa  real  dis- 
ease. It  issupposed  to  be  determined  by  an 
interruption  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Yawninff,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  per- 
formed bv  expanding  at  one  and  the  same 
time  all  the  muscles  capable  of  spontane- 
ous motion,  by  extending  the  lungs,  by 
drawing  in,  gradually  and  slowly,  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  and  gradually  and  slowly 
expiring  it  after  it  lus  been  retained  fi>r 
some  time,  and  then  restoring  the  mus- 
cles to  their  natural  state.  Hence  the  ef- 
fect of  yawning  is  to  move,  accelerate, 
and  equally  distribute  all  the  humors 
through  all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and, 
consequently,  to  qualify  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  sensation  for  their  various  func- 
tions. When  yawning  is  troublesome, 
long,  deep  respvation,  or  drawing  in  the 
air  at  long  intervals,  relieves  it. 

Yazoo  ;  a  river  of  Mississippi,  which 
rises  in  lat.  35^  N.,  near  the  norders  of 
Tennessee,  and  runs  south-south-west 
into  the  Mississippi,  which  it  meets  twelve 
miles  above  Walnut  hills,  142  miles  above 
Natchez.  It  is  230  miles  long,  and  navi- 
gable 100  miles. 

Yazoo  Lands.    (See  Georgia,) 

YxAB ;  the  period  in  which  the  revolu- 
tion of  die  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the 
accompanying  changes  in  the  order  of 
nature,  are  completed.  In  ancient  times, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth,  this  period  was  called 
the  solar  year.  The  accurate  determuia- 
tion  of  the  solar  vear,  which  required 
great  knowledge  of^  astronomy  and  exact 
observations,  could  only  be  reached  by 
the  successive  efforts  of  many  genera- 
tions. According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  approxi- 
mated to  the  true  lengtliof  the  solar  year. 


They  divided  it  into  twelve  months,  and 
each  mouth  into  thirty  days,  so  that  their 
year  consisted  of  360  days ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Thebes,  who  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  course  of  the  moon,  add- 
ed five  days.  They  afterwards  remarked 
that  the  dog-star  (Sirius),  whose  appear- 
ance just  before  sunrise  denoted  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  became  visible  one 
day  later  every  four  yeare ;  but  the  year 
of  365  days  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  festivals,  that  a  change  could 
not  be  made  without  the  greatest  difiicul- 
ty;  and,  although  the  festivals  occurred 
later  and  later,  yet  the  mode  of  reckoning 
remamed  the  same  until  the  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  Egypt,  when  the  calen- 
dar of  Julius  CcBsar  was  introduced.  In 
Greece,  the  year  was  more  correctly  di- 
vided into  Si65i  days;  and  the  Grecian 
astronomer  Sosigenes  made  this  the  basis 
of  the  JuUan  calendar.  (See  Calendar.) 
But  the  astronomer  Hipparchus  of  Alex- 
andria, about  150  yeaiB  before  Christ, 
found,  by  observation,  that  the  solar  year 
contained  only  S65(L  5h.  5&.  His*im- 
provements,  however,  were  not  adopted. 
Later  observations  have  shown  that  the 
true  year  is  about  11'  15^'  shorter  than 
the  Julian  year.  Lalande  made  it  365(1 
5^  48^  35^'  30"'' ;  Zach,  965d,  Sh.  ASf 
48.016^'.  This  period,  so  accurately  de- 
termined, is  called  the  agronomical  year, 
from  which  the  civil  year  of  the  calendar 
must  necessarily  diner.  As  the  civil 
year  cannot  divide  the  days,  it  only  reck- 
ons 365  in  the  year,  and  therefore  does 
not  fully  agree  with  the  astronomical. 
On  account  of  the  remaining  5A.  48", 
&C.,  everv  four  years  a  day  is  added  to 
the  month  of  February ;  and  the  year 
which  thus  consists  of  366  days  is  called 
hop  year.  By  the  hmar  year  is  meant  the 
time'  required  for  twelve  revolutions  of 
the  moon,  which  is,  according  to  Lalande, 
25M.  8A.  48^  37'',  making  the  lunar  vear 
\Qd,  ^Vu  shorter  than  the  solar.  Many 
nations  of  antiquity  reckoned  by  the  lu- 
nar year.  A  year*  is  said  to  he  fixed,  if 
the  equinoxes  and  seasons  come  on  fixe<l 
dovs ;  but  if  they  advance,  the^  year  is 
called  changeable^  Thus  the  Julian  year 
is  changeable;  the  Gregorian  fixed.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tropical,  sidereal  and  anomalis- 
tic year.  The  astronomical  year  is  also 
called  tropical,  because  its  duration  de- 
pends on  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the 
equinoxes  or  the  tropics.  This  differs  fit)m 
tlie  sidereal  year  (the  time  required  by 
the  Fun  to  complete  a  revolution  with  re- 
gard to  a  particular  star),  which  is  longer 
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by  W  5.7'' ;  and  the  anomalistic  year  is 
2&  longer  than  the  tropica],  and  is  the 
time  required  by  the  sun  to  complete  a 
revolutioii  with  regard  to  its  aposee.  The 
year   of   the  Jews  connsted  of  twelve 
months,  which  were  divided  alternately 
into  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  A  whole 
month  was  inserted  in  their  leap  year, 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month. 
Their  new-year's  day  was  the  day  of  the 
first  new  moon  alter  the  aumnmal  equi- 
nox.    In  the  period  of  nineteen  years,  by 
which  they  reckoned,  they  had  seven  leap 
years,   namely,  the  third,  sixth,  eighth, 
eleventh,    fourteenth,   seventeenth,    and 
nineteenth.    Amongthe  Persians, the  sul- 
tan Gelal  (A.  D.  1079),  introduced  a  year 
which  more  nearly  agrees  with  the  astro- 
nomical than  the  Gregorian  year  does. 
According  to  his  arrangement,    a  leap 
year  occurs  once  in  four  years  seven  times 
in  succesnon  ;  the  eiffhth  leap  year,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  place  till  aner  a  lapse 
of  five  years.    During  the  time  of  the 
French  republic,  a  year  was  invented  also 
more  exact  than  the  Gregorian.    A  period 
of  86,400   years  requires   20,999   leap 
years ;  therefore  a  day  was  to  be  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  often  as  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  would  fall  on  the  second 
d^  of  the  new  year.   (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Calendar,) 

Yeast   is   the    barm  or  froth  which 
rises  in  beer  and  other  malt  liquors  dur- 
ing a  state  of  fermentation.  When  thrown 
up  by  a  quantity  of  malt  or  vinous  liquid, 
it  may  be  preserved  to  be  put  into  anoth- 
er at  a  fiiture  period,  on  which  it  will  ex- 
ert a  similar  fermentative  action.    Yeast 
is  likewise  used  in  the  making  of  bread, 
which,  without  such  an  addition,  would 
be  heavy  and  unwholesome. 
Yeddo.    (See  Jeddo,) 
Yellow  Bird,  or  American  Gold- 
?wcH  (JringUla  trigtUj  L.\  is  not  less 
than  five  inches  in  length ;  of  a  rich  lem- 
on-yellow;  the  crown,  winp  and  tail 
black ;  bills  and  legs  pale  reddish-yellow ; 
tail  handsomely  forked.    The  female  and 
young  are  of  a  brown-olive  color ;  be- 
neath, yellowish-white.    In  September, 
the  dress  of  the  male  becomes  nearly  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  female.    This  common, 
active  and  gregarious  goldfinch  is  a  very 
general  inhabitant  of  the  U.  States.    In 
summer,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Can- 
ada, as  fiur  north  as  lake  Winnipec,  in 
lat  49^.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Mexico,  and 
even  in  Guiana  and  Surinam.    Its  mi- 
nations  are  very  desultory,  and  proba- 
wy  do  not  proceed  very  far,  its  progress 
braig  q>parently  governed  principal^  by 


the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food.  As 
the  fine  weather  of  spring  approaches, 
the  males  put  ofi*  their  humble  winter- 
dress,  and  now,  appearing  in  their  tem- 
porary golden  lively,  are  heard  tuning 
tlieir  lively  songs  as  if  in  concert,  seversu 
sitting  on  the  same  tree.  In  cages,  to 
which  they  soon  become  reconciled,  their 
song  is  nearly  as  animated  and  sonorous 
as  that  of  the  Canary.  They  raise  some- 
times two  broods  m  the  season.  The 
nests  are  often  built  in  tall  young  forest- 
trees,  or  \ofiy  bushes.  (See  Nuttall's  Omi- 
iholo^  of  the  United  States andof  Canada.) 
Yellow, Naples.  (See  Naples  YtUoie.) 
Yellowstone,  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  the  Missouri  river,  rises  from 
lake  Eustis,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  near 
the  source  of  Lewis's  river,  which  flows 
into  the  Oregon.  Lake  Eustis  is  about 
lat  43°  SO'  N.  The  Yellowstone  runs 
east-north-east  1100  miles,  and  joins  the 
Missouri  1880  miles  from  the  Mississippi ; 
Ion.  104°  W. ;  lat.  47°  SO'  N.  This  river 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  other 
branch,  which  retains  the  name  Missouri. 
The  Big  Horn,  its  great  southern  branch, 
and  the  Del  Norte  and  Lewis's  river, 
are  all  said  to  have  their  sources  near  the 
same  spot,  in  about  lat.  43°.  Captain 
Clarke,  the  associate  of  captain  Lewis, 
descended  this  river  while  returning  from 
the  Pacific  ocean.  During  its  whole 
course  from  the  point  at  which  he  reach- 
ed it  to  the  Missouri,  a  distance  which  he 
computed  at  837  miles,  it  is  navigable  for 
batteaux.  Its  navigation  is  im|)eded  by 
only  one  ledg^  of  rocks ;  and  tins  may  be 
passed  without  difficulty.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  low,  but  not  subject  to  be 
overflowed,  except  at  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  mountains.  The  color  of  the  riv- 
er is  a  yellowish-brown,  and  its  bed  is 
chiefly  composed  of  loose  pebbles.  The 
river  flows  with  a  velocity  gradually  di- 
minishing in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  mountains.  The  first  part  of 
its  course,  it  moves  four  or  five  miles  an 
hour ;  the  latter  part  not  more  than  two. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  coun- 
try consists  of  hiffh,  waving  plains,  bor- 
dered by  stony  hills,  partially  supplied 
with  pine:  towards  the  Missouri,  the 
country  contains  less  timber,  and  spreads 
into  extensive  plains.  Much  of  the  land 
bordering  on  it  is  fertile.  It  abounds  with 
beaver  and  otter,  and  along  its  banks 
are  immense  herds  of  elks,  buffaloes  and 
deer.  The  width  of  its  bed,  at  its  conflu* 
ence  with  the  Missouri,  is  850  foet  When 
measured  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  stream 
was  $297  yards  wide,  and  the  deepest  part 
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of  the  channel  was  twelve  feet.  The 
river  had  then  fallen  to  its  summer  level. 

Yellow  Fever.  (See  Appendix  end 
of  this  volume.) 

Yellow  Weed.    (See  WoUL) 

Yemen.   ,(See  ArMa,) 

Yenite  (Uttariit)  occurs  in  prismatic 
crystals,  whose  primary  form  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism  or  about  IIP  SO'.  Cleav- 
age takes  place  parallel  to  the  longer  di- 
agonal of  this  prism.  Color  black,  or 
greenish-black ;  lustre  submetallic,  bril- 
liant, or  dull ;  opaque ;  hardness  nearly 
equal  to  teldspar ;  specific  gravity  d.8  to 
4.1.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  termi- 
nated, at  one  or  both  extremities,  by  four- 
sided  pyramids,  and  vary  from  one  inch 
in  diameter  to  acicular.  They  are  of^en 
much  interlaced.  It  also  occurs  colum- 
nar and  massive.  On  charcoal  it  fuses, 
before  the  blow-pipe,  into  a  black,  shin- 
tnff  globule,  attractable  by  the  magnet 
With  borax  it  readily  forms  a  dark  and 
almost  opaque  glass.    It  consists  of 

Silex, 29.278 

Lime, ia779 

Alumine, 0.614 

Oxide  of  manganese,  ......    1.587 

Oxide  of  iron, 5a474 

Water, 1.268 

It  is  a  rare  mineral,  havine  been  found 
onlv,  in  good  specimens,  at  Rio  la  Marina 
and  cape  Calmite,  in  Elba,  where  it  oc- 
curs dispersed  in  crystals  and  rounded 
massive  balls,  in  a  thick  bed  of  a  blackish- 
green  augite.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
the  U.  States,  at  Cumberland  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard;  a  sort  of 
foot-guards,  who  attend  at  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  England.  The  yeomen 
were  uniformly  required  to  be  six  feet 
high.  They  are  in  number  one  hundred 
on  constant  duty,  and  seventy  off  duty. 
The  one  half  carry  arquebuses,  and  the 
other  partisans  .  Their  attendance  is 
confined  to  the  sovereicn*s  person,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  clad  af- 
ter the  manner  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
Yermoloff.  (See  Jermoloff,) 
Yesd,  or  Yezd,  or  Yetd  ;  a  town  in 
Persia,  in  Irak,  on  the  borders  of  Seges- 
tan  and  Kerman,  190  miles  east  of  Ispa- 
han, 210  north-east  of  Schiras ;  Ion.  56° 
£. ;  laL  31°  57'  N.  It  contains,  accordmg 
to  Malte-Brun  and  Hassel,  4500  houses, 
according  to  the  Edinburffh  Gazetteer, 
24,000  houses,  of  which  4O00  are  occu- 
pied by  Guebres.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Dorders  of  a  sandy  desert,  contiguous  to 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains.    It  is  a  great 


emporium  of  the  trade  between  Ilia- 
doostan,  Bukharia  and  Perna.  The  en 
virons  produce  excellent  poinegianates 
and  ffrapes.  The  chief  mauufactum 
are  silk  scufis  and  carpets.  In  1396,  this 
town  was  taken  by  Timur  Bee,  after  a 
siege  in  which  it  is  said  30,000  persons 
di^  of  famine. 

Yew  (taxua  baccata);    an   evergreen 
tree,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  pines, 
which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe.    The  foliage  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  hemlock-spruce, 
except  that  the  leaves  are  larger:  tlie 
fruit,  however,  is  not  a  eone,  but  a  small 
red  berry,  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  a  green  seed  appearsL 
The  yew  was  formerly  exten^vely  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain,  and,  on  account 
of  its  gloomy  and  funereal  aspect,  was 
usually  planted  in  church-yards.    The 
wood,  which  is  peculiarly  hard,  smooth 
and  tough,  was  manu&ctured  into  bows; 
but,  since  the  introduction  of  fire-anns, 
the  tree  is  no  longer  planted  except  (or 
ornament.    In  the  formal  style  or  gar* 
dening  which  was  once  prevalent,  few 
trees  were  more  the  subject  of  admira- 
tion, from  its  bearing  to  be  clipped,  with- 
out injury,  into  almost  any  form.    Yews 
werecut  into  the  shape  of  men,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  ships,  &c.  The  wood  is  hard,  beauti- 
fully veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  veiy  high 
polish ;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  veneering 
and  other  cabinetwork,  and  is  in  frequent 
use.    From  its  hardness  and  durability,  it 
may  be  made  into  cogs  for  mill-wheels, 
axletrees,  and  flood-gates,  which  scarcely 
ever  decay.    The  leaves  are  extremely 
poisonous,'  both  to  men  and  cattle.— A 
species  of  yew  (T.  Canademis)  is  found 
in  Canada  and  the  extreme  nortneni  ports 
of  the  (J.  States.    It  is  a  low,  prosonte 
shnib,  commonlv  called  the  ground  hm- 
locky  and,  indeed,  is  not  distinguished  by 
many  from  that  tree. 

Yezdeoiri),  Era  of.    (See  Epoch.) 

Yjtca.    (See  hca,) 

Yo.««5e;  a  department  of  France,  about 
seventy  miles  in  lenffth,  and  from  thir- 
ty to  forty  in  breadth.  (See  Depari- 
ment,) 

YoEK  (anciently  Ehoraevanh  a  city  of 
England,  capital  of  Yorkshire,  io  the 
West  Riding,  on  the  Ouse  and  Fo«8»J|^ 
miles  north-west  of  London ;  Ion.  1°  W.; 
lat  54**  N. ;  population  in  1821, 90,787,m 
1831,35,359.  It  is  regarded  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  north  of  England,  and  die  sec- 
ond city  in  rank  in  the  kingdom,  though 
fiu*  surpassed,  in  wealdi  and  poptilafioOf 
by  many  of  the  more  modem  ttadiug 
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townft.     It  18  an  ttcSent  city,  and  was 
micoesBiTely  the  seat  of  Adrkn,  Sere- 
ni8»  and  other  RomaD  emperore.    It  ia 
entered  by  (bur  prineipal  gatea  or  ban, 
has  six  bridgefly  one  over  me  Quae,  and 
fiv«  over  the  Foaa,  a  eathedral,  twen^- 
diree  cbiirohea  (tweoty  wkhin  and  three 
wkhout  the  fmlls),  hoiwea  of  worship  for 
Cathoficfly  MetbodiaiB,  Preabyteriaoay  In- 
dependenta  and  Qiiakera;  a  guildhall, 
county  hoapilaJ,  hinatic  asyluan,  and  Tarl- 
ons  other  public  boildiDgB  and  ioatitutiona. 
The   catbedrd,  commonly  caHed  York 
wdnHoTy  ifl  a  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
ar^itecture.    lis  whole  lensth  ftom  east 
to  weet  is  SMi  feet ;  breadSi  of  the  eaat 
end,  105,  of  the  west,  109;  length  of  the 
croas  anles  from  north  to  south,  993 
feet ;  height  of  the  grand  lantern  tower, 
213,  of  the    two  weateni  towers,   196, 
of  file    na^e   or  body  of  the  church, 
99;  height  of  the  eastern  window,  75; 
breadth,   32    feet     It    was   a   century 
and  a  hM  m  buildiaff,   from  1937  to 
1377.       The   cathedral    is   reroaikable 
for  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  which  is  in 
the  form  or  a  Catin  cross,  the  anns  of 
whieh  are  all  rectangular ;  and  the  tran- 
sept is  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
buiiding.    (See  ArthHeehtrt.)    The  great 
eaateni  window  conaists  ot  upwanb  of 
900  coinpartmentB,  containing  represent- 
ationa  of  the  Supreme  Being,  sunta  and 
events  recorded  in  Scripture.    The  dwp- 
ter-houae    is    a    magnificent   structure, 
of  on  octagonal  form,  63   feet   in  di- 
ameter, and  68  feet  in  height.    In  1889, 
the  rainater  was  set  on  me  by  a  ma- 
niac, and  suffered  considerable  but  not 
icre^parable  damage:  931  feet  of  the  roof 
fell  in,  but  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  struc- 
ture was  not  defeced,  and  measures  have 
beoi  taken  fer  repairing  it.  York  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  who  is  styled  **  primate  of 
England ;"  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
being  styled  « primate  of  all  England.'^ 
The  chapter  of  Yoric,  in  addition  to  the 
archbishop,  includes  a  dean,  four  wch- 
deacona,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  sub- 
dean,  twenty-nine  prebendaries,  a  suc- 
centor,  ^ve  vicars  choral,  &c    The  prov- 
ince of  the  archbishop  of  York  includes 
three  dioceses,  or  sees  of  suffragan  bish- 
ops, together  with  the  bishopric  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Yoik  castle,  though  on  the  she  of . 
an  ancient  building,  is  a  modem  structure, 
having  been  erected  in  1701.     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V,  York  contained  forty- 
four  pariah  churchea  and  seventeen  chap- 
els, and,  before  die  reformation,  the  la- 
moua  and  wealthy  abbey  of  St  Mary,  of 
which  only  a  smaU  part  remains.  Bcmdes 
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the  hmatic  asylum,  there  k  aoodier  insti^ 
tution,  called  ihe  Retreat,  one  mile  from 
the  city,  for  the  aame  chMs  of  patiapts, 
belongmg  to  the  society  of  Friends.  It 
has  accommodationa  for  aboat  sixiy  pa- 
tients, and  is  under  exodlent  management 
About  three  milea  from  the  city  stands 
Bishopthorpe,  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  arehbishop.  Alttiough  the  foreign 
conomerce  of  Voric  baa  been  totally  aani- 
h^ated,  it  adll  reluna  considerBhIe  river  • 
trade ;  and  veaaels  of  130  tons  come  up 
the  Quae  as  fer  as  the  bridge.  There  la 
some  trade  in  gloves,  hoeiis,  livery  lace, 
glaas  and  drugs;  and  [Nrintinff  and  book- 
seUiii|[  are  conducted  on  a  Mrge  acale. 
It  derives  a  mat  part  of  ita  support  firom 
its  feira,  aasizea  and  raoea,  and  tne  winter 
resideoce  of  many  of  the  provincial  gen- 
try.   It  sends  two  memben  10  parliament 

YomK  (formerly  called  TarotUo)]  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  north- 
west skte  of  lake  Ontario ;  Ion.  79^  30^ 
W. ;  lat  49'  33^  N.  The  population  ia 
about  3000.  It  is  handsomely  built  The 
pubfic  buildings  are  a  government- house, 
a  house  of  assembly  for  the  nrovincial 
parliament,  a  court-nouae,  a  uul,  various 
buildings  for  public  stores,  and  housea  or 
worship.  About  a  mile  fiom  the  town 
are  the  barracka  for  the  troopa  uaually 
stationed  here,  and  other  buildmgs  nrop- 
eriy  appertaining  to  auch  an  eatabliah- 
ment  The  harbor  ia  nearly  circular, 
formed  by  a  very  narrow  peninaula, 
which  encloees  a  oeautifiil  basin  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  capa- 
ble «of  containing,  in  aecmri^,  a  ^;reat 
number  of  vessels*  The  town  is  debght- 
folly  ritiiated,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the 
town  and  harbor  are  sheltered  by  hish 
lands.  In  1793,  thistown  contained  omy 
a  aolitary  Indian  wigwam. 

York  ;  a  short  and  navi^ble  river  of 
Virginia,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pa- 
munky  and  Mattapony.  It  flows  into  the 
Chesapeake  oppoeite  to  cape  Charles. 

York  and  Lancaster.  (See  Eng' 
hmd.) 

York,  Frederic,  duke  o^  second  son 
of  Geoi^  III,  was  bom  at  Buckingham 
house,  in  1763.  In  the  following  year,  he 
waa  elected  prince-bishop  of  Osnabriick, 
m  Hanover;  in  1767,  was  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
chosen  a  companion  of  the  moat  noble 
order  of  the  Garter  fai  1771.  In  the  lite- 
rary part  of  his  educatk>n,  he  was  aasoci- 
ated  with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he 
alwaya  continued  to  be  much  atUM^hed ; 
and  the  duection  of  the  studies  of  die  two 
prkioee  waa  successively  conikted  to  doc< 
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tor  MarUtun,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  assisted  by  doctor  Jackson,  and  to 
doctor  Hurd,  bishop  of  Lichfield.  Prince 
Frederic  was  destined  for  the  military 
profession,  and,  in  1780,  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  brevet-colonel  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, he  set  off  for  the  continent,  and, 
after  visiting  Hanover,  proceeded  to  Ber- 
lin, to  study  the  tactics  of  his  profession  in 
the  school  of  the  great  Frederic.  During 
his  absence,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Coldstream  guaras,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and,  in  1784,  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  Great 
Britain,  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  In 
1787,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  bouse  of 
peere^  and  in  the  debates  on  the  regen- 
cy, at  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
made  his  first  speech  in  parliament  In 
1789,  a  duel  took  place  between  the  duke 
and  colonel  Lenox,  afterwards  duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  required  from  his 
royal  highness  an  e^Ianation  or  retracta- 
tion of  an  observation  made  by  the  latter. 
The  46ke  not  complying  with  the  requi- 
sition, but  expressing  his  willingness  to 
waive  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  a  meet- 
ing took  place  on  Wimbledon  common. 
The  wora  being  given  to  fire,  colonel 
Lenox  obeyed,  and  his  ball  grazed  the 
hair  of  the  duke,  who  fired  his  pistol  in 
the  air ;  and  the  affiiir  terminated  without 
any  personal  injury  to  the  combatants. 
In  1791,  the  duke  of  York  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  William,  kine 
of  Pnissia.  This  union  was  the  result 
of  political  arrangements;  and,  after  a 
few  years,  a  separation  took  place,  arising 
from  circumstances  which  aid  not  imply 
any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  duchess,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1890.  On  his  marriage,  the  duke  of 
York  received  an  augmentation  of  his 
income,  which  raised  it  to  £35,000  a  year, 
exclusive  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric 
of  Osuabriick.  In  1793,  his  royal  high- 
ness was  sent  to  Flanders  at  the  head  of 
a  British  army,  to  oppose  the  French. 
Valenciennes  surrendered  to  the  troops 
under  his  command,  July  26 ;  and,  on  the 
23d  of  August,  he  sat  down  before  Dun- 
kirk, but  was  speedily  obliged,  by  the 
French,  to  retire.  In  the  campaign  of 
1794,  Pichegru  having  taken  the  command 
of  the  French  arm^,  that  of  the  duke, 
with  bis  German  allies,  after  experiencing 
various  reverses,  retreated  into  Westpha- 
lia ;  and  in  April,  1795,  the  remnant  of  the 
British  army  returned' to  England.  In 
February  of  the  same  year,  the  duke  of 
York  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
In  1799,  he  was  again  employed  against 


the  Fraach  in  Holland ;  but  the  expedi- 
tion terminated  with  a  truce,  one  condi- 
tion of  which  was  the  liberation  of  8000 
French  and  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  in 
England.  This  expedition  terminated 
the  services  of  the  duke  of  York  in  the 
field,  in  the  course  of  which  he  proved 
himself  wholly  uneaual  to  his  station.  In 
1809,  colonel  Warole,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  charged  the  duke  with  having 
suffered  a  female  iavorite,  named  Mary 
Anne  Clarite,  to  influence  him  in  the  dis- 
posal of  commissions  in  the  army.  The 
evidence  brought  forward  showed  that 
promotion  had  been  extended  to  penons 
reeommended  by  this  woman,  who  made 
a  trafiic  of  such  transactions;  but  as 
nothing  occurred  to  implicate  the  duke 
of  Yortt  directlv  in  the  corrupt  transac- 
tions between  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  she  sold  her  services,  he 
was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
two,  who  voted  against  the  prc^iosed  gen- 
eral inquiry  into  his  official  conduct  as 
commander-in-chief  His  royal  bigness, 
however,  thought  proper  to  resign  his 
post,  in  which,  about  two  ^ears  aibor, 
he  was  reinstated  by  the  pnDce-regent, 
with  little  or  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  This  cm^umstance  produced 
in  the  duke  a  redoubled  attention  to  his 
duties.  From  that  time  he  exercised  the 
most  rigid  impartiality  in  the  distribution 
of  promotion,  and  the  humblest  petitiou 
was  sure  of  attention ;  the  rignts  and 
comforts  of  the  soldier  were  studiously 
attended  to  ;  and,  without  relaxing  neces- 
sanr  discipline,  some  of  its  more  odious 
and  dispensable  rigors  were  discounte- 
nanced. Upon  the  whole,  both  in  a  mor- 
al and  a  social,  as  well  as  in  a  military 
sense,  the  British  army  owes  much  to  the 
exertions  of  this  prince,  whose  rank  and 
influence  enabled  him  to  effect  improve- 
ments which  equally  good  intentions,  with- 
out such  advantages,  might  have  fiiiled  to 
secure.  Among  me  future  circumstances 
of  his  public  life  was  his  appointment  to  the 
post  of  keeper  of  the  person  of  bis  iatlier, 
in  1818,  to  which  post  was  annexed  a  sal- 
ary of  £10,000  per  annum.  The  last 
speech  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  parlia- 
ment, was  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  amounted  to  this,  that  be  would  nev- 
er consent  to  that  measure,  ^ould  he  be 
called  on  to  reign.  Not  long  after  this 
event,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropsy  in 
the  chest,  which,  after  long  and  protract- 
ed suffering,  ultimatelv  proved  fatal  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1827. 

York  (Heniy  Stuart),  Cardinal  or. 
(See  Shwi,  Hemy.) 
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York,  Doks  of.  (See  Jokum  H) 
York;  count  tod  Wortenbui^,  Prus- 
sian field-miffBhaly  one  of  the  most  disdn- 
guisbed  German  generals  in  the  wan 
aoainst  Napoleon.  (See  Russitu^  German 
It  or,)  He  fought  in  America  on  the  side 
of  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  here  be^une  acquainted  with 
the  operations  of  lif^t  troops,  which  he 
afterwards  introduced, with  improyementa, 
into  the  Prussian  army.  He  was  made 
a  colonel  in  1806,  and  distingiiished  him- 
self by  skilful  manoeuvres  during  the  di»- 
astrous  state  of  the  Prussian  army  after 
the  battle  of  Jena.  In  1806,  wben  the 
Prussian  army  was  reorginized,  he  was 
made  major-general  and  inspector  of  aU 
the  light  troops.  In  1812,  he  was  one  of 
the  omcers  of  the  Pruasian  auziliaiy  corps 
of  20,000  men,  under  seneral  Grawert, 
which,  with  the  Polish,  Bavarian  and 
Westphalian  troops,  formed  the  tenth 
corps  under  the  command  of  Macdonald, 
and  was  destined  to  cover  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  army,  and  to  operate 
against  Riga.  When  general  Grawert 
liud  down  the  command,  on  account  of 
his  iU  health,  general  York  became  com* 
mander  of  the  Prussian  corps.  When 
Napoleon  ordered  the  retreat  of  the  tenth 
coipe  to  the  Memel,  Yoik  commanded 
the  third  column,  wmch  left  M itau  Dec. 
20^  followed  by  the  Rnssians,  under  gen- 
erals Witgenstein  and  Paulucci,  who  en- 
tered Memel,  while  their  van  extended 
along  the  MemeL  Thus  the  ntuation  of 
genwal  York  was  critical ;  but  it  was  less 
for  this  reason  than  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical situation  of  Europe,  that  he  con- 
cluded the  well-known  convention  of 
Dec  90,  1812,  accordinf  to  which  the 
Prussian  corps  separated  Bom  the  French 
army,  and  assumed  a  neutral  position. — 
See  Seydlitz's  Journal  of  ihe  Pruaian 
JFbreet  m  Ihs  Campmrn  of  1812  (Berlin, 
1823,  in  German).— The  king  of  Prussia 
was  obliged  to  express  disapprobation  of 
this  step;  but  tne  attitude  which  was 
soon  assumed  by  the  whole  kingdom 
showed  that  it  was  in  reality  agreeable  to 
the  government  The  step  was  bold,  and 
entirely  on  the  general^s  responsibility, 
and  became  a  measure  of  great  conse- 
quence. After  his  corps,  which  was 
much  diminished  in  number,  had  been 
reenfbrced  in  Prussia,  general  York  led 
it  to  the  Elbe,  and  obtained  a  victory  at 
Danigkow,  April  5, 1813,  over  the  armv 
of  the  viceroy  of  Italy.  General  Yonc 
was  engased  in  the  battles  of  Lfltzen 
(q.  V.)  ana  Bautzen  (q.  v.),  and  distin- 
giiished himself  on  the  day  before  the 


latter  actk>n,  at  Weissig,  bv  an  obstinate 

resistance  to  the  forces  uncler  Sebastiani, 
^ve  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
Afler  the  armistice  concluded  in  that 
memorable  year,  his  troops  formed  the 
ftrst  corps  of  the  Prussian  aimy,  and,  being 
united  with  the  Silestan  army  under 
Bl£icher,  shared  in  the  victoiy  on  the 
Katzbach  (q.  v.),  Auff.  26.  Oct  3,  he 
gained  a  victory  over  Sertrand,  near  War- 
lenburff  (q.  v.),  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Sifesian  corps  was  enabled  to  cross 
over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  From 
this  achievement  he  received  the  title 
count  Yoik  von  Wartenbuiv.  In  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  he  defeated  Sbrmont  at 
Mdckem  (q.  v.),  Oct  1&  He  fou^t  at 
Montmirail,  Feb.  11,  1814.  General 
Sacken  had  too  hastily  risked  an  engage- 
ment with  Napoleon,  which  was  likdy  to 
result  in  his  destruction,  when  general 
York  q>peared,  and  endbled  SadLen  to 
escape,  though  with  ineat  loss.  In  the 
battle  of  Laon,  March  9,  he  did  ereat  ser- 
vice, volunteering,  with  general  Kleist,  to 
conduct  a  nocturnal  attack,  which  de« 
stroyed  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Arri- 
^i,  and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  battle. 
After  the  peace,  he  received  a  considera- 
ble grant,  and  was  made  commanding 
general  in  Silesia  and  the  grand-duchy 
of  Posen.  His  son  was  wounded  several 
times  in  the  cavalry  action  near  VersaiUes, 
JuIjT  1, 1815,  and  died  a  few  days  after — 
a  circumstance  which  affected  general 
York  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  retire 
from  service.  May  5, 1821,  he  was  made 
field-marshal-generaL  He  died  Oct.  4, 
1830. 

Yoaxx,  Philip,  first  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was 
bom  in  16G&,  at  Dover,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  where  his  ftither  practised  as  an 
attomev,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the 
higher  branch  of  his  own  profession.  He 
was  placed  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and, 
being  called  to  the  bar  in  1714,  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  as  a  counsel.  In  six 
years'  time,  the  interest  of  lord  chancellor 
Parker  procured  him  the  office  of  solicit- 
or-general, in  which  capacitv  he  displayed 
great  professional  knowledjge  and  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  unbending  integrity. 
Four  years  after,  he  was  made  attorney- 
general,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  k>ni 
King,  in  1733,  was  made  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench,  with  the  barony 
of  Hardwicke.  On  the  decease  of  lora 
chancellor  Talbot,  in  1737,  lord  Hard- 
wicke was  elevated  to  the  woolsack,  and, 
during  the  lon^  course  of  twenty  years  in 
which  he  presided  in  the  equity  courts. 
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aemihted  hinuieif  wkh  so  much  ability^ 
juojRnent  and  mtegrity,  that  only  three 
of  his  decisions  were  erer  called  ui  ques- 
tion ;  and  even  all  of  these  were,  on  appeal, 
Goofirmed  by  the  upper  house.  In  1754, 
a  patent  was  issoea  flt>m  the  crown,  ad- 
randng  him  to  the  nijk  of  an  earl ;  two 
years  after  which  he  resigned  the  seals, 
and  retired  from  ouUic  life.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  died  in  17o4.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  paper  in  the  Spectator.  Hn  early 
professional  work  is  an  equity  treatise, 
entiUed  the  Legal  Judicature  in  Chan- 
cenr  stated. 

Yo&Kiiros.    (See  Cftterrero.) 

YoRKTowN ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entiy, 
and  capital  of  Ycirk  county,  Virginia,  on 
the  south  side  of  York  river,  twen^-nine 
miles  north-west  of  Norfolk.  York  river 
afibrds,  at  this  town,  the  best  harbor  in 
Virffinia ;  but  it  has  not  become  a  place 
of  urge  population  or  extensive  trade. 
Yorktown  is  ftmous  fbr  the  capture  of 
lord  Comwallis  and  his  army  by  the 
Americans  under  general  Washington. 
Oct  19,  1781.  The  whole  number  of 
the  prisoners  amounted  to  7107.  This 
was  the  last  considerable  battle  m  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  Was  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameri- 
can contest  for  independence, 

YocN%  Cdward,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish poet  of  the  last  cenmry,  was  bom  at 
his  mther^  livmg  of  Upham,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  1681,  ofj  according  to  some,  two 
years  earlier.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester school,  and  obtained  a  New  col- 
lege fellowship,  which  he  resigned  in 
1706,  for  another  at  All-Soul^  in  the 
same  univeraty.  Although  originally  de- 
signed for  the  law,  which  induced  him  to 
gftoiuate  in  that  feculty,  the  predominant 
bias  of  his  mind  towards  a  religious  life  ' 
at  length  induced  him  to  titke  orders. 
His  poems  on  the  Last  Day^  and  the 
Force  of  Religion,  printed  in  1713,  stronff- 
ly  manifest  tnis  prevailing  feelmg.  At 
one  time  he  aspired  to  the  representation 
of  the  borough  of  Cirencester  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  failing  in  this  undertaking,  he 
soon  after  enterra  the  church,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Welwyn,  Hertferd- 
shire,  with  a  kingVi  chaplaincv.  In  1741, 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  appears  to  have  much 
increased  the  melancholy  of  a  mind 
originally  of  a  sombre  complexion ;  and 
to  Uiis  event  maj  be  ascribed  the  produc- 
tion of  hispriticipal poem, the  Complaint, 
or  Night  Thoughts,  by  which  latter  title  it 
is  more  generally  designated.  Besides 
this  poem,  doctor  Young  was  the  author 


of  three  tragedies^  Biisiris,  the  Ikmhois^ 
and  the  Revenge.  Some  satires,  voder  the 
title  of  Love  of  IVnae,  tiie  UnivefaBl 
Passion,  widi  a  poem  entitled  Resignatioii, 
written  in  17S9,  conclude  his  poetkai 
labors.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  is  chiefly 
known  fay  his  Ceafaur  not  Fabokms,  lev- 
elled against  the  prevailing  mannen  of 
the  time ;  and  a  treatise  entitled  Conjec- 
tures on  original  Compontion,  written  at 
the  age  of  eigfalv.  Doctor  Younr,  in  his 
retirement  at  Welwyn,  maintained  the  sit- 
uation of  a  man  of  easy  fortune.  His  lat- 
ter years  were,  however,  subject  to  mach 
discontent:  he  had  taken  deep  oflenoe  at 
the  vouthfiil  irregularities  of  nis  son,  and 
he  nil  under  the  swav  of  a  honsekeeper, 
b^  whom  he  was  entirety  covemed.  On 
his  death-bed,  he  declined  an  interview 
with  the  fenrmer,  but  sent  him  his  Ibrcive- 
nees,  and  made  him  his  heir.  His  death 
took  place  in  April  17(KK,  in  his  eighty- 
^Mirth  year.  The  finie  of  doctor  Youn^ 
rests  anogether  on  his  poetiy,  oomprvin^ 
his  sathes,  tragedies  and  Ni^t  Thoughts. 
The  first  are  buth  on  the  suppositiott  of 
feme  being  the  oniveisal  passion  of  man- 
kind. They  aboond  more  hi  flashes  of 
wit  and  in  caricature  tbsn  in  grave  expo- 
sures of  vice  «nd  felfar ;  but  t&y  are  live- 
ly tad  epignanmaQc  As  h  dramsdc 
writer,  with  much  poetic  conception  and 
strong  ^^^»  ^^  ^  exaggerated  and 
bombastic  'Ae  Revenge,  however,  keeps 
the  stage ;  and  its  imro,  Zanga,  stands  pie- 
emiiient  for  theatric  interest  among  the 
personam  of  modem  tragedy.  The 
Night  Thoti^ts,  on  which  the  feme  of 
Young  for  originality  is  exclusively  ibtmd- 
ed,  although  occasionallv  tumid  and  ex- 
travagant, exhibit  great  ferce  of  language, 
and  occasional  sublimity  6f  imagination. 
They  are  even  more  popular  In  France 
and  Qermany  than  at  nome.  and  have 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  edi- 
tions. An  edition  of  his  entire  works,  in 
four  volumes,  octavo,  was  published  br 
himself:  (See  his  ZAfe,  by  Herbert  Croft, 
in  Johnson^  lives  of  the  Poets.) 

YovNo,  Arthur,  a  ^stinaruistied  agri- 
cultural writer,  bom  in  1741,  died  in 
1820,  was  first  plai^  in  the  counting- 
room  of  a  wine  merchant  at  Lynn ;  but 
his  passion  fbr  agricultural  pursuits  in- 
duced him  to  fbrnke  the  mercantile  life, 
and  occupy  himself  with  fiirming.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conduct 
a  farm,  he  determined  to  examme  the 
mode  of  cultivation  pursued  in  difierent 
parts  of  England.  In  1770,  he  publiAed 
the  Farmer's  Calendar,  containing  the 
Business  necessary  to  be  peribrmed  on 
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the  yarious  Kinds  of  FarpQS  during  every 
Month  in  the  Year  (8th  ed.,  4  vols^  8vo^ 
1812),  and,  in  1784,  began  the  publication 
of  his  Annab  of  A^culture  (40th  vol.,  in 
1804)— a  work  which  had  the  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture in  Enj^and,  and  of  which  a  consid- 
erable portion  was  translated  into  French, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  govemment. 
In  1789,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  newly-erected  board  of  agriculture. 
Young  not  only  viated  and  examined, 
with  ereat  attention,  the  different  coun- 
ties of  Eng^d  and  Ireland,  but  also 
made  several  tours  on  die  continent,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  processes  in  diflbrent 
countries.  Among  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents were  nis  sovereign,  George 
III,  who  wrote  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Ralph  Robinson  of  Windsor,  and 
'Washington.  Oi*  his  numerous  works, 
we  can  mention  only  the  principal: — 
Farmer's  Letters  to  the  People  of  Eng- 
land (1767),  second  volume  under  the 
title  of  Letters  to  the  Landlords  of  Great 
Britain  (1771);  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour 
through  the  southern  Counties  (1768,  2d 
ed.,  enlarged,  1769) ;  a  Six  Months'  Tour 
through  toe  North  of  England  (1770,  4 
vols.);  the  Farmer's  Tour  through  the 
East  of  England  (4  vols.,  1770);  Tour  in 
Ireland  (2  vols.,  1780) ;  Travels  in  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  1787—9  (1791,  2  vols., 
4io.);  Travels  during  the  Years  1787— 
1790  (1792) ;  Rural  Economy  (1772) ;  and 
Farmer's  Guide  (1770, 2  vols.,  8vo.). 

YouTTG,  Thomas,  M.D.,  a  distinffuished 
scholar,  bom  in  June,  177^  was  educated 
partlv  at  Gottingen  and  (Mutly  at  Edin- 
Durgh.  Having  taken  his  degrees  at  the 
latter  place,  he  went  to  London,  and  was 
some  time  lecturer  at  the  royal  mstitution. 
He  was  subsequent!;^  appointed  physician 
to  St.  Geonje's  hospital,  and,  in  1794,  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society. 
Doctor  Young  was  equally  eminent  in 
science  and  in  lettere.  He  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  application  of  sci- 
ence to  the  useful  arts  and  the  business 
of  life ;  and  his  opinion  was  often  called 
for  by  ffovemmen^  when  these  and  kin- 
dred siibjects  were  made  matteraof  legis^ 
lation.  In  this  department,  besides  a 
great  number  of  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Nichol- 
son's Journal,  and  a  variety  of  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  supple- 
ment to  the  EncycU^fMidia  Britanmcoy 
some  of  which  were,  however,  on  Uteraiy 
subjects,  doctor  Young  left  behind  him 
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a  Syllabus  of  a  Cotose  of  Lectures  on 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy 
f8vo.,  1802),  which  contains  the  first  pub- 
lication of  Uie  general  law  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  light ;  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical 
Arts  (2  vols^  4to.,  1807) ;  Elementary  Il- 
lustration of  the  Celestial  Mechanics  of 
Laplace  (8vo.,  1821),  &c.  He  likewise 
edited  the  Nautical  Almanac  firom  the 
year  1819  to  1829.  His  productions  in 
the  department  of  archfeologv  and  criti- 
cism were  also  numerous,  and  are  princi- 
pally to  be  feund  in  the  Imperial  Re- 
view, the  London  Quarterly  Review,  and 
the  Archseologia.  In  the  eighteenth  vol- 
ume of  the  latter  work  appeared  his  re- 
marks on  Egyptian  papvri,  and  the  Ro- 
setta  inscription,  containing  an  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. In  the  article  Egyply  for  the  sup- 
plement to  the  Encvclopeedia,  he  treated 
the  whole  subject  of  E^ptian  mytholo^, 
early  histoiy  and  hieroglyphics  with 
great  learning ;  but  we  have  alreadv  given 
our  reasons,  in  the  article  HieroffypMcs, 
for  denyinj^  him  the  honor,  claimM  for 
him  by  his  countrymen,  of  having  dis- 
covered and  explained  the  phonedc  sys- 
tem, which  the  late  ingenious  and  leained 
ChampolHon  so  ably  developed.  The 
discoveries  of  ChampoUion  were  followed 
by  two  additional  works  of  doctor  Young 
on  the  subject,  under  the  titles,  an  Ac- 
count of  some  recent  Discoveries  in  Hie- 
roglypbical  Literature  and  E^ptian  An- 
tiquiues  (8vo.,  1823),  and  Hieroglyphics 
collected  by  the  Egyptian  Societv  (felio, 
1823).    Doctor  Young  died  in  1829. 

Ypres,  or  Yperjv  ;  a  city  of  Belgium, 
in  West  Flanders,  capital  of  a  district, 
on  the  river  Y-periee,  from  whence  it 
takes  its  name;  twenty  miles  south  of 
Osteiid,  sixteen  north-west  of  Lisle ;  Ion. 
2°  SS'E.;  lat.  50^51'  N. ;  population, 
15,291.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Bruges,  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  is  fortified, 
and  tolerably  well  built.  The  principal 
public  buildmgs  are  a  very  large  Gothic 
town-house,  an  elegant  cwiedral,  an  ex- 
change, a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
college.  The  chief  manufactures  at  pres- 
ent are  linen,  lace,  cotton,  thread  and 
silk.  It  is  said  to  have  contained.  In  tlie 
thurteenth  century,  200,000  inhabitants, 
who  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  woollen 
cloth  ;  but,  by  the  severity  of  the  Ouke  of 
Alva,  the  principal  manufecturert  were 
driven  to  England,  from  which  tim^that 
branch  of  trade  declined.  Ypres  has  sus- 
tained several  remarkable  sieges. 

Ypsilaii Ti ;  an  old  Greek  Fanariot  fiuuv- 
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ly  at  Coiuitaiitiuople,  descended  from  the 
Codineni,  membera  of  which  have  several 
times  held  the  diginty  ofhospodar  in  Mol- 
davia and  Walacliia.  The jmndfather  of 
the  princes  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  cel- 
ebrated for  their  share  in  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, was  executed  at  the  command  of  the 
Porte,  with  the  most  horrible  tortures. 
Their  great-orand&ther  and  uncle  were 
victims  of  Uie  bow-string.  The  fiither, 
Constantine  Ypsilanti,  hoi^iodar  of  Wola- 
chia,  was  deposed  by  the  Porte  in  180S| 
but  was  reinstated  at  the  request  of  Rus- 
sia. When  Russia  threatened  the  Porte 
with  war  in  1806^  he  learned  that  his  head 
was  in  danger,  and  fled  to  Jassy.  The 
Russian  ^vemment  assigned  him  and  his 
fiirailv  Kiev  as  a  residence.  When  the 
Ru»ians  advanced  into  Walachia,  he 
hoped  to  recover  this  principality  bv  theur 
ai<L  With  this  view,  he  repaired  thither, 
and  armed  the  Walachians  against  the 
Turks;  but^  instead  of  the  40,000  men 
whom  the  Russian  general  required  of 
him,  he  could  collect  only  5000.  The 
body  of  Russian  auxiliaries  was  there- 
fore too  weak  ;  and  Ypsilanti  had  to  es- 
cape, l]y  way  of  Tran^lvania,  to  Russia, 
where  he  died  at  Kiev,  in  181(>.  He 
wrote  several  works.  His  sous  entered 
the  Russian  service.  The  eldest,  •^Uextm- 
doTj  imperial  Russian  nmyor-general,  and 
aid-de-camp  of  the  emperor,  &m  at  Con- 
stantinople, Dec  12, 1793,  went  with  his 
father,  in  1805,  to  Petersburg,  and  entered 
the  Russian  service.  He  fought  with  dis- 
tinction at  Polotzk,  m  1812,  and  was  a 
captam  of  hussare,  when  a  bell,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dresden,  Aug.  27,  1813,  carried 
away  his  right  hand.  In  1814,  he  spent 
some  tune  in  Weimor.  About  this  time, 
the  emperor  made  him  a  colonel  and  his 
aid-de-camp.  In  1817,  he  received  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  hussars,  and 
was  appointed  ro^or-general.  In  1820, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Hetaireia. 
(q.  V.)  He  joined  this  association,  and 
eventuaUy  became  its  head.  When  he 
saw  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion could  no  longer  be  delayed,  one  of 
his  couriers  liaving  been  arrested  in  Ser- 
via,  so  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  whole  plan,  he  resolved  to 
plant  in  Moldavia  the  standard  of  revolt. 
He  crossed  the  Pnith  ^vith  a  few  attend- 
ants, and,  on  Feb.  23,  old  s^le  (March  7), 
1821,  at  Jessy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  bospodar 
Michael  Suz20*{q.  v.),  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, ill  which  he  announced  tliat  on  tliis 
day  Greece  liod  kindled  the  torch  of  fVee- 
dom.  and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 


ny.   (See  Greece^  kmunMm  qf.)    Thm 
step  of  Ypsilanti's  was  connected  with 
tlie  plan  of  a  general  insurrection,  whidi 
was  to  break  out  umultaneousiy  in  the 
Morea,  on  the  islands,  and  in  Constanti- 
nople.   Ypsilanti  hoped  to  promote  tbe 
main  j^ject  by  his  entrance  hito  Molda- 
via.   The  insurrection  was  also  hastened 
by  the  enterprise  of  Theodore  Wladinii- 
resko.    This  rude  but  daring  Walachian, 
after  die  death  of  the  hoqiodar  of  Walon 
chia,  Alex.  Suzzo,  Jan.  30, 1821,  had,  wkh 
a  band  of  Amaouts,  called  the  Wabebi- 
an  peasants  and  pandoors   to  anna,  m 
order  to  obtain  from  the  Porte,  bv  meoiw  * 
of  the  assistance   of  Russia,  which  be 
promised  them,  the   restoration   of  tbe 
ancient  riffhts   of  the  country.     Ypsi- 
lanti, who,  nowever,  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Wladimireako,  |^ve  his  ecMn- 
panions  and  aU  the  Hetainsts,  who  bs»- 
tened  to  him  from  Rusma  and  Germany, 
the  assurance  that  Russia  would  assist  the 
cause  of  Greece.    But  tlie  militaiy  insur- 
rections in  Italy,  on  account  of  which  the 
congress  of  Laybach  was  convened,  in- 
duced the  emperor  Alexander  to  esEpress 
publidy  his  disapfvobatioa  of  the  imder- 
taking  of  the  Hetairists,  and  to  sunmion 
their  leader,  the  prince  Alex.  Ypailan^to 
make  his  defence.    As  he  did  not  obey, 
the  emperor  caused  his  name  to  be  strudK 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Russian  army.    The 
Russian   consid    at  Jassy  had   already, 
April  9,  issued  two  proclamatxma,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  commanding  prince 
Ypsilanti  and  his  adherents  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Russia,  and  exhorting  the 
Moldavians  to  tranquillity  and  obedience 
to  the  Porte.    Mich.  Suzzo  was,  in  con- 
sequence,  obliged    to   leave   Moldavia, 
April  11 ;  and  the  bovards  sent  deputies  to 
the  Porte,  praying  that  another  bospodsr 
might  be   given    them,  adding  the  as- 
surance, that    they'   woukl    themselves 
suppress  the  rebellion.    Ypsilanti,  when 
he  learned  this,  was  on  his  march  to  Bu- 
charest.   He  and  his  band,  of  about  5000 
men,  persisted  firmly  in  their  enterprise. 
April  10,  he  entered  Bucharest,  whidi 
city  Wladimiresko,  who  would  not  join 
Ypsilanti,  had  left,  with   his  psoidoors, 
shortly  before.  April  12,  Ypnilanti  march- 
ed to  Terffowist,  where  ne  wasted  his 
time  while  Wladimiresko  was  negotiating 
with  the  Poite.    Tbe  boyards  themselves 
had  refused  all  partici()ation  in  Ypsilanti^s 
attemjit ;  and  many  of  them  had  fled,  witli 
their  wives,  children  and    property,  to 
Transylvania.    Wladimiresko's  insurrec- 
tion ^vas  directed  more  affainst  the  boy- 
ards   than  against  the  ^rte.     At  the 
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same  thne,  the  three  pachas  of  Widdln, 
SiJiBtriaand  Brailow,  with  10,000  Turkish 
troops,  entered  Wabchia  and  Moldavia. 
At  Jaflsy,  where  the  Hetairists  had  wrest- 
ed the  adininistratioD  from  the  boyards, 
complete  anarchy  prevailed.  Jassu^  se- 
raakier  of  Bnilow,  defeated  the  Greeks 
at  Gakcz,  May  13,  took  the  city  by  storm, 
dead!t>yed  the  French  flotilla  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  compdled  the  Hetairists,  May 
18,  to  evacuate  Jassy.  George  Cantacu- 
zeno  retired,  with  about  3000  men,  with- 
out opposition,  behmd  the  Pruth.  Mean- 
while Wbdimiresko  had  regained  pos- 
session of  Bucharest,  where  he  continued 
to  negotiate  with  the  Ttiiks.  May  28,  he 
refinquished  the  city  to  Kiaya  Mehmed, 
pacha  of  Silistria,  and,  afier  some  incon- 
siderable skirmishes  with  the  Turks,  re- 
u-eated  to  Pitescht,  to  make  advances  to 
prince  YpflilantL  But  Ypsilanti  caused 
him  to  be  seized  by  captain  Jordaki 
(called  also  Chrgakis,  or  George  of  CHtftn" 
pus\  conveyed  to  Tei^wist,  and,  &er 
a  trmi  b^  a  court-martial,  to  be  behead- 
ed as  guilty  of  high  treason,  June  7.  This 
transaction  excited  much  disaatisfkction 
and  defection,  because  Theodore  Wladi- 
nureskohad  never  formally  acknowledged 
Ypsilanti*^  supremacy.  A  portion,  in- 
deed, of  his  Amaouts,  Walachians  and 
pandoors  joined  the  Hetairists  ;  but  the 
pacha  of  Brailow  was  soon  able  to  enter 
into  secret  communications  with  these 
Amaouts.  When  Ypsilanti  left  his  forti- 
fied position  at  Rimnik,  and  marched  to- 
wards Dragaschan,  his  van,  of  1000  men, 
led  by  the  brave  Jordaki,  being  attacked 
by  the  Turks,  on  June  19,  the  Walachi- 
ans and  pandoors  took  to  flight,  and  Jor- 
daki, with  a  few  hundred  men,  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  sacred  bimd  of 
the  Hetairists.  A  part  of  the  Amaouts  now 
fled,  and  abandoned  the  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  five  pieces  of  cannon.  At  this 
moment,  a  nephew  of  the  murdered  patri- 
arch Gregory  \q.  v.)  stepped  fbrward,  and 
exhorted  his  companions  to  show  the 
sacredness  of  their  cause  by  a  heroic 
death.  The  youths  advanced  in  close 
order,  and  fell  by  files  in  the  conflict.  A 
few  only  succeeded  in  saving  themselves, 
with  Ypsilanti,  in  the  fortified  monastery 
of  Costia.  Thus  was  the  flower  of 
Greece  destroyed.  Alexander  Ypsilanti 
now  gave  up  the  cause  of  Greece.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  frontiers,  he  was  arrested 
in  T^nsylvania,  and,  with  his  brother 
Nicolas,  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to 
the  fortress  of  Mungatsch,  in  Hungary. 
From  this  place  they  were  both  removed, 
in  August,  1833,  to  the  fortress  of  The- 


lesienstadt,  m  Bohemia,  where  they  were 
treated  with  ^reat  mildness.    The  above- 
mentioned  division  of  Greek  troops,  under 
prince  George  Cantacuzeno,was  attacked 
by  the  Turks,  June  23,  at  Stiuka,  on  tlie 
Pruth,  and  defeated,  after  an  ensagement 
of  ox  hours.     Moldavia  and  Walachia 
remained  occupied  by  the  Turkish  troops, 
who  committed  the  ^atest  outrages,  and 
were  not  entirely  withdrawn  firoin  both 
principalities    tiU  1826. — Bee   JVouv^b 
Ohiervaiums  sur  la  FalackUy  etc^  auivies 
d?un  PrieU  higtorique  dea  J^humengqui 
se  smtpasaia  dona  cette  Province  en  1831, 
par  un  T^nom  octdaire,  avec  U  Plan  de  la 
Bat.  de  Draguachan.  Par  F,  G.  L,  (Paris, 
1833). — ^Afier  prince  Alexander  had  re- 
mained two  years  in  Mungatsch,  and  four 
years  and  a  half  in  Theresienstadt,  Russia 
demanded  his  release,  in  August,  1837. 
This,  however,  was  not  granted  until  the 
end  of  November,  and  then  under  the 
condition,  imposed  by  Austria,  that  the 
prince  should  not  leave  the  Austrian  do- 
minions.   Alex.  Ypsilanti  died  at  Vienna, 
in  January,  1838,  hardly  thuty-six  years 
of  age.— During  this  time,  Detnetriua  Yp- 
aUandiy  with  f\iU  powers  fh)m  his  brother 
Alexander,  had  repaired  to  the  insui^gents 
in  Greece.    Demetrius   (bom   Dec.  35, 
1793)  entered  the  Russian  hussar  regi- 
ment of  guards,  as  a  comet,  in  1815^  and 
was  soon  afler  appointed  adjutant  of  gen- 
eral Rajewsky.    As  second  captain  (equal 
in  rank  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  troops 
of  the  line),  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  campaign  of  1814.    He  now  appeared 
as  commander  in  the  Morea,  wtiere,  as 
bng  as  the  Russian  party  had  tiie  pre- 
ponderance, he  was  held  in  respect.    He 
took  the  lead  in  the  Greek  government  at 
Aivos,  was  then  proclaimed  prince  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  appointed  seneral-in- 
chief  in  that  peninsula.    At  the  end  of 
1823,  he  became  president  of  the  legisla- 
tive council.    But  the  English  {Nirty  hav- 
ing begun  to  prevail,  be  was  removed 
from  his  situation  in  1833,  and  retired 
from  public  affitirs,  but  on  impoAant  exi- 
gencies took  an  acti  ve  part    He  saved  the 
Peloponnesus  on  the  invasion  of  Dram  Ali, 
by  throwing  himself,  with  a  band  of  Hel- 
lenists, into  the  fortress  of  Argos,  and  giv- 
ing the  other  companies  time  to  assemble. 
Against  the  resolution  of  the  third  nation- 
al assembly  of  the  Greeks  at  Epidaurus, 
requesting  the  British  ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople to  negotiate  *  a  peace  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Greeks,  which  should 
provide  for  an  independent  Greek  govem- 
ment,  on  condition  of  a  yearly  tribute, 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti  entered   a  protest. 
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When  Capo  d'lstrias  was  appointed  prea- 
idcot  of  the  Hellenic  republic,  in  ISQSy 
}irince  Demetrius  received  a  command  in 
Acamania. — ^A  third  brother,  Geoi^pe,  bom 
at  Constantinople,  March  21, 1794,  accom- 
panied Alexander  Ypsilanti  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  shared 
his  misfortunes  and  his  long  imprison- 
ment— ^The  fourth  brother,  J\ieoUUf  bom 
at  Constantinople,  August  16, 1796,  was 
commander  of  the  &cred  Band.  He 
had  the  same  fortune  as  Alexander  and 
Geoive. — Of  the  two  sisters,  Catharine 
and  Maria,  the  latter,  bora  in  1796,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  her  country  her 
whole  dowry,  amounting  to  350,000 
franca. — ^The  youngest  brother,  Gr^fmy 
ThtodaUuBj  bom  at  Bucharest,  in  180^  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Paris.  The  an- 
nual incomes  of  the  family  amount  to 
one  and  a  half  million  roubles. 

YaiAKTE.  1.  Juan  de  Yriarie^  royal 
librarian  and  member  of  the  Spanish 
academy,  a  bibliogiapher  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1702,  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe. 
He  studied  classical  literature  at  Paris. 
After  eight  years,  he  went  to  London, 
and  soon  after  home,  where  he  chiefly  oc- 
cupied himself  with  English  literature.  In 
1724,  he  went  to  Madrid  to  study  law; 
but  his  inclination  to  philology  and  bibli- 
ographv  predominated,  and,  beinff  con- 
stantly m  the  royal  library,  then  under  the 
direction  of  the  historian  Juan  de  Ferre- 
ras,  the  latter  soon  made  him  secretary 
of  the  library.  The  fruit  of  his  bio^phi- 
cal  studies  was  the  catalogue  of  Greek 
manuscripts  in  that  collection,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1764,  folio, 
under  the  title  ReguB  BibUotheoR  Matri- 
itnsis  Codices^  MSS.  Joanms  Triark  ex- 
cussUy  recmauit,  NbtiSj  IndicibuSf  AneedoHa 
plvaribut  evtdgatis  iUuttravit,  &c.  This 
volume  contains  accounts  of  nearly 
sixty  manuscripts,  which  Constantine 
Lascaris  had  copied  with  his  own  hand. 
This  work  was  completed  by  a  second 
volume.  Yriarte  also  prepared  cata- 
loffues  of  the  geographical,  chronolo^* 
c^  and  mathematii^  works  contained  in 
the  royal  library,  which  appeared  in 
1729  and  1730,  made  manv  corrections 
and  additions  to  Antonio's  treatise  on 
Spanish  authors,  &c.  As  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  academy,  into  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1742,  he  was  very  active,  and 
contributed  many  observations  to  the  trea- 
tise on  Spanish  orthosraphy,  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  Griammar  and  the  Dictionary  of  the 
academy.  Among  his  Latin  poems,  his 
numerous  epigrams  deserve  mention.  He 
was  an  industrious  contributor  to   the 


Diaria  de  Iob  LUeraUa.  His  &?orite  lite- 
rary occupation  was  the  collecting  of 
Spanish  proverbs,  of  which  he  brought 
together  about  15,000,  from  books  as 
weU  as  from  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
His  Latin  Grammar,  on  which  he  labored 
forty  years,  contains  rules  in  Spanish 
rhymes,  with  explanations  in  prose:  it 
was  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
bv  his  nephew  in  1771,  at  Madrid,  who 
also  published,  in  1774,  the  miscellaneous 
works  of  his  uncle.  He  died  in  1771,  at 
Madrid.— 2.  Tomaa  de  Yrusie,  of  whom 
a  few  words  were  said  under  the  head 
Mark,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  one  of 
the  best  Spanish  poets  of  modem  times, 
was  bom  in  1752.    He  first  appeared  as  a 

S»et  in  1770,  with  a  comedy  (Hacer  que 
acemoM),  This  was  followed  by  several 
translations  of  French  plays  for  the  royal 
theatre,  and  a  few  original  dramatic  com- 
positions. But  they  are  forgotten ;  and  his 
literary  fiune  is  founded  on  his  Fables. 
Before  the  publication  of  these,  he  pro- 
duced a  didactic  poem,  in  five  cantos.  On 
Music  (La  Musica],  the  first  edition  of 
which  (Madrid,  1779)  is  distinguished 
by  typo^phical  beauty.  This  poem  is 
written  m  elegant  language,  but  is  de- 
ficient in  poetical  conception.  Grain- 
ville  translated  it,  in  1800,  into  French. 
In  his  Literary  Fables (FahuiasLiterarias), 
which  first  appeared  in  1782,  Yriarte  at- 
tacked what  he  considered  the  &ults  and 
errors  of  literary  men.  They  are  the 
productions  of  an  unpoetical  period,  in 
which  the  French  manner  was  predomi- 
nant in  Spain.  They  are,  thererore,  cold, 
and  without  humor ;  but  the  languase  is 
easy,  and  there  is  much  variety  and  ele- 
gance in  the  metres.  They  have  been 
translated  into  French  and  German.  In 
1787,  he  collected  his  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  at  Madrid,  in  six  volumes,  of  which 
the  first  contains  the  Fables  and  La  Mu- 
sica.  In  the  second  are  eleven  Epistles, 
mostly  saturical,  also  chiefly  directed 
against  the  errors  of  scholars.  The  other 
volumes  contain,  besides,  a  number  of 
imitations  andoriffinal  poems,  also  a  met- 
rical transhition  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace 
to  the  Pisos,  with  explanatory  notes.  One 
of  his  enemies,  Juan  Pablo  Foraer,  irritated 
b^  his  satires,  wrote  a  bitter  attack  on 
him  under  the  title  of  El  Asno  trudUo 
(The  Leamed  Ass).  Yriarte  replied  with 
his  Para  Casos  tales  guelen  tener  los  Maes- 
tros  q/iciales.  In  1788,  he  published  a 
comedy,Xia  SmorUa  mat  Criada,  in  which, 
as  in  a  former.  El  Seharito  mimadOf  the 
Spanish  critics  praise  the  strict  ob> 
servance  of  the  three  unities.     Yriarte 
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died  in  1794.~See  Enstnfo  de  una  Bttdi- 
okea  Egpmola  de  lo9  m^wres  Escrdorti 
dA  Reynado  de  CoHos  III,  pw  Sempere  y 
(7i«irmo»  (Madrid,  1789, 6  yokk). 
Y8E5Bt7Re.  (See  benhurg,) 
Yttkia  is  the  name  of  a  very  rare 
earth,  diacoTered  in  the  compoeitionof  a 
miiierai  found  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden; 
hence  its  name.  The  name  of  the  mine^ 
ral  ia  ^adoUmte.  (q.  v.]  The  earth  xaar 
be  obtained  by  fusing  tne  ffadolinite  with 
two  parti  of  cauadc  potash,  washing  the 
masB  with  boilinr  water,  and  fUterina  the 
liquor,  which  is  of  a  fine  green.  This  hquor 
is  to  be  evaporated  till  no  more  oxide  of 
mancanese  tUb  down  from  it  in  a  black 
powder;  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  be 
saturated  with  nitric  acid.  At  the  same 
time,  diffest  the  sediment  that  was  not 
dissolved  in  very  dilute  ratric  acid,  which 
will  dissolve  the  earth  with  much  heat, 
leaving  the  silex  and  the  highly-oxidized 
kon  tmdisrolved.  Mix  the  two  liquors, 
evaporate  them  to  dryness,  redisrolve  ana 
filter,  which  will  separate  any  rilex  or 
oxide  of  Iron  that  may  have  been  left.  A 
ftfw  drops  of  a  aolution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  will  separate  anv  lime  that  may 
be  present;  and  a  cautious  addition  of 
hydroaulphuret  of  potash  will  throw 
down  the  oxide  of  manganese  that  may 
have  been  left;  but  if  too  much  be  em* 

eyed,  it  will  throw  down  the  jttria  also, 
ttly,  the  yttria  is  to  be  precipitated  bv 
nare  ammonia,  well  washed  and  driea. 
It  is  pcniectly  white.  Its  specific  gravitv 
is  4m3.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  snielL 
It  is  infusible  alone,  but  with  borax, 
metts  into  a  transparent  glass,  or  opaque- 
whita  if  the  borax  is  in  excess.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  in  caustic  fixed 
alkalies ;  but  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  though  it  requires  i^ve  or  six 
times  as  much  as  glucine.  It  is  soluble 
in  most  of  the  acids.  The  salts  have  the 
fbflowing  general  characters : — ^Many  of 
them  are  insoluble  in  water.  Precipitates 
are  occasioned  in  those  which  dissolve, 
by  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  potash, 
and  ferroprussiate  of  potash.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  sweet-tasted,  soluble  sulphate  of 
r'a,  the  other  salts  of  this  earth  resem- 
tbose  with  a  base  of  lime  in  their 
solubility.  When  yttria  is  treated  with 
potassium  ir  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  earths,  similar  results  are  obtained. 
The  potassium  becomes  potash,  and  the 
earth  assumes  the' appearance  of  a  metal. 
Its  texture  is  scaly ;  its  color  gray-black, 
and  lustre  perfectly  metallic.  This  scaly 
texture  distinguishes  it  from  aluminum 


and  glucinuro.  Yttrium — ^forthis  is  the 
name  of  the  metallic  base — ^is  not  oxidized 
either  in  ah*  or  water,  at  common  tempe- 
ratures ;  but,  when  heated  to  redness,  it 
bums  with  splendor,  and  becomes  yttria. 

YTfRo-CsRiTK ;  a  massive  mineral,  of 
a  reddish,  grayish-white,  or  violet-Uue 
cok>r.  It  occurs  in  crusts,  sometimes 
having  an  indistmct  cleavage;  opaque: 
YfiMs  to  the  knife;  specific  gravity  3.447. 
Its  constituentB  are  oxide  of  cerium  13.15, 
yttria  14.6,  lime  47.77,  fluoric  acid  34.45. 
It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Finbo, 
near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  imbedded  in 
quartz. 

YTTiio-TAirtALiTE  oocuTS  masaive,  has 
a  degree  of  hardness  above  apatite,  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  5.9^  or  5.8,  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  a  blackish-brown  color.  It  is  opaque. 
Under  the  blow-fMpe,  it  decrepitates  at 
fhrst,  but  melts,  by  an  increase  of  beat, 
into  a  greenish-yelk>w  slag.  It  consists, 
according  to  Vauqudin,  of  45  oxide  of 
columbium,  55  of  jrttria  and  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is  fbund,  along  with  gadolinite,  at  Yt- 
terby, in  Sweden,  but  Is  exceedingly  rare. 

YucATAir;  the  most  easterly  state  of 
the  Mexican  confederacy,  in  the  form  of 
a  peninsub,  jutting  out  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico^  bounded  north-west  by  the  culf 
of  Mexico,  soutb«east  by  the  bay  of  lion- 
duns,  south  by  Guatamala,  south-west 
by  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz«  The  isthmus 
which  connects  it  with  die  continent  of 
North  America  is  about  19Q  miles  wide. 
S<]^uare  miles,  90,000;  population,  496,^; 
chief  towns,  Merida,  the  capital.  Cam- 
peachy,  and  Valladolid.  The  soil  is  veiy 
fertile,  and,  when  under  proper  cultivation, 
produces  great  crops  <n  cotton,  tobacco, 
pepper,  the  sugar-cane,  indiso,  maize, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  scareity 
of  water  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state 
renders  the  crops  variable;  and  years  oc- 
cur in  which  the  poorer  classes  are  driven 
to  seek  subsistence  from  roots.  Cattle, 
fowls,  and  bees,  are  verv  numerous ;  wax 
and  honey  plentifbl;  but  there  are  no 
mines.  The  forests  abound  with  wild 
beasts.  The  principal  article  of  com- 
merce is  loffwood.  The  climate  is  hot, 
the  summer  beginning  in  April  and  end- 
ing in  September ;  but  January  and  Feb- 
ruary are  also  warm.  The  English  have 
some  small  settlements  on  the  east  coast 
of  Yucatan  for  procuring  logwood,  the 
chief  of  which  is  at  Belize. 

YuG,  in  the  Hmdoo  theology;  the 
name  of  the  ages  of  the  world.  The  du- 
ration of  the  universe  was  fixed  by  the 
deity  at  1^000  divine  years,  each  of  which 
contains  960  human  years ;  so  that  the 
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whole  amount  m  equal  to  10X^X10  bu- 
roan  yeaia.  Tbie  duration  waa  diFided 
into  four  agea,  which  an  to  each  other  aa 
4,  3»  2;  1.  The  firM  age,  KriiorTyg, 
compriaea  4000;  the  aecood,  Drda-Yug^ 


Bh  ace,  1 

the  fim  of  800,  the  aecond  of  600,  the 
thiid  of  400,  and  the  fourth  of  200  divine 
yeara,  which  complete  the  period  of 
12,000  yean.  The  whole  period  ia  called 
Mahoriftg.  the  great  Fi^,  or  Sadh-'Tug^ 
a  period  ^  four  agea.  IQOd  MalM-Yuga 
ibrm  the  day  of  Bnuna,  from  morning  to 
evening ;  and  an  equal  number  bia  night, 
when  he  aleepa ;  the  conaequence  of 
which  ia  the  oiaaolution  of  the  imiFerae 
into  ita  original  elemenlB ;  ao  that  eveiy 
thing  ia  aunk  in  a  mat  eea.  When 
Brama  wakea,  every  ming  revivea.  360 
auch  dara  form  Bruna'a  year,  and  be 
livea  100  auch  yeavL  Upon  hia  death,  a 
general  diaaolution  again  takea  place,  and 
UuMs  100  veara  of  Bnuna :  then  Brama  ia 
bom  agam,  and  the  worida  begin  their 
old  alternation  of  exiatence  and  diaaolu- 
tion. The  whole  lifo  of  Brama  ia  one 
day  of  Viahnu,  from  morning  to  ereiiing. 
360  auch  daya  make  bia  year.  He  Uvea 
100  yeara,  and  remaina  dead  an  equal 
period.  Siva,  alone,  ia  immortaL  Thia 
la  evidentlv  tne  doctrine  of  the  votariea 
of  Siva,  while  the  wordiippen  of  Viahnu 
claim  a  aimilar  preeminence  for  their 
ffod.  In  the  BhagavairPurana,  it  ia  fur- 
tner  obaerved,  that,  durinc  a  day  of  Bra- 
ma, or  1000  Maha-YvgBf  fourteen  d^aa- 
tiea  {manoantaroB)  of  men  and  goda  follow 
each  other:  eaen,  therefore,  continuea 
about  71  Maha-Yufs.  Each  baa  the 
name  of  ita  firat  ruler.  We  live  in  the 
aeventh.  Rhode  has  ahown  that  Buddb- 
iam  and  Bramaism  are  mingled  in  this 
fable  of  the  Yug».  The  Tugt  are  alao 
diatinguiahed  in  a  moral  reapecL  As  in 
the  Penian,  ao  in  the  Indian  theok>gy, 
virtue  ia  made  to  decline  in  each  auc- 
ceaaive  age.  It  ia  repreaented  under  the 
figure  of  a  steer,  standing,  in  the  first  age, 
on  four  legs ;  in  the  second,  on  three ;  in 
the  third,  on  two ;  and  in  the  fourth,  on 
one.  The  Zeni-Aneaia  alao  says,  in  the 
first  1000  years  Ormuzd  and  the  sood  rule 
alone ;  in  the  second,  Ahriman  oegina  to 
appear;  in  the  third  the  influence  of  Or- 
muzd and  Ahriman  is  equal ;  and,  in  the 
fourth,  Ahriman's  power  is  superior. 
The  present  is  the  last  age  of  the  world, 
the  AaJi-Fttf,  which,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  Bramins,  began  thirty 
y  ^ars  after  Krishna's  death,  or  3101  years 


before  Christ ;  ao  tLat  at  present,  in  1833* 
we  Uv.'  in  the  4934tb  year  of  the  Kali- 
Yug,  Amonff  tboae  who  were  aaved  at 
the  time  of  the  tbbd  disaolution  of  the 
world,  and  paased  over  into  the  fourth 
Yug,  was  a  pioua  king  named  Kutmtu 
under  whoee  fovemment  virtue  continued 
to  flouriah.  But  now  the  sleer  (the  ^m- 
bol  of  virtue)  standa  only  on  one  foot, 
and  charity  ia  the  chief  virtue  to  be  pr*c- 
tiaed.  At  the  end  of  thia  age,  after  Ka- 
lighi's  appearance,  fire  and  water  will 
destroy  eveiy  thing,  and  the  fint  Fiur 
will  be  repeated,  t£e  aun,  moon,  and  all 
the  planets,  being  in  the  aame  aign  of  the 
zodiac  aa  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Beaidea  this,  the  Indiana  reckon  by  aeve- 
ralothereraa.  (See £poc^;  also JKndao 
AMMogy,  in  the  aiticfe  Mio.) 

YuLs;  the  name  formeriy  given  to 
ChristmaBb  (q.  v.) 

YuMiiA.    (See  Jwmma,) 

YvBEouN,  IvEanoif,  or  Ittmmtkb  ;  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  in  Vaud,  at  the 
aouth  end  of  the  lake  of  Neufcbatel,  at 
die  entrance  of  the  river  Orbe,  on  an 
iaiand,  16  mllea  iKMrtb  of  Latisanne,  34 
aoutb-weat  of  Berne,  44  north-north-east 
of  Geneva;  population,  4000.  It  ia  de- 
lightfully situated,  ia  neathr  built,  and  has 
a  public  library,  and  a  brisk  traffic,  chiefly 
in  the  tranait  of  gooda-^n  advantage 
which  it  owea  to  its  command  of  water 
carriage;  boats  going  from  it  into  the 
Rhine,  by  the  lakes  of  Neufohatel  and 
Bienne,  and  the  rivers  Thiol  and  Aar.  It 
has  alao  conaideraUe  manufactures  of 
linen,  calico,  &c.  At  this  place  is  the 
achool  of  the  ceMrated  Pestaloza,  which 
was  first  eaUiUiabed  here  in  1804,  and  an 
ancient  caatle  appropriated  to  its  accom- 
modation by  the  government.  There  are 
several  other  eatablishments  for  education. 
The  sulphur  baths  here  were  known  even 
to  the  Romana. 

YvEUfOis,  sir  Francia  d',  a  Genevan 
politician,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  1756, 
and  received  an  excellent  education  in 
his  native  citjr.  Hia  resdeaa  ambition  in- 
volved him  in  the  dismriMinces  which 
distracted  the  little  republic,  and  he  was 
banished  in  1782.  After  the  revolution 
in  January,  1789,  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  became  counaellor  of  state.  But,  be- 
ing unable  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
the  French  republic  in  the  internal  afihirs 
of  Geneva,  or  to  play  a  prominent  part 
after  the  democratic  party  had  attained 
the  ascendency',  he  went  to  England,  and 
made  various  joumevs  in  Europe  as  trav- 
elling tutor  to  lord  Eardley.  In  the 
mean  time,  Geneva  had  been  united  to 
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France  in  1796 ;  but  Yvemois  and  others 
had  been  declared  incapable  of  erer  be- 
coming French  citizens.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  England,  and  published  political 
and  literary  works,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  hatred  of  France  with  eloquence  and 
talent  This  gained  him  the  &Tor  of  the 
BritiBh  ^vemment,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land knighted  him.  After  the  downfiul 
of  the  French  empire,  in  1814,  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva  appointed  him  its  minister 
in  London,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  the 
same  capacity,  to  the  concress  of  Vienna. 
After  Napoleon's  second  abdication,  in 
1815,  he  returned  to  Geneva.    Among 


the  writings  ofYvernois  are  his  R^exwM 
JUT  la  Guerre^  in  which  be  shows  the 
necessity  of  reducing  France  to  her  old 
limits ;  and  his  Tahuau  des  Pedes  qo/t  la 
RhoUiiion  d  la  Guerre  tnU  eaui^es  au 
PeufU  Francais.  Most  of  his  other 
writmgs  had  only  a  temporary  interest. 

YvBTOT ;  a  town  of  Normandy,  in 
France,  90  miles  north-west  of  Paris, 
with  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
seat  of  some  tribunals,  and  of  considera- 
ble woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures. The  lords  of  this  place  bore  the 
title  of  king  from  the  year  524  till  the 
time  of  Louis  XI. 


Z. 


Z  9  the  last  letter  of  the  Eng^  alphabet, 
is  a  sibilant  and  semivowel,  representing 
the  same  sound  which  the  Germans  rep- 
resent by  «,  or  the  soft  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish »,  the  only  difference  between  t  and 
z  being  that  the  breath  is  emitted  less 
forcibly  in  pronouncing  the  latter:  the 
orsans  of  the  mouth  are  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  both  cases.  (For  further  obser- 
vations connected  with  this  point,  see 
the  article  S.)  The  z,  in  German,  has  a 
compound  sound,  corresponding  to  our  t$ ; 
and  modem  (jlerman  writers,  therefore, 
omit  the/,  fbrmerly  written  before  z,  in 
some'  German  word&  In  Italian,  it  is 
sometimes  sounded  like  our  U,  sometimes 
like  d».  In  Spanish,  it  corresponds  to 
our  ih.  In  French,  when  pronounced 
at  aU,  it  has  the  sound  of  a  forcible  $.  Z 
was  originally  a  Greek  letter  ((),  As  a 
numeral,  it  signified  two  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  the  veree — 

Ultima  Z  tenena,  Jinem  ins  mdlle  Unebit. 

When  a  dash  was  added  at  the  top  (Z),  it 
signified  two  thousand  times  a  thousand. 
On  French  coins,  Z  denotes  those  struck 
at  Grenoble. 

ZAianAM,  or  Saaruam;  a  town  in 
North  Holland,  near  the  Y,  ^v%  miles 
north  of  Amsterdam;  population,  10,717. 
it  consists  of  two  villages.  East  and  West 
Zaardam.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade 
in  timber,  tar,  train-oil,  &c. ;  has  exten- 
sive manufiustures  of  ropes,  tobacco,  and 
paper ;  but  the  most  imporumt  l>Eanch  of 
hb  industiy  is  and  has  long  been,  ship- 


building. It  was  here  that  the  czar  Peter 
the  Great  studied  the  art  of  ship-building ; 
and  the  house  which  he  occupied  is  still 
pointed  out. 

Zabians.    (See  SahianB.) 

Zabira,  George ;  a  learned  Greek,  bom 
in  Sialista,  in  Macedonia,  and  educated  in 
Theesalonica.  About  the  year  1764,  he 
went,  as  a  clerk,  to  Hungary.  At  Co- 
lotscha,  he  learned  Latin,  and  the  mod- 
em European  languages,  and  collected  a 
library.  He  afterwards  visited  several 
German  universities,  and  established  him- 
self at  Szabadszallas,  as  a  merchant.  In 
1795,  he  caused  Cantemir's  work  on  the 
Oantacuzeni  (q.  v.)  and  the  Brancowani 
to  be  published.  Among  his  manuscripts 
is  the  Qtarpov  'EX>nv«rov,  a  biographical 
catalogue  of  aH  modem  Greek  authors 
who  have  lived  since  tlie  conquest  of 
Constantinople.  He  died  September  19, 
1804. 

Zacatecas;  formerly  an  intendancy, 
now  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  north  by 
Durango,  east  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  south 
by  Guanazuato,  and  west  by  Guadalaxara ; 
85  leagues  Ions,  and  51,  where  widest, 
broad ;  square  leagues,  SS353 ;  population, 
372,901.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  arid 
tract,  with  a  rigorous  climate,  and  very 
thinly  peopled.  There  are  eleven  con- 
vents for  males,  and  four  for  females,  in 
the  state.  The  table-land,  which  forais 
the  central  part,  rises  to  upwards  of  6500 
feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  fti- 
mouB  for  its  rich  rilver  mines.  The  cap- 
ital, of  the  same  name,  lies  340  miles  north- 
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wcfli  of  Meiieo;  loo.  lOP  W  W.;  hL 
S9PWN.;  populatiom90,00a  Itvat. 
uated  in  a  UMNUitauioiw  countiy,  in  the 
yntwky  of  some  of  the  lichert  mheg 
muwB  in  Mezioo,  wfaicb  are  wrooclii  by 
gmt  numbers.  It  is  well  built,  and  coii> 
taina  a  college^  an  boBpilal,  a  number  of 
cburchee,  vid  a  mint,  in  which  were 
coined,  fiom  1810  to  1836,  32,106»185 
dollarBL  Several  other  towns,  as  Som* 
hrente,  FiesniUo,  Jerez,  ¥iaos,  and 
Nochjflltlan,  have  a  popukitiott'  varying 
fiom  14,000  to  18,000  souls.  Maiie, 
wheat,  chile,  &e.y  are  among  the  producis. 

Zach,  Francis,  baron  von,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  sstronomerB  and  mathema- 
ticisns  of  our  day,  was  bora  at  Presburg, 
in  1754,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  the  qpas- 
modic  cholera,  in  1833.  After  having 
entered  the  Austrian  military  service,  and 
passed  some  vears  in  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed grand  chamberlain  to  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Saze-Gotha,  who  then  resided 
at  Eisenberff,  and,  in  1804  and  1805,  ac- 
companied her  on  a  tour  through  France. 
From  1787  to  1806,  he  had  the  direction 
ofthe  observatory  at  Seeberg.  After  that 
time,  he  resided  chiefly  abroad,  and  ac- 
companied the  duchess  to  Paris  and  Italy. 
Id  the  latter  country,  through  his  in- 
fluence, an  observatory  was  erected  at 
Naples,  and  another  near  Lucea.  Bar- 
on von  Zach  also  contributed  much  to 
extend  the  field  of  astronomical  science 
by  his  writings,  in  which  are  united 
Clearness  and  profoundness.  His  Geo- 
graphical Ephemerides,  and  the  continu- 
ation ofthe  same  work  under  the  titles 
of  Monthly  Correspondence  for  promot- 
ing the  luiowledge  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  EUirth,  and  ComqHmdance  AMm- 
twmiqutj  are  worics  of  great  value.  He 
also  published  several  treatises  on  po]> 
tioular  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  papers  in  different  periodical  pub- 
lications. Of  bis  worics  we  wiU  mention 
his  treatise  L^Mradion  dt»  Mantofnea  el 
9t9  ]^fkU  9ur  Us  FUs-a^Phmb  (Avignon, 
1814, 2  vols.);  his  TcdntU  Mahmm  Soli§ 
novaetfrreetts  (Gotha,  1792,  4to.);  and 
his  Jlmamcea  Genooese,  which  he  edited 
io  Genoa. 

Zachakub,  JfBt  Frederic  Wiiliain,  one 
ofthe  German  authors  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  advancement  of  German 
literature  after  the  time  of  Gottsched,  was 
bom  in  1726,  and  died  in  1777,  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  Oarolinum  at 
Brunswick.  His  Aenasiue— the  German 
word  for  disorderly  students  (see  Russell 
GemNNijfV— tt  oomic  qras,  published  in 
1742;  and  some  ol|ier  woriu^  display  hu- 


mor. His  works  appeared  in  a  aeeiaid 
edkion,in2volB.(Branswick,1773).  An 
additional  vokinie  was  published  in  178L 
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ZACTKraiTs.  (See  Ztmit*) 
Zadoc  (&doc).  (See  iSwUaoBet.) 
Zappu  is  the  reriduum  of  eobah,  after 
the  sulphur,  araeoic,  and  other  vohlile 
maners  of  arsenical  cobalt,  bav«  been  es- 
pelled  by  calcinatkm.  The  zaffipe  tkat  ii 
eoounonly  soldi  and  which  eomss  fion 
Saxony,  is  a  mixuire  of  oxide  of  eobak 
with  some  vitriflable  earth.  It  is  of  a 
gr^  color. 

Zaftlekvsn,  or  SACVTLSC^'Xir,  Her- 
mann, one  ofthe  most  skilftil  painters  of 
landscapes,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in 
1609.  He  lived  in  Utrecht,  and  died  in 
that  ciQr«  in  1685.  His  views  exhibit  the 
environs  of  Utrecht,  or  Rhenish  scenery. 
D'Argenville  says  that  Zaflleeven  visited 
Itaty;  but  the  Dutch  writers  deny  this. 
He  portrays  nature  under  serene  and 
elevated  aspects ;  a  smiling  heaven  over- 
arches his  cities  and  mountains,  and  a 
warm  air  breathes  itself  over  the  aimny 
and  retiring  distance.  His  paintingii  are 
scattered  in  different  plaeea.  Desoarapa 
gives  a  list  of  his  works.  Zaftleeven  abo 
employed  the  etching  needle. — ^His  broth- 
er Comdtas,  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1612, 
was  a  succMftil  painter  oi  scenee  from 
common  life. 
Zaoatai.  (See  7\irtenrO 
Zahaha,  DasEaT  of.  (See  Sahmta.) 
ZAHaiiiosff;  a  village  near  Freiburg^ 
in  wnat  was  Ibrmeriy  me  Austrian  Biis- 
cau,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
fiom  which  the  ancient  dukes  of  Z&hring- 
en,  the  ancestors  of  the  grand-dukes  of 
Baden,  derived  their  name. 

Zaims,  and  Tikariotbs,  are  possessors 
of  Turkish  fieft,  who,  according  to  a  law 
ofthe  sultan  Amurath  I,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  bound  to  ftunish  spahi^or 
cavalry,  as  the  condition  of  enioyuig  their 
^e^  The  Porte  maintains  omy  abmtt  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  spahis  (a.  v.),  who  are 
paid  by  the  government,  ana  called  kofi- 
ftutjf.  Therestofthespabis  are  furnished 
by  the  possessors  of  tman.  The  num- 
ber of  all  the  zaims  (i.  e.  such  vassals  as 
have  a  revenue  of  from  20,000  to  100,000 
aapers  annually  firom  their  ^^eA)  is  about 
6^.  For  every  5000  aspen,  the  v  must 
send  one  horseman  into  the  ts)A  m  time 
of  war,  so  that  a  zaim  cannot  send  less 
than  fbur  nor  more  than  twenty  spahis. 
The  number  of  the  timarioces,  however, 
or  of  those  vassals  who  have  fiom  6000 
to  19,999  aqiers  annually,  amounts  to 
52^.     These  must  ftvnish  one  spahi 
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fer  ev€iy  3000  aspen ;  tberefiH'e  each  of 
them  from  two  to  six  spahis.  Thtu  the 
inhiimuni  of  their  collective  quotas  is 
134^54  men*  In  17^  it  was  resoived  to 
unite  aU  the  tioiars  with  the  imperial  do- 
mains, after  the  death  of  the  poseessors; 
upon  whieh  the  fforemment  was  to  sup- 
port the  army.  The  number  of  troops, 
therefore,  has  not  changed  much.  Be- 
sides these  troops,  the  Porte  maintains  an- 
other corps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the 
fivmer  rifle  makers  and  amorers.  This 
kind  of  cavahy,  called  jdfeddshvy  is  di- 
vided into  sixty  ortas,  each  of  wbich,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  should  contain  500  men ; 
but  the  number  is  neyer  complete,  and 
the  ortas  togeOier  never  contain  more 
than  18,000  men.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  European  military  system  into 
Turkey,  and  the  abolition  of  the  janiza- 
ries (in  1896),  part  of  the  cavalry  has  also 
received  another  organization.  Yet  in 
many  provinces,  the  military  fiefs  still  re- 
main, and  are  held  upon  the  conditions 
above  mentioned. 

Zaikx,  or  Co»eo ;  a  river  of  Africa, 
whieh  is  supposed  to  rise  in  about  lat 
10°  S.,  and  wnich  takesanortheriy  course 
to  laL  3°,  in  Congo  (q.  v.),  after  which  it 
takes  a  south-west  direction,  and  runs 
into  the  Adantic  at  Fathomless  point; 
Ion.  Id^aO'E.;  late^S.  It  is  less  than 
three  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  has  a  veiy 
impetuous  current,  and  pours  a  great 
mass  of  water  into  the  ocean.  In  1816, 
an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Eng- 
land to  explore  this  river;  but  the  com- 
pany were  unable  to  navi^te  the  river, 
either  with  their  sloop  or  with  boats,  far- 
ther than  120  miles.  Leaving  their  sloop, 
they  proceeded  on  foot  150  miles  ftrther; 
but,  meeting  with  insuperable  difficulties, 
they  were  compelled  to  return. — See 
Tuckey's  Expedition  to  explore  the  Zaire 
or  Congo  (4to.,  1818). — It  nas  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  the  Zaire,  or  Congo, 
IS  the  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Ni^r; 
but  the  discoveries  of  Lander  have  refuted 
this  supposition.    (See  JVl^er.) 

Zajonczek,  Joseph,  prince,  senator, 
general  of  inftmtry,  viceroy  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  bom,  in  1753,  at  Kami- 
nieck,  of  a  noble  but  poor  family,  like 
other  young  Polish  noblemen,  entered  the 
army,  became,  in  1784,  lieutenaDt-colonel^ 
in  1/93  colonel  and  commander  of  a  regi- 
ment He  served  in  the  war  of  Poland 
against  Russia,  and  was  made  major-gen- 
eral. But  Poland  was  overcome,  and  Za- 
jonczek,  with  many  others,  emigrated  to 
France.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  ar- 
.  rested  in  Gallicia,  together  with  his  broth- 
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er,  and  boih  were  imprisoned  in  Joseph 
stadt  When  set  at  liberty,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  made  ceneial  of  brigade 
in  the  French  army  in  Italy.  The  Polish 
legion  did  ffreat  service  in  that  war,  and 
Zajonczek  distinguished  himself.    He  ac- 


companied Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  a(br- 
wards  commanded  a  division  of  French 
troops  in  Italy.  In  1812,  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Russia,  where  he  lost  a  W. 
He  then  quitted  the  French  army.  & 
1815,  the  emperor  Alexander  appointed 
him  viceroy,  or  namkdmkj  in  Poland.  In 
1818,  he  was  made  a  prince.  Nicholas 
confirmed  him^  in  1835,  in  hia  dignities 
and  privileges.  He  died  at  Warsaw,  July 
28,  1826. 

Zaleucus  ;  the  lawgiver  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Locris,  a  Greek  colony  in  Grecia 
Magna,  (q.  v.)  He  lived,  according  to 
some,  500  B.  C,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras ;  according  to  others,  he  lived 
as  eariy  as  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 
Only  a  few  disconnected  notices  of  his 
life  and  laws  can  be  gleaned  from  ancient 
authors.  His  laws  seem  to  have  been 
very  severe.  In  order  to  suppress  ex- 
travagance of  dress,  he  ordained  that 
prostitutes  alone  should  wear  jewels  and 
ornaments  of  gold.  Adultery  was  to  be 
punished  by  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  The 
son  of  the  lawgiver  himself  was  convict- 
ed of  this  crime :  the  people,  actuated  by 
esteem  fbr  the  ftither,  prayed  him  to  ac- 
quit his  son ;  but  ZaJeucus  remained  in- 
exorable. In  order,  however,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  parental  love,  as  well  as 
the  requisitions  of  the  law,  he  condemned 
his  son  to  lose  one  eye,  to  which  be  add- 
ed one  of  his  own.  This  is  said  to  have 
had  such  an  effect,  that,  as  long  as  the 
lawffiver  lived,  no  sdultery  was  heard  of 
in  the  republic  of  Locris.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  his  laws,  he  or- 
dained that  every  man  who  should  pro- 
pose a  new  law  should  appear  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  in  order  to  be  immedi- 
ately strangled  if  tlie  proposed  law  was 
not  preferred  to  the  existing  one. 

Zaluski  ;  a  Polish  family,  known  in 
the  literary  and  political  histoi^r  of  their 
country .—C^rinJreu'  i^anishuSf  bishop  of 
Cracow,  died  in  1758,  and  lefl  his  libraiy 
of  20,000  volumes  to  the  univeraitv  of 
that  city. — ^His  brother,  Joseph  Andrew^ 
bishop  of  Kiow,  published  the  Lege$^ 
StatutOj  Consududines  et  PrvoiUgia  Kejgni 
PoUmtt  (Warsaw,  1732,  fbl.).  mnSped' 
men  Wstoricum  Potomen  Cntica  is  also 
much  valued.  He  died  in  1774.— A  count 
/o«ep^ZaZu«JU,aid-de-campofiheemperor 
Alexander,  was  made  ctaridoT  of  the  uni- 
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veniiy  of  Cnoow,  in  189&    (See  Cra- 

€010.) 

ZAMBEccAmi,  Franceeco,  count,  cele- 
brated as  an  aeronaut,  was  born  in  1756,  at 
Bologna,  and  waa  descended  of  an  ancient 
fiunily,  one  of  the  forty  senatorial  fiunilies 
of  the  city.  He  was  carefuUy  educated,  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  mathematics 
HaFing  entered  the  Spanish  naval  ser- 
▼ice,  Zambeccari  was  captured  by  the 
TuiKs,  and  carried  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  put  into  the  bagnio.  His 
liberation  was  finally  effected  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  and 
the  count  made  a  tour  in  the  Levant  and 
in  Afiica,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Eu- 
ropean capitals.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  occupied  himself  with 
the  study  of  aeronautics.  He  had  devised 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  takins  advan- 
tage of  the  difierent  currents  of  av  at  dif- 
ferent elevations,  so  as  to  give  what  direc- 
tion he  should  choose  to  the  balloon.  His 
idea  was  to  cause  the  balloon  to  rise  or 
sink  at  pleasure  by  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  quantity  of  gas,  and  to  guide 
its  course  b^  oais.  In  1812,  he  attempted 
to  cany  this  project  into  execution,  al- 
though the  weather  was  highlv  unfavora- 
ble ;  out  the  balloon,  having  become  en- 
tangled in  a  tree,  took  fire,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate aeronaut  perished,  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  for  science. 

Zamoiski.  Among  several  distinguished 
men  of  this  name  are,  1.  John  Zcanoiski 
(in  Latin,  Samoscius),  bom  in  1542,  the 
greatest  Polish  statesman  and  scholar 
of  his  time.  He  studied  at  Paris  and 
Padua,  became  chancellor  of  the  realm 
and  general-in-chief,  and  died  in  1605. 
It  was  chiefly  through  bis  means  that 
Sigismund  III  obtainra  the  Polish  crown. 
He  raised  an  army,  partly  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  defended  the  fix>Dtiers  of  the 
republic  against  the  Swedes,  Russian?  and 
Tartars.  At  the  same  time,  he  promoted 
the  sciences  by  inviting  foreign  scholars 
into  the  country,  establishing  libraries,  and 
founding  learned  institutions.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  De  Senatu  Romano 
(in  GrsBvius's  Thes,  ant.  Rom,  I);  Deper- 
fedo  Senatore. — 2.  JIndrzfsy  Zammskiy 
high  chancellor,  the  distinguished  de- 
fender of  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, was  early  a  nulitary  ofiicer  of  signal 
courajie  and  talent,  subsequentiv  a  senator 
and  high  chancellor  (1764).  lie  strove  to 
suppress  the  disturbances  at  the  election 
of  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  after- 
wards resigned  all  his  offices,  because  he 
could  no  longer  serve  his  country.  In  1 776, 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  diet  to 


prepare  a  digest  of  the  laws,  in  which  he 
restored  the  rights  of  the  third  estate  (Po- 
lish, Warsaw,  1778, 3  vols.,  foL ;  German, 
by  Nikiech,  Warsaw,  1780).  The  Idng 
approved  of  this  excellent  vrork,  but  the 
diet  woukl  not  accept  it  Socm  after  the 
neat  political  chaiue  in  1791,  the  count 
died,  in  January,  1?92.  His  name  was 
eveiy  where  held  in  reverence.  He  was 
a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  just,  wise  and  benevolenL  He 
cave  the  first  example  of  the  abolition  of 
bondage  on  his  estate&  His  wife,  Con- 
stantia,  a  princess  Czartoryska,  was  an 
uncommonly  accomplished,  and  noUe  wo- 
man.    She  died  in  1797. 

Zamolxis,  the  Getian;  accoiding  to 
some,  the  slave  of  Pythacoras  and  his 
disciple;  but,  according  to  Herodotus,  be 
belon«  to  an  earlier  age  (Hist  iv,  94  and 
96).  lie  was  esteemed  in  antiqui^  as  a 
wise  man,  and  one  who  conferred  fpnai 
benefits  on  his  people.  He  is  said  to 
have  taught  them  the  iounoitality  of  the 
soul  (Herodotus  iv,  93V  and  to  have  given 
them  wiae  laws;  on  which  account  luvine 
honors  were  paid  him  after  his  death. 

Zamoun.    (See  CaUcuL) 

Zam osc ;  the  stronjiest  roitress  of  the 
kmffdom  of  Poland,  m  the  woiwodeship 
of  Lublin,  between  this  place  and  Lem- 
berg,  in  a  south-eastern  direction  fimn 
Warsaw,  on  the  river  Wieprz;  ion.  23° 
15^£.;  laL50<'42'N.  In  1809,  the  Poles 
took  it  firom  the  Ausdians,  and,  in  1813, 
the  Russians  from  the  French.  The  place 
was  an  entailed  estate  of  the  Zamoiski 
family,  and  was  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
by  the  fiunous  general  and  chancellor 
John  Zamoiski  (q.  v.),  afler  he  had  de- 
feated the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. In  1820,  the  state  bought  the  town, 
with  the  environs,  from  the  senator  count 
Stanislaus  Kostka  de  Zamoiski.  Zamoec 
was  now  deprived  of  its  extensive  suburbs, 
and  changed  into  a  fortrefts.  The  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Zamoiski  family  is  still,  or 
at  least  was  till  of  late,  preserved  on  the 
walls.  The  place  contains  a  large  palace, 
several  other  large  buildings,  among  which 
is  an  arsenal,  four  churches,  of  which  one 
is  Greek,  two  convents,  a  theatre,  &c. 
Population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison, 
3500.  There  is  here  a  gymnasium,  a  li- 
brary, and  a  printing-office,  all  established 
by  John  Zamoiski,  already  mentioned. 

Zampieki.    (See  Dominichino.) 

Zai«esville,  aflourishingtownandseat 
of  justice  for  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Muskingum 
river,  immediately  adjoining  the  fidl^  in 
lat  40°  N,  Ion.  82^  W.,  and  seventy-four 
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miles  west  from  Wheeling,  in  Virginia, 
sixty  nortli- west  (^Marietta,  seventy  north- 
east of  Chilicothe,  and  fi%-eight  east  of 
Columbus.  The  great  Cumberland  road 
passes  throuffh  this  town.  It  contains  the 
county  buildings,  and  9056  inhabitants. 
If  the  population  of  West  Zanesville  and 
the  village  of  Putnam,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  are  reckoned  a  part  of  it, 
the  town  may  be  said  to  have  contained,  in 
1890, 4000  uihabitants.  On  the  falls  have 
been  erected  several  mills,  among  which 
are  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  rolling  mill,  a 
nail  ftctoiy,  a  woollen  factory,  ana  a  steam 
pa^r  miU.  The  town  has  two  glass  ftc- 
tories.  Two  excellent  bridges  cross  the 
river. 

Zauetti,  Antonio  Maria,  count,  a  dis- 
tinguished connoisseur,  who  acquired 
great  reputation  for  his  taste  and  learning, 
and  for  nis  talent  (or  engraving,  was  bom 
at  Venice,  in  1680.  At  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  he  had  already  executed  several 
en^vings ;  and,  after  finishing  his  edu- 
cation, he  visited  the  diflerent  schools  of 
Italv,  and,  at  a  later  period,  went  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
collection  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the 
finest  epecimens  of  which  he  copied.  He 
expended  his  fortune  in  the  collection  of 
a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  from  the  work 
of  Gori  upon  the  gems  belonging  to  it — 
Gemma  AntimM  ZaneUi  (Venice,  1758, 
feL,  with  80  plates).  Zanetti  likewise  re- 
discovered the  lost  srt  of  chiaro-scuro 
engraving;  which  had  been  invented  by 
CarpL  (q.  v.)  Among  the  works  of  Za- 
netti, the  Latere  tuUaPiUurOy  ScuUura  ed 
AnkiUttwra  (Rome,  1754,  7  vols.,  4to.)  are 
important,  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
art.  He  publiidied  several  collecdons  of 
engravings: — 1.  Jbdicht  Statue  Chreeke  e 
Rmane  ehe  n  trowaio  in  Venezia  (foL); 
S.  lames  ex  Mueeto  mo,  &c.  (fol,  with 
100  plates,  1749);  and,  a  RaccoUa  di  vo- 
rie  SUtwine  a  Clnaro-ecwro  (vrith  71  wood- 
cuts ana  90  other  encravinffs).  Zanetti 
died  at  Venice  m  1^.— His  nephew, 
Antonio  Maria^  the  younger,  tibranan  of 
St  Marks,  in  Venice,  died  in  1778,  was 
also  the  author  of  several  works  upon  art 
and  antiquities. 

Zahouebar  ;  the  name  given  to  a  large 
territory  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  East- 
em  sea,  including  the  countries  of  Melin- 
da(a.  v.),  Magadoxo,  Mongala,  Jubo,  Mo- 
zambique (q.  v.),  and  some  others,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  OP  N.  to  21°  8.  The 
name  is  said  to  import  ''the  coast  of  the 
negroes,**  all  the  inhabitants  being  blacks, 
wmi  curled  woolly  hair. 


Zanni,  ZANiixiCBi.  (See  Hwiemdn, 
and  MaakM.) 

Zanotti,  Francesco  Maria,  bom  in 
1693,  at  Bologna,  was  the  son  of  a  come- 
dian, was  educated  in  the  coUese  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1718  was  made  proKSSor  of 
philosophy,  and  librarian,  in  1729  secre- 
tary, and  in  1766  president  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  He  wrote  poetry  in 
Tuscan  and  Limn  verse ;  also  five  essays, 
contmning  rules  for  the  different  kinds  of 
poetry.  At  the  iubilee  in  Rome,  in  1750,  he 
delivered  a  euiogyon  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
capitol.  In  a  second  oration,  he  attacked 
the  first,  and  in  a  third  refuted  the  second. 
These  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  stvle, 
and  deep  and  lofty  thoughts,  as  are  all  of 
his  philosophical  and  phvsical  writings, 
especially  his  Morals  and  the  dialogues 
on  the  pressure  of  bodies.  His  principal 
production  is  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Academy,  containing  a  history  of  this 
learned  society,  and  an  analysis  of  aU  the 
physico-mathematical  treatises  laid  before 
It  The  Memoirs  of  this  society  contain 
several  treatises  on  geometrical,  analyti- 
cal, physical  and  musical  subjects,  written 
by  hun.  In  his  De  Vvribue  CenbrMntif  he 
explains  Newton^s  doctrine  of  the  central 
forces.  A  collection  of  his  works  ap 
peared  at  Bologna  in  1779.  He  died  m 
1777. — GtammeiroCavaxxoni  Zanotti,bom 
at  Paris  in  lo74,  wrote  several  works  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Bologna.  As  secretary  to  the  Clementine 
academvof  painting  at  Bologna,  he  wrote 
SUnia  JdT  Accadema  CUmMtina  (2  vols., 
fol.,  Bologna,  1799).  He  died  in  1765.^ 
Euetackio  Zanottiy  of  Bologna,  bora  in 
1709,  professor  of  astronomy  there,  died 
in  178^  is  known  by  his  observatk>ns  on 
comets  and  the  form  of  the  earth ;  also 
by  his  optical  and  hydrometrical  experi- 
ments. 

Zante  (anciently  ZcK^yntAitf);  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, situated  to  the  south  of  Cephalonia, 
of  irregular  form,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
eight  broad;  square  miles,  160;  popula- 
tion, 40,000.  In  its  aspect,  it  is  the  finest 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  presenting,  when 
viewed  firom  the  fort  above  the  town  of 
Zante,  a  prospect  of  vales  and  eminences 
richly  cultivated,  covered  with  vineyards, 
olive  plantations,  orange,  and  other  firuit- 
trees,  and  contuning  numerous  hamlets 
or  villages.  The  v^ole  sur&ce  of  the 
island  presents  traces  of  subterraneous 
fire,  discovered  in  some  parts  by  warm 
sulphureous  springs,  in  others,  by  heat  in 
the  soil  It  has  springs  of  petroleum  aiMi 
mineral  tar,  which  are  productive.    The 
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thoo^  Toy  hoc  in  suminer,  is 
DOC  unwholemme.  The  chief 
are  eurrantB,  also  c^Fe-oil,  and  wine, 
aome  cotton  and  ailk.  The  corn  laiaed  k 
hardly  equal  Co  four  moDCha'  consuiDp- 
laoo.  (See  bnUm  M»ndt,) — Zaate^  the 
oapila]  of  the  iabnd,  has  a  populatioo  of 
90,000  soak;  Ion.  21<>d'  E.;  kc  SToO'N. 
It  k  the  lamat  town  in  the  republic  of 
the  Seven  Uanda,  pleasantly  situafed  at 
die  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  on  a  hill  of 
gentle  declivity.  It  resembles  in  its  ap- 
pearance an  Italian  town.  The  principSaJ 
streeC,  which  traverses  it  in  its  whole 
lepath,  k  broad  and  handsome,  bordered 
with  well-binit  houses  and  churches,  and 
has  a  fboc-pavement  The  houaes  are 
pardy  of  bnck  and  parcly  of  wood,  and, 
on  accounc  of  che  frequency  of  earth- 
miakes,  seldom  exceed  one  or  two  stories. 
The  hait)or  k  spacious ;  the  environs  ex- 
tremely pkasanc  and  picturesque.  In 
1820,  several  hundred  houses  were  over- 
thrown here  fay  an  earthquake.  The 
ialand  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  lo 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  In 
1797,  it  was  taken  oy  the  French,  and  in 
1799,  by  the  Russians.  In  1815,  it  became 
one  of  the  membm  of  the  Ionian  re- 
publk. 

Zasithopicutx  ;  the  name  given  to  a 
ciystalline  substance,  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  the  zanthoxUum  of  the  Caribbee 


Zafpi,  Giovanni  Battista  Felice ;  bom 
at  Imola,  in  1667,  one  of  the  best  Italian 
poets  of  hk  age.  After  having  studied 
ttw  at  Bologna,  where  he  made  so  rapid 
progress  that  the  degree  of  doctor  was 
conferred  upon  him  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
poet  He  was  one  of  the,  founders  and 
chief  ornaments  of  the  academy  of  the 
Arcadians.  Hk  poems  are  ffraeeful,  es- 
pecially hk  eamatd  and  madrigals,  but 
at  times  artiilcial.  Clement  XI  cave  him 
the  hope  of  considerable  beneroes ;  but 
he  died  in  1719,  without  having  obtained 
them.  Hk  wife,  Faustina  Maratti,  daugh- 
ter of  the  distingukhed  Roman  painter 
Carlo  Bfaratti,  was  eoually  distinguished 
tor  beauty  and  poetical  talent 

Zar.    (See  Czar.) 

Zarlino,  Giuseppe,  bom  in  1540  (ac- 
oordinff  to  Gerber,  1520),  at  Chiogna, 
near  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  di^T  in 
Venice  in  1599.  He  k  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  theoretical  musicians  who  preceded 
Rameau  and  Rousseau.  He  determined 
more  accurately  the  rektion  of  the  major 


and  minor  third,  and,  by  hk  kuHhaiom 
armonUkt  (Venice,  1562, 1573,  folio),  kid 
die  ^Mmdation  of  a  thorough  treatment  of 
harmony.  Asetfiy  sshketghieenthyear, 
he  appwed  as  an  author,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  published  collectively, 
under  the  title  of  Jiuiiifaumi  arwwmdie 
and  Dimagtrasioni  armamcht  (1589,4  vok, 
folio).  As  a  composer,  he  k  chiefly  known 
by  a  piece  of  music  perforaied  under  hk 
direction,aschapel-nia8ter  in  the  StJAark^ 
church,  Venice,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
victoiy  of  Lepanto.  Much  information 
respecting  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv  k  contained  in  hk  works;  but  hk 
style  k  not  attractive. 

Zaeskoje  Selo  (i.  e.  Sara's  ViUage, 
so  called  from  a  kdy  who  owned  it  when 
it  WW  yet  a  vilk^)  kan  imperial  pleasure 
castle,  twenty-nve  wems  (about  seven- 
teen miles)  south  of  St  Pecenbujg,  from 
which  a  highway  leads  to  it  dirough  a 
very  monotonous  country.    Catharine  I 
built  a  castle  here,  which.  Elizabeth  en- 
larged and  embellisfaed  in  1744,  and  to 
which  Catharine  II,  whose  &vorite  ren- 
dence  ic  was,  gave  its  presenc  splendor. 
The  large  palftce,  chree  stories  high,  k 
magnificently  omamented :  even  the  outer 
cornices  and  other 'ornaments  are  gilt; 
yet  moat  of  it,  with  the  ezcepdon  of  what 
Catharine  II  changed  or  buih  herselfl  k 
in  an  old  ftshioned  style.    Among  the 
principal  objects  of  attention,  are  the  greet 
staircase ;  the  saloon,  lined  with  mirrora ; 
the  chapel ;  the  porcelain  room ;  and  the 
amber  room,  in  which  the  waUs  are  cov- 
ered from  the  floor  to  the  ceihng  with 
sculptures  of  amber.    The  rooms  contain 
magnificent  fiiroiture  and  beautiful  paint- 
ings.   There  k  also  a  gallery  of  bronze 
fi^xres,  made  by  aitists  of  the  Peters- 
burff  academy.    In  the  gardena,  which 
are  kid  out  in  the  Engli^  manner,  by  a 
German,  are  a  hermitage,  with  statues 
and  vases,  Roman  and  Gothic  temples, 
pyramids,  several  columns  and  obelisks, 
monuments,  and  triumphal  arches,  which 
Catharine  II  caused  to  be  erected  to  count 
Romanzofl^and  the  brothen  Orloff.  (q.  v.) 
The  entrance  of  the  garden  know  adorn- 
ed by  a  colossal  triutnphal  arch  of  an  an- 
tique form,  consisting  of  cast  iron,  with 
the  inscription,  ^  Sacred  to  my  dear  com- 
panions in  arms,"  erected  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  after  the  wars  of  1813,  '13 
and  '14.    (For  some  more  information, 
see  Loudon's  JBiMWC^<e(fia  of  Gardemnf,) 
Near  this  palace  Ties  the  town  of  Sona, 
with  which  Zarskoje  Sel6  k  at  present 
united,  and  where,  some  yeara  ago,  a  'ly- 
ceum,  for  the  education  of  civil  offioen^ 
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waserected.  The  palace ai»piopriated to 
this  lyceum  was  burned  down  in  1820. 

Zauii BB,  Francis  de,  was  bom  at  Feld- 
patan,  in  German  IS'rol,  in  1746.  He 
early  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  sculp- 
ture. In  1766,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  worked  for  ^ve  yean  with  professor 
Scbletterer.  He  studied  with  great  zeal ; 
and,  a  proposal  having  been  made  to  set 
up  some  statues  at  Sch6nbrunn  (q.  v.),  he 
onered  to  cast  them.  Prince  Kaunitz 
(q.  v.)  ordered  him  to  bring  within  fifteen 
days  a  nK>del  for  a  spring,  lepresenting 
the  three  largest  rivers  of  Austria.  The 
model  met  with  approbation.  It  was 
executed  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  em- 
press Maria  Theresa  took  the  artist  into 
favor.  Zanner  received,  in  1776,  assist- 
ance fi*om  the  government  to  go  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  for  four  years.  In  1781, 
he  was  made  professor  of  sculpture  in 
Vienna.  He  improved  the  manner  of 
studying  this  art  m  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  executed  a  number  of  works;  among 
others,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II,  which  the  emperor  Francis  II 
caused  to  be  erected,  in  honor  of  his  un- 
cle, in  the  Joseph  square,  in  1807.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  stames  in  Europe. 
Zauner  cast  the  statue  in  a  manner  m- 
v«ited  by  himself,  which  succeeded  per- 
fectly. He  also  executed  the  monument 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  II,  in  white  mar- 
ble, in  the  church  or  St  Augustine,  lliere 
are  many  busts,  statues  and  bass-reliefs  by 
this  artist  Zauner  died  in  1822,  in  Vienna. 

Zea.    (See  Maize.) 

Zba,  Francisco  Antonio,  was  bom  at 
Medellin,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in 
New  Grenada,  Oct  20, 1770.  He  studied 
at  the  universirf  of  Bogota,  and,  at  an 
earlv  age,  attained  very  distinguished 
academic  honors  there.  When  the  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  explore  the  vegeta- 
ble riches  of  the  country,  young  Zea  was 
associated  with  the  learned  Mutis  in  this 
commission.  In  1794,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  consequence  of  the  fireedom  or  his  ob- 
servations upon  political  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  with  don  Antonio  Narino  and 
other  lovers  of  liberty.  The  particular 
ofience  of  which  he  was  accused,  was 
having  participated  in  certain  seditious 
meetings  and  compositions,  tending  to  the 
independence  of  New  Grenada.  His  trial 
lasted  several  years,  during  which  he  was 
held  in  confinement,  first  in  America,  and 
subsequently  in  Spain,  whither  the  decis- 
ion of  the  cause  was  transferred ;  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  was  dis- 
chai^^,  it  being  considered  that  his  lone 
imprisonment  had  sufficiently  punishea 
27  • 


him  for  his  imprudence.  But,  when  re- 
stored to  liberty,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
return  to  America,  being  obtiged,  on  va- 
rious pretexts,  to  reside  in  France,  with  a 
pension  of  6000  firancs.  In  1802,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and  was  made  adjunct 
director  of  the  botanic  ^puden  of  Madrid, 
and,  in  1804,  director-m-chie^  and  pro- 
fessor of  natural  sdencea,  notwithstanding 
his  anxiety  for  permission  to  revisit  his 
native  countir.  The  revolution  of  Aran- 
juez,  which  found  him  engaged  in  scien- 
tific researehes,  drew  him  into  the  public 
service.  He  was  nominated  a  memoer  of 
the  junta  of  notahUs,  which  met  at  Ba- 
yonne  in  1808.  Afterwards  he  had  the 
direction  of  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and,  finally,  was  prefect  of  Mala^ 
n  until  the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 
This  event  enabled  him  to  terminate 
his  banishment  In  1814,  he  embarked 
firom  England,  and  hastened  to  join  Boli- 
var in  his  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
of  Venezuela.  Thenceforth,  Zea  became 
a  party  to  all  the  exertions  of  the  strug- 
glmg  patriots,  as  the  friend,  the  adviser, 
and  the  political  guide  of  Bolivar.  He  was 
successively  intendant-general  of  the  lib- 
erating army,  president  of  the  congress  of 
Ancostura,  and  vice-president  of  the  re- 
pumic  of  Colombia,  and,  finally,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentia- 
ly  to  all  those  courts  in  Europe  to  which 
he  mi(|[ht  think  proper  to  address  himself, 
being  mvested  with  the  whole  represent- 
ation of  Colomlna,  for  every  species  of 
afftirs.  His  commission  is  dated  Dec. 
24, 1819.  Zea  appeared  in  London  in 
1820,  invested  wiui  these  unlimited  pow- 
ers, and,  although  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  yet  he  was 
every  where  heard  with  respect,  and  ne- 
gotiated a  loan  for  £2,000,000  sterling 
with  a  company  of  Enfflish  bankers  at 
Paris,  Mareh  13, 1822.  The  terms  of  the 
loan  were,  as  might  be  expected,  rath- 
er un&vorable  to  the  new  republic, 
and,  in  the  sequel,  drew  much  obloquy 
upon  Zea.  Rnmors  arose  that  his  pow- 
ers were  defective ;  but  a  full  examination 
proved  that  the  report  was  wholly  un- 
founded, and  the  loan,  although  censured 
by  the  Colombian  conmss,  was  recog- 
nised and  confirmed.  The  financial  em- 
barrassmentB  of  the  republic  ought  not  to 
occasion  any  reflections  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  Zea,  who  did  every  thing  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  country  which  cireumstances 
would  permit  He  died  at  Bath,  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  Nov.  26, 1822,  aged 
fifly-two  years. 
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ZxA-BcufUDES,  don  Francisco  de,  a 
Spaniflb  aateaman,  had  tbe  advantage,  in 
1m  youth,  of  the  instructions  of  his  rela- 
tive, the  celebrated  Jovellanos  (q.  v.), 
whose  wiitinfli  he  collected  for  publica- 
tion, akhough  ciraunistances  have  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  his  design.  Dur> 
ing  the  peninsular  war,  he  resided  in 
Malaga,  luul  engaged  in  mercantile  spec- 
ulationB.  He  was  then  sent,  by  the  cones, 
ambassador  to  St  Petersburg,  where, 
under  the  authority  of  the  regency  at  Ca- 
diz, and  in  the  name  of  Feidinand  VII, 
he  concluded  with  the  Russian  chancel- 
lor, count  Romanzoff,  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  alliance  (July  90, 1812),  in  which  the 
emperor  Alexander  acknowledged  the  le- 
gality of  the  ordinanr  and  the  extraordi- 
nary cones  assembled  at  Cadiz,  and  the 
constitution  adopted  by  them,  and  bound 
himself  to  support  the  Spanisli  govern- 
ment aaamst  France.  This  treaty  is  con- 
tained m  Sch611,  TraiUs  det  Pair  (tenth 
volumel  but  is  omitted  by  Martens. 
When,  however,  this  constitution  was  re- 
vived, in  1820,  count  von  Nesselrode  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  don  Zea-Bermudes,  ex- 
pressing Alexander^  disapprobation  of 
the  revolution  and  the  constitution.  Fer- 
dinand soon  after  sent  Zea  ambassador  to 
the  Forte;  bat  he  was  recalled  in  1^ 
and,  as  the  Russian  ceun  signified  its 
unwillingness  to  re^iwahim  as  Spanish 
minister  at  St  Petersboqgi^e  was  sent  to 
the  ooun  of  St  JaoMS.  In  1824,  on  die 
fall  of  the  minister  count  d'Ofalia,  count 
Zea-Bermudez  was  recalled,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  great 
objects  of  his  policy  were,  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  apostolical  party,  to 
coverthedeficitof  upwards  of  900,000,000 
reals,  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  France, 
amounting  to  58,000,000  francs,  and  to 
restore  the  puUic  credit  But  he  found 
himself  sufrmuided  with  difficulties.  His 
attempts  to  procure  a  loan  were  unsuc- 
cessral,  and  the  absolutists,  who  hated 
him  for  his  moderate  views,  accused  him 
of  favoring  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
free-masons.  In  this  emergency,  the 
minister  requested  permission  to  retire; 
but  the  kin^  would  not  ccmsent  to  receive 
his  resignation,  and  he  continued  to  rise 
in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign,  partic- 
ularlv  after  the  suppression  of  a  conspira- 
cy or  the  Carlists,  in  August,  1825.  (See 
SpwitL)  The  severe  measures  now  taken 
against  the  absolutists,  and  especially  the 
execution  of  Bessi^res  and  nis  accom- 
plices, who  were  declared  rojralists,  for 
rebellion  in  August,  exasperated  the  apos- 
tolical party  to  such  a  degree  that  the  king 


finally  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  Zea-Ber- 
mudez was  dismissed  in  October,  1825. 
The  apostolical  &ction  now  assumed  un- 
limited control  of  the  administreuon,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  duke 
del  Inftntado.  (q.  v.)  Zea,  though  a  man 
of  ability,  as  well  as  of  moderation  and 
liberality,  having  no  personal  connexions, 
ftunily  influence  or  party  to  suppon  him 
in  his  measures,  had  been  farced  into  a 
vacillating  policy,  which  was  ill-adapted 
to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  distracted 
country.  His  dismission  was  accounted 
for,  by  some,  on  the  suppontion  that  he 
had  lost  the  suppon  or  the  French  and 
English  governments,  by  not  procuring 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  American  colonies ;  while  others, 
with  more  probability,  have  attribmed  it 
to  his  urging  that  measiue.  Zea  was  now 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  coun  of  Dres- 
den, and  remained  there  till  1828,  when 
he  was  appointed  minister  at  London.  In 
October,  1832,  Ferdinand  being  supposed 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  the  apostolical 
pany  prematurely  disclosed  their  design 
of  setting  aside  the  ordinance  by  which 
he  had  abrogated  the  Salic  law,  in  fiivor 
of  his  infant  daughter,  and  supporting 
don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  the  apostolical  party  were 
immediately  removed  from  the  high  ol^ 
fices  of  the  administration,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  men  of  moderate  and  lib- 
eral principles.  Zea-Beimudez  was  ap- 
pointed mmister  of  foreion  af&irs,  Vives 
of  war,  Imas  of  finances,  &c.  By  another 
decree,  the  university,  which  had  been 
suppressed,  was  reestablished.  These 
changes  give  hope  for  the  regeneration  of 
Spain. 

Zealand,  or  Zeeland  ;  a  province  of 
the  Netherlands,  comprising  the  ancient 
county  of  Zealand  and  Dutch  Flanders, 
composed  chiefly  of  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  namely,  Schowen,  Duive- 
land,  Tholen,  Walcheren,  North  and 
South  Beveland,  and  Wolfersdyk.  The 
continental  pan  consists  merely  of  a  strip 
lying  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Hono, 
or  West  Scheldt.  The  province  is  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Hond,  or  West  Scheldt, 
east  and  south  by  East  Flanders,  and 
west  by  West  F^landers  and  the  sea; 
population  in  1829,  123,184 ;  square 
miles,  625.  The  chief  towns  are  Mid- 
dleburg.  Flushing,  and  Zierick-see.  Hie 
surface  is  level,  and  lies  so  low  that  it  'm 
necessary  to  protect  the  countnr  firom  in- 
undation by  strong  dUces,  which  are  kept 
up  at  great  labor  and  expense.    These 
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^likm  9fe  fiom  twenty  to  thirtv  yards  in 
liceadth  at  the  bottODiy  and  of  sufficient 
widtfa  «t  the  top  for  two  carriages  to  pass 
dbreaac ;  yet  me  country  has  been  ez* 
posed  to  heavy  calamities  from  the  sea's 
Meakiug  over  the  dikes  in  storms.  The 
aoil  is  a  rich,  black  mould,  excellent  for 
paatorage,  and  for  the  culture  of  madder, 
flax,  cole-eeed,  &c.  The  exports  are 
com,  madder,  flax,  salt,  meat,  linen  yam, 
rape  seed  and  oil.  The  air  is  damp  from 
exhalations  of  fresh  water,  productive  of 
bilious  complaints  and  agues.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists ; 
there  are,  also,  some  Catholics,  Lutherans^ 
aod  Mennonists.    (See  J^eiheriandt.) 

Zbaulicd,  or  Sesi^no  ;  the  largest  of 
the  Danish  islands  between  the  Cattecat 
and  the  Baltic,  separated  from  Swe&n 
by  the  Sound,  ana  firom  Funen  by  the 
dreat  Belt;  about  sixty-five  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  sixty  from  east 
to  west ;  square  miles,  2800;  population, 
296^350.  It  has  no  mountains;  but  the 
sur&oe  is  finely  variegated,  havmg  small 
hills  and  fields  of  a  &tile  soil,  intersect- 
ed by  canals,  resembling,  in  some  parts, 
in  summer,  when  the  ground  Is  covered 
with  vegetation,  the  countiy  of  Lom- 
baidy.  It  produces  large  crops  of  com, 
and  has  excellent  pasture,  fiiesides  sev- 
eral tovms  of  considerable  importance, 
it  contains  the  fortress  of  Elsinore,  or 
Helaingdr,  and  the  capital  and  royal  resi- 
dence, Copenhagen.  (See  Dmmarkj  and 
Copenhagen.) 

ZeaImAND,  New  ;  two  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  in  1642.  He 
sailed  alonff  the  eastern  coast,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  Be  a  part  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent, then  imagined  to  occupythese  un- 
known regions.  From  the  Dutch  the 
newfy-dkuovered  country  received  the 
name  of  New  Zealand.  In  1769,  Cook 
first  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his 
namOy  and  separates  the  two  islands  from 
each  other,  the  northernmost  of  which  is 
called  Eaheinomauwe,  and  the  southern- 
most Tavai-Poenamoo.  They  extend 
from  34P  to  47^  S.  lat,  and  fi^m  167°  to 
179^  £.  Ion.,  with  an  area  estimated  at 
about  95,000  square  miles.  Lying  about 
300  leagues  east  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
New  HoQand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
these  islands  have  recently  become  the 
theatre  of  an  active  commerce  between 
the  New  Zealanders  and  the  British  colo- 
nists in  that  region.  During  the  year 
1830,  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared 
out  from  New  South  Wales  for  New  Zea- 
land was  588S  tons ;  and  of  seventy-eight 


vessels  cleared  out  Seom  SvdAey,  flfiy- 
six  were  for  New  Zealand.  These  voyages 
were  undertake!  chiefly  for  the  pujpoM 
of  procuring  New  Zealand  flax ;  but  it  has 
also  been  customary  for  the  vessels  to  land 
parties  on  difierent  parts  of  the  coast,  to 
prosecute  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  in 
the  bays,  which  are  fi^uented,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  black  whale 
and  the  seal.  Establisbments  have  also 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  nrocuring 
spars  for  shipping,  and  timber  for  house- 
building ;  and  several  lar^  vessels  have 
been  built  here  by  English  mechanics, 
assisted  by  the  natives.  (Busby's  ^ikm- 
He  h^ormation  relaiwe  to  A*eto  Sovik 
Wales  and  JV*ew  Zealand,  London,  1832.) 
The  church  missionary  society  and  the 
Wesleyan  missionary  society  have  both 
had  settlements  on  the  noithem  island 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  stations  of 
the  former  are  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  and 
Kidee  Kidee,  sixteen  miles  fit>m  that 
place.  About  a  dozen  missionaries,  with 
their  fomilies,  reside  here,  and  have  es- 
tablished schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
natives.  The8ecircumscanGes,and  the  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  runa- 
way convicts  fiom  New  South  Wales,  have 
led' the  British  government  to  establish  an 
agent  or  resident  in  New  Zealand.  The 
uSest  accounts  of  New  Zealand  are  to  be 
found  in  Cruise's  Journal  of  ten  Months* 
Residence  in  JSTew  Zealand  (London, 
1823) ;  Earle's  Mne  Months'  Residence 
in  mw  Zealand,  in  1827  (London,  1832) ; 
and  the  work  of  Busby,  above  mention- 
ed.— The  fifth  volume  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled  the 
^ew  Zealcmders,  contains  a  full  and  in- 
teresting view  of  the  islands  and  their  in- 
habitants. The  language  of  the  New 
Zealanders  is  radically  the  same  with  that 
spoken  in  Otaheite,  in  the  Sandwich 
group,  and  in  many  other  islands  of  the 
soutli  sea.  Its  principal  characteristic  is 
the  simplici^  of  its  grammatical  forms : 
it  has  no  distinction  of  gender ;  declen- 
sion and  conjugation  are  effected,  as  in 
English,  by  particles,  and  superlatives 
are  made  by  reduplication.  A  Urammar 
and  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  New 
Zealand,  compiled  by  professor  Lee  of 
Cambridge,  was  published  by  the  church 
missionary  socie^,  in  1820.  The  English 
alphabet  is  used  in  this  work,  but  is  much 
less  suitable  for  that  purpose  than  the 
Indian  alphabet  of  Mr.  Pickering  (of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  our  article 
Writing).  The  New  Zealanders  are, 
perhaps,  superior  in  vigor  of  mind  and 
m  forecast  to  all  other  savages  who  have 
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made  so  little  advance  in  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life :  thev  are  remarkable  for  their 
energy  and  self-denial  in  the  pursuit  of 
distant  advantages;  and  their  discernment 
in  appreciating  the  benefits  of  civilization 
is  equally  strutinc.      The^  are  also  re- 
markable for  the  ferocity  with  which  they 
engage  in  the  perpetual  wars  that  the 
different  tribes  walre  with  each  other; 
for  a  contempt  of  human  life,  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  a  warfare  that  aims 
at  the  extermination  or  captivity  of  the 
hostile  tribe ;  and  for  the  revolting  prac- 
tice of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  enemies 
they  have  slain,  and  even  of  their  own 
slaves  when  pressed  by  hunger.    It  has 
been  stated,  in  palliation  of  the  character 
of  the  New  Zealander,  that  this  is  a  su- 
perstitious observance;   but  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  them  affirm  that 
it  is  also  the  result  of  a  preference  for  that 
sort  of  food.    Their  cbieft  are  heredita- 
ry, and  of  difierent  ranks,  forming,  with 
their  connexions,  a  kind  of  aristocracy, 
the  principal  members  of  which  enjoy  dif- 
ferent dejpees  of  authorinr ;  but  the  frnwer 
of  the  pnncipal  chief  of  the  tribe  is  ab- 
solute ;  and  the  mat  body  of  the  people 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  their  masters,  who  put  them 
to  aeath  on  the  slightest  occasion,  or  from 
mere  caprice.    The  food  of  these  island- 
ers conststB  of  the  root  of  the  fern  {pieria 
tBculenta),  which  grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  in  the  {(reatest  abundance,  in  everv 
part  of  the  islands,  and  of  pouitoes,  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  slaves.    Many  of 
the  chiefs  also  possess  herds  of  swine, 
but  seldom  or  never  use  the  flesh  of  the 
latter  as  an  article  of  food,  when  they  can 
dispose  of  it  in  trading  with  Europeans. 
(Busby,  p.  60.)     The  New  Zealander 
does  not,  like  some  savages,  despise  the 
habits  of  civilized  life ;  nor  is  ne,  like 
others,  incapable  of  appreciating  its  ad- 
vantages.   The  use  or  fire-arms  has  be- 
come general  among  these  islanders,  and 
the  whale  fishery  is  carried  on  in  canoes 
manned  wholly  by   natives.    The^  are 
also  acquainted  with  the  practice  of^  agri- 
culture, the  art  of  weaving,  and  have 
some  musical   wind   instruments.    The 
dress  of  both  sexes  is  the  same,  and  con- 
sists of  an  inner  mat  or  tunic,  fastened, 
by  a  ffirdle,  round  the  waist,  and  an  up- 
per cioak,  both  of  which  are  made  of  the 
native  flax.     They  are   generally   tall, 
strong,  active,  and  well-shaped ;  the  hair 
commonly  straight,  and  the  complexion 
brown.    The  practice  of  tattooing  is  com- 
mon (see  Tattooing);  and  the  tam>o(q.v.) 
also  prevails  here,  as  in  many  of  the  South 


sea  islands.  Of  theu*  religious  opiiiioiis 
we  have  no  acciuate  account :  they  are 
said  to  have  no  temples,  and  do  hoc  ap- 
pear to  assemble  together  for  purposes  of 
worship.  The  &ce  of  the  country  is  ir- 
reffular  and  broken,  presenting  many 
loftv  and  steep  mountains,  interspersed 
with  fertile  valleys  and  lov^y  plains. 
Much  of  the  land  is  covered  by  lofly 
trees ;  and  where  there  is  no  wood,  the 
prevailing  plant  is  the  fern,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate,  suffering  from  neither 
extreme  of  heat  or  cold:  the  soil  is,  in 
general,  rich,  as  the  profuse  vegetation 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary vigor  of  its  productions,  prove. 
(For  an  account  of  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant vegetable  productions,  see  /lax, 
A/ew  Zealand^  ana  Mw  ZtaUmd  Spm- 
agt,)  The  native  land  animals  are  not 
numerous :  the  most  common  is  an  ani- 
mal resembling  the  fox-doff,  which  is 
sometimes  eaten ;  the  rat  anabat  are  abo 
found.  The  birds  are  very  numerous, 
and  almost  all  peculiar  to  the  country; 
and  the  shores  abound  with  fish.  (See 
AuitraliaL) 

Zbalots,  among  the  Jews ;  those  who 
were  zealous  for  ue  honor  of  God  and 
his  temple,  and  not  unfrequently  went  so 
far  that  they  stoned,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed, supposed  blasphemers,  or  Sab- 
bath-breakers. 
Zebra.  (See  Hcrst,) 
Z^ccHiii  (in  Italian,  zecfcmo,  from  zeeos, 
the  mint  where  the  money  is  coined);  the 
gold  coin  of  the  former  republic  of  Ven- 
ice. Certain  gold  coins  of  other  countries, 
such  as  the  papal  dominions,  some  other 
Italian  states,  and  Turkey,  are  also  called 
Tjtcchins.  The  Florentine  zitcchinB  are  call- 
ed gigUaHy  from  the  lilies  of  the  grand- 
ducal  arms  impressed  on  them ;  and  the 
Austrian  zecchtns^  or  ducats,  pai;ticQlarly 
those  of  Cremnitz  (q.  v.),  are  called,  in  It- 
aly, ungheri.  The  Venetian  ieeckim  were 
equal  to  the  Hunffarian  ducats  in  actual 
value,  but  stood  from  four  to  five  per 
cent,  higher  in  Venice.  The  Italian 
ducat,  a  silver  coin,  is  tP  be  distinguished 
fh>m  the  zeecAtn.  Gold  ducats  are  rarely 
coined  in  Italy. 

Zbchariah,  or  Zachariah  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  of  whose  iagtory 
litde  is  known.  We  are  icnorant  both  of 
the  time  and  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
is  called  the  son  of  Barachiah,  and  was 
commissioned  by  God  to  exhort  the  Jews 
to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  temple. 
Like  the  other  prophets,  he  also  preaches 
moral   reformation.     His  obscurity  has 
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much  emlMUTassed  hvs  numerous  com- 
mentaton. 

ZcBLAiTD.    (See  Zealand,) 

Zeokout,  or  SzEeEDUf;  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungaiy,  in  Csongrad,  near  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Maroa  and  Theisse ; 
60  miles  north-west  ofTemesvar,  68  north 
of  Belgrade  ;  Ion.  9°  56^  £.;  lat  46°  15" 
N. ;  population,  32,000 ;  houses,  8800.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  mound  and  moat,  has  a 
brick  fort,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  Hungary,  and  contains  a  college 
of  the  monks  called  Piarists,  a  CathoCc 
gymnasium,  a  small  philosophical  semi- 
naiT,  a  monastexy  of  Minorites,  and  sev- 
era!  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  It 
has  some  manufacmres  of  woollens, 
leather  and  toys.  Its  commercial  inter- 
coiine  is  considerable,  its  position,  at  the 
junction  of  two  nayigable  rivers,  giving  it 
the  command  of  an  extensive  water  car- 
riage. The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
com,  cattle,  wool,  tobacco  and  timber. 

ZxisBERexR,  David,  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians^  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in 
religious  labors,  and  by  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  general  philology,  was 
bom  in  Moravia,  a  province  of  Austria, 
whence  he  emigrated,  when  young,  wifli 
his  parents^  to  Hermhut  (q.  v.),  in  Upper 
Lusada,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  religious 
Uber^.  In  1738,  he  went  to  America, 
and  landed  in  Geor^a,  where,  at  Uiat 
time,  some  of  the  United  Brethren  (q.  v.) 
had  begun  a  settlement  for  the  purfXMe 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Creek  na- 
tioiL  Thence  he  removed  to  Pennsylvap 
nia,  «nd  assisted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  settlements  of  Bethlebem  and  Naza- 
reth. From  1746  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  Nov.  17, 1808  (when  he  was  eighty- 
seven  years  and  seven  months  pld),  a  pe- 
riod of  sixty-two  years,  he  was,  with  very 
few  and  short  mtervals,  a  missionaxy 
among  the  Indians,  and  made  himself 
master  of  several  of  their  languages. 
Those  Indians  among  whom  he  lived 
loved  him,  and  often  referred  decisions, 
even  resp^cdag  disputes  among  diflerent 
tribes^  to  him.  He  received  no  salaiy, 
wanting  nothing  but  food  and  clothing, 
and  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  white  settlers  in  tho  state 
of  Ohio,  and  there,  and  in  Upper  Canada, 
dwek  with  the  Indians,  who  had  given 
him  the  imme  of  Anau99erachpi  (signiiy- 
ing  On^1he-pumpkin\  with  whom  he  en- 
dared  the  greatest  hardships.  He  was 
chiefly  acquainted  with  two  Indian  lan- 
guages, the  Onondago  (one  of  the  idioms 
of  the  Six  Nations)  and  the  Delaware,  but 
understood  other   languages   connected 


with  them.  In  the  Onondago  he  com- 
pleted, about  the  year  1768,  two  mm- 
mars,  one  written  in  English  and  the 
other  in  German,  and  a  copious  dictiona- 
ry (Grerman  and  Indian),  containing  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
pages.  In  the  languajpe  of  the  Lenape 
(or  Delaware),  he  pubhshed,  in  the  year 
1776,  his  first  edition  of  a  spellhiff-book, 
and,  in  1806,  his  second  edition,  enlarged. 
Two  other  books  were  published  by  him 
in  this  language,  the  one  sermons  to  chil- 
dren, and  the  pther  a  hymn-book,  con- 
taining about  three  hundred  sixty  pages^ 
and  upwards  of  five  hundred  hymns, 
translated  partly  from  the  English,  partly 
from  the  German.  He  left,  in  manuscript,  a 
grammar  of  the  Delaware  language,  writ- 
ten in  German,  which  has  been  traznialed 
into  English  for  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Philadelphia,  bv  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau^and  wliich  thedistrnguishedandlesin- 
ed  translator  pronounces  to  be  the  most 
complete  grammar  that  we  have  ever  hail 
of  anv  one  of  those  laitfuages  whteh  are 
called  barbarous  (see  mtUan  LcmgwtgWy 
Appendix  to  voL  vi) :  and  also  a  tranda- 
tion  into  Delaware  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  Mr.  Zeisberger^  woricB 
are  so  important  to  the  stuaents  of  the 
particular  dialects  which  he  had  learned, 
and  afibrd  so  valuable  materials  to  the 
general  philologist,  that  we  think  it  prop- 
er to  add  the  titles  of  them,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  annexed  to 
Mr.  Duponoeau's  Report  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  in  whose  library 
they  are  deposited :  DtiuUck  tmd  Onon- 
dagoMies  tVMeHnuh;  a  Dictionary  of 
the  German  and  Onondago  LanguaM 
(7  vols.,  4to.,  MS.) ;  a  Grammar  of  me 
Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Langoaffe 
(translated  fix>m  the  German  MS.  oif  the 
author  by  P.  S.  Duponceau,  since  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Phikdelphia) ;  Essay 
ofan  Onondago  Grammar,  or  a  short  In- 
troduction to  learn  the  Onondago,  alias 
Maqua, Tongue  (4to.,67  pp.,  MS.);  Onon- 
dagmscke  GramnuOik  (4to.,  87  pp.,  MS.) ; 
another  Onondago  Grammar  Hn  the  Ger- . 
man  language,  4to.,  176  pp.,  MS.)  See  a 
JSTarratioe  ojf  the  Mssion  qf  the  UviUd 
Brethren  aimof^  (he  Delaware  and  Moihem^ 
IndianB^frani  ^  Commencement^  tn  1/40, 
to  1808,  by  John  Heckewelder  (q.  v.) 
(Philadelphia,  1890). 

Zeist.    (See  Z^sl.) 

Zeitz  ;  formerly  a  Saxon  cit^,  but 
since  1815,  has  belonged  to  Prussia.  It 
is  about  twenty-three  miles  distant  fiom 
Leipsic,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White 
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EUflter,  on  a  high  mountain,  contains  7000 
inhabitants,  manuftctories  of  cloth,  leath* 
er,  &c  The  town  is  very  old,  has  four 
churches,  and  a  ff3rninasium,  a  house  of 
correction,  an  institution  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  ofienders,  a  good  library 
with  ISijOOO  volumes  and  many  manu- 
seripts.  The  former  bishopric  of  Zeitz 
was  founded  by  the  emperor  Otho  I,  m 
9609  in  order  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  the  Wends  (q.  v.)  to  Christianity.  In 
1099,  the  bishops  transferred  their  see  to 
Naumburg. 

Zells,  or  Cblxx;  a  city  of  Hanover, 
in  LunebunL  138  miles  west  of  Berlin ; 
Ion.  100  14/  £,,  i^  53^43' N.;  popula- 
don,  including  the  suburbs,  9739.  It  con- 
tains five  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  gym- 
nasium, an  orphan-house,  a  lunatic  hospi- 
tal, a  school  of  surgery,  a  society  of  aaii- 
cuttura,  &c  It  is  fortified,  and  tolerably 
built,  situated  on  the  AUer,  which  is  here 
BBfigable,  and,  behmd  the  New  Town, 
is  jomed  by  the  Fuhsee,  and  has  some 
trade  and  manuftctures.  It  contains  the 
eoorti  of  appeal  fi>r  the  Hanoverian  terri- 
tory at  lane.  It  was  formeiiy  the  capital 
of  a  duchy  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick. 

ZsLTEs,  Charles  Frederic,  professor 
and  director  of  the  singing  academy  in 
Berlin,  a  man  of  much  musical  talent,  was 
bom  in  1758,  in  Berlin.  In  his  sevenr 
teenth  year,  he  began  to  learn  the  trade 
of  his  fiuher,  a  mason.  All  his  leisure, 
however,  was  given  to  music.  Bach's 
and  Hasse's  woriu  first  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  scientific  com- 
position. At  last  his  father  forbade  him 
the  study  of  music  altogether,  because 
he  neglected  his  trade.  In  1783,  he  be- 
came a  master  mason.  Bein^  now  inde- 
pendent, he  became  an  active  member 
of  the  singing  academv  above  mentioned, 
of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1800. 
In  1809,  he  was  made  professor  of  music 
in  the  Bierlin  academv  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  founded  the  mst  lAedtrUrfd  (glee 
club)  in  Berlin.  From  this  glee  club  nu- 
merous others  proceeded  in  Germany,  to 
which  the  amateurs  of  music  are  indebted 
for  many  beautifUl  tunes  and  soncs.  He 
composed  many  glees  for  this  dub.  He 
also  composed  other  music ;  but  his  glees 
and  motetts  (q.  v.)  are  his  best  prcMuc- 
tions.    He  has  done  much  towards  im- 

E roving  vocal  music  in  Bwlin,  a  city  per- 
aps  superior  to  any  in  respect  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  fine  singing.  Died'^. 
Zbmlin.     (See  iSsm^tn.) 
ZaMZEM.    (See  JIfecca.) 
Zeiib-Avesta  (lAoint^    Word)  is  the 


name  of  the  sacred  books  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Persans,   the 
Guebers  (q.  v.)  in  Persia,  and  the  Piaraees 
in  India,  assert  that  they  received,  more 
than  four  thousand  years  aco,  from  their 
lawgiver,  and  the  founder  of  their  religioii, 
Zoroaster  (q.  v.),  or  Zerdusht.    English 
and  French  travellers,  at  an  early  period, 
save  some  information  respectinj^  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Guebers  and  theur  sicred 
books.    Anquetil  du  Perron  (q.  v.)  team- 
ed, during  his  residence  in  India,  the  sa- 
cred language  in  which  those  books  are 
written,  brought  copies  of  them  to  Eu- 
rope in  1762,  and  published,  in  1771,  a 
French  translation  of  the  Zend-^Avesta. 
English  and  German  scholars  soon  raised 
doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  and 
antiquity  of  these  writioss,  which  occa- 
sioned oisputes.    Even  me  fire-worship- 
pers  (q.  v.]  themselves  are  said  to  have 
admitted  that  the  real  Zend-^^vedo  has 
lonff  been  lost    Theur  present  books  are 
said  to  be  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  religion  of  the  present  Guebeca  a  mix- 
ture of  ancient  Greek,  Christian,  and  per- 
haps even  Mohammedan  notions.    Rask 
(q.  v.),  however,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Age  and  Grenuineness  of  the  Zend  Lan- 
ffuage  and  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (translated 
mto  German  by  Hagen;  Berfin,  18261 
maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  Zens- 
AotsUiy  at  least  of  some  parts ;  but  who  is 
the  author  he  does  not  decide.     The 
Zmd-Jhuia  consists  of  five  books,  writ- 
ten in  the  Zend  language.    A  part  of  it 
was  revealed  to  Zoroaster  by  Ormuzd, 
the  highest  among  good  bemga.    lliey 
treat    of  Ormuzd,  and  of   the    antag- 
onist principle  of  evil,  Ahriman ;  also  of 
the  senii  of  heaven  (the  angels),  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  fiiture  state, 
&C.,  and  are  read  aloud  during  religious 
service.    Another  part  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  pmyers,  f^lorifications  of  the 
most  important  genu,  moral  aentiments, 
&c.    These  are  oy  various  authors,  and 
written  in  various  dialects.     There  are 
also  historical  and  geogmphical  notices 
contained  in  these  books,  which,  howev- 
er, seem  to  be  capable  of  various  interpre- 
tations.   Respecting  the  contenta  of  the 
Zend  writinj^s,  see  lUiodes's  work,  Tkt  Sa- 
cred  TVadihons  and  the  compute  Rdigiout 
System  of  the  ancieiU  BactrianSy  Medi- 
ans and  Persians^  or  of  the  Zend  Peopk 
(Frankfort  on  tlie  Maine,  1820).  The  mat 
work  of  M.    fiumouf,  secretary  of  tbe 
Asiatic  society  in  Paris,  will  throw  liriit 
on  this  subject    (See  Bumou/^  Appendix 
to  this  volume.) 
ZairiTH ;  an  Arabic  word,  used  in  as- 
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tronomy  to  denote  the  Tertical  p<»iit  of  the 
heavens,  or  that  point  of  the  heavena 
directly  over  the  head  of  the  obaerver. 
Each  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
therefore  itt  corresponding  zenith.  The 
zenith  is  oaOed  the  ^  pole  of  the  horizon," 
as  it  is  90^  distant  from  every  point  of 
that  circle.  (See  Ar«Mlir.)--The  zmUk 
diaiance  of  a  heavenly  bodv  is  the  arc  in- 
tercepted between  the  body  and  the  ze- 
nith, oeing  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of 
the  body. 

Zkno  ;  a  name  which  often  appears  in 
ancient  history.  Two  philosopners  of 
this  name  are  particulany  celebrated : — 
1.  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  of  £lea,  or  Velio,  a 
Greek  colonv  in  Magna  Gnecia,  lived 
about  the  eiffbtieth  OWmpiad  (about  450 
B.  C.\  at  which  time  he  went  with  Par- 
menides  to  Athens.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  the  Eleatic  school,  founded  by  Xenoph- 
anes.  (q.  v.)  To  him  is  ascribed  the 
invention,  or  at  least  the  developement,  of 
dialectics,  of  which  he  made  use  with 
much  acntenesB  for  the  defence  of  the 
Eleatic  system.  Of  his  writings,  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us.  Accormng  to  Ar- 
istotle, he  taught  that  there  is  only  one 
being,  which  is  God ;  that  in  nature  there 
is  no  vacuum,  and  that  motion  is  impos- 
able.  Seneca  even  asserts  that  he  carried 
his  Bcepticism  so  far  as  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  external  objects.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  full  of 
vigor  and  patriotism.  Failing  in  bis  at- 
tempt to  deliver  Elea  from  the  tyrant 
Nearchus,  he  calmly  endured  the  torture, 
and  at  length  bit  off  his  o^vn  tongue,  m 
order  to  prevent  himself  from  betraying 
his  companions.  It  is  said  that  he  was  at 
last  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  torments,  he  called  Nearchus 
to  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  importance.  The  tyrant  ap- 
proached, and  Zeno,  pretendinff  to  whis- 
per, caught  his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit 
ito£ 

9.  2ienOj  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
was  bom  at  Cittiura,  a  maritime  town  of 
Cyprus,  about  366  B.  C.  His  father  was 
a  merchimt,  who  occasionally  visited 
Athens,  where  he  purchased  manv  of  the 
writings  of  the  Socratic  philosopners  for 
his  son,  who  early  displaved  a  great  pro- 
pensitv  for  learning.  When  he  became  a 
man,  he  visited  Athens  himself,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  of  the  Cynic  philoso- 
pher Crates ;  but,  wishing  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  knowled^  Beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  sect  which  prided  itself  in 
a  contempt  for  all  science,  he  forsook 
Crates  for  Stilpo,  and  various  other  mas- 


ters, finishinff  his  course  of  study  in  the 
school  of  Pclemon,  who  detected  his  pur- 
pose of  selecting  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sect  of  his  own.    The  design  he 
ultimatelv  carried  into  execution,  in  a 
place  caUed  the  vainied  porch,  from  its 
being  adorned  with  the  pictures  of  Poly g- 
notus,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and 
more  generally  the  Stoa,  or  porch,  whence 
all  his  followers  acquired  the  name  of 
Stoics,    Zeno  obtained  great  fame  by  the 
acuteneas  of  his  reasonings;  and,  his  pri- 
vate character  being  also  nighlv  respecta- 
ble, he  was  much  beloved  ana  esteemed 
by  his  numerous  disciples,  and  even  by 
the  great  The  Athenians  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  his  inteffri^,  that  they  de- 
posited the  keys  of  their  citadel  in  his 
bands,  and  decreed  him  a  golden  crown 
and  a  statue.    He  is  said  to  have  come 
rich  into  Greece,  but  he  lived  with  srei^ 
umplicity  and  abstemiousness ;  and  the 
modesty  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  shun 
crowds  and  personal  distinctions.     He 
reached  the  advanced  a|;;e  of  ninety-ei^t, 
when,  hurtinff  one  of  hu  finju^ers  in  a  rail* 
he  interpreted  the  accident  mto  a  warn- 
ing to  depart,  and,  repeating  firom  the 
tr^;edy  of^  Niobe,  **  Here  I  am ;  why  do 
vou  ciul  me  ?"  went  home  and  strangled 
himseli^  on  the  principle  that  a  man  was 
at  liberty  to  part  with  life  whenever  he 
deemed  it  eligible  to  do  so.    The  Atheni- 
ans honored  him  with  a  publie  funeral 
and  a  tomb,  with  an  inscription  recording 
his  services  to  youth,  by  his  riffid  inculca- 
tion of  virtuous  principles  and  good  con- 
duct   His  death  is  dated  in  the  first  year 
of  the  129th  Olympiad  (B.  C.  263).    As 
the  founder  of  a  new  school,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  invented  new  terms  than 
new  doctrines,  and  agreed  in  many  points 
with  his  masters  of  the  Platonic  sect    In 
morals,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the 
Cynics,  freed  of  their  practical  indecen- 
cies, which  induced  Juvenal  to  observe 
that  the  two  sects  only  differed  in  the  tu- 
nic.   (For  an  account  of  his  philosophy, 
see  Stoics,) 

Zeno,  Nicholas  and  Anthony ;  two  cel- 
ebrated Venetian  navigatore  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  whom  the  discoveiy  of 
America,  prior  to  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, has  been  attributed.  The  story  is  as 
follows :  Nicholas  having  set  sail  in  a 
ship  equipped  at  his  own  cost,  on  a  voy- 
age to  Flanders  and  England  (about 
1368),  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  an 
island  called  by  the  inhabitants  Fnseland, 
which  geographera  suppose  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Faroe  islands.  Here  he  was 
kindly  received   by  a  prince  of  some 
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neii^h  boring  islands^  called  Poiiand,  who 
was  then  meditating  the  conquest  of 
Friseland.  Haying  aided  that  prince  in 
conquering  this  and  other  northern 
islands,  Nicholas  Zeno  sent  for  his  broth- 
er Anthony,  who  joined  him  there  in 
1391  or  1393.  Tlie  former  died  about 
1395;  but  the  latter  remained  in  the 
country  till  about  1405,  when  he  returned 
to  Venice.  During  their  residence  in 
Friseland,  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  report  of  a  fisherman  concerning 
some  land  about  1000  miles  west  of  Frise- 
land, inhabited  by  people  liyinc  in  cities, 
acquainted  with  the  mechanics  arts,  and 
possessing  some  Latin  books,  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  understand.  WhUe  in 
that  country,  which  he  said  was  called 
EstotUand,  the  same  person  declared  that 
he  went,  m  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  prince 
of  EstotOand,  to  a  country  to  the  south, 
called  Drogeoj  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  naked  and  barbarous,  though,  far 
to  the  south-west,  there  was  another  civil- 
ized country,  where  the  people  had  great 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  their 
temples  sacrificed  human  victims.  This 
account  determined  the  prince  to  send  an 
expedition  thither  under  Anthony  Zeno, 
which,  however,  returned,  after  discover- 
ing the  island  of  Icaria,  and  visiting 
Oreenland,  without  accomplishing  the 
objects  of  the  voyage.  The  relation  and 
letters  of  the  brothers  Zeni,  and  the  map 
of  the  country  mentioned  in  them,  re- 
mained in  the  family  archives  a  century 
and  a  half,  when  they  were  published  by 
Marcolini,  under  the  title  of  the  Discove- 
ry of  the  Isles  of  Friseland,  Esland,  En- 
groveland.  Estotiland  and  Icaria  (Venice, 
1588).  Tliis  work  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  Ramusio's  collection,  and  in 
the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt,  and  has 
excited  much  discussion  among  geo- 
graphical writers,  such  as  Ortelius,  Mer- 
cator,  Forster,  Malte-Brun,  &c.  The  lat- 
ter considers  Estotiland  to  be  Newfound- 
land, Drogeo,  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  civilized  people  to  the 
south,  the  Mexicans,  or  some  ancient  na- 
tion of  Florida  or  Louisiana.  Irving 
(Life  of  Colujnbusj  appendix,  No.  xiii)  re- 
marks that^  althougn  the  brothers  Zeni 
probably  visited  Greenland,  the  rest  of 
the  story  resembles  the  fables  circulated 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
to  arrogate  to  other  nations  and  individu- 
als the  credit  of  the  achievement — See, 
further.  Dam's  Histoire  de  Venise  (vol.  i, 
b.  40). — At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that 
Columbus  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
accounts,  as  he  sailed  under  uie  expecta- 


tion of  finding  land  to  the  west,  and  not 
to  the  north. 

Zeno,  Apostolo,  an  eminent  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1668. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  physician  in  that 
city,  who  was  a  descendant  fh>m  a  noble 
family  long  settled  in  the  island  of  Can- 
dia.  He  was  educated  in  a  seminary  of 
religion  at  CasteOi,  but  principally  culti- 
vate polite  literature,  and  the  study  of 
Italian  histonr  and  antiquities.  He  first 
acquired  celebrity  by  his  melo-dramas — a 
speciesof^poetry  then  much  in  voeue  in  Ita- 
ly. In  1696,  he  instituted  at  Venioe  the 
academy  Degli  Animosi,  and  wastheedhor 
of  the  Gwrnak  d^  LetteraH  (PBtdiOj  of 
which  he  pubhshed  thirty-eiffht  volumes 
between  the  years  1710  and  1719,and  which 
still  maintams  its  reputation.  His  first  mu- 
sical drama,  Vfnganni  i^»ee,was  perfbrm- 
ed  at  Venice  in  1695 :  and  between  that 
time  and  his  quitting  Vienna,  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  Charles  VI,  in  1718,  who 
made  him  both  his  poet  and  historian,  he 
produced  forty-six  operas  and  seventeen 
oratorios.  He  continued  eleven  years  in 
the  imperial  service,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  ne  obtained  his  dismission  fit>m  the 
emperor,  his  personal  friend,  who  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  salaxr  on  condition  of 
furnishing  annually  a  drama  for  music ; 
which  he  continued  to  do  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  Metastasio.  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  he  lived  in  literary  leisure  until 
his  death,  Nov.  11, 1750,  a  f^w  m<Hiths 
before  which  he  gave  his  valuable  library 
and  collection  of  coins  to  the  Dominicans. 
Zeno  was  of  much  service  to  the  musical 
poetry  of  the  Italians,  especially  the  ope- 
ra, to  which  he  gave  a  more  regular  form. 
(See  Optra,  andhalian  Poetry.)  But  his 
labors  as  a  biographer  and  historian  are 
of  more  importance.  These  include  his 
notes  to  Fontanini's  SUdiateca  della  JE3o- 
queraa  Italiana,  his  Dissertazumi  Vossiane^ 
nis  additions  to  Foresti's  Mmpamon' 
do  IstoricOf  and  lus  biographies  of^Sabel- 
lico,  Guarini,  Davila,  and  the  three  Ma- 
nutiuses.  He  also  aided  the  labors  of 
othei*s,  as  Muratori.  The  dramatic  works 
of  Zeno  were  published  at  Venice  in  1744 
( 10  vols.,  8vo.).  They  rank  not  very  high 
as  poetical  composiuons;  but  he  is  the 
first  Italian  poet  who  gave  his  country- 
men good  rules  for  tragedy,  and  fineed  it 
from  the  intermixture  of  low  buffoonery, 
with  which  tlie  Italian  serious  drama  was 
before  infected.  His  letters,  which  were 
published  in  1752  (3  vols.,  8vo.),  contain 
much  sound  criticism,  and  many  notices 
of  the  literary  history  of  his  time. 
Zei70bia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  claimed 
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ner  descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Egypt.  She  was  instructed  in  the  sci- 
ences by  the  celebrated  Longims,  and 
made  such  progress  that,  besides  her  na- 
tive ton^ie,  she  spoke  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Syrian  languages.  She  also  patron- 
ised learned  men,  and  herself  formed  an 
epitome  of  Egyptian  history.  She  was 
married  to  Odenatus,  king  of  Palmyra, 
and  accompanied  him  both  in  the  war  and 
the  chase ;  and  the  success  of  his  military 
expedition  against  the  Persians  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  attributed  to  her  prudence 
and  courage.  Gallienus^  in  return  for 
services  which  tended  to  preserve  the 
East  to  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of 
Valerian  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  declar- 
ed Odenatus  emperor ;  on  whose  death, 
in  267,  she  assumed  tbe  sovereignty,  un- 
der the  title  of  queen  of  the  Eaist.  She 
preserved  the  prdvinces  which  had  been 
ruled  by  Odenatus,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  other  conquests,  when  the  succes- 
sion of  Aurelian  to  the  purple  led  to  a 
remarkable  change  of  fortune.  That 
martial  prince,  disgusted  at  the  usurpation 
of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  East  by  a 
iemale,  determined  to  make  war  upon 
her ;  and,  having  gained  two  battles,  be- 
siesed  her  in  Palmyra,  where  she  defend- 
ed herself  with  great  bravery.  At  lenffth, 
finding  that  the  city  would  be  obliged  to 
surrender,  she  quitted  it  privately;  but 
the  emperor,  having  notice  of  her  escape, 
caused  her  to  be  pursued  with  such  dili- 
gence that  she  was  overtaken  just  a»  she 
got  into  a  boat  to  cross  the  Euphrates. 
Aurelian  spared  her  life,  but  made  her 
serve  to  erace  his  triumph.  The  Roman 
soldiers  demanded  her  life ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zosimus,  she  purchased  her  safety 
by  sacrificing  her  ministers,  among  whom 
was  the  distinguished  Lon^inus.  She 
was  allowed  to  pass  the  reinamder  of  her 
life  as  a  Roman  matron ;  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  married,  by  Aurelian,  into  fam- 
ilies of  distinction.  Her  only  surviving 
son  retired  into  Armenia,  where  the  em- 
peror bestowed  on  him  a  small  princi- 
pality. 

ZenI* ITER,  George  Frederic,  baron  von, 
Bavarian  minister  of  justice,  was  bom  in 
1752,  in  humble  life,  at  Strassenheim,  in 
the  Palatinate,  studied  at  Metz,  Gottingen 
and  Wetzlar,  and  was  made  professor  of 
law  in  the  university  of  Heidelbere, 
where  he  began  to  lecture,  in  1779,  with 
much  success.  At  a  later  period,  he  was 
attached  to  the  legation  of  the  Bavari- 
an Palatinate,  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt 
(q.  v.],  and,  in  1799,  was  invited  to  Munich 
as  privy  counsellor.    From  him  originat- 
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ed  the  two  ordinances  of  1799  and  1802, 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Ba- 
varia, which  have  had  such  success  that 
the  Bavarian  system  makes  an  epoch  in 
the  histonr  of  education.  In  1819,  he  was 
raiaed  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  In  1820,  he 
was  made  minister,  and,  in  18S^  minister 
of  justice.  The  Bavarian  constitution  is 
almost  entirely  his  work. 

Zeolite  {mesolype,  natnliU,  tkokxUe) 
occurs  in  delicate  crystals,  whose  primaiy 
form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism  of  91^ 
W ;  hardness  about  that  of  apatite ;  spe- 
cific gravity  2.2 ;  cleavage  peurallel  to  the 
lateral  planes  of  the  primary  form ;  color 
white,  or  grayish-white ;  crystals  transhi- 
cent  or  transparent.  It  is  also  found 
massive,  in  radiating  masses.  Before  the 
blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  then  vitrifies  without  intumescence. 
It  is  composed,  accordmg  to  Vauquelin,of 

Silex, 50.34 

Alumine, 29.30 

Lime, 9.46 

Water, 10.00 

Analysis  by  Gehlen  :— 

SUex, 54.46 

Alumine, 19.70 

Lime, 1.61 

Soda, ISwOO 

Water, 9.83 

Zeolite  is  found  in  trap  and  lava.  The 
finest  specimens  occur  m  Iceland,  TVrol, 
and  the  Faroe  islands.  It  has  also  been 
met  with,  in  small  quantity,  at  several 
places  in  the  U.  States. 

Zephyr  ;  a  sofV,  cool,  agreeable  wind ; 
in  Greece,  the  west,  or  rather  west-south- 
west wind.  The  Greek  name,  according 
to  the  etymology,  signifies  life-bringing^ 
because,  at  the  time  when  this  wind  be- 
gins to  blow,  the  plants  are  restored  to 
Bfe  by  the  balmy  spring  air. — Zephyrus, 
according  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of 
the  inferior  deities-— a  son  of  iEolus,  or 
of  Astrseus  and  of  Aurora,  a  lover  of 
Chloris  or  Flora.  By  the  harpv  Po- 
darge,  he  was  the  sire  of  the  swift  horses 
of  Achilles,  Xanthos  and  Balios.  His 
love  being  rejected  by  Hyacinthus,  he 
was  the  cause  of  his  death  by  blowing 
Apollo's  quoit  against  his  head.  Some 
make  him  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
Hours.  Flowers  and  fhiits  are  under  his 
protection.  He  is  represented  as  a  gen  • 
tie,  beautifiil  youth,  naked,  with  a  wreatii 
on  his  head,  or  fiowers  in  the  fo^ji  of  his 
mande. 

Zerbst,  or  Anhajlt-Zerbbt,  formerly 
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a  small  German  principality,  which,  in 
17t93,  on  the  extinctioo  of  the  branch  of 
the  house  of  Anhalt  in  poflseauon  of  it, 
was  divided  between  tne  three  other 
bnuDchea  of  that  house.  (See  MkalL) 
Zeihst,  the  capital,  siztv-five  miles  south- 
west of  Berlm,  now  belongB  to  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt-Dessau.  It  is  situated  on  the 
small  river  Neithe,  near  the  Elbe,  and 
has  a  popubti(m  of  8000 souls:  the  pal- 
ace of  the  former  princes  is  outside  of  the 
walls.  Brewing  tonus  a  main  branch  of 
its  industry,  and  the  Zerbet  beer  is  fa- 
mous. Ornamental  manufactures  in  cold, 
silver  and  jewellery  are  also  carriecl  on 
here. 
ZsRD98BT.  (See  ZonaaUr.) 
ZsKEiTirBm,  Charles  Christopher  The- 
ophilus,  director  of  the  seminary  for 
school-masters  in  Magdeburff,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  in  that  ci^,  was 
bom  in  1780.  at  Beiendorf^  near  Magde- 
burg, where  his  father  was  a  clersyman. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  m  1802 
became  a  teacher,  m  1805  a  minister  in 
Magdeburff,  and  in  1833  director  of  the 
semmaiy  tor  school-masteri  (see  SehooU) 
in  that  city.  In  1819,  a  reform  was  com- 
menced in  the  schools  of  that  place, 
which  has  raised  them  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence that  has  attracted  the  attention 
even  of  foreign  countries.  It  is,  in  a 
peat  decree,  the  work  of  Zerenner,  and 
IS  described  in  his  Brief  Account  of 
the  newly -organized  School  System  in 
Magdeburg  (1890—31),  and  more  fulW  in 
the  fint  number  of  volume  first  of'^hiB 
Amials  for  Popular  Schools,  which  has 
also  appeared  under  the  title  of  the 
School  System  of  the  Citv  of  Magde- 
burg (Maffdeburg,  1835).  He  also  found- 
ed a  funa  for  the  support  ef  the  widows 
of  school-masters.  In  1835,  there  were 
eighty-two  students  in  his  seminary 
alx>ve  mentioned.  Zerenner  is  also  the 
author  of  many  works  on  education,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  which  have 
met  with  much  and  deserved  success. 

Zethkb,  Zetes,  or  Zetus  ;  a  son  of 
,  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Oritbyia,  who 
accompani^  with  his  brother  Calais,  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  In  Bithynia,the 
two  brothers,  who  are  represented  with 
wings,  delivered  Phineus  from  the  con- 
tinual persecution  of  the  harpies,  and 
drove  tnese  monsters  as  far  as  the  island 
called  Strophades,  where,  at  last,  they 
were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  promised  them 
that  Phmeus  should  no  longer  be  tor- 
mented by  them.  They  were  both  kill- 
ed, as  some  say,  bjr  Hercules,  during  the 
Ai^gonautic  expedition,  and  were  chimged 


into  those  winds  which  generally  blow 
before  the  dog-star  appesn,  and  are  called 
Podromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their  sisier 
Cleopatra  married  Phineus,  king  of  Bi- 
thynis. 

Zethus.    (See  JhnfkionJS 

Zetoun,  or  Zeitoun,  Gvi.f  of  (an- 
ciently Maiaie  gv^f),  is  a  gulf  or  bay  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  north-west 
of  the  island  of  Negropont,  or  Euboea. 
By  the  protocol  of  Fehnuury,  1830,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece,  beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamus,  ter- 
minated at  the  gulf  of  Zetoun.  But,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  18S2,  the  sultan  signed  a 
protocol,  assenting  to  the  extension  of  the 
nontier,  as  desiied  by  the  London  con- 
ference, namely,  finom  the  gulf  of  Yolo  to 
the  gulf  of  Arte. 

Zeus.    (See  Jiqnier.) 

Zeuxib  *,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  is 
said  to  have  begun  to  practise  his  art  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  nmety-fifth  Olympiad 
(B.  C.  397).  He  was  a  native  of  Henclea, 
in  Magna  Grcecia,  and  a  pupil  of  Apollo- 
dorus.  He  is  said,  by  Quintihan,to  have 
been  the  first  who  understood  the  man- 
agement of  light  and  shade ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  thought  to  have  given 
too  much  of  bulk  and  massiveneBS  lo  the 
human  figure.  He  stood  extremely  high 
in  his  profiMsion,  excelled  all  hts  prede- 
cessors, and  many  stories  are  told  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  copied  nature. 
One  of  his  most  ftmous  pictures  was  a 
Helen,  which  he  executed  for  the  Croto* 
nians  (according  to  some,  for  Agrigen. 
tum),  as  an  ornament  for  their  temple  of 
Juno.  This  figure  was  celebrated  by  the 
poets  and  amateurs  of  antiquity,  as  the 
finest  specimen  of  art  existing;  and 
the  artist  himself^  who  was  very  vain 
and  ostentatious,  inscribed  under  it  the 
lines  of  Homer,  in  which  Priam  n>eaks 
his  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  Helen. 
As  models,  he  had  selected  five  beautiful 
giris.  He  became  very  rich,  and,  at 
fength,  ffave  his  pictures  sway,  affecting 
to  regara  them  as  above  all  price.  One 
of  his  finest  performances,  a  Hercules 
strangling  some  Serpents  in  his  Cradle, 
with  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon  looking 
on  in  terror,  was  presented  to  the  Agn- 
gentines.  Of  the  circumstances  of  liis 
private  life,  little  is  known  ;  nor  is  it  re- 
conied  how  long  he  lived.  Tradition, 
most  likely  erroneously,  attributes  his 
death  to  a  very  whimsical  cause.  It  is 
said,  tha^  having  painted  an  old  woman, 
on  attentively  surveying  his  work,  he  was 
seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter 
that  he  died  on  the  spot    His  contest 
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with  Parrharius  is  well  known.  Zeuxis 
painted  some  grapee  so  naturally  that 
Dirds  flew  to  peck  them.  Parnianus 
painted  a  curtain  so  naturally  as  to  de- 
ceive Zeuxis  himself  who  asked  to  have 
it  drawn  aside,  and,  on  learning  the  de- 
ception, acknowledged  himself  vanquish- 
ed, as  he  had  only  deceived  birds,  while 
Parrimaius  had  deceived  an  artist.  At 
another  time,  he  nainted  a  boy  with 
grapes,  at  which  tne  birds  again  flew. 
^liT*  said  he,  <<the  boy  had  been  pai&ted 
as  well  as  the  grapes,  the  birds  would  not 
have  approached.^ 
ZsTB.    (See  Seyd.) 

ZsTBT,  or  Zbist  ;  a  village  of  above 
1200  inhabitants,  with  a  fine  casde,  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands, 
a  league  from  the  city  of  Utrecht,  in  an 
agreeable  country  containing  many  gar- 
dens and  walks.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Nassau,  and  was  sold,  in 
1753,  to  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  for  the 
establishment  of  a  settlement,  which  at 
present  consists  of  900  members.  They 
nave  built  here  brother  and  sister  houses, 
and  manufactories,  where  they  make 
gloves,  leather,  ribands,  gold  and  silver 
work,  soap,  candles,  &c.,  of  excellent 
quali^.  Not  far  from  Zeyst  there  is  a 
heath,  where  the  French-Dutch  army 
raised  a  pyramid  of  earth  a  hundred  and 
finty-eignt  feet  high,  on  the  occasion  of 
Napoleon's  assuming  the  crown. 
ZiA.    (See  Zea,) 

ZiEGENBALo,  Baxtholomew,  a  celebrat- 
ed Protestant  missionary,  was  bom  at 
Pullnitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  June  14, 1683. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
school  Mucation  at  Gorlitz  and  Berlin, 
he  removed,  in  1703,  to  the  university  of 
Halle,  where  he  applied  himself  clodely 
to  biblical  literature.  About  this  time^ 
the  king  of  Denmark  being  desirous  of 
sendin||f  some  qualified  missionary  to  In- 
dia, Ziegenbalg  was  particularly  recom- 
mended to  him  ;  and,  m  1705,  he  was  or- 
dained at  Copenhagen  for  that  purpose. 
He  sailed  to  India  the  same  year,  and  ar- 
rived at  Tranqiiebar,  in  July,  1706,  but 
met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Danish  authorities,  who,  for  a  short 
time,  even  confined  him ;  nor  was  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  in  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Malabar  language, 
which  he  had  commenced.  Orders,  how- 
ever, arriving  from  Copenhagen  for  the 
Danish  authorities  to  protect  the  mission- 
aries, and  also  receivinff  great  pecuniary 
assistance  from  England  and  Germany, 
he  was  enabled,  in  1711,  to  make  a  voy- 


age to  Madras,  and  also  to  visit  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Mogul.  In  October,  1714, 
he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  reached  Co- 
penhagen in  the  following  year.  He  was 
received  with  ^reat  respect,  and.  after 
completing  a  dictionary  of  the  Malabar 
language,  which  was  printed  at  Halle  in 
1716,  quarto,  he  visited  England,  where 
he  obtained  an  audience  of  George  I,  and 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  ob- 
tained a  passage  to  India  by  the  direct  coun- 
tenance of  the  East  India  company.  He 
accordinffly  embarked  at  Deal,  in  March, 
1716,  and  arrived  at  Madras  the  following 
Auffust,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Tran- 
queoar,  and  resumed  his  functions.  In- 
spirited by  the  encouragement  which  he 
had  met  with  in  Europe,  in  1718,  he  took 
an  extensive  journey  bv  land,  and  was 
fulfilling  the  object  of  his  mission  with 
great  zeal  and  success,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  cholera  mori>us,  and  died 
Feb.  23, 1719,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  some  ac- 
counts in  German  of  the  particulars  of 
his  mission  ;  of  Grammahea  Iktnvuliea 
(Halle,  1716,  4to.);  BrensDdtneaHo  Jlfw- 
awmOperis  (1717);  Eamticatio  Docbrvut 
ChrtHiaiUBDafmdiee  (l7l9,8vo.);  BibUa 
Damuliea  (17^),  In  some  of  these  worics 
he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  missiona- 
ries Grundler  and  Schultz. 

ZiETXN.    ^ee  Zidkm.) 

ZiBTRSN,  Hans  Joachim  von,  Prussian 
ffeneral  of  cavahy,  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  black  eagle,  &c.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Frederic' the  Great 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  was  bora  in  1699, 
at  Wustniu,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Rappin,  in  Brandenburg,  and  began  his 
military  career  when  fourteen  years  old. 
After  some  time,  he  left  the  service,  but 
returoed  to  it  in  1726,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant  A  quarrel  with  his  captain 
occasioned  his  im  risonment  for  a  year. 
A  duel  in  which  he  Tvas  enga|^,  soon 
after  his  release,  caused  his  dismission 
from  his  corps.  In  1730,  however,  he 
was  again  taken  into  the  service.  In  1731, 
he  was  made  captain  of  cavalry,  and,  in 
1735,  made  his  first  campaign  against 
France.  In  1736,  he  i/vas  made  major, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  first  SUesian 
war  (q.  v.),  lieutenant-colonel.  A  few 
days  after^  he  came  near  taking  his  for- 
mer teacher,  general  Baronay,  prisoner, 
upon  which  Frederic  made  him  colonel, 
and  gave  him  a  regiment  of  hussars.  In 
the  campaign  of  1742,  he  approached* 
very  near  Vienna,  with  a  corps  of  15,000 
men.  When  the  second  Silesian  war 
broke  out,  in  1744,  Ziethen  was  nnade 
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■-fenenL  He  distingiiifilied  him- 
^reatly  in  many  engagements,  and,  on 
one  occasoD,  marched  tnrougfa  the  Aua- 
trian  army,  haFUig  ordered  hia  aoldiera  to 
tun  their  cloaks  inside  out,  so  that  the 
wrhite  lining  looked  like  the  Austrian  uni- 
form. He  was  wounded,  Nov.  23,  at 
Catholic  Hennersdorf.  His  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Frederic  ill  disposed 
towards  him ;  but  he  became  reconciled 
to  him  sbonly  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  third  Sileaian  war.  The  recon- 
ciliation took  place  in  a  manner  which 
is  creditable  to  Frederic.  Ziethen  was 
very  active  in  the  courae  of  that  war,  and 
creatly  distinguished  himself  At  Kollin 
he  was  wounded.  At  Leuthen  he  broke 
the  path  to  victory.  At  Liegnitz  he  was 
made  general  of  cavalry  on  the  fiekl  of 
battle.  The  battle  at  Torgau  was  deckled 
by  him,  thou^  he  received  undeserved 
censure  from  Frederic.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  Hubeitsburr,  in  1763,  he  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  wi»en  aixty-iive  yean 
okl  'j  and  the  fint  son  of  this  union  was 
made  a  coraet  in  the  cradle  by  Frederic 
Frederic  gave  him  tDuay  and  repeated 
marits  of  nis  &vor.  Though  seventy- 
nine  yean  old,  he  wished  to  take  part  in 
the  Bavarian  war  of  succession;  but 
Frederic  dedined  his  repeated  ofiers. 
Ziethen  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  frank 
spirit,  and  a  favorite  with  the  whole  na- 
tion. He  died  in  1786,  in  Berlin.  His 
life  was  written  by  L.  J.  Leopoldina  von 
Blumenhagen  (Berlin,  1800). 

ZiSBTH.    (See  Siigeth.) 

ZufiLiuLA.    (SecMuftt.) 

ZiMMER,  Patrieius  Benedict,  a  Catholic 
theologian,  bom  at  Abtsgemfind,  Feb.  33, 
1752,  smdied  at  Ellwancen  and  Dillingen, 
received  orden  in  1775,  and  was  made, 
in  1783,  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the 
univerntv  at  Dillingen.  In  1795^  he  was 
dismiased  for  reasons  not  assigned,  and 
became  pastor  at  Steinheim  ;  in  1799, 
was  appointed  jprofessor  of  dogmatics  at 
Ingolstadt,  and,  in  1800,  was  traosferred  to 
the  university  of  Landahut ;  in  1806,  was 
dismissed,  probably  for  favoring  the 
philosophy  of  identity,  so  called;  but, 
afler  six  months,  was  appointed  professor 
of  archfBologv  and  exegesis.  In  1819 
and  1820,  while  rector  of  the  univerai- 
ty,  he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  second 
chamber  of  Bavaria,  where  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  laws.  He 
died  in  1820.  Among  his  theological 
writings  are  Di$s,  de  vera  et  compkta  Po- 
UttaU  eedesieuika  UUugque  i^ihjecH  (Dil- 
lingen, 1784) ;  Theok^uB  CkriaHan^  the- 
trmea  SgtUma  to  fhxu  niqut   Ordme 


deHneatumy  que  ommum  uptime  tradi  ex- 
planarique  jfosse  videtwr  (part  i,  ibid., 
1787) ;  Vtria9  Ckarid.  ReUg.y  sm  TheoL 
Chrigt,  dogmaUat  (parts  i  and  ii,  AugaAmrg, 
1789--1790);  FUes  ExUUntU  Ihi,  not 
dt(himekigu»Fideijm^eaderw0BrijM 
sit  et  dtbtat  oriHeum  Extmen^  &c.  (1/91). 
Amon^  his  philosopbical  works  are  Phi> 
loeophical  Doctrine  of  Religion  (1  vol.); 
Doctrine  of  the  Idea  of  the  Abaohue 
(1805);  Philosophical  Inquiries  respect- 
ing the  general  Degeneracy  of  Manaind 
(3  vols.,  1809).  The  three  last  are  in 
German. 

ZiMMERMA^N,  John  Gcorgc,  chevalier 
von,  an  eminent  physician  and  miscellane- 
ous writer,  was  born  in  1728,  at  Brug,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  of  which  his  fiktfaer 
was  a  senator.  After  receiving  a  regular 
education,  be  made  choice  of  me  m^ical 
profession,  and  repaired  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  under 
Haller,  a  relation  of  whom  he  subsequent- 
ly mairied,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
public  physician  to  his  native  town  of 
Brug.  in  this  retired  situation,  he  emr 
ployed  his  leisure  in  the  publication  <^ 
pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and,  among 
othera,  the  first  sketch  of  his  popular 
work  On  Solitude.  This  was  followed 
by  his  essay  On  National  Pride,  which 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  various  foreign  lansciages. 
In  1763,  he  composed  his  work  On  the 
Experience  of  Medicine,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  several  other  professional 
treatises  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  the  poet  of  physician  to 
the  king  of  England  for  Hanover,  which 
he  accepted,  and  removed,  in  1768,  to 
that  capital  His  work  On  Solitude 
was  published  in  four  volumes,  octa- 
vo. In  1786,  he  attended  Frederic  in 
his  last  illness,  which  afibrded  little  room 
for  medical  skill,  but  enabled  him  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  his  conversations  with 
that  celebrated  sovereign ;  e.  g.  On  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  and  my  Conversation  with 
him  shortly  before  his  Death  (Leipsic, 
1788),  and  Fragments  on  Frederic  the 
Great — ^works  which  did  not  increase  his 
reputation.  He  also  undertook  a  defence 
of^that  prince  from  the  censures  of  Mira- 
beau,  which  i^Titings  exposed  him  to  se- 
vere criticism.  His  mind  was  further  dis- 
quieted by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
controversies  which  arose  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  led  to  the  French  revolution. 
Attached  by  court  habits  and  birth  to  the 
cause  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  he  viewed 
with  extreme  jealousy  every  thing  which 
exhibited  the  slightest  tendency  to  afl^MCt 
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them.  He  even  proceeded  80  ftr  as  to  ad- 
dresB  a  memoir  to  the  emperor  Leopold, 
recommenduiff  the  suppreanon  of  certain 
societies,  of  which  he  disapproved,  by  the 
hand  of  power,  and  involved  himself  in 
a  prosecution  for  libel,  for  a  charge  which 
he  brought  against  the  baron  de  Knigge, 
for  an  unavowed  publication.  While  his 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  from 
these  causes,  the  approach  of  the  French 
towards  Hanover,  in  1794,  almost  sub- 
verted his  reason.  He  could  think  of 
nothinff  but  the  pillage  of  his  house  and 
ruin  of  his  fortune,  and,  under  this  morbid 
irritation,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  died, 
absolute)^  worn  out,  in  1795,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  Most  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English ;  and  his  Solitude 
was,  at  one  time,  very  popular.  His 
writinss  towards  the  end  of  his  life  al- 
most destroyed  the  reputation  which  he 
had  earned  at  an  earlier  period. 

ZiMMERMANN,  EborhardAugustus  Wil- 
liam von,  a  German  writer  of  note  in  the 
departments  of  ffeography,  ethnography, 
anthropoloffy  and  zodlogy,  was  bom,  in 
1743,  at  Uelzen,  near  Celle,  in  Hanover. 
He  studied  at  Gdttinffen,  where  he 
wrote  on  the  analysis  of  curves,  and  at 
J^yden,  where  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  dividing  the  animal  kinsdom  with 
reference  to  climates,  and  of  uirecting  his 
attention  to  the  migrations  and  the  rami- 
fications of  the  races,  becinning  with 
man  himself--an  idea  which  he  kept  in 
view  in  all  his  travels  and  in  his  writings. 
He  visited  England,  Italy,  France,  auo 
Russia  and  Sweden.  To  England  he 
went  three  times,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1788,  a  Political  Survey  of  the 
present  State  of  Europe,  with  sixteen 
statistical  tables.  In  1797,  he  published 
General  Observations  on  Italy,  also  a 
treatise  on  the  Molfetta  in  Apulia.  His 
Geographical  Annals  were  continued  fi>r 
three  vears.  In  1795  appeared  his  France 
and  the  Free  States  or  North  America, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  his  General  View 
of  France,  from  Francis  I  to  Louis  XVI, 
and  of  the  Free  States  of  North  America 
(1800, 2  vols.).  In  1766,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Caroline  college  at  firunswick. 
The  emperor  Leopold  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  ror  his  writings  agamst 
the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  His  most 
important  work  is  his  Geographical  Pock- 
et-book, which  appeared  in  twelve  annual 
numbers,  from  1802  to  1813,  and  describes, 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  a  great  part  of 
the  earth.  A  sort  of  abridgment  i^pear- 
ed  under  the  title  the  Eaith  and  its  In- 
28* 


habitants,  according  to  the  latest  Discove- 
ries, in  ^ye  volumes.  In  1779,  he  wrote 
on  the  compressibilinr  and  elasticity  of 
water.    He  died  in  1815. 

Zinc  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  color, 
somewhat  brighter  than  lead,  of  consid- 
erable hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not 
to  be  broken  with  the  hammer,  though 
incapable  of  much  extension  in  this  way. 
At  a  temperature  between  212°  and  300° 
Fahr.,  it  is  both  malleable  and  ductile. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6.9  to  7.2. 
When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  is 
seen  to  be  coarsely  granular.  On  account 
of  its  imperfect  malleability,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  it  into  small  parts  by  filins 
or  hammering ;  but  it  may  be  granulated, 
like  the  malleable  metals,  by  pouring  it, 
when  fused,  into  cold  water;  or,  if  it  be 
heated  nearly  to  melting,  it  is  then  suffi- 
ciendy  brittle  to  be  pulverized.    It  melts 
at.  about  700^  Fahrenheit,  and  soon  after- 
wards becomes  red  hot,  burning  with  a 
dazzling  white  flame  of  a  bluisn  or  yel- 
lowish tinge,  and  is  oxklized  with  such 
rapidir^  that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  called jfoiMrx  qf 
znu;,  or  pkiUiaophical  toool.     These  are 
generatea  with  such  rapidity  that  the  ac- 
cess of  air  is  soon  intercepted,  and  the 
combustion    ceases   unless    the     metal 
be  stured,  and  a  considerable  heat  kept 
up.    If  the  metal  be  heated  in  close  ves- 
sels, it  rises  without  being  converted  into 
oxide.    Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  oxides  of  zinc ;  but  the  one 
above  mentioned  is  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance.   At  common  temperatures,  it  is 
white ;  but  when  heated  to  low  redness,  it 
assumes  a  yellow  color,  which  gradually 
disappears  on  cooling.    It  is  quite  fixed  in 
the  fire,  and  insoluble  in  water.    It  is  a 
strong    salifiable  base,   forming  regular 
salts  with  acids,  most  of  which  are  color- 
less. It  combines  also  with  some  of  the  al- 
kalies.   It  consists  of  thirty-four  parts  zinc 
and  eight  parts  oxygen.    When  metallic 
zinc  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  air  and 
water,  or  is  kept  under  water,  it  acquires 
a  superficial  coating  of  a  ^y  matter, 
which    is    called   a   mb-oxtde   of  zmc 
When  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid 
substance  is  formed,  of  a  mj^ish-white 
color,    semi-transparent      This    is   the 
ehlonde  of  zinc.    It  may  likewise  be  made 
by  heating  together  zinc  filings  and  corro- 
sive sublimate.    It  is  soft  as  wax,  fuses  at 
a  temperature  a  little  above  212°  Fahr., 
and  rises  in  the  ^^ous  form  at  a  heat 
much  below  ignition.     Its  taste  is  in- 
tensely acrid,  and  it  corrodes  the  skin. 
It  acts  upon  water,  and  dissolves  in  itf 
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ptododiiff  much  beat  to  8otitfioii»  df«- 
compoaea  by  an  alkali,  affords  the  wfaite 
bydnted  oxide  of  zinc.  Tbis  cbknle 
baa  been  called  tbe  butkr  0f  zme  and  ant- 
fiaUo/tmc  It  cooaiMB  of  near!  j  equal 
weiglita  of  zinc  and  cbloiine.  Bro- 
mide and  iodide  of  zinc  may  be  ibnned 
by  proceawaaimilar  to  tfaoae  fer  preparing 
the  analogoiia  compounds  of  other  metala. 
Sulphuiet  of  zinc  may  be  fiicmed  Inr 
beating  to  redneas  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
zinc  uid  sulpbur.  This  aubatance,  ae 
found  in  nature,  will  be  deacribed  in  tbe 
aequel,  under  the  head  of  the  art»  of  time. 
The  aalta  of  zinc  poeaesa  the  following 
general  properdea:  They  generally  yield 
coiorlem  eolutiotia  with  water ;  mto- 
pruaaime  of  pomrii,  aulpbureied  hydro- 
gen and  alkauea,  cxrcasion  while  piecipi- 
tataa;  infuaion  of  galk  produces  no  pre- 
dpitate. — Sulphak  of  zme.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  the  salt 
may  be  obtained  in  fine  prismatic  four- 
aided  dTstals.  It  is  commonly  called 
wkiUvitnoL  It  may  be  formed  alao  bv 
dimohring  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  in  sul- 
phuric and.  But  it  is  mofe  extensively 
manuftctuied  from  the  native  sulpburet 
in  tbe  foDowing  manner:  The  ore  is 
roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  expoaed 
to  tbe  air.  Tbe  aulpbur  attrscti  oi^gen. 
and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  metal,  at  the  same  time  being  oxi- 
dated, combines  with  the  acid.  After 
•ome  time,  the  sulphate  is  extrscted  by  so- 
hitioD  in  water;  and  by  evaporating  the 
aolution  to  dtyneas,  the  mass  is  nm  into 
moulds.  The  taste  of  this  salt  m  ex- 
tremely styptic.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  thougn  in  composition  it  is  strictly 
a  neutral  salt  Dilute  nitric  acid  com- 
binea  rapidly  with  zinc,  and  produces 
much  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  acid  gas  b  evolved. 
The  solution  is  very  caustic,  and  affords 
crystals  by  evaporation  of  nitrate  of  zinc. 
Mtiriatic  acid  acts  very  strongly  upon 
zinc,  and  disengages  much  hydrogen. 
Phosphoric  acid  also  dissolves  tlus  metal. 
The  phosphate  does  not  crystallize,  but 
becomes  gelatmous,  and  may  be  fused  by 
a  strong  heat  Fluoric,  boracic,  carbonic, 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  each  forms  com- 
pounds with  the  oxide  of  zinc  Zinc 
may  be  combined  with  phosphorus  by 
projecting  smallpieces  of  phosphorus  on 
melted  zinc.  The  compound  is  wliite, 
with  a  shade  of  bluish-^y.  Zuic  forms 
a  brittle  allojr  with  anumonr.  An  alloy 
of  zinc  and  uon  has  been  observed  in  a 
zme  manuftctory  at  Bristol.  It  lined  the 
tube  leading  from   the  retort    It  was 


bard  and  britde;  ttwftactote  lowing  the 
broad  froela  lifce  zinc,  but  of  a  duller  gray 
color,  with  amftcea  moie  tough  and 
granular.  Iti  specific  gravity  was  7.172.  It 
consisted  of  9Sl6  zinc  and  7.4  iron.— Tbe 
ares  ^2mc  are  five  in  number;  viz.  Umdle, 
red  oxide  of  tmc,  dedbrie  adamme,  eat- 
a8Biie,and  toUe  vHrioL — 1.  Blende  occurs 
ctystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons, 
octahedrons,  and  in  numerous  interme- 
diate forma.  It  cleaves  with  facility  par- 
allel to  the  6ces  of  tbe  rhombic  dmleca- 
hedron,  which  is  the  primary  form  of  its 
crystals  ;  lustre  adamantine ;  color  red- 
diah-biown,  black,  ^llow  and  green  ; 
streak  white  to  reddish-brown ;  budness 
equal  to  that  of  apatite;  qiecific  gravity 
4.5  to  4J8.  It  OCCUR  massive  abo,  as 
well  as  in  crystals;  stzucture  curved,  lamel- 
lar, columnar,  granular  and  impalpable. 
Composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
doctor  Thomson : — 

Zinc, 68.48 

Sulphur, aai6 

Iron, 8.08 

Blende  occurs  in  primitive  and  secondary 
rocks,  and  is  found  anoctated  with  galena 
and  copper  pyrites.  It  abounds  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Saxony,  Carinthia,  ami 
other  European  ooimtries.  In  tbe  U. 
States,  it  is  round  at  the  Southampton  lead 
mine,  and  at  several  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Localities  of  it  are  alao  knovm 
throughout  the  secondary  limestones  of 
the  Western  States.  It  is  the  ore  which 
affords  the  zinc  of  commerce.  Speci- 
mens from  some  localities  are  phosphores- 
cent, with  a  yeUow  light  simply  on  fric- 
tion. This  is  the  case  at  Schlackenvrald, 
Bohemia,  in  the  Hartz,  and  in  Perthshire. 
The  splendent  fibrous  variety  fiiom  Przi- 
bram  contains  a  small  proportion  of  the 
rare  metal  cadmium.  This  metal  has  like- 
wiae  been  detected  in  the  radiated  blende 
of  Freyberg  and  Derfoysliire. — 2.  Red 
oxide  of  zinc.  This  interesting  ore  pos- 
sesses only  a  lamellar  structure,  never 
having  been  met  with  in  perfect  crystals. 
It  yields  to  cleavage,  parallel  to  all  th« 
faces  of  a  regular  six-sided  prism.  Ita 
cobr  is  ruby  or  blood-red.  It  is  trans- 
lucent, with  a  shining  lustre.  By  long 
exposure  to  the  weather,  it  suffera  de- 
composition at  tlie  surface.  It  is  easily 
scratched  by  the  knife ;  specific  gravity 
6.2.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  SS  and 
red  oxide  of  manganese  12.  It  is  infusi- 
ble before  the  blow-pipe,  excepting  when 
mixed  with  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  in 
which  case,  it  melts  into  a  transparent 
yellow    bead.     Its    only  localities   are 
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FnmkftiB  and  Stuiiag,  New  Jeraey, 
irfaere  k  dccun  along  with  ores  of  iron 
and  maiigftnMe.^3.  EUdrie  calamine. 
TluB  ore  oeeura  crystaUized,  stalactitic, 
m^miHiiry,  and  compact  The  ciyatal- 
line  fintna  are  numerous;  the  primary 
ftvm  is  that  of  a  right  riiombic  prism  of 
108°  aC  and  77°  dff.  The  crystals  are 
not  often  solitary,  but  mostly  disposed  in 
radiating  groups.  It  varies  from  trans- 
parent to  tranriucent  or  opaque.  Its 
hardness  is  above  that  of  apatite ;  speci^M^ 
gravity  3.4.  Its  colors  are  grayish,  bluish 
and  ^yellowish-white,  or  possessed  of 
some  tkige  of  green ;  and  occasionally  it 
presents  a  brownish  or  blackish  color. 
It  consists  of 

Oxide  of  zinc, 68.3 

Silex, 25. 

Water, 4.4 

When  gently  heated,  it  is  strongly  elec- 
tric: some  varieties  become  so  by  fric- 
tion. Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible, 
but  loses  twelve  per  cent  by  ignition. 
Coatings  of  it  have  been  noticed  upon 
the  throat  of  the  iron  furnace  at  Salisbu- 
ry in  Connecticut  Its  native  localities 
are  in  primitive  and  secondary  rocks.  It 
is  found  at  Retzbania  in  Hungary^  at 
Bleiberg  in  Carinthia,  and  at  Freyberg 
in  the  Srisgau.  In  Scotland,  it  is  found 
in  the  lead  mines  of  Wantockhead.  It 
also  occurs  in  Wales  and  England. — 
4.  CaUmvine,  7!%is  valuable  ore  is  found 
ciystallized,  pseudimorphous  and  mas- 
sive. The  crystals  are  obtuse  or  acute 
rhomboids,  or  lonr  quadrilateral  tables  : 
cleavage  is  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of 
an  obtuse  rhomboid  of  106^  W;  lustre 
between  vitreous  and  resinous.  It  is 
more  or  less  transparent,  commonly  of  a 
grayish  or  yellowish-white  color,  with 
some  shade  of  green  or  brown  ;  hard- 
ness eaual  to  apatite;  specific  jpavity 
4.1  to  4.4.  It  is  composed  of  oxide  of 
zinc  65.2  and  carbonic  acid  34.8.  Before 
the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  but  loses 
about  diirty-fbur  per  cent  by  i^ition.  It 
dissolves  with  effervescence  m  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  very  abundant  in  England,  in 
Siberia,  and  in  several  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Localities  of  it  exist  in  die  U. 
States,  in  Missouri.  It  is  an  ore  which  is 
highly  prized,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  brass  may  be  manufactured 
fix>m  it — 5.  Hliite  vitriol  occurs  massive, 
stalactidc,  botryoidal,  reniform  and  in- 
vesting. The  structure  of  the  massive  is 
fibrous  and  radiated.  It  is  shining,  sofl, 
britde  and  translucent ;  specific  gravity  2. 


It  has  a  nauseous  and  metallic  taaie.  It 
consists  of 

Oxide  of  zinc, 27.5 

Sulphuric  acid, 22.0 

Oxide  of  manganese, 0.5 

Water, 50.0 

Before  the  blow-pme,  it  is  fusible  with 
ebullition,  giving  on  large  quantities  of 
sulphureous  adci,  and  leaving  a  gray  sco- 
ria. It  dissolves  in  boiling  water.  It  oc- 
curs princi|)ally  with  blende,  from  whose 
decomposition  it  is  supposed  to  arise.  Its 
localities  are  the  Hartz,  Austria,  Sweden 
and  England. 

ZiNOARCLLi,  Nicolo,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser, the  last  scion  of  the  genume  Nea- 
politan school,  chapel-master  at  St  Peter's 
m  Rome,  was  bom  at  Naples,  in  1752.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  lost  his 
father,  and  was  placed  at  the  conservatory 
in  Loretto,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
music  under  Fenaroli.  Uimarosa  and  Gi- 
ordanello  were  his  school-fellows  here. 
To  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  theoiy  of  the  art,  he  also  studied  un- 
der the  abbate  Speranza,  and,  on  leaving 
the  conservatory,  received  the  place  ot 
master  of  the  chapel  at  Torre  deiP  An- 
nunziata.  In  1781,  he  composed  for  the 
theatre  San  Carlos,  in  Naples,  his  opera 
MonUzuma,  and,  in  17S5,  broudit  forwanl 
his  Mzinda,  in  the  theatre  DeHa  Scala  in 
Milan,  with  great  success.  In  this  work, 
he  adopted  a  more  simple  and  easy  style. 
His  l)est  operas  are  Pirro ;  Artaserse  ; 
Romeo  e  GiuHettet*  In  1789,  he  brought 
out  his  Antigone,  from  Marmontel,  in 
Paris ;  but  the  public  events,  then  occur- 
ring, absoibed  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  he  soon  returned  to  Italy,  where,  in 
1806,  he  became  director  of  the  Vatican 
chapel.  In  18 1^  he  was  appointed  chap- 
el-master in  St  Peter's,  and,  soon  af^er, 
director  of  the  new  conservatory  in  Na- 
ples. Zingarelli  has  composed  much 
church  musk; ;  and  his  works  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  expression. 

ZiNGis,  Genois,  or  Jenghi3  Khan. 
(See  Gengis  KhatL) 

ZiNZEifDORF,  Nicholas  I^uis,  count 
von,  the  restorer  of  the  Moravians,  or 
fomider  of  the  society  of  United  Brethren 
(see  Bohemian  Brethren^  and  United  Breth- 
ren), was  bom  May  26, 1700,  at  Dresden, 
in  Saxony,  where  his  fiither  was  one  of 
the  elector's  ministers  of  state,  and  much 
esteemed.  He  died  early,  and  the  son 
was  educated  by  his  grandmother,  Mad. 
von  Gersdorf^  a  pious  and  learned  lady, 
who  published  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
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poetieal  contemplations,  and  corresponded 
m  Latin  with  the  learned  Schurtzfleisch. 
At  that  time,  the  opinions  of  the  Pietists 
(q.  v.),  in  Germany,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  pious  Spener  (q.  v.)  often  vis- 
ited Mad  von  Geradorf.  His  visits,  and 
the  pious  meetings,  held  daily  in  the 
house,  contributed  to  awaken  early  re- 
ligious feelings  in  young  Zinzendor^ 
^miich  soon  nm  into  exbmvagance.  While 
a  child,  he  used  to  write  little  letters  to 
the  Savior,  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
window,  hoping  that  the  Lord  might  find 
thenk  When  ten  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  the  academy  of  Halle,  then  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  the  devout  Franke. 
(q.  V.)  Here  he  established  pious  meet- 
ings, and  founded  a  mystic  order  of  the 
mustard-seed.  His  uncle  and  guardian 
did  not  view  his  turn  of  mind  favorably, 
as  he  wished  to  prepare  him  for  practical 
4ife,  and  sent  him,  in  1716,  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittenbeiif,  the  theological  teach- 
ers of  which  were  known  under  the  name 
of  the  OrCftodor,  and  were  the  most  vio- 
lent opponents  of  the  Pietists  of  Halle. 
The  foelings  of  Zinzendor^  however,  re- 
mained unchanged,  and,  in  1717,  when 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  reforma- 
tion took  place  at  Wittenberg,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  mourned 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  church,  with 
lasting  and  weeping.  Besides  his  other 
studies,  he  arolied  hunsel^  without  as- 
sistance or  guidance,  to  theology,  and,  at 
this  early  period,  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He 
left  Wittenberg  in  1719,  and  travelled 
through  Holland  and  France.  These 
travels  he  described  in  a  work  bearing 
^be  title  Pilgrimage  of  Atticus  through 
the  World.  During  this  period,  he  spent 
})i8  time  chiefly  in  conversing  with 
(listinguiBhed  clergymen  on  religious 
subjects.  In  1721,  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  government  at  Dresden, 
hut,  in  1727,  resigned  it,  having,  during 
his  term  of  office,  taken  little  share  in 
business,  and  chiefly  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  theology  and  pious  ex- 
ercises. In  172S,  he  married  a  countess 
of  Reuse  von  EbersdorC  and  gave  some 
emigrant  Moravian  Brethren  permisBion 
to  settle  on  hts  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  in 
Upper  Lusatia.  This  setdement  received, 
in  1724,  the  name  of  Hermhut  (q.  v.), 
which  signifies  ^  protection  of  the  Lord.** 
The  settTers  were  at  first  few,  but  soon 
increased  in  number ;  and  the  count,  in 
oonjunction  with  a  Lutheran  minister, 
named  Rothe,  the  clergyman  of  Berthels- 
dorf, and  some  others,  labored  to  instnict 


them,  and  to  educate  their  eUldrMi.  At 
length,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  religious  oommuniQr, — not  a  sect,  as  the 
United  Brethren  do  not  eonsider  them- 
selves a  sect, — andf  for  this  purpose,  made 
known  his  opinions  in  various  writings, 
sometimes  conuradictory  to  each  other, 
which  excited  much  <H>positiQn.  But  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  or  nis  plan  could  not 
induce  him  to  give  it  up.  In  1734,  he 
went,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Stral- 
sund,  passed  an  examination  as  a  theologi- 
cal candidate,  and  preached  for  the  first 
time  in  the  city  church.  He  now  trav- 
elled into  diflbient  countiiea,  in  order  to 
extend  his  society,  fiom  which  already 
missionaries  proceeded;  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  he  did  not  every  where  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception.  In  1736,  he 
was  banished  from  his  country.  The 
causes  assigned  were  the  innovations, 
conventicles  and  dangerous  principles 
that  he  had  introduced,  by  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  government,  and  the  estab- 
lished forms  of  religious  worahip,  were 
brought  into  disrepute.  But,  in  1747,  this 
order  was  repealed.  Zinzendor^  in  the 
mean  time,  bad  been  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  church  in  Beriin.  An 
he  could  not  preach  publicly  in  that  city, 
he  held  for  a  time  private  meetmgs  in  his 
house,  which  were  very  much  fineouented. 
In  1739,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  catechism, — 
the  Good  Word  of  the  Lord, — and  made  a 
voyage  to  St  Thomas  and  St  Croix,  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  Brethren  had  al- 
ready established  missions,  (q.  v. )  His  ob- 
ject was  to  put  these  on  a  firmer  footing. 
With  the  same  view,  he  went,  in  1741,  to 
North  America,  whither  a  dwighter,  six- 
tten  veara  old,  accompjanied  him.  He  as- 
sisted here  in  establishing  missions  anoong 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  On  all  these  ex- 
peditions, he  was  mcessantly  occupied,  not 
only  with  preaching,  correspondmg,  and 
attending  to  the  general  concerns  of  the 
society,  but  in  writing  books.  He  wrote, 
during  this  time,  moro  than  a  hundred 
books,  some  for  the  edification  and  in- 
struction of  his  society,  othen  in  answer 
to  attacks  on  himself  and  his  followers, 
and  othere  giving  accounts  of  the  origin 
and  organization  of  the  society,  and  of  his 
own  labors.  Many  excellent  and  elevated 
passages  are  to  be  found  in  them,  which 
J.  O.  M&Iler,  in  his  sketch  of  Zinzendorf 
(in  the  Confesmons  of  Remarkable  Men, 
3d  vol.,  p.  166  et  seq.,  222  et  seq.),  hss 
collected;  but  many  parts  of  them  are 
such  as  most  readera  would  consider  ex- 
travagant, and  many  expressions  appear 
indecorous  and  objectionable.    These  are 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  warmth  of  hie  im- 
^[inalioo,  and  hia  habita  of  rapid  compo- 
aitioD,  connected,  perfaa|)e,  withadeaire 
of  appearing  original,  and  a  want  of  taste. 
His  hymns,  in  paiticular,  which  stand 
unaltered  in  the  old  hymn-book  of  the 
Hemhuters,  are  full  of  quaint,  ambigu- 
ous and  indecent  expressions  and  images, 
and  are  often  &r  from  bearing  the  stamp 
of  poetic  inspiration,  especially  those 
hymns  in  which  he  represents  the  myste- 
rious union  of  Jesus,  the  Bridegroom, 
with  his  bride,  the  church ;  aiKi  not 
less  objectionable  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
office  of  mother  iJIMterttmU)^  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  Hol^  Ghost.  Sometimes 
a  whole  hymn  consMts  of  but  one  imajge 
Tariously  presented.  These  absurdities 
had  even  extended  to  the  religious  ser- 
vice. Zinzendorf  himself  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  would  gladly  have  blotted 
out  many  of  these  passages  from  his 
writings,  and  strove  to  give  a  better  di- 
rection to  his  community,  in  which  he 
was  not  without  success.  Certainly  part 
of  the  praise  which  must  be  given  to  the 
Moimvians  for  their  activity,  their  indus- 
try, their  peaeeaUe  manneie,*  and  good 
behavior,  wherever  thev  have  settled,  is 
due  to  their  founder.  When  he  returned, 
in  1743^  to  Europe,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Livonia,  where  be  had  adherents ;  but  the 
ftussian  government  prohibited  htm  from 
proceeding  forther ;  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  the  fr^tier  under  a  military  escort. 
He  then  made  several  visits  to  Holland 
and  England,  where  he  spent  above  four 
years,  and,  countenanoed  by  archbishop 
Forter,  general  Ogletluxp,  and  others,  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  followerB  throughout  the 
British  dominions.  Though  the  number 
of  his  opp<ments  constantly  increased,  he 
had  the  satisfoction  of  seemg  new  socie- 
ties of  his  followers  arising,  which  sent 
misBions  to  otherparta  of  the  world ;  e.  g. 
the  East  Indies,  Tranquebar,  &c.  He  also 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  Moravian  acad- 
emy, and  in  obtaining  a  commission  of 
mvestigation  into  their  principles,  which 
commission  declared  the  Moravian  com- 
munity true  adherents  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  (See  the  article  UniUdBrdhrm.) 
His  secona  wife  was  Anna  Nitschmann, 
who,  in  1725,  had  come  with  her  parents 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  peaceable  and 
sober  characler  of  toe  Moravians,  is  to  be  found 
ui  the  fact  that,  during  the  late  revolt  of  the  slaves 
ia  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  which  the  feelings  of 
(he  whites  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree 
against  the  missionaries,  so  that  they  were  in  gen- 
eral ordered  to  leave  the  island,  and  a  few  were 
ececttted,  the  Moravians  alone  were  allowed  to 
'  t  undistarbed. 


from  Moravia,  and  had  been,  for  many 
years,  superintendent  of  the  ^'sio^  sis- 
ters"  at  Hermhut  Zinzendorf  died  May 
9,  1760,  at  Hermhut.— See  David  Cranz^ 
Mu  und  ntye  Brikderkuhrie,  and  Spang- 
enherg's  LAen  du  Chr^tn  «Y.  L.  von  Zm- 
undmf  (Barby,  1779—1775,  8  vda.),  of 
which  Reichei  and  Duvemois  have  pi^b- 
lished  abridgmentSb  Herder,  in  his  .Miof^ 
ita  (4th  vol.,  number  i)^  has  made  aome 
excellent  obaervations  on  Zinzendorf  and 
his  worin. 

Zion.    (See  SUm.) 

Zf  RCOH.  This  rare  mineral,  which  is 
sometimes  a  gem,  occurs  in  ctystals, 
whose  forms  are  octahedrons  and  richt 
square  prisms  surmounted  by  four-sided 
pyramids.  The  primary  form  is  an  ob- 
tuse octahedron,  wboae  planes  over  the 
summit  incline  under  the  aacte  of  84^  2(K* 
Cleavage  takes  place  paraHei  to  the  &eeo 
of  the  primary  ngive,  but  with  mat  dif- 
ficulty; histre  adamantine;  ewr  red, 
brown,  yellow,  gray  and  wbitn;  atreak 
white ;  specific  gravity  4b5  to  4J ;  hard- 
ness ntfaer  superior  to  <|iiaitz.  it  variea 
from  transparent  lo  qpaoue.  Before  the 
blow*p^  alone,  it  is  mnisible,  but  with 
borax,  mdts  into  a  transpaient  glass.  It 
consists  of 

Zirconia, 64.0D 

Silex, 34.00 

Oxide  of  iron, 0J25 

Oxide  of  titanium, 1.00 

Zuxon  occurs  imbedded  in  aienite  and 
granite.  It  ia  also  found  unbedded  in 
several  simple  minerals,  and  occurs  in  the 
Bands  of  rivers.  Its  localities  are  Freder- 
ick-Schwerin  in  Norway,  Kitlksul  in 
Greenland,  at  which  places  it  is  found  in 
sienite.  It  occurs  at  several  places  in  the 
mountains  of  gneiss,  in  New  York  sad 
New  Jersey ;  uso  in  magnetic  iron  ore, 
at  Monroe  in  New  York.  Very  distinct 
detached  crystals  are  brought  firom  Bun- 
combe county,  in  North  Carolina.  Loose 
crystals  of  fine  colors  are  found  in  the 
sands  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  with  spinelle 
ruby,  sapphire,  and  iron  sand;  likewise 
in  the  district  of  EUore,  in  India,  and 
in  the  htw^L  Expailly,  in  France.  All 
the  varieties  of  zircon  which  possess 
transparency,  are  cut  and  polished  by  the 
lapidary,  but,  in  general,  are  not  greatly 
esteemed.  The  exposure  of  some  colors 
to  heat  deprives  them  of  their  hues,  in 
which  condition  they  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  diamonds. 

ZiacoifiA.  This  earth  was  discovered 
by  Klaproth,  in  1789,  in  the  zircon.  To 
obtain  it,  powder  the  zircon  veiy  fine, 
mix  it  with  two  parts  of  pure  potaaht 
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end  heat  them  red  hot  in  a  iilrer  cracible 
for  one  hour.  Treat  the  substance  ob- 
tained with  distilled  water,  pour  it  on  a 
filter,  and  wash  the  insoluble  part  welL 
It  will  be  a  compound  of  zirconia,  silex, 
potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dissolve  it  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to  diyness,  to 
separste  the  silex.  Redissolve  the  muri- 
ates of  zirconia  and  iron  in  water;  and,  to 
separate  the  zirconia  which  adheres  to 
the  silex,  wash  it  with  weak  muriatic  acid, 
and  add  this  to  the  solution.  Filter  the 
fluid,  and  precipitate  the  zirconia  and 
iron  by  pure  ammonia ;  wash  the  precipi- 
tates well,  and  then  treat  the  hydrates 
vrith  oxalic  acid,  boiling  them  weQ  to- 
gether, that  the  acid  may  act  on  the  iron, 
retaining  it  in  solution,  whilst  an  insolu- 
ble oxalate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  It  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  and  the  oxalate  washed, 
until  no  iron  can  be  detected  in  the  water 
that  passes.  The  earthy  oxalate  is,  when 
dry,  of  an  opaline  color.  After  being  well 
washed,  it  is  to  be  decomposed  by  heat  in 
'a  platina  crucible.  Thus  obtained,  the 
zirconia  is  perfectly  pure,  but  is  not  af- 
fected by  acids.  It  must  be  reaeted  on 
by  potash  as  before,  and  then  washed  un- 
til the  alkali  is  removed.  Afierwards 
dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate by  ammonia.  The  hydrate  tbrovm 
down,  when  well  washed,  is  easUy  solu- 
ble in  acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
the  pure  alkalies,  but  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates dissolve  it  Heated  with  the  blow- 
pipe, it  does  not  melt,  but  emits  a  yellow- 
ish phosphoric  liffht  Heated  in  a  crucible 
of  charcoal,  bedded  in  charcoal  powder, 
placed  in  a  stone  crucible,  and  exposed  to 
a  ffood  fbrge  forsome  hours,  it  underpfoes 
a  hasty  fusion,  which  unites  its  parades 
into  a  gray  opaque  mass,  resembling  por- 
celain. In  this  state,  it  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch  glass. 
Specific  gravity  4.3.  Potassium,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  zirconia  ignited 
to  whiteness,  is  converted  into  potash,  and 
dark  particles  of  zirconium,  the  metallic 
base  of  the  earth,  make  their  appearance. 
They  are  as  black  as  charcoal,  and,  at  a 
temperature  slightly  elevated,  bum  with 
great  intensity.  It  combines  with  sulphur, 
and  forms  a  sulphuret  of  zirconium. 

Zi&KiriTz,  or  CziRKNiTz ;  a  remarka- 
ble lake  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Camio- 
la,  twenty-three  miles  south-west  of  Lay- 
bach.  It  is  situated  amidst  lofty  moun- 
tains and  fiigfatful  precipices,  containing 
vast  sabterranean  caverns,  which  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  openings,  in  gen- 
eral small.  The  lake  is  six  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth,  and  presents  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon.    The  bottom  remains 


dry  for  about  four  mondis,  is  cuhivatod^ 
and  made  to  produee  a  crop  of  millet  and 
hay.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  water 
rises  with  great  .impetuosity,  and  fills  the 
lake  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
houm.  This  singular  ph^iomenon  is  ow- 
ing to  its  having  two  subterranean  outlets, 
by  which  the  water  is  discharged,  and 
through  which  it  again  rises. 

ZiscA,  or  ZiZKA  (pronounced  iSftuMa). 
John  Zisca,  of  Trocnow,  the  formidable 
ffeneral  of  the  Hussites,  was  descended 
m>m  a  noble  Bohemian  fiunily,  and  was 
bom  about  1960,  on  a  form  belonging  to 
his  parents,  at  Trocnow,  in  the  present 
circle  of  Budweis,  in  the  open  air,  under 
an  oak.  He  lost  his  right  eye  in  his  boy- 
hood, but  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
derive  the  name  of  Zisca  firom  that  cir- 
cumstance. This  was  the  name  of  his 
family,  and  does  not  signify  one-^ed.  He 
went  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  Wenceslaus 
VI,  king  of  Bohemia,  where  he  subse- 
quently became  a  charaberiun.  He  dis- 
played great  talents  from  early  youth,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  gloomy  and  solitary 
disposition.  His  first  militaiy  service  was 
in  the  band  of  volunteen  who  went  from 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  assist  the  Teu- 
tonic knights  acainst  the  Poles.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Tanneburg,  on  July 
15, 1410,  in  which  the  knights  suffered  a 

Cdefisat  Zisca  then  fought  in  the 
jiarian  service  against  the  Turlca,and 
afterwards  with  the  Endish  against  the 
French,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415). 
After  his  return,  he  remained  at  the  court 
of  kin^  Wenceslaus,  and  shared  in  the  in- 
dignation of  a  ffreat  part  of  the  Bohemian 
fation,  at. the  mte  of  the  two  reformers, 
[uss  (q.  V.)  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  (q.  v.) 
A  monk  having  dishonored  his  raster,  who 
was  a  nun,  and  abandoned  her,  Zisca  be- 
came bent  on  vengeance.  Wenceslaus 
himself  one  day  told  him,  that,  if  he  knew 
any  means  of  taking  revenge  for  the  dis- 
grace inflicted  on  the  Bohemians  at  Con- 
stance, he  had  his  consent  to  use  them 
Zisca  now  left  the  court,  tried  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  soon  returned  to 
Prague.  Nicholas  of  Hussynecz  had  al- 
ready placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  Wenceslaus  called  on  the 
citizens  of  Prague  to  give  up  their  arms ; 
but  Zisca  led  them  armed  into  the  casde 
(April  15,  1418),  and  he  said  to  the  king, 
**  With  these  weapons  will  we  fij^ht  nr 
thee  f  and  tlie  citizens  retained  their  arms. 
Zisca  was  considered,  from  this  time,  the 
head  of  the  Hussites.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  procession  (July  30, 1419),  the  priest  of 
the  Hussites  was  hit  by  a  stone.  They  im- 
mediately stormed  the  town-house,  at  tfae 
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'mnfp$km  of  Zisca,  and  threw  tbiiteen  of 
the  city  council  out  of  the  window  on  the 
pikes  of  the  people.  King  Wencedaue 
died  of  fear  in  consequence  of  this  affair. 
His  brother  and  successor,  the  emperor 
Sigismond,  delayed  undertaking  the  |;ov- 
emment  of  Bohemia,  and  Zisca  gained 
time  to  make  his  preparations ;  yet  he 
was  at  first  obliged  to  retreat  from  rrague 
to  Pilsen.  Sigismond  now  began  to  execute 
the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the 
Husntee,  under  Zisca,  sw<we  never  to  ac- 
knowled^  him  as  kinff  of  Bohemia.  They 
erected  fortresses,  and  Zisca  caused  a  town 
to  be  built  on  mount  Tabor,  from  which 
the  Hussites  are  sometimes  called  Tabcr- 
ttet.  He  fortified  the  new  city  in  a  way 
which  reflected  honor  on  his  skilL  He  is 
also  said  to  have  invented  the  bulwark  of 
wagons,  by  which  he  protected  his  infan- 
tiy  against  the  enemy,  as  he  was  destitute 
of  cavaliy.  In  a  short  time,  he  disciplined 
his  ill-armed  and  licentious  horde.  A  few 
succesfErflil  engagements  procured  him  bet- 
ter arms,  and  horses  for  mounting  a  part 
of  his  men.  His  enterprises  were  under- 
taken from  vengeance,  religious  hatred 
and  love  of  plunder.  He  committed  ma- 
ny cruelties,  partly  in  order  to  make  him- 
self feared,  partly  because  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  wild  passions  of  his  fanati- 
cal followers.  In  (vder  to  defend  Pra^e 
against  Sigismond,  who  was  aj^roachipg 
with  a  large  army,  he  repaired  thither, 
and  intrenched  himself  on  the  bill  of 
Wittkow.  Here,  July  14,  1420,  he  re- 
pelled repeatedly  the  assaults  of  30,000 
men  with  4000 ;  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Ziaea^s  hUL  From  want  of  money,  the 
emperor  effected  little  during  this  cam- 
paign. In  1431,  Zisca  took  the  castle  of 
i^rague,  and  there  got  possession  of  the 
first  four  caimons,  which,  since  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  had  found  their  way 
to  Bohemia.  From  this  time,  cannons 
and  guns  (though  the  latter  could  be  pro- 
cured at  first  only  by  noblemen)  became 
common  among  the  Hussites  and  their 
enemies.  Zisca  continued  his  system  of 
plundering  in  Bohemia,  took  several  for- 
tresses, generally  by  assault,  and  treated 
the  conquered  cruelly.  After  the  death 
of  Nicholas  of  Hussynecz,  in  1421,  all  the 
Hussites  acknowledged  him  as  their  lead- 
er tmd  chief;  but  he  caused  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  to  be  offered  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land. By  incredibly  ouick  marches  he 
every  where  anticipatea  the  enemy.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Raby,  an  ar- 
row deprived  him  of  his  only  remaining 
eye.  He  now  had  himself  carried  about  with 
his  army  on  a  car,  so  that  he  could  be  seen 
^  his  men,  whom  he  airanged  for  battle 


hf  means  of  the  descriptions  which  were 
ffiven  to  him  of  the  country.  He  had  a 
legion  called  the  invineihie  breUiren^  with 
which  he  generally  decided  the  fate  of 
actions.  He  defeated  a  considerable  army 
which  the  emperor  Sigismond  sent  against 
him,  at  Deutschbrod  (Jan.  18, 1422^  and 
even  penetrated,  in  1422,  into  Moravia 
and  Austria.  The  citizens  of  Prague  re- 
fbsing  to  obey  his  orders,  he  humbled 
them  by  several  defeats.  Only  once,  at 
Kremsiiv  in  Moravia,  he  was  oblised  to 
retreat  This  was  the  only  time  that  he  was 
ever  beaten  in  the  open  field.  Sigismond 
offered  him,  at  last,  the  government  of 
Bohemia,  with  great  pnvileges,  if  he 
would  declare  for  him.  But  during  the 
negotiations,  while  he  was  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Przibislaw,  in  the  circle  of 
Czadau,  a  pestilential  disorder  carried 
him  off  (Oct.  12, 1424).  The  Taborites, 
infuriated  at  his  death,  stormed  the  town, 
and  killed  every  living  being,  and  burnt 
every  dwelling.  Zisca  had  won  thirteen 
pitched  battles,  and  been  victorious  in 
more  than  a  hundred  fights,  notwithstand- 
ing his  blindness  and  age.  He  considered 
himself  an  instrument  of  God's  wrath, 
and  called  the  cries  of  the  monks  and 
priests  whom  he  sent  to  the  sUike,  his  sis- 
ter's bridal  sons.  He  was  buried  m  the 
church  of  CzasTau ;  and  his  favorite  weap- 
on (an  iron  battle-axe)  was  hung  up  over 
his  tomb.  It  is  related  that  the  emperw 
Ferdinand  I,  more  than  a  hundred  ^d 
thirty  years  after,  when  on  a  journey  to 
Prague,  happening  to  visit  the  church  of 
Czaslau,  ana  being  told  that  Zisca  was 
buried  there,  immediately  left  the  church, 
and  even  the  town.  The  tomb  was  over- 
turned in  1(527,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
and  Zisca's  bones  removed.  The  story 
of  his  having  ordered  his  skin  to  be  used 
as  a  drum,  is  a  fable.-— See  Max.  Millaii- 
er's  Diplomatic  Historical  Essay  on  John 
Zisca  of  Trocnow  (Praffue,  1824,  in  Ger 
man);  see  also  the  article  nuss  and  Efussites, 

ZiTTAU ;  a  town  eighteen  leagues  from 
Dresden,  in  the  Saxon  province  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  on  the  river  Mandau,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Neisse,  in  the  vicinity ;  pop- 
ulation, 8100 ;  lat.  50°  49^  N.  Zittau  is 
the  centre  of  an  active  transit  trade,  owing 
to  its  situation  near  the  Bohemian  fh)ntier, 
and  in  the  midst  of  some  industrious  man- 
ufacturing villages.  Here  are  a  gymnasi- 
um, five  churches,  a  theatre,  j^c. 

ZizAiriA.    (See  WUd  Rice.) 

Znatm  ;  a  town  in  Moravia,  capita]  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  near  the  river 
Teya,  thurty-eight  miles  north-west  of  Vi- 
enna, and  sixty-eight  south-west  of  Ol- 
mfiu ;  Ion.  ICf'fif  £. ;  lat  48^  31'  N. ;  pop- 
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ulation,  6000.  It  containB  a  citadel,  a 
Catholic  gymDasium,  a  Carthuaian  mooaa- 
teiy,  and  aome  ffood  bouaes,  but  ia  gener- 
ally ill-built. — Population  of  the  circle, 
135,567 ;  houaea,  1M,298 ;  familiee,  33,2^8 ; 
aquare  miles,  11)60.  It  ia  generally  hilly, 
but  tolerably  fertile.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  this  town,  the  armistice  between  the 
French  and  Austrians  waa  concluded 
July  12,  1809,  which  waa  followed  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  (q.  v.) 

ZOBEIDE,  or  ZEBD-EL-KHSWATIff  (the 

Jiowtr  of  xDomen\  waa  the  cousin  and 
wife  of  the  celebrated  caliph  Haroun  al 
Rashid.  (q.  v.)  History  records  her  piety 
and  generosi^,  and  the  Persian  writers 
speafc  of  her  as  the  founder  of  Tauris,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Persia :  but  ahe  per- 
fi>rms  a  more  important  part  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nighta,  in  which  she  is  a  more  con- 
spicuous character  than  in  history.  She 
died  in  831,  afler  having  survived  her  il- 
lustrious husband  twenty  years. 

ZoBTENBERo;  a  mouutain  in  Silesia, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Breslau,  near 
the  smaU  town  of  Zobten,  2318  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  fine  extensive 
view  fi*om  the  top.  According  to  Bti- 
sching,  the  ancient  Ascibuig,  or  Asen  cas- 
tle ( A^ard],  stood  here,  corresponding  to 
the  mortf  ^cUmrgiui  of  Ptolemy.  The 
mountain  is  of  a  primary  character.  A 
block  of  from  7000  to  8000  cwt  was  taken 
from  this  mountain,  which,  according  to 
the  wish  of  marshal  BMcher,  is  to  cover 
his  tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  cube. 

Zodiac  (from  the  Greek  ^w^ta,  animals, 
because  the  constellations  composing  it 
are  represented  under  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals), in  astronomy;  an  ima|jinary  ring 
or  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  m  the  form 
of  a  belt  or  girdle,  within  which  the  plan- 
ets all  make  their  revolutions.  In  the 
middle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of 
the  sun  in  his  annual  course;  and  its 
breadth,  comprehendinff  the  deviations  or 
latitudes  of  the  earlier  Known  planets,  is, 
by  some  authors,  accounted  sixteeu,  some 
eighteen,  and  others  twenty  degrees.  The 
z<Hiiac,  cutting  the  equator  obliquely,  makes 
with  it  the  same  angle  as  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  its  middle  line ;  which  angle,  con- 
tinually varying,  is  now  nearly  equal  to 
23°  28',  which  is  called  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  constantly  varies  between 
certain  limits  which  it  can  never  exceed. 
(See  Ediptic,)  The  zodiac  is  divided  in- 
to twelve  equal  parts,  of  thirty  degrees 
each,  called  the  signs  of  (he  Todiac,  &ing 
00  named  ffom  the  constellations  which 
aociendy  occupied  them.  But  the  stars 
having  a  motion  firom  west  to  east,  those 


constenations  do  not  now  eoireapond  to 
their  proper  Sim;  finom  whence  mrisea 
what  IS  called  uie  prtctstim  of  ikt  tqm- 
noxts.  And,  therefiwe,  when  a  mar  is 
said  to  be  in  such  a  mgn  of  the  zodiac,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  that  constell*- 
tion,  but  only  of  that  dodecatemory,  or 
twelfth  part  of  it.  (See  OmstdkHonM^Prr- 
cession  of  the  Equinox,  and  Denderah.) 

ZoDiACAi.  Light;  a  triangular  beam 
of  light,  rounded  a  licde  at  the  vertex, 
which  IS  seen  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie 
year,  before  the  rising  and  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.    It  peaemblea  the  ftint 
light  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  has  its  base 
aiwa^  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  its 
axis  mclined  to  the  horison.    The  length 
of  this  pyramidal  light,  reckoning  from  the 
sun  as  its  base,  is  sometimes  45^,  and  at 
others  150^;  and  the  vertical  angle  is  some- 
times 26^,  and  sometimes  10^.    It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  arise  fi^m  an  annoa- 
phere  surrounding  the  sun,  and  appean 
to  have  been  first  observed  by  Desouies 
and  by  Chiidrey  in  1659 ;  but  it  did  not 
attract  general  attrition  tiU  it  was  noticed 
by  Dominique  Cassini  (q.  v.),  who  ffave  4t 
its  present  name.    If  we  suppose  the  sun 
to  have  an  atmosphere,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  firom  the  luminous  au- 
rora which  appears  to  surround  his  disc 
in  total  eclipses  (see  Sun),  it  must  be  very 
much  flattened  at  its  poles,  and  swelled  out 
at  the  equator,  by  the  centrifugal  force  of 
his  equatorial  parts.     (See  Am&spken.) 
When  the  sun,  then,  is  below  the  horizon, 
a  portion  of  this  luminous  atmosphere 
will  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  light  above 
the  horizon.    The  obliouity  of  the  zodia- 
cal  li^ht  will   evidently  vary  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  sun's  equator  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  in  the  months  of  Februaiy  and 
March,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi 
no\,  it  will  form  a  very  great  angle  with 
the  horizon,  and  ought,  therefi>re,  to  be 
seen  most  disdnctlv  at  that  season  of  the 
year.    But  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  he  is  in  the  part  of  the  eclip- 
tic which  is  parallel  to  tne  equator,  and, 
therefore,  his  equator,and  consequently  the 
zodiacal  lieht,  is  more  oblique  to  the  hori- 
zon.   Laplace,  however,  has  made  some 
objections  to  this  theory  in  his  MScaniqw 
CtleHe ;  and  Rcgnier  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  owinff  merely  to  the  refraction  of  the 
solar  light  by  tlie  eartli's  atmosphere. 

ZoEGA,  George,  a  Dane,  one  of  d)e 
greatest  antiquarians  of  our  time,  was 
bom  Dec.  20, 1755,  at  Dahler,  a  village  in 
Jutland,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy- 
man. In  1772,  he  entered  the  gymnasium 
of  Altona,  and,  in  1779^  the  university 
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oTGSttiDgen.  In  1776,  he  travdled  tluougfa 
3  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  lived  during 
tlie  winter  in  Leipsic.    In  1777,  be  re- 
turned to  his  parents,  and  remained  until 
1778  in  Copenha^.    He  now  became 
a  tutor,  and  went,  in  1779,  with  his  pupil^ 
to  G^ttingen,  and  again  to  lialv.  In  1782, 
lie  made  a  third  journey  to  Italy.   On  hia 
return,   having   heard  in    Parle  of  the 
chance  of  ministry  in  Copenhagen,  he  re- 
Bolved  to  go  back  to  Rome,  and  reside 
there  the  rest  of  his  life.    In  1787,  he  be- 
came a  Catholic,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
many  the  daughter  of  the  painter  Pietruc- 
ciolL     Zoega  undoubtedly  received  his 
first  impulse  to  a  profound  investigation 
of  antimiity  from  Winckelmann.  (q.  v.] 
He  lived  entirely  with  the  ancients ;  and 
no  modern  characters  or  events  exerted 
such  an  influence  over  him.     In  early 
^outh,  he  had  an  iuclmation  to  melan- 
choly, and  his  temper  was  irritable ;  but 
he  overcame  these  propensities,  and  the 
serene  tranquillity  of  the  Greek  character 
took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  was  kind, 
&od  had  a  noble  heart.     He  observed 
strictly   the  external  forms  of  religion. 
When  he  arrived  in  Rome,  professor  Ad- 
ler  presented  him    to  cardinal  Stefano 
Borgia,  whose  favor  and  patronage  he 
soon  obtained.    This  cai-dinal  had  a  great 
fondness   for    Egyptian   antiquities,    of 
which    he   possessed  a  rich  collection. 
Zoeipa,  who  was  acquainted  with    the 
Coptic  language,  soon  began  to  explain 
these  ancient  monuments.    In  1787,  he 
published  an  account  of  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  coins,  with  full  illus- 
tration&    The  general  approbation    be- 
stowed on  this  work,  which  furnished  im- 
poitant  contributions  to  history  and  chix)- 
nology,  excited  the  attention  of  pope  Pius 
VI,  and  he  employed  Zoega  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  obeijsks.    In  1797,  he  pub- 
hshed,  at  the  expense  of  the  pope,  his 
great  work  on  the  obelisks— De  Ortgtne  et 
Ugu  Obdiscorum  (Rome,  1797)---which 
procured  him  great  reputation.  The  Jlfu- 
seo  Borgiano  VeUtenio  was  rich  in  Coptic 
manuscripts.    Zoega  undertook  tiie  diffi- 
cult task  of  explaining  them,  and,  in  1810, 
the  fruits  of  this  immense  labor  were  giv- 
en to  the  public.    Zoega  wrote,  in  the 
German  language,an  Archieological  Guide 
through  Rome ;  and  himself  accompanied 
the  most  distmguished  traveUers  throug^i 
the  city.  A  treasure  of  rare  knowledge  is 
contained  in  his  Li  BassiriUevi  anticli  di 
Romoy  incin  da  Thm.  PiroH  coUc  JUustror 
xiomikOiorgio  ZoegOy  in  two  folio  volumes 
(Rome,  18&).    He  often  regretted,  at  a 
later  period,  that  he  had  not  devoted  to 
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Grecian  antiquitiea  the  time  which  he 
had  given  to  the  Egyptian.  The  Danish 
government  appointed  him  its  consul- 
general  for  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and, 
a  few  days  aAer  his  death,  a  diploma  of 
the  Danebrog  order,  intended  for  him,  ar- 
rived in  Rome.  He  was  professor  of  the 
university  of  Kiel,  and  member  of  the 
academies  of  Copenhagen,  Gottingen, 
Berlin,  Siena,  Florence,  Rome,  &c.  He 
died  February  10, 1809.  He  had  eleven 
children ;  but  three  only  survived  him, 
who  are  supported  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment Mr.  Niebuhr,  the  histoiian,  offer- 
ed a  prize,  some  years  before  his  death, 
for  the  best  essay  on  Zoega  and  his  pro- 
ductions. 

ZoiLus  ;  the  name  of  a  Thracian  rhetr 
orician,  whose  hvpercriticisms  on  the 
works  of  Homer  have  given  him  a  very 
unenviable  kind  of  distinction  with  pos- 
terity. He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Amphipolis,  said  to  have  been  born  about 
270  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
studied  under  Polycmes,  himself  an 
abusive  and  illiberal  critic.  The  appella- 
tion by  which  Zoilus  delighted  to  be 
known,  was  Homera-mastyx,  although 
his  censures  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  writings  of  the  great  father  of  epic 
poetry,  but  extended  indiscriminately  and 
imparaally  to  those  of  Demosthenes,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  and  all  others  whose  works 
came  under  his  lash.  His  very  name  bas 
now  become  a  proverb,  as  applied  to  all 
ilUberal  and  caption^  pretenders  to  critic- 
cism.  TTie  period  of  his  death,  which 
was  a  violent  one,  is  unknown :  indeed, 
the  precise  era  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
absolutely  determined,  Yitruvius  making 
him  contemporary  y^ith  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  while  JEti&n  refers  him  to  the 
ninety-fiflh  Olyn^d. 

ZoisiTE.    (a«e  EpddoU.). 

ZoLLiKOFEF,  George  Joachim,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  pieaciiers  of  the  last 
century,  \yfls  bow  at  St.  Gali,  in  Switzer- 
land, Aii^ist  5, 1730.  He  studied  at  the 
gymna^a  of  Frankfort  on  th^  Maine,  and 
of  Bceraen,  and  at  the  university  of 
Utr^ht,  and,  in  1754,  became  a  clergy- 
man at  Morat,  in  Switzeriand.  In  ITSIB, 
he  accepted  an  uivitation  from  a  congre- 
gation at  Leipsic,  and  remained  in  this 
situation  until  his  death,  January  20, 1788. 
During  these  thirty  years,  he  did  great 
good.  Dot  only  in  his  congregation,  but  also 
among  the  students  of  the  uuiversiur  in 
Leipsic.  Two  hundred  and  My  of  his 
sermons  have  appeared  in  print.  From 
1709  to  1788,  he  published  four  collec- 
tions, in  six  volumes,  which  went  through 
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After  hki  decth,  his  re- 
I  wen  pubHebed  in  nine 
Tohunes.  The  whole  of  hie  Bermoiie 
have  beenpubliBhed  in  fifteen  Tofaimee 
(Leipaic,  1789— 1804).  Two  volumee  have 
of  bte  been  tnnsiated  into  Englkh,  by 
leTerend  W.  Tooke ;  also  a  small  volume 
of  his  Devotional  Exercises.  Zcrffikoier 
also  puUished  a  Hymn  Book  (eighth  edi- 
tion, Leipsic,  1786),  besides  translations 
of  some  Eof lish  and  French  work& 
Oarve  (q.  v.)  wrote  on  the  character  of 
Zoflikofer  (Leipsic,  1788). 

ZoHAKAS,  John ;  a  monk  of  St.  Baal, 
by  biith  a  Greek,  who  lived  during  the 
wtter  part  of  the  eleventh  and  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the   following  century. 
Befine  he  renounced  the  world  for  the 
cloisler,  he  had  fiOed  some  distincuiflhed 
offices  about  the  imperial  court,  out  be- 
coming, at  length,  disgusted  with  its  in- 
trigues^ gave  hmiself  up  to  a  religious  life, 
employing  his  leisure  houn  in  the  com* 
pikition  of  a  Histoiy  of  the  World,  fiom 
the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Year  Ilia 
In  this  wori[  (of  which  an  edition  appear- 
ed at  Paris,  in  two  folio  volumes,  1667), 
he  follows,  princiiwUv,  the  narrative  of 
Dion  Cassius ;  and  all  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  is  a  tissue  of  fiMs ;  but,  as  he 
approaches  his  own  times,  he  becomes 
more  entitled  to  attention,  as  all  his  mis- 
takes arise  evidently  more  from  ignorance 
than  derign.    There  is  also  extant  a  com- 
mentary on  die  apoetolic  canons  by  him. 
His  death  took  place  about  the  year  1 190. 
ZoHS.    The  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
is  divided  into  five  zones— the  toirid, 
northern  and  southern    temperate,  and 
northern  and  southern  fiigid  zones.    The 
torrid  zone  extends  23|^  north  and  south 
of  the  equator ;   and,  twice  a  year,  the 
sun  shines  vertically  on  its  inhabitants. 
This  zone  is  bounded,  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  by  the  two  txopics ;  that  is, 
the  circles  in  which  the  sun  reaches  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  equator.    As 
Uie  rays  of  the  sun  here  are  nearly  verti- 
cal, a  perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  day 
and  night,  under  the  equator,  are  always 
aqual ;  and  even  at  the  tropics,  the  differ- 
ence is  scarcely  an  hour.    Owing  to  the 
nature  and  situation,   however,  of  the 
countries  in  this  zone,  the  beat  is  not 
eveij  where  the  same.     The  warmest 
portions  are  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa: 
fhr  more  temperate  are  the  happy  islands 
of  the  South  seas,  and  still  milder  the 
climate  of  Peru.    This  last  country  con- 
tains mountains  from  whose  summits  the 
vertical  sun-beams  never  melt  the  per- 
V^tiisl  now.    The  two  temperate  zones 


extend  fiom  the  tropics  to  the  polar  cir- 
cles. They  contain  the  most  populous 
countries,  and  the  cfimate  is  various.  As 
the  distance  firom  the  tromx  increases, 
the  heat  diminishes^  die  diflorence  of  the 
seasons  bec(Mnes  greater,  the  days  and 
ni^its  become  moce  unequal,  until  we 
arrive  at  a  point  ^riiere,  once  a  year,  the 
sun  does  not  appear  above  the  honzon 
during  the  twenty-four  houn,  and,  once 
ayear,  does  not  set  for  the  same  time. 
The  cirdes  passing  throuf^  tiMse  points, 
parallel  to  ttfte  equator  and  the  trc^ics, 
nm  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zones, 
and  are  called  the  anHe  and  smlarefie  cur- 
des.  Hie  distance  fiom  the  tropics  to 
the  polar  circles,  or  the  breadth  of  the 
temperate  zooes^  both  in  the  northern  and 
soumera  hemispherea,  is  43P.  AH  be- 
yond the  polar  cirdea,  to  the  p(^  is 
called  ^MjngidiomtM,  No  land  is  known 
to  exHt  in  the  southern  fiigid  zone.  The 
northern  is  habitable,  thou^  it  produces 
neither  grain  nor  trecs^  but  only  mosses, 
lichens,  and  a  few  bushes.  The  distaiice 
finom  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles  is  213}^ ; 
but  no  one  hesyet  penetrated  to  the  poles 
themselves.  Ciook  sailed  as  ftr  as  the 
seventy-first  degree  of  latitude,  towards 
the  south  pole,  which  is  still  more  inhos- 
pitable tlun  the  north,  as  its  winters 
occur  at  die  time  of  the  earth's  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun.  To  the  north,  the 
eightieth  degree  has  been  reached.  (See 
Mrik  Polar  ExpedUunu.)  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  firigid  zones  is,  that  day  and 
night  are  more  and  more  unequal  the 
nearer  you  approach  the  poles;  and  for 
days,  and  even  weeks,  the  sun  is  above 
or  below  the  horizon.    (See  Seasons.) 

Zooex^fB  {bom  fytov,  animal,  and  yvrroM, 
to  produce).  On  the  surface  of  the  dier- 
mal  waters  of  Baden,  in  Germany,  and 
on  the  waters  of  Ischia,  an  island  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples^  a  singular  substance 
is  coDected,  which  has  been  called  200- 
gfM.  It  resembles  human  flesh  with  the 
skin  upon  it,  and,  on  being  subjected  to 
distillation,  affords  the  same  products  as 
animal  matter.  M.  Gimbemat  iJowmal 
de  Pharmaeiey  April,  18S1)  has  also  seen 
rocks  covered  with  this  substance,  in  the 
valleys  of  Sinigaglia  and  Negropont 
Salverte  {Des  Scimees  OecuUes,  1829,  2 
vols.,  8vo.)  considers  this  fact  as  explaining 
the  stories  of  showers  of  pieces  of  meat, 
which  figure  in  the  number  of  prodigies 
of  antiquity. — The  name  of  zstfjrene  is 
also  given  to  a  substance  obtainoa  fiom 
bones,  by  a  chemical  process  which  was 
discovered  by  M.  Gimbemat  Much 
of  it  was  sent,  in  ISSD",  to  Greece,  and 
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much  of  it  alio  was  uaed  by  the  French 
army,  on  the  expedition  to  Algiers. 

ZooLiTBES  (from  ^mov,  anioml,  and  Udf, 
stone) :  foesil  animal  remains,  great  num* 
bars  of  which  have  been  fbuncTin  digring 
into  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tney 
differ  from  petri&ctions,  which  are  or- 
ganized bodies,  penetrated  with  stony 
matter,  or  completely  converted  into 
■tony  masses,  by  the  gradual  removal  of 
the  organic  matter,  the  place  of  which 
has  been  supplied  by  stony  deposits. 
Zoolithes  have  been  divided  into  six 
classes— ^^n^MMiolt^ftet,  or  fossil  quadru- 
peds; onDUhoUfftea,  or  fossil  skeletons  of 
birds ;  anwhihioiUku^  or  fossil  remains  of 
the  ampkAia ,  iehth^UUhtiy  or  foesil  fish ; 
enlomoUihts,  or  foesil  insects;  and  hd- 
mmthoUtheSf  or  fossil  worms.  (See  Geol- 
ogy, and  Organic  Retnains.) 

ZooLoerlfrom  (w*v,  animal,  and  Xoys, 
doctrine) ;  tnat  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  animals.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  description  of  the  external 
forma  of  animals,  but  embraces  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  anunal  motion ; 
the  internal  oi^anization  of  each  individ- 
ual part ;  the  processes  of  digestion,  as- 
simuatioD,  nutrition,  secretion  and  repro- 
duction ;  the  wonderful  instincts,  the 
varied  dispontions,  and  the  different  de- 
'  grees  of  intellect,  niauifested  in  the  animal 
creatioii,fiom  the  half-vegetable  zoojriiyte 
up  to  man.  Although  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  attention  of  men  was 
earl^  attracted  to  an  observation  of  the 
habits  and  natures  of  the  lower  order  of 
animals,  Aristode  seems  to  have  been  the 
fint  who  furnished  the  world  with  any 
methodical  information  on  this  subject. 
His  work  n<pc  Zvw  'Uropiat  contains  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  observations.  He 
compares  the  oiganization  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  its  dmerent  parts,,  with  that 
of  man,  and  treats  of  their  mode  of  gene- 
ration, habits,  organs,  &c.,  with  great 
clearness  and  sagacity ;  and  bis  principal 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  so 
well  founded  that  almost  all  of  them  are 
fidll  substantial]^  admitted.  Among  the 
Komana,  zoology  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  cultivated,  until  the  time  of 
Pliny,  who  is  the  only  Roman  zoologist 
vranby  of  notice.  His  work  ilEstmria 
MduridU)  contains  multitudes  of  original 
traits,  though  it  is  only  a  compilation,  and 
describes  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
animals  with  f^reat  felicity.  He  adopted, 
without  exammation,  many  &bulous  sto- 
ries, and  too  ofien  neglected  important 
details,  ^lian  (q.  v.)  was  far  inferior  to 
the  two  above-mentioned  writers,  and  his 


Natural  History  of  Animals  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  source  of  all  the  falsehood 
and  error  which  so  long  disgraced  this 
branch  of  natural  histor^r.  Aimleius,  and 
Athen»us  the  grammarian,  are  the  only 
names  that  deserve  mention,  firom  the 
time  of  ^lian  and  Pliny  to  the  beg'mninff 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  they  added 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  zoological  science. 
At  the  latter  period,  flourimed,  among 
others,  Belon,  a  French  physician,  who 
made  the  closest  approach  of  any  author 
of  that  time  to  an^  thing  like  s^^stematic 
classification,  in  his  De  AauatUibuBj  and 
particulariy  in  his  jDe  to  ATaturt  de$  Oi- 
MOttz  (Pans,  1555,  folio) ;  Salviani,  author 
of  a  treatise,  .^oiM^fUiii  Ammaliwn  £Kt- 
toria  (Rome,  1554,  folioV  which  is  su- 
perbly iUustrated ;  Conrad  Gesner,  whose 
Huima  ^^bwmaUum  (Zfirich,  1550^1587. 
4  vols.,  foUo),  airanged  in  alphabetical 
order,  forms  the  foundation  of  modem 
zoology;  and  Aldovrandus,  the  moetla^ 
borious  of  compiters,  who  devoted  six^ 
yean  to  his  work  on  natural  histoiy,  in 
fourteen  volumes,  folio,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  published  afW  his  death. 
These  eariier  writan  were  followed,  in 
the  next  century,  by  Red!  and  Swammer- 
dam  (<j.  v.),  to  whom  entomology  Is  so 
much  mdebted,  and  by  Ray  (q.  v.),  the 
first  naturalist,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
who  produced  any  thing  like  a  scientific 
arrangement  The  wons  of  Ray,  under 
his  own  name,  are  £^fnepm  Quodh^- 
dum  et  Serpenhan  (1683,  ovo.) ;  l^popgU 
Aman  d  Piscium  (171d);  and  Hitioria 
Insetiorum ;  and  he  is  also  considered  to 
have  had  a  large  diare  in  the  compositions 
of  his  pupil  Willoughby.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Linnieus  to  raise  namral  his- 
tory to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Gifted 
with  extraordinaiy  powers  of  invention 
and  discrimination,  a  most  retentive 
memory,  an  unrelaxing  industry,  and  the 
most  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science, 
this  great  man  observed,  with  the  acutest 
sagacity,  the  subtilest  afiinities  of  organ- 
ized nature.  The  general  character  of 
his  worics  is  order,  precision,  clearness,  ex- 
actness of  description,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  relations  in  detail.  Buffon 
adorned  natural  histoiy  with  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  and  was  the  first  who  ex- 
tended its  popularity  beyond  mere  schol- 
ars and  men  of  science.  He  was  oc- 
casionally earned,  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination,  into  unfounded  hypotheses ; 
yet  be  had  a  truly  philosophical  spirit, 
could  observe  facts,  and  compare  results, 
and  possessed  extensive  information.  The 
fbuT  great  naturalists  whom  we  have  had 
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oeeasioDto  mention,  have  exhibited  na- 
ture under  diflbrent  aspects.  Aristotle 
has  shown  us  the  profound  combination 
of  its  laws ;  Pliny  its  inexhaustible  riches ; 
Linneus  its  wonderful  details ;  and 
Buffbn  its  inaiesty  and  power.  Since 
the  time  of  Bunon,  all  die  departments  of 
zoology  have  been  cultivated  with  a  zeal, 
a  minute  accuracy,  and  an  exiensiveness 
ofresearch,  before  unequalled.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  mention  all  those 
who  have  distincuiahed  themselves  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  whole  field  of  the 
science,  much  less  those  who,  confining 
themselves  to  particular  branches  of  it, 
have  yet  rendered  most  impmtant  ser- 
vices by  the  exactness  of  their  researches 
and  the  novehy  of  then-  views.  Among 
the  Germans,  Dliger  and  Blumenhach 
hold  the  fint  rank  as  EO<4ogists ;  bat  it 
is  to  France  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  strong  impnhse  which  has  been 
given,  in  our  times,  to  the  piogicas  of 
natural  science,  and  of  zoology  in  par- 
ticular. The  name  akuie  of  Cuvier, 
whose  recent  death  (1832)  science  de- 
plores, sufficiently  indicates  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  natural  history  in  that 
country.  We  have  already  treated,  at 
aome  length,  of  some  parts  of  this 
extensive  sut^ect,  under  the  general  heads 
AnmaU^  Anatomy^  and  Ph^nohgy^  and 
of  the  nomenclature  of  particular  classes 
of  animals  under  those  of  hueeU,  and 
Eni^nwlogVf  ComMogu,  JMef  ,  and  Ick- 

&c. ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
seme  notice  of  the  principal  methods 
pursued  by  eminent  zoologists,  with  a 
particular  view  of  mastology,  or  the  classi- 
fication of  the  mammiferous  animals.  The 
immense  number  of  facti  embraced  by 
natural  history  could  never  be  retained 
in  the  memory  without  an  arrangement 
of  divisions  and  subdivisions  founds  upon 
some  distinguishing  characteristics.  Aris- 
totle's system  of  arrangement  was  simple, 
resting  on  divisions  derived  mainly  fi^m 
the  external  structure,  food,  habits  and 
locality.  But  though  neither  human  nor 
comparative  anatomy  was  then  sufficient- 
ly cultivated  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
internal  structure  of  animals  the  basis  of 
his  divisions,  yet  Aristode  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  advantages  of  a  more  scientific 
distribution,  and,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
recommends  to  succeeding  writers  to  turn 
their  attention  in  that  direction.  Ray  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  great  master,  and 
remarked  the  great  distinction,  that  some 
animals  possessed  lungs  and  a  sanguine- 
ous system,  while  others  were  destitute  of 


both.  Linnaeus,  proceeding  on  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  Ray,  but  with  many 
extenrions  and  improvements,  divided  the 
animal  kingdom  into  six  classes,  founded 
mainly  on  w  dififerences  in  the  respirato- 
ry and  sanguineous  systems. 


Class  1.^-Mammdiiu  All  suckle  their 
young;  the  heart  has  two  auricles  and 
two  ventricles;  blood  red  and  warm; 
viviparous. 

Class  IL  Avts  (Birds).  Charactem 
of  sanguineous  system  as  in  first  class ; 
viviparous. 

Class  III.  AmphSbieu  Heart  one  au- 
ricle and  one  ventricle ;  bk>od  red  and 
cold ;  respiration  voluntuy. 

Class  IV.  Pitcts  (Fishes).  Heart  and 
blood  as  mamplMa;  respiration  by  gills. 

Class  V.  hueda.  Heart  one  ventri- 
cle and  no  auricle ;  sanies  cold,  colorieas ; 
antennae,  or  feelers. 

Class  VI.  Femieff  (Worms).  Char- 
acters as  in  V,  except  no  antennas,  but 
tentacuhu 

He  then  subdivides  the  MammaKa  into 
seven  orders,  the  distinctions  of  which 
are  taken  fifom  the  difierenoe  in  the  num- 
ber, form  and  situation  of  the  teeth,  with- 
out, however,  ne^ecting  the  feet 

Oanxa  1.  PrimaUs.  Four  incisorB 
in  each  jaw,  and  one  canine.— Gxmnui : 
Aesio,  rimia,  Umwr,  vesptrtiUo. 

Order  3.  BnUa,  No  incisora. — 
Genera:  rkmoeeroSt  dephoi,  tridket^ui^ 
hroAfpusj  mffrmeeoj^aga,  sionu,  datyput. 

Order  3.  Fartt,  Six  conical  inci- 
sors in  each  jaw,  for  the  most  part. — 
Geitera  :  phoaiy  eanu^fdis,  viverra^  mus- 
tda,  vrmsy  dide^kis,  Udpa,  $ortx,  erx- 
naeeu9. 

Order  4.  (Hires.  Two  incisors  in 
each  jaw ;  no  canines. — Geitera  :  hfs- 
trix,  UpuSj  casioTj  mus,  sdurus,  myoxuSf 
cavioy  ardomySf  dipus,  hprax. 

Order  5.  Pecora,  No  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  six  or  eight  in  the  under. 
— Genera:  camduSf  masdms,  gtrt^a^ 
cenms,  aniUopty  caproj  otrif,  bos. 

Order  6.  BdLwt.  Obtuse  fore-teeth 
in  each  jaw. — Genera  :  e^ims,  hippopota^ 
mus^  stUj  tapir. 

Order?.  Cete.  No  uniform  charac- 
ter of  teeth ;  aquatic  pectoral  fins ;  spirac- 
ula^— <}1enbra  :  mtmodan^  hal<Bnat  P^*^' 
ter,  ddphmus. 

The  other  classes  are  subdivided  in  a 
similar  manner.      We  shall  enumerate 
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only  the  ordeiB.  The  dirtinctionB  of  the 
Aot$  are  taken  chieflv  from  the  beak ;  but 
the  tongue,  nostrils,  feet,  and  other  parts, 
are  sometimes  called  in. 

OiiDEK  1.    AecipitreB, 

2.    PiwB. 

3.    Anaeres, 

4     GrdUiE. 

5.     Gofftfus. 

6.    Pa$9ens. 

(See  OmUhoiogy.) 
The  AmpMbia  are  divided  into  two  orders. 

Order  ].  R^^ia.  Furnished  with 
feet,  and  breathing  through  the  mouth. 
{SeeRejMes.) 

Or]>sr2.  Serpeni€9,  Destitute  of  feet, 
and  breathing  through  the  mouth.  (See 
SerperOs.) 

The  fourth  class,  Pisces,  is  subdivided 
into  six  orders,  the  characters  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  belly-fins. 

Order  1.  Afodes,  No  ventral  fins; 
embraces  the  eel  kind,  torpedo,  &e. 

Order  2.  Jugulam.  Ventral  fins 
placed  before  the  pectoral ;  cod,blenny,  4tc. 

Order  3.  ThoracicL  Ventral  fins 
under  the  pectoral;  sucking-fish,  goby, 
plaice,  doree,  &c. 

Order  4.  Abdomintdes,  Ventral  fins 
placed  behind  the  pectoral ;  skate,  salmon, 
pike,  &c. 

Orj>er  5.  Bnmehiodegi.  Gills  des- 
titute of  long  rays ;  sun-fish,  pipe-fish,  &c. 

Order  6.  ChmdnpUrygiL  Cartilagi- 
nous gills ;  himprey,  ray,  shark,  &c 

The  fifth  class,  that  of  Insecta,  is  di- 
vided into  seven  orders,  thecharacten  of 
which  are  mostly  taken  fiom  the  difi^- 
ences  observed  in  the  number  and  texture 
of  the  wings. 

Order  1.     Coieoptera. 

'  ^.      JSttinpUTCU 

— — —  3.    L^indojpiertL 
4.    A/htroptartL 

5.    Ifynenoplera. 

6.    D^fUru. 

•  •  '  7.    •Spiers* 
The  sixth  class,  Vermes,  is  subdivided 
into  five  orders. 
Order  1.    IntesHna, 

3.    MoUtisca. 

a    TVstoceo. 

4.    Zoophfta. 

5.    hUuseria. 

99  • 


The  anrangement  of  LiittuBus,  widi  aU 
its  advantages,  had  its  defects.  By  con- 
fining himself  too  much  to  one  kind  of 
oharacter,  he  often  throws  together  sub- 
jects widely  remote  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  economy ;  but  ne  has  car- 
ried the  art  of  distribution,  and  the  man- 
a|ement  of  characters,  to  such  a  degree 
of  cleamess  and  brevity,  that  any  person 
fiuniliarized  to  his  langua^  may  easily 
find  the  name  and  place  of  any  Ming  be 
wishes  to  observe.  It  still  remained  a  de- 
sideratum to  arran^  tlie  facts,  of  which 
the  science  treats,  m  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions, so  graduated  and  successively  sub- 
ordinate, that  the  whole  might  represent 
the  actual  relations  of  living  beings.  For 
this  piurpose,  it  was  necessary  to  group 
animals  according  to  their  dirorent  prop- 
erties or  organizations,  so  that  those  con- 
tained in  such  a  group  should  bear  a 
stronger  natural  resemblance  to  each  oth- 
er than  to  any  individual  of  a  di0erent 
group.  This  arrangement  is  termed  the 
natural  method,  for  the  formation  of 
which  zoology  offers  great  facilities.  In 
the  arranxement  of  Cuvier,  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  scientific  ^et  presented 
to  the  worid,  the  great  division  of  the  an- 
imal worid  rests  on  the  nervous  and  sen- 
sorial, and  not  on  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory,  systems.  From  the  study  of 
the  physiology  of  the  natural  classes  of 
vertebrated  animals,  Cuvier  discovered 
the  respective  quantity  of  respiration,  the 
reason  of  the  quantity  or  degree  of  mo- 
tion, and,  c<Hisequently,  the  peculiar  na- 
tinre  of  ^at  mou'on.  This  last  gives  rise 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  their  skeletons 
and  muscles ;  and  with  it  the  eneny  of 
their  sensations,  and  the  force  of  their 
digestion,  are  in  a  necessaiy  relation. 
Thus  zoological  arrangement,  which  had 
hitherto  rested  on  obKrvation  alone,  as- 
sumed a  truly  scientific  form.  CaUing  in 
the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  in- 
volves propositions  applicable  to  new 
cases,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  dis- 
covery as  well  as  a  register  of  fiicts ;  and, 
by  correct  reasoning,  founded  on  copious 
induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstration 
of  mathematics,  and  the  certainty  of  ex- 
perimental knowledge.  Havinc  exam- 
ined the  modifications  which  ttSce  place 
in  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration 
and  sensation  in  the  invertebrated  ani- 
mals (a  title  flnt  given  by  Lamarck,  in- 
stead of  the  erroneous  oneof  ufkH^-hUod' 
ect  animals,  by  which  they  were  previous- 
ly distinguished),  Cuvier  has  formed  a 
new  division,  in  which  these  animals  are 
arranged  according  to  their  actual  r0la- 
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lioiiB.  The  following  is  a  view  of  the 
•yBtem  as  exhibited  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Rhnu  Anima^  pabfished  in  1889 
^  Yola^  8vo.).  Of  the  four  great  divis- 
ions into  which  the  animal  kingdom  is 
divided-^  Ferfe6rafo<i,JlfotfuMow,  ArHev^ 
laiedf  and  RadiaUd  anima]s--«nd  of  their 
cenerel  subdivisions,  an  account  is  given 
m  the  article  Atumud^^Tbe  first  subdi- 
vision, or  the  clsss  MitmmaHa,  is  again 
subdivided  into  eight  orders,  as  foUows :— 

Ordxk  I. 
BIMANA. 

Having  hands  at  the  anterior  extremities 
alone.    One  species — man. 


OaoKR  II. 
QUADRUMANA. 

Having  hands  at  the  four  extremities. 

SMa  (Monkey). 

OuigtUL 

MakU^  or  Lemurs. 


Order  III. 
CARNASSIERS. 

Family  1. 
CHEIROPTERA. 

^(Bat). 


¥AIIU.f  t. 

INSECTIVORA 

JEJruiaceiM  (Hedgehog). 
Tmdrac  ( CeiUmes,  ifiig.). 
OadobaUs  (Tupaia.) 
iSSimer  (Shrew). 
■  I  (Desman). 
Moris. 
.  ((Mole). 
CcwMura. 
Seahps  (Shrew-Mole). 


Fahilt  3. 
CARNIVORA. 

Tribb  1. 
PLANTIGRADE. 

Ursus^Bear). 


Tribb  1 
DIGinOKADB. 
JtfMfela  (Maiten). 

Fiwrm  (CSvet). 


TRtai  3. 
AMPHIBIOirS  ANIHAIA 

PAi>ca(8eBl). 
Trichechui  (Morse). 


Orbbr  IV. 
MARSUPIAL  ANIMALS. 
Dtddpkis  (OpoBBum). 


Poioraui  ( Apn^prynmttf,  Illig.) 
MKropi»  (Kangaroo). 
Koala  {Lipunuj  Goldf.)  Phaseolarctoi. 
Phaacaiomys  (Wombety 


Ordbr  V. 
GLIRES  (RODENTIA). 
Sekarui  (Squirrel). 
Mm  (Rat). 
HeUtmya  (PedOes,  IUig.)w 


Gwmyt  (PseudostomOy  Sa/). 

Dipiottoma. 

Castor  (Beaver). 

Couia  (J^hopotamuSf  Comm.). 

Hystrix  (Porcupine). 

Ijipus  f  Hare). 

Cavia  (Guinea  Pig). 


Me 


Order  VL 
EDENTATA. 

Tribe  1. 
TARDIORADK. 

(Sbth). 
lum  (fossil). 


Tf.ibe  S. 
COMMON  EDENTATA. 

Dasypus  (Tatou). 
Oryderopus. 

^fyrmecophaga  (Anteatar). 
Manis  (Pangolin^. 


Tribe  X 
MONQ^EMA. 

Echidna  (Spinous  Anteater). 
Orrdthorliynckus  (PlatyptiSy  Shaw). 


(Cat). 


EUphas. 


Order  VII. 

PACHYDERMATA. 

Family  1. 

PROBOSCIDIANA. 


(foasU). 
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PAHItT  1 

COMMON  PACHYDERMATA. 
Hippopoiannu, 
Sua  (Hog). 
Phacoeharut. 
DtcofyfM  (Peccary). 
AmyiMhaium  (foesil). 
Bhunoceros. 
Ifyrax. 

Pai(BalhenuM  (fosnl). 
Lopkiodan  (foesil). 
T<qnr, 

Family  3. 
SOLIPED. 

Equua  (Hone). 


OftDKK  vm. 
RUMINANTIA. 
(Without  horns.) 
Camdus, 
MoMckus. 

(Homed.) 
Cervtft  (Deer). 
Ctmelopardahi  (Ginf^). 
AnJtdoft. 


CapraiGMl), 
ChU  (Sheep). 


Ordbr  IX. 

CETACEA. 

Family  1. 

HERBIVOROUS. 

Manatus  (LamantiD). 

St^erua  (IbftmOf  Illig.) 

Family  t. 
COMMON  CETACEA. 
Dtkfkinua  (Dolphin). 

AbruAoI  (Afonoiiim,  L.). 
Catkaht  (P%M(er,  L.) 

BdUUML 


CijLSS  11.    A9e8.    (See  Ornithology.) 

Ci^ssIII.    Rq>HUs.    (Bee  RtjOika.) 

Class  IV.    P%$ee$.    (See /cA%ofogy.) 

The  second  general  division  of  Cuvier 

comprises  the  moUtucow   animals  (see 

OmcMctfy),   the    third  the    artieulaUd 

animals  (see  £nfomoiory),  and  the  fourth 

the  radiaUd  animals  Jsee  .Zbopfc^). — 

Consnlt  Fleming's 

^  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1832)^  and'  Qriffit 


of  Dtaenf/tiom  (Ist  voL,  London,  107; 
not  yet  completi^). 

ZoopHTTB  (from  {(mt,  animal,  and  fvr^i 
plant),  in  a  wider  sense,  comprises  the 
five  classes  of  animals  included  bj  Gu> 
vier  in  the  fourth  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  nidiB^ttd  animals,  from  their 
often  exhibiting  a  radiated  form  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its  parts.  We 
have  described  the  genmml  characters  of 
this  division,  and  the  five  claaws  of  which 
it  consists,  in  the  article  Ammtd,  Ther 
are  termed  (ipott»ea(ff,  without,  naA^f,  feel- 
ing) by  Lamarck,  from  their  all  being 
destitute  of  organs  of  sense,  and  even  of 
nerves,  and  fi^m  his  considering  thehr 
motions  to  be  mere  automatic  phenomena, 
not  accompanied  with  feehng.  They 
form  the  division  called  octfMa  («,  with- 
out, cc^ir,  head)  by  Latreule,  fix)m  their 
having  no  part  analogous  to  the  head  of 
the  articulftfed  classes.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  fourth 
class  of  this  division,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Pulypt, 
Zootomy.  (See  AMtomff,) 
ZoFTBUs  ;  a  Perrian,  son  of  Megaby- 
2US,  who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  D!b- 
rius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  be- 
sieged Babylon,  cut  ofiT  bis  ears  and  nose, 
and  fled  to  the  ettemy,  telHng  them  that 
he  had  received  such  treatment  fit>m  his 
royal  master  because  he  had  advised  him 
to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city  was  impreg- 
nable. This  was  credited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians; and  Zopyrus  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  their  forces.  When 
he  had  totally  fjained  th^r  confidence,  he 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Da- 
rius, for  which  he  was  liberally  reward- 
ed. Darius  used  to  say  that  he  had  ntth- 
er  have  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than  twen- 
ty Babylons. 

ZoRifoomr,  Battlx  of  ;  the  bloodiest, 
and,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
remaricable  battles  in  the  seven  years' 
war  (q.  v.),  fou|;ht  on  Aug.  35, 1758,  be- 
tween the  Prussians  commanded  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  and  the  Russians  under 
gener&l  Fermor,  the  latter  50,000  men 
stron^^,  the  former  90,000.  Frederic  was 
victorious.  The  Russians  lost  towards 
19,000  killed,  and  9000  taken  prisonen ; 
the  Prussians  10,000  killed.  Frederic 
was  obliged,  immediately  after,  to  hasten 
to  Saxony. 

Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht  ;  the  distin- 
guished reformer  of  religion  in  Media, 
whose  doctrines  dso  spread  into  Persia. 
There  are  no  certain  accounts  of  him : 
his  history  is  mostly  envetoped  m  dark- 
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It  it  Ughly  probdrfe  tliM  he  wm 
biith  a  M edMO,  «id  laved  under  the 
king  GfMtMp,  who,  eccofding  id 
the  ame  as  DeriuB  H j«ae- 


he  niM  in  this  werid  ef 
aOOOyen.    In 

next  period 


pea,  but,  nccofdiny  to  othen»  C jazves  L 
if  the  kit  auppoanioo  is  correct,  he  liTcd 
not  much  belMe  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The 
reiigioD  introduced  by  him  ought  not  id 
be  eooaidend  as  entirely  new.    From  the 
JDVimdMitioiia  of  Hammer,  it  would  ap- 
petr  £at  pure  fire-wonliip  (in  which, 
iiowefer^  tne  fire  waa  only  aymboiical) 
waf  theoldett  religkNi  of  the  Bactto-Me- 
dien  nee ;  and  fiom  thii  the  wotship  of 
the  plneta  sprung.    Zoroaeter   r^ned 
this  nre-wofflhip.    It  is  not  settled  wheth- 
er hie  improvements  were,  at  fint,  adopt- 
ed  by  the  magi  only,  or  vidiecher  they 
were  receiTed  by   the  Medians  gener- 
ally, and  aAerwanis  communicated  by 
them  to  the  Fernans,  their  conquerori. 
The  latter  supposition  has  much  in  its 
fiiTor,  pajticukny  the  circumstance  diat 
the  Penians  showed  a  great  readinesB  to 
adopt  foreign  religions,  which  may  have 
arisen,  ina  great  measure,  fiom  their  dei- 
fication of  ifae  powers  of  nature.    Short- 
ly after  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  relinon 
of  Zoroaster  had  spread  throughout  Per- 
sia.   The  following  are  its  principal  doc- 
trines : — ^From  eternity  there  bare  existed 
two  beingBi  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the 
principles  of  the  univeme.    Ormuzd  is 
pure,  eternal  light,  the  original  source  of 
all  p(»foction.    llie  nature  of  Ahriman, 
likewise,  belonged  originally  to  light ;  and 
so  for  he  was  good ;  but  because  he  en- 
vied the  light  c?  Ormuzd,  he  obscured  his 
own,  became  an  enemy  of  Ormuzd,  and 
the  fother  of  evil,  and  of  all  bad  beinas, 
who  join  with  him  in  a  contest  with  tne 
good.    Ormuzd  and  Ahrimsn  performed 
die  work  of  creation  at  different  epocha, 
and  brought  into  existence  various  spe- 
cies of  bemgs.    Ormuzd  created,  by  ois 
living  word,  that  is,  the  power  of  hm  will, 
thecommuni^of  good  spirits— first,  six 
immortal  spiniB  of  light,  for  the  service 
of  his  throne  (Amshtfpand) ;  then  twen- 
ty-eight subordinate  spirits,  repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  months  and  days ;  and,  at 
last,  a  multitude  of  human  aouhi.    Abri- 
nian  produced  a  number  of  bad  spirits, 
six  arch-devB,  spirits  of  darkness,  and  in- 
numerable devs  of  lower  rank.  The  good 
dwell  with  Ormuzd  in  light    Ahrunan 
lives  with  his  creatures  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness.     9000  years  Ormuzd  ruled 
alone ;  after  which  he  created  material 
beings,  in  their  various  degrees ;  at  last, 
man,  and,  after  the  labor,  celebrated  the 
first  fesiifal  of  creadon  with  the  good 


die 
die 

Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,''who,  in  a  < 
ual  stragsle,  divkle  the  dooiinkm  of  the 
world.     Tlie  following  9000  years  ex- 
tend and  confirm  the  power  of  Ahriman: 
afterwards  his  power  declines ;  the  devs 
sink  10  nothing ;  their  fiMrmer  prince  does 
homace  to  Onnuzd ;  the  bad  disappear. 
The  Send  ariae ;  the  primitive  kin^fdom 
of  happy  souls,  under  the  government  of 
Ormuzd,  returns.  ThusthewoftdisoBade 
to  omiinue  12,000  yean.     The  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  play  a  pan :  to  each 
is  assigned  a  thousand  vean^    The  nam- 
b^  seven,  as  presented  in  the  seven  am- 
shaspands,  andseven  arch-devs,  including 
Ormuzd  «id  Ahriman,  refers  to  the  plan- 
ets.    The  subotdinaae  genii  of  the  ma- 
terial world  are  the  personified  parts  and 
elements  of  nature.    The  spirits  of  men 
pass  through  a  slate  of  happiness  before 
they  reach  the  body ;  and,  in  that  heavenly 
Slate,  contend  with  bad  ^Hrits,  protect  the 
good  upon  earth,  and  are  reverenced  by 
them.     Men  themselves  are  ehher  die 
servants  of  Ormuzd,  through  wisdom  and 
virtue,  or  the  slaves  of  Ahriman,  through 
fi>lly  and  vice.    The  former  paas^  ^Iter 
death,  over  the  bridge  Shinevao,  into  the 
dweHina  of  the  h^>py;   the  latter  foil 
into  hell    When  Ahriman  is  conquered, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  foUows,  and 
the  earth  is  adorned  for  the  residence  of 
the  virtuous.    The  essential  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  are  found  in  the  Zend-Aoeda, 
the  most  sacred  record  of  his  rel^pon. 
The  discovery  of  this  ancient  monument 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  did  not,  at  first, 
receive  credit    He  left  Paris  m  1755,  to 
investigate  the  relij;ion  of  all  the  nationB 
of  Asia  not  professing  the  Mohammedan 
foith,  particalariy  the  inhabitants  of  India— 
an  undettakina  which  he  sucoesafblly  ex- 
ecuted, notwithstanding  numerous  ofaata- 
cles.    (See  AnquHU  du  Ptmnu)    At  Su- 
ral, he  obtained,  fi!t>m  some  leajmed  Per- 
sians, a  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Zend- 
AtfutOj  in  tne  Zend  and  Pehhri  languages. 
The  latter  he  studied  himself  and  trana- 
lated,  in  conjunction  with  learned  natives, 
the  Zend-^msto   into   modem  Persian. 
Having  returned  to  France,  he  gave  to 
the  library  in  Paris  the  manuscripts  which 
he  had  collected  in  India,  and  published 
a  translation  of  the  ZendrAvtsta  into  the 
French  languase,  with  notes.    The  cele- 
brated Orientuist  sir  William  Jones  ex- 
pressed himself  warmly  against  the  exdm- 
ordinary  account  of  Anquetil ;  but  Kleit- 
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ker,  tlie  German  translator  of  the  Zmd- 
Aotsta^  haa  combated  the  doubts  enter- 
tained OIL  the  subject  with  much  force. 
Late  inquiries  into  the  religions  of  an- 
tiquity, particularly  those  which  relate  to 
India,  have  illustrated  many  points  in  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  The  literary 
treasures  which  the  celebrated  linguist 
Rttk  has  lately  brought  firom  India, 
promise  new  light,  and  tend  to  confinn 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ztnd-Jlvttta,  (See 
Zend-JhtsUu)  But  the  books  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Oracles  of 
Zoroaster,  and  which  have  stood  in  high 
repute,  particularly  among  mystics,  and 
students  of  the  secret  sciences,  by  which 
men  hoped  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone,  are,  obvioudy,  forgeries  of  a  later 
period. 

ZaiifTi,  or  Zaini,  Nicholas,  count  o( 
general  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I,  ban 
of  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia,  a 
modem  Leonidas,  was  bom  in  151B. 
When  but  a  boy  of  twelve  veara,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  mnch  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna  that  Charies  V  gave  him 
a  horse  and  gold  chain.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  hi  the  wars  against  John 
of  Zapolya,  and  sultan  Suleyman  (Soli- 
man),  the  ally  of  Zapolya,  and  did  much 
to  improve  li^t  caviurv.  His  noble  fig- 
ure, his  vivaci^,  liberanty,  and  strict  ius- 
tice,  gained  him  the  love  of  his  soloierB 
loan  uncommon  degree.  In  1542,  at  the 
battle  of  Pesth,  his  sudden  arrival  stmck 
dismay  into  the  enemy,  and  decided  the 
victorv.  For  twelve  years,  he  defended 
Croatia,  over  which  he  presided  as  ban, 
acainst  the  Turks,  and  repelled  them,  in 
1562,  from  Szigeth.  (q.  v.)  The  greater 
part  of  Huncaiy,  however,  was  already  a 
Turkish  pachahc,  and  the  rest  was  obliged 
to  pav  tribute.  Suleyman  the  Invincible 
was  desirous  of  taking  Szigeth.  A  defeat 
which  the  vanguard  of  the  sultan  sustain- 
ed, at  SztkkiB,  from  the  troops  of  Zrinyi, 
excited  his  wrath.  The  famous  grand 
vizier,  Mehmed  Sokolowich,  a  renegade 
of  Croatia,  marched,  with  65,000  men,  to 
the  attack  of  Szigeth.  A  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  swollen  Drave,  under 
difficulties  sueh  as  could  be  overcome 
only  by  the  iron  will  of  the  Turkish  des- 
pot ;  and  the  amiy  passed  over  the  river 
between  August  1  and  9.  Zrinyi  col- 
lected his  soldiers,  2500  in  number. 
They  swore— first  he  himself^  then  each 
soldier  to  his  captain,  and  then  all  the 
captains  to  him — to  die  for  their  fiiith, 
their  emperor  and  their  country.  Szigeth 
lies  between  two  rivers,  as  on  an  island. 
When  Zrinyi  mustered  his  troop,  they 


amounted  to  3000  men.  The  Turks 
bombarded,  day  and  night,  the  <<  old  cinr,** 
which  was  but  slightly  fortified,  llie 
besieged  made  many  daring  mllies;  but, 
after  they  liad  defended  the  place,  inch 
by  inch,  and  repulsed  several  assaults, 
they  were  obliged  to  bum  it,  and  to  retreat 
to  the  "new  city.*  The  Turks  now 
raised  mounds  of  earth,  from  which  they 
could  fire  over  the  whole  city.  Zrinvi 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Turvs 
from  filling  up  the  fbsse ;  but  they  were 
too  numerous  and  indefatigable.  He 
now  save  up  the  ^  new  ci^**  to  the  flames, 
and  mrew  himself  into  the  castle.  The 
fire  of  the  Turks  was  incessant,  and  they 
were  also  active  in  excavating  mines. 
Zrinyi  had  no  miners.  Tlie  Hungarians 
made  a  sally,  repulsed  the  Turks,  q^iked 
several  of  their  cannons,  but  suffered  a 
considerable  loss.  From  August  26  to 
September  1,  seven  assaults,  or  more,  were 
made  dailv ;  but  the  Hungarians  always 
drove  back  the  Turks.  Many  proposals 
for  capitulation  were  made  to  Zrinyi; 
but  he  rejected  them  all ;  and  even  the 
sultan's  threat  to  kill  his  son,  whom  the 
Turks  pretended  to  have  in  theur  power, 
could  not  chanse  his  purpose.  Soliman, 
exasperated  at  his  obstmacy,  offered  1000 
gold  guilders  for  Zrinyi's  h^,  and  final- 
\y  died  of  ra^  September^  The  grand 
vizier  kept  his  death  a  secret*  Septmn- 
her  5,  the  Turks  succeeded  in  burning 
the  outer  castle.  Zrinyi  retired  to  the 
inner  works.  These,  however,  contained 
no  provision  nor  ammunition.  On  the 
seventh,  the  Turks  undertook  a  general 
assault  The  cinders  fell  even  mto  the 
apartments  of  the  counL  Hie  castle  was 
in  flames.  Zrinyi  now  assembled  his  fol- 
lowers, and  said,  *^  Remember  your  oath. 
We  must  go  forth,  or  bum,  or  perish  with 
hunger.  Let  us  die  like  men.  Follow 
me,  and  do  as  I  do.**  Saying  this^  he 
rushed  out:  his  men,nowrc!du^  to  600, 
followed.  He  received  two  balls,  but 
continued  fighting  until  a  third  ball  killed 
him.  The  whole  garrison  shared  the 
fate  of  their  commander.  The  Turks 
thronsed  into  the  burning  castle,  but  Zrin- 
yi had  fired  trains  leading  to  the  powder 
chambers.  These  exploded,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  enemiee  perished.  Above 
20,000  Turks  had  been  killed  or  died  of 
sickness  durina  the  siege.  The  Turks 
retained  the  pwce  until  1689.  The  aga 
of  the  janizaries  fixed  the  head  of  Zrinyi 
before  the  tent  of  the  sultan ;  but  it  waa 
afterwards  sent  to  the  imperial  general 
count  Salm.  The  family  of  the  Zrinyia 
became  extinct  in  1703. 
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ZscHoxKE,  JohR  H«tu7  Dniel,  was 
bom  in  MagdelHirg,  in  Prtusia,  in  1771. 
He  lost  his  pazents  early,  and,  having  re- 
ceived bis  education  in  the  i^mnasium 
of  that  city,  quitted  it  suddenly,  and  re- 
mamedy  for  some  time,  with  a  stroUinfF 
troop  of  actors,  for  whom  he  prepeied 
pieces.  He  subsequently  Altered  the 
university  of  FranKfort  on  the  Oder, 
where  he  studied,  without  any  regular 

Clan,  philosophy,  theology,  history  and 
elles-lettres.  In  1792,  he  appeared  as  a 
public  teacher,  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  fixed  appointment  Some  dramatic 
productions  of  his  were  published.  In 
17dS,  he  was  again  disappointed,  when 
he  appUed  for  a  profossorship  in  the 
univeisity  of  Frankfort,  having  previ- 
ously written  against  the  religious  edict 
of  W^llner.  (q.  v.)  He  now  travelled, 
and,  while  on  his  wajr  to  Italy,  was  in- 
duced to  stay  in  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  take  tbe  direction  of  a  seminary  in 
Reichenau.  During  the  disturbances 
which  agitated  the  Helvetic,  republic 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  received  a  great  variety  of 
appointments,  some  of  an  important 
cnaracter.  He  continues  to  live  in  Switz- 
erland. Of  his  numerous  works,  we 
mention  his  Histoiy  of  the  Grisons; 
Miscellany  of  the  latest  Information^— a 
periodical  which  appeared  firom  1807  to 
1813;  his  History  of  the  Bavarian  People 
and  their  Rulers,  written  from  1812  to 
1818,  and  much  esteemed ;  Contributions 
to  the  HistoiT  of  our  Time — a  periodical 
begun  in  1817,  and  which  ceasea  m  182R ; 
History  of  Switzeriand  for  the  Swiss 
People,  perhaps  his  best  work,  of  which 
5000  copies  were  sokl  immediately  in 
Switzeriand  alone ;  Pictures  of  Switzer- 
land (3  vols.,  Aaraw,  1824) ;  and  a  great 
number  of  novels,  tales,  flketches,  and 
small  historical  pieces.  A  collection  of 
his  writincs  appeared  in  1825  et  seq.,  in 
foii^  small  volumes. 

Zue,  the  smallest  of  the  Helvetic  can- 
tons, lies  between  the  cantons  of  Zfirich, 
Schweitz,  Lucerne  and  Aargan.  It  has 
a  supcarficial  area  of  116  square  miles,  and 
contains  14,710  inhabitants,  of  German 
origin,  and  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. In  regard  to  its  natural  charac- 
ters, it  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  of  which  the  north-western  is  com- 
posed of  fertile  valleys,  and  the  south- 
eastern of  a  mountainous  land,  in  which, 
however,  none  of  the  summits  rise  above 
an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  and  the  descent 
is  MDile.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
suitace  is  occupied  by  lakes  Zug  and 


Eigeri.  The  inhabitants  are  enjoyed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  and  tbe  cultivation  of  orchards^ 
The  constitution  is  democratic,  the  su- 
preme power  being  exercised  by  {xipular 
representatives  in  different  bodies.  The 
quota  of  the  canton  in  the  army  of  Uie 
confederacy  is  250  men,  and  the  pecunia- 
ry contingent  1250  Swiss  francs.  The 
chief  place  is  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  !i800  inhabitants,  on  lake  Zug,  in  a 
delightful  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  surrounded  by 
fertile  meadows,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
pretr^  countiy  houses.  The  lake  bathes 
the  foot  of  Righi  on  the  south :  behind 
rises  mount  Pilate ;  and,  in  the  distance, 
the  snoviry  summits  of  the  Bernese  Alps 
are  seen  towering  up  into  the  sky.  The 
lake  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  from  two 
to  three  wide. 

ZuiDxasEE,  or  ZirrDEa-ZxE  (L  e.  Sindk 
sea);  an  inland  sea  or  gulf  of  tbe  North 
sea,  or  German  ocean,  surrounded  chiefs 
|y  by  the  Dutch  provinces  of  Holland, 
Overyssel,  and  Friesland.  Its  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  80  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  15  to  30 ;  superficial 
area,  1200  square  miles.  It  is  said  to 
have  been,  m  remote  ages,  a  lake,  until 
the  barrier  on  the  north-west,  separadnc 
it  from  the  German  ocean,  was  swallowed 
up  by  some  inundation  of  the  sea.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  position  of 
the  islands  Texel,  Vlieland,  a&c^  which, 
with  interveninff  shoals  and  sand-banks, 
still  form  a  kind  of  defence  against  the 
ocean.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  car- 
ried on  alon^  the  Zuyder-Zee,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  at  the  Texel.  The 
communication  of  this  sea  with  the  lake 
of  Harlem  is  by  the  south,  the  inlet  on 
the  banks  of  which  Amsterdam  is  buik. 
In  so  level  a  country  there  are  few  rivers 
to  flow  into  this  sea :  of  those  that  do  so, 
the  Yssel  is  the  largest  The  extent  of 
the  Zuyder-Zee  exposes  it  to  great  agita- 
tion in  temoestuous  weather;  yet,  on 
proceeding  from  South  Holland  to  Fries- 
land,  it  is  tisual  to  sail  across  the  southern 
part  of  it,  called  the  Lemmer,  instead  of 
making  the  circuit  by  land.  The  Y  is  a 
gulf  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  which  forms  the 
connexion  with  the  lake  of  Harlem,  and 
of  which  a  part  is  called  the  Pampus. 

ZniNOLius.    (See  ZunnelL) 

ZdLLicHAD,  a  town  in  tne  government 
of  Frankfort,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  112  miles  from  Berlin,  17 
miles  east  of  Crossen,  Ion.  15®  44'  E.,  lat. 
52°  S'  N.,  a  Icagiie  from  the  Oder,  has 
4700  inliabitants,  an  academy,  an  orphan 
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asyhiiiiyaiid  a  Kminarj  ibr  school-iiMsleiB. 
(See  SAooii.)  It  was  fbnxMAy  a  tbriTiB| 
town,  having  many  mantt&etoiiea  m 
broadelodi),  laife  auantities  of  which  were 
sNit  into  Poland,  RiMsia,  and  even  China ; 
but,  Biiice  Russia  has  protected  the  Polish 
maniilactares,  Ziillicbau  has  much  declin* 
«d.  ITbemanuiactureofsilkjhowevei^has 
hk  some  measure  supplied  the  idace  of  that 
of  cloth.  On  the  banks  or  the  Oder, 
much  wine  is  made ;  but  its  quality  is  less 
to  be  commended  than  the  industiy  of 
the  cukivators.  The  town  belonip,  with 
the  cirele  of  the  same  name  (300  square 
milee,  with  30,000  inhabitants),  to  the 
duchy  of  Crossen,  which,  in  1538,  feD  to 


ZuMBO.  (See  Wax  Figures,) 
ZvMSTBEa^  John  Rodolphus,  a  German 
coinposer,  the  son  of  a  servant,  was  bom 
in  1760,  in  Sachsenflur,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
and  educated  in  the  ducal  school  near 
Btuttgart,  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  ducal  chapel,  and,  when 
yet  a  pupil,  composed  several  operettas, 
cantatas  and  songsibr  theRobbersofSchil- 
ler,  whose  friend  he  was.  Hewasthenap- 
pointed  violoncellist  in  the  chapel  of  the 
duke,  and,  in  1792,  concert-master  and 
director  of  the  openu  He  died  in  1802, 
of  apoplexy.  Hie  sonM  and  glees  are 
some  of  the  best  which  me  Germans  pos- 
sess. He  also  composed  operas  and  a 
masB,  4tc. 

ZvaiCH;  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  north  by  Schaffhausen,  north* 
east  and  east  by  Thursau,  south-east  by 
St.  Gall,  south  by  Schweitz  and  Zug, 
west  by  Aaiipu,  and  n(Hth-west  by  Ba- 
den (see  Sioiturkmd) ;  square  miles,  953 ; 
population,  234,150.  The  seneral  aspect 
is  pleasant,  abounding  in  biUs  and  valleys, 
but  destitute  of  the  magnificent  sceneiy 
that  marks  the  interior  and  south  of 
Switzerland.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
vated. Rich  pasmres  and  extensive  or* 
chards  abound,  and,  in  some  parts,  there 
are  fine  tracts  of  wooded  country.  Com, 
wine,  cattle,  butler  and  cheese  are  some 
of  the  principal  products.  The  manufiic- 
tores  are  considerable,  of  cotton,  silk 
stuffs,  linen,  woollen  and  leather.  The 
inhaUtantB  are  of  German  origin,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  societies,  are 
Cahrinists.  llie  government,  which  was 
aristocratico-democratic  in  its  adminis- 
tration, was  new-modelled  in  1831.  The 
legidative  power  was  vested  in  a  mat 
council  of  212  membeis,  25  of  whom 
Ibrmed  an  executive  council,  and  court 
of  final  appeal. 


ZOaicB ;  a  city  of  Switzerland,  capital 
of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Limmat,  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  lake  of  ZAnch, 
in  a  narrow  vallev,  between  hills,  36 
miles  south-west  of  Constance,  55  north- 
east of  Berne;  km.  9'39^B.;lat4r22' 
N.  It  is  nleasantly  situated,  fmtified  with 
a  virall  ana  ditch,  tolerably  neat  and  clean, 
thouffh  most  of  the  houses  are  okl-6sh- 
ioned.  It  has  four  Reformed  churches. 
Its  public  buildings  are  not  remaikable, 
but  the  scenery  around  is  striking  and 
there  are  beautifiil  pramenades.  There 
are  numerous  private  gardens ;  and  in  no 
place  in  Europe,  except  Haarlem,  is  more 
attention  paid  to  fine  flowers.  Having 
the  advantage  of  vmter  communication 
by  means  of  its  lake  and  river,  it  has  long 
been  a  place  of  manufecthre  and  trade. 
Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  leather  and  silk 
are  its  chief  manu&ctures.  Few  places 
of  the  size  of  Zurich  have  surpassed  it 
in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  For  five 
centuries  it  has  been  a  town  of  litenuy 
distinction.  It  has  a  public  hbaarf  of 
40,000  volumes,  edUgium  humamiatisy 
mmuukun  Cotroitnum,  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind,  a 
society  of  physics,  economics,  and  natural 
history,  a  military  school,  a  medical  semi- 
naiy,  and  various  other  mstitutions.  Na- 
tives, Conrad  GJesner,  Solomon  Gesner, 
John  James  Gesner,  J.  C.  Lavater,  Hirzel, 
and  Pestalozz).  Po|Milatk>n,  14,000.  Zti- 
rich  has,  in  recent  times,  been  the  theatre 
of  some  interesting  political  events.  In 
the  war  carried  on  by  the  second  coali- 
tion against  the  French  repuUic  (1799), 
Zfirich  became  an  iinnortant  point  in  the 
military  operation.  On  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Jime,  the  archduke  Charles 
sained  some  advantages  over  the  French 
n>rces  here,  and,  on  the  seventh,  occu- 
pied Ziiricb.  In  Auffust,  it  became  the 
theatre  of  new  conmcts ;  and,  on  the 
twen^-fourth  of  September,  Massina  de- 
fisated  here  the  allied  forces  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  Switzerland. 

Zurich;  a  lake  of  Switzeriand,  ex< 
tending,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly 
through  the  canton  of  Ziirich,  but  partly 
also  between  those  of  Schweitz  and  St. 
Gall.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
strait  of  Rapperswyl,  a  (quarter  of  a  mile 
over,  crossed  by  a  bridge.  In  other 
places,  the  breadth  varies  to  nearly  five 
miles.  The  length  is  thirty  miles.  This 
lake,  without  rivalling  that  of  Geneva  in 
its  sublime  scenery,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  being  surrounded  by  a  popu- 
lous and  well  cultivated  country,  and  tha 
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profpectB  on  its  banks  being  richly  varied. 
Behind  and  above  the  vine-covered  hilli 
which  encloae  it,  loftier  summita  rise 
mdually  higher  and  higher,  till  the  eye 
Roally  reeta  on  the  giacien  of  Glanis, 
Schweitz  and  the  Griaons.  The  proa- 
pect  IB  &iest  from  the  lake  itaeli^  where, 
88  you  aail  along,  the  scene  is  ever  ahifl- 
ing  and  changing.  Upon  the  little  island 
of  U&aii,  was  formerly  seen  the  tomb  of 
Von  Hutten,  who  died  here  in  1533. 

ZuBLui,  Placidus,  cardinal  and  vicar- 
general  of  pope  Leo  XII,  bom  in  the  Ve- 
netian territory,  at  Leffnago,  in  1759,  and 
appointed  cardinal  May  16,  1829^  is 
known  by  his  scientific  laborsL  He  qient 
several  years  in  investigating  the  accounts 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  Venetian  travel- 
lers in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, who  opened  the  way  for  Columbus 
and  Vaaco  da  Gama.  He  published  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  treatises  re- 
specting Marco  Polo  (who  penetrated  as 
far  as  China,  and  first  brought  to  Europe 
information  of  JapanjL  and  a  few  other 
Venetian  travellers  {2  vols.,  4to.,  with 
notes  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  by 
RoaBi,1833).  He  maintains,  in  diese  works, 
that  the  brothers  Zeno  (q.  v.)  discovered, 
in  the  northern  parte  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  parts 
of  America,  a  hundred  years  before  Co- 
lumbus, and  that  the  Scandinavian  nations 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  new 
world  as  late  as  1380,  which  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  as  early  as  9&0  or 
1000.  The  brothers  Zeno  collected  their 
information  on  the  island  of  Friaeland, 
which  Columbus  also  is  said,  by  his  son, 
to  have  visited  for  the  same  purpose. 
Zurla  also  gives  the  earliest  Venetian 
chart,  which  confirms  many  statements 
of  the  Icelandic  saga.  The  cardinal  has 
also  written  treatises  on  the  travels  of 
Cadamosto  and  Rionciniotti  in  Eastern 
Africa.  Zurla  has  had,  for  several  years, 
the  chief  direction  of  the  propaganda. 
Prom  materials  contained  in  the  archives 
of  this  society,  he  prepared  a  discourse  on 
the  advantages  which  the  sciences,  par- 
ticularly geography,  owe  to  the  Christian 
reliffion  (18S»). 

ZuKLiTE ;  an  imperfoctly-described 
mineral,  found  in  mount  Vesuviu:^  with 
calcareous  spar.  It  occurs  in  rectangular 
prisms,  or  m  botryoidal  masses,  of  an 
asparagus-green  color.  It  yields  to  the 
knife,  but  emits  sparkles  with  steel  Spe- 
cific gravity,  3.274 ;  melts  with  borax  into 
abladt  glass. 

ZoRLo,  Giuseppe,  count  de ;  an  Italian 
politician,  bom,  in  1759.  at  Naples.    In 


1783»  when  an  eanhquake  had  devastated 
many  parts  of  the  kincdom,  and  men  of 
merit  were  wanted  to  neal  the  wounds  of 
the  provinces,  Zurlo  was  sent  into  Cala- 
bria. He  was  afterwards  made  jud^ 
and,  in  1798,  was  mvited  to  become  min- 
ister of  finance;  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
The  king,  however,  when  he  fled  to  Sici- 
Iv,  left  Imn  in  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  The  people,  entertaining  un- 
founded suspicions  asainst  him,  seized  his 
person,  and  destroyed  his  house.  After  a 
fow  months,  when  the  royal  ffovemment 
was  reestablished,  he  was  made  minister 
of  finance.  The  country  was  inundated 
with  paper  m<mey^,  the  credit  of  the 
government  destroved,  and  lar^  sums 
wanted  to  meet  the  public  exigencies. 
Zurlo  reestablished  the  finances,  and  re- 
fused the  rewards  ofifbred  him  for  his  ser- 
vices, saymg  that  he  had  always  found 
himself  honored  by  his  poverty.  In  1803; 
his  ministry  came  to  an  end.  He  refosed 
every  offer  of  the  new  government,  until, 
in  1809,  Joseph  made  him  minister  of 
justice.  He  did  much  within  the  fow 
months  that  he  remained  in  this  oflice;  but 
the  government,  wishing  to  give  him  a. 
more  extended  sphere  of  action,  made  him 
mmister  of  the  interior.  This  depart- 
ment required  an  entire  reoi^ganization. 
Zurlo  took  the  best  measures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculmre,  manufiMtures,  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  fine  arts,  finances,  &c. 
He  also  put  the  hosnital  for  the  insane,  at 
Averse,  on  an  excellent  footing.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  old  government,  he  ac- 
companied the  queen  (raadame  Munt)  to 
Trieste,  where  he  separated  from  her;  fell 
sick  in  Venice,  and,  during  his  recovery, 
made  a  translation  of  Anacreon,  whidh 
appeared  there  anonymously.  He  then 
lived  for  three  years  in  Rome,  and,  in 
1818,  received  permission  to  return  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  made  minister  of 
the  interk)r  in  1620,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  attacks  of  fiinatics,  lost  tlie  ofiice 
within  a  fow  months.  After  that  time,  he 
lived  as  a  private  man,  in  Naples,  where 
he  died  in  1828. 

ZuRZACH ;  a  small  town  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  in  Switzerland,  with  800  in- 
habitants ;  33  miles  east  of  Basle.  Here  is 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  Veronica,  who 
is  said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles  in 
Zurzach,  and  to  have  been  buried  there ; 
whence  it  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
much  resorted  to  by  devout  Catholics. 
(See  VaromeaJ)  It  still  has  two  fours, 
which  originated  from  the  fonner  pilgrioi- 
ages,  and  are  much  frequented  by  G^ 
man,  Italian  and  French  traders. 
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ZuTDERSEC.    (See  ZuidenteA 
ZwEiBRiJcxsif.    (See  Deta-Pimia.) 
ZwineLi,  or  fas  it  b  often  Latinized) 
ZuiNOLius,  Ulnch,  the  Swiw  refbrmer, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  and  was 
bom  at  Wildenhauaenyin  theSwiaa  ooun* 
ty  of  Tomnburg,  Jan.  1,  1484.    Uhieh 
Vi-BB  the  third  o^  eight  sons  of  the  bailiff 
of  that  place.    He  studied  at  an  early  a^pe 
in  Basle  and  Beme^  and  continued  wb 
studies  in  Vienna,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  philosophy,  and  again  in 
Basle,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
theology,  onder  the  direction  of  Wytlen- 
bach.    In  1506^  Zwingli  became  parish 
priest  at  Olarus,  and  here  employed  his 
time,  as  Luther  had  done  in  me  Augu»- 
tine  monastery  at  Erftut,  in  the  diligent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    He  cop* 
ied  the  letters  of  Paul  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  even  learned  tbem  bv  bean-* 
an  acquisition  which  afterwarai  proved 
of  great  service  to  him  in  his  puknc  dis- 
cusBions.    He  accompanied  the  ibroes  of 
CMarus  during  the  campaigni  of  1519^ 
1513  and  151^  in  Lombardy,  in  the  cause 
of  the  pope  affainst  the  French,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chaplain,  and  was  rewarded  for 
this  service  liy  the  grant  of  a  pension 
from  the   pone.     In  1516,  he  became 
preacher  in  tke  convent  of  Einsiedeln, 
then  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Here  be  showed  a  spirit  ftr  m  advance 
of  the  affe,  raising  his  voice  not  only 
agauMt  the  corruptions  and  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  church,  and  infected 
the  public  morals,  but  even  against  the 
pilgnmaM  m  honor  of  Our  Lady  of 
einsiedeln,  and  calling  upon  the  bishops 
of  Sion  and  Constance  to  promote  a  re& 
ormation  of  religious  doctrines,  in  con- 
formity vnth  the  dictates  of  the  divine 
word.    At  this  time,  however,  his  con- 
duct was  so  for  from  exciting  suspicion, 
that,  in  1518,  the  papal  lecate,  Pulci,  gave 
him  the  diploma  of  acofyte  chaplam  to 
the  holy  see.    He  was,  not  long  after,  in- 
vited to  Zfirich,  and  entered  on  his  office 
of  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  Jan.  1, 1519, 
with  a  discourse  in  which  he  declared 
himself  for  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  ^nuine  form,  without  regard  to  the 
wescnbed  texts  and  lessons.    At  Zflrich, 
Zwingli  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  these  discounes, 
with  those  against  error,  superstition  and 
vice,  laid  tlw  foundation  tor  his  future 
work  of  reformation.  The  occasion  which 
called  him  forth  was^similar  to  that  which 
had  aroused  Luther.    In  1518,  Bemardin 
Samson,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Milan, 
appeared  in  Switzerland,  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  raiauiff  money  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
^oes.    Zwmgli,  who  was  then  preach- 
mg  at  Einsiedeln,  opposed   him  there, 
and  afterwards  in  Zurich,  with  all  the 
power  of  his  ekN|ueBoe,  and  brought  the 
indulgences  into  so  much  odium   that 
Samson  was  not  even  permitted  to  enter 
Zfirich ;  and  the  bishop  of  Constance,  to 
whom  the  vile  arts  of  the  monk  were 
offensive,  supported  Zwingli  in  this  meas- 
lue.    From  this  time,  Zwingti  gradually 
went  fiirther  in  his  plana,  wiSi  the  appro- 
batk>n  not  only  of  the  Zurichen^  but  of 
the  neat  body  of  the  Swiss  in  £eneral. 
In  Ziirich,  his  reforms  were  so  for  pro- 
moted by  the  goveniinent,  that,  in  15S0,a 
decree  was  iamed,  ordering  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  taught  without  hu- 
man additions.    In  1529^  the  reformation 
was  extended  to  extemal  ceremoniea.   In 
that  year,  Zwingli  wrote  his  foist  woik 
against  the  ftsto  m  the  churchtand  b^gan 
the  stu4y  of  Hebrew.    The  offeis  of  pro- 
motion which  he  reoeived  from  pope 
Adrian  VI  had  not  powfr  to  loake  hhn 
waver.    In  1138;  the  gevemment  of  Z<k 
rich  invited  all  theologians  to  a  public 
conference  in  Zfirich,  to  convict,  if  posai- 
ble,  Zwingli   of  an  error  in   doctrine. 
About  six  hundred  persons,  clergy  and 
laymen,  were  present  at  this  disputation. 
Zwm|^  exhibited  his  opmions  in  the  form 
of  sixty-seven  propositions,  which  were  to 
form  the  subject  of  discussion ;  but  the 
objections  of  the  oelelnvted  John  Faber, 
afterwaids  bishop  of  Vienna,  appeared  ao 
unsatisfoctoiy  to  the  magistracy  of  Zfirich, 
that  they  adhered  still  more  zealously  to 
the  preachinffs  of  Zwingli.    The  second 
dispute,  in  which  ZwinSi  urged  his  ob- 
jections to  images  and  the  mass  with  such 
force  that  the  former  were  soon  after  re- 
moved from  the  churches,  and  the  latter 
abolished,  was  held,  in  the  same  year,  in 
the  presence  of  nine  hundred  persons. 
In  ISSM,  Zwingli  married  Anna  Remhaid, 
a  widow,  and,  the  next  year,  pubhshed  his 
Commentary  on  true  and  mbe  Religion. 
The  reformation  in  his  native  land  was 
now  fixed  upon  a  firm  base ;  and  he  con- 
tinued the  work  with  undiminished  zeal, 
warmly  supported  by  the  public  authori- 

Sr,  which  suppressed  the  mendicant  or- 
ers,  requireo  all  questions  of  marriajre  to 
be  settled  Iw  the  civil  tribunals,  and  es- 
tablished a  better  administration  of  the 
chureh  revenues.  In  general,  Zwingli 
agreed  in  his  opinions  with  the  German 
reformera :  like  them  he  assumed  the 
Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  rejected  all 
human  additions,  attacked  the  ambition 
and  rapacity  of  the  deigy,  as  well  as  the 
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supentitioDfl  tfiey  had  ccwntaiianced,  and 
aimed  to  restore  the  chureh  to  the  aim- 
plieity  of  primhm  timea.  Ifia  newa 
were  on  Bonie  pointa  peculiar,  particalarif 
in  rmid  to  the  real  preaenoe,  and  on 
some  leaa  important  matters  relatiTe  to  the 
]ittti]Sjr-  ^^  order  to  remove  this  wail  of 
partition  fiom  between  the  two  parties 
which  adopted  the  new  doctrinoBy  a  meet- 
ing between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  re- 
formers was  held  at  Marburv  (Oct  1 — 3, 
1589),  at  the  sugcestion  of  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  lan(]^;(ra¥e  of  Hesse.  The 
former  were  represented  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  tae  latter  by  Zwingli  and 
CEcplampadius.  The  conference  was 
conductea  with  moderation^  and  the 
otherwise  riolent  Luther  treated  Zmngli 
with  a  brotherly  kindness.  Although  a 
complete  union  was  not  effbetied.  yet  a 
conrention  was  agreed  upon,  the  ttuileen 
fint  articles  of  which,  containinff  the  most 
Important  matteis  of  religious  mith,  were 
racQgnised  by  both  parties;  and  the  four- 
teenth declarad  that,  though  they  oould 
not  agree  as  to  the  real  presenoe  of  Christ 


in  the  Eucharist,  they  would  conduct 
towards  each  in  the  spirit  of. Christian 
charity.  In  1531,  an  open  war  broke  out 
between  Zflrich  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schweitz, 
Uri,  Underwalden  and  Zug  on  the  other ; 
and  Zwing^  was  commanded  to  take  the 
field,  bearing  the  banner  of  the  canton, 
which  it  had  been  usual  for  an  ecclesiaa- 
tic  to  support.  A  battle  ensued  on  the 
5th  of  October,  and  Zwingli  called  upon 
his  countrymen  ''to  trust  m  God."  But 
tiie  enemy  were  more  than  twice  as 
strong  as  the  Zurichers,  anc|  under  better 
officers :  the  latter  were  therefore  defeat- 
ed, and  Zwingli  was  amons  die  alain. 
The  Reformed  church  (q.  vJ  afterwarda 
received  Irom  the  hands  of  Calvin  (q.  ▼.) 
its  present  organization. — See  Hess,  Fie 
de  iwingU  (Paris,  1810],  and  Rotermund, 
Life  ^  Zmn^f  (in  German^  Bremen, 
1818V — ^An  edition  of  his  works  appeared 
at  Zurich  in  1819  aeq.,  4  vols.;  and  a 
more  oomplete  one  has  been  published  at 
the  same  place  more  recently  (lSi8  seq.). 
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CONTAINING,  BESIDES  THE  ARTICLES  REVERBED  TO  IT  VROM  THE 
CEOIiro  PART  OF  THE  VOLUME,  A  NUMBER  OF  SUFFLEMENTART 
ARTICLES,  AND  NUMEROUS  REFERENCES  TO  ARTICLES 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  WORK. 


Abbrnktht,  J<^d,  an  eminent  English 
surgeon,  was  bom  about  1765 ;  but  wheth* 
er  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland  he  was  him- 
self ignorant  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  received  his  elementarv  education  in 
England,  and  commenced  liis  profession- 
al studies  (1780}  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  in  Lonaon,  under  the  direction 
of  star  Charles  Blick,  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  that  institution.  Young  Abeniethy  was 
at  this  time  more  remarked  for  the  oddi- 
ties of  his  conversation  and  manners  than 
tor  anv  indications  of  superior  genius,  and 
passed,  among  his  fellow  students,  b^  the 
name  of  the  oitkr,  on  account  of  his  at- 
tending the  lectures  in  the  dress  of  a 
groom.  Having  become  the  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter  {a.  v.\  Abeniethy 
was  appointed,  through  tiis  influence,  as- 
sistant-surgeon to  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
and,  not  long  after,  became  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  that  establish- 
ment. He  continued  assistant-surgeon  of 
the  hospital  for  nearly  forty  yean,  until 
the  death  of  mr  Charies  Blick,  when 
he  was  elected  senior  surgeon.  In  1798, 
he  first  appeared  as  an  author,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Surgical  and  Physiologi- 
cal Essays  (dd  part,  17^),  which  was 
foUowed  by  Surgical  Observations  (part 
Ist,  1804, 2d,  1806).  New  editions  of  the 
latter  appeared  in  2  vols.,  8vo^  1809—11, 
with  additions.  These  publications,  par- 
ticularly his  Observations  on  Local  Dis- 
eases and  Indigestion,  and  on  Tumors 
and  Lumbar  Abscess,  established  his  rep- 
utation not  only  at  home  but  in  foreign 
countries.    His  account  of  cases  of  his 


tyhitf  the  Uiac  artery  for  aneurism,  con- 
taining, as  it  did,  sinkiaff  examples  and 
lucid  descriptions  of  that  bold  eicperiment, 
attracted  eqiecial  notice  and  aomiration. 
As  a  lecturer  on  surtery,  anatomy  and 
pathokMy,  Abemetby  held  die  first  rank 
m  London.  In  his  mode  of  teaching,  he 
was  not  very  nunute  on  anatomy,  which 
he  thought  could  only  be  learned  m  the 
dissectmg  room ;  but  the  energy  of  his 
manner,  nd  the  aUusions  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  introduce,  cave  a  great  interest 
IQ  what  he  delivered,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  pupils.  He  was  particu- 
lariy  earnest  in  urging  upon  them  that 
tiie  educadon  of  a  surseon  is  never  com* 
pfete,  and  ^at  hie  whole  life  should  be  a 
course  of  smdy.  He  also  opposed  the 
division  of  surgery  into  distinct  depart- 
ments, as  that  of  the  oculist,  of  the  aurist, 
&C.,  considering  the  whole  as  essentiaUy 
connected,  and  that  no  man,  properly 
educated,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  diseases 
which  those  divisions  embrace.  His 
treatment  of  his  patients  was  marked  by 
many  eccentricities,  which  often  took  the 
character  of  haisbness  and  rudeness,  al- 
though some  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
benevolence  and  kmdneas  towards  those 
in  destitute  circumstances.  His  death 
took  place  in  1890.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Abemethy  published 
an  Inquiry  into  Hunter's  Theoiy  of  Lifo 
(1814);  the  Innroductory  Lecture  for  1815, 
exhibiting  some  of  Mr.  Huntei's  Opinions 
respecting  Diseases;  Phy8iok>gical  Lee* 
tures(1817),&c 
Abrormrs.    (See  Jeffrejf$^  Geargt,) 
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ABftAFTSs.    ISeeJmoL) 
Abtssinian  Era.    (See  Epoch,) 
AcADBM T  Figures.    (See  Drawing*] 
Acttholitb.    (See  HombUiide.) 
Adams,  John.    (See  PUeaim  IdantL) 
AiMOURifMEirr.    (See  Prorogatum,) 
iEiiBAS  Stlvius.    (See  Piceolommi) 
AeRicuLTURAL    Ststsm,  111    pofiticai 
economy.    (See  Physiocratic  System,) 

AeuADO ;  a  Fortujniese  Jew,  known  in 
eonseauence  of  the  Spanish  stocks  which 
beer  his  name,  his  rapid  success  and  great 
fortune.  He  fine  attneted  notice  after 
the  kte  campaign  of  the  French  in  Spain 
(called  in  Frwice  promenade  en  Espagne), 
as  financial  agent  for  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  Paris.  He  has  not,  as  far  as  is 
known,  contracted  new  loans,  but  has 
conyerted  the  old  Spanish  vaU$  into  new 
stocks,  now  known  as  ,^guadot.  The 
liberals  reproach  him  with  having  procur- 
ni  credit  for  a  government  which  does 
not  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  the 
cortes.  The  apostolic  party  will  hear 
nothing  of  credit,  debts  or  interest:  the 
king,  acoordiBg  to  them,  ought  to  live 
mm  the  bounty  of  the  priests;  and  the 
European  oontractors  have  not  much  ean- 
fidmoe  in  A^uado's  paper,  because  they 
say  that  its  usue  is  unlimited^  and  thi^ 
even  the  interest  on  the  same  is  discharg- 
ed by  means  of  new  AguadosL  Yet  the 
interest,  thus  ftr,  has  been  paid  with  great 
punetualitj.  The  king  of  Snain  has  re- 
warded the  sarvices  of  A^juado  by  making 
him  a  marquis,  and  heaping  h<MiorB  upsn 
him.  Aguado  has  not  been  able  to  enect 
even  a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the 
kians  of  the  cortes.  He  was  the  soul  of 
the  financial  movements  of  the  moderate 
royalists,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Bal- 
lesterea  The  pride  of  die  Spanish  gran- 
dees, and  other  circuinstsnces,  induced 
him  10  lay  down  his  acency  in  1830.  He 
is  about  fifty  years  oM^  and  is  considered 
to  be  worth  about  twenty  millions  of 
firancs.  He  resides  in  Pans,  and  is  per- 
sonally not  nopular. 
Aids.  (Bee  Tbwret.) 
Al  ;  the  Arabic  article.  (See  EL) 
Albah^s,  Duchess  op  St.  (See  Couttf .) 
Albemarle,  Ddke  op.  (See  Monk,) 
Alewipe.  (See  Htrnng,) 
Alexahdra.  (See  CaeamntlrtL) 
Alexandria,  Era  op.  (See  ^jfoek,) 
Alibibft  is  accidentally  placed  after 
MSouis, 

Alkaloib.  Certain  plants,  of  powerful 
#peration  as  medicines  or  poisons^  owe 
this  quali^  lo  tlie  possessinn  of  peculiar 
ingredients,  which  modem  science  has 
succeeded  in  sepaalmg  entnely  from  the 


other  substances  with  which  they  are  mix- 
ed, and  which  have  been  called  alkaiMi, 
because  thev  resemble  the  proper  alkalies 
in  their  mode  of  acting  on  vegetable  col- 
ors, and  in  their  power  to  neutralize  acids, 
and  to  form  with  them  salts.  Besides 
these  characteristics,  which  sre  essential 
to  constitute  them  alkaloids,  most  of 
them  have  also  the  folio  wine  properties: 
thej  contain  azote,  have  a  white  color  in 
their  pure  state,  a  bitter  taste,  a  power  of 
crystallizing,  an  kiabflity  to  evaporate  un< 
til  dissolved,  difiicuk  sehibility  ia  water, 
easy  aolubiUty  in  alcohol,  and  precipitate 
their  solutions  by  an  infusion  of^gall-nuts ; 
^et  some  of  them  have  not  all  these  qual- 
ities ;  for  instance,  the  cotnm,  lately  ex- 
tracted  bv  Geiger  fifom  hemlock,  is  distin- 
ffuished  by  its  volatility  and  eaav  solululity 
IB  water.  The  alkaknds  have  become  of 
great  importance  in  medicine,  enabling  us 
to  use  the  e^ctive  principles  of  plants 
fiioe  from  all  fbreicn  admixture,  and  in 
accuratel^r-measured  doses,  particularly 
the  alkaloidB  of  opium  and  Peruvian  hnk* 
The  following  alkaloids  have  been  estab- 
lished:  Brueine,  found  in  the  fijse  Angus- 
Cure  bark,  mix  vomica,  and  several  other 
scrychnos,  cinchonin  and  quinine  in  Peru- 
vian bark,  coniin  in  hemlock,  corydaline  in 
the  root  of  corydafis  tuberoea,  emetkie  in 
the  various  species  of  ipecacuanha,  mor- 
phia in  opium,  nicotine  in  tobacco,  solanine 
m  the  various  species  of  solanura,  strych- 
nia (generally  together  with  bruciiie)  in 
the  St.  Ignatius  bean,  nuz  vomica,  and 
upas-tieute,  veratrine  in  the  seeds  of  the 
eevadUla,and  in  most  plants  of  the  fiuniiy 
colchicee.  (See  the  separate  articles.) 
The  narcotic  herbs  henbane,  thorn-apple, 
deadly  nightshade,  and  some  other  herbs 
and  barks,  seem  also  to  contain  alkatoids. 
The  establishment  of  the  class  of  alkaloiils 
dates  from  1816,  when  Sertfimer  first  de* 
Glared  morphia  to  be  a  substance  allied  to 
the  alkalies.  More  infiMrmation  will  be 
found  in  late  chemical  works,  particularly 
Macendie's  Directions  for  preparing  md 
applying  some  new  Kinds  of  Medicmes. 
Allochroite.  (See  GarmeL) 
Alluvial  Wat.  (See  Ridge-Road.) 
Althorp,  Viscouht.  (See  Sbawer,) 
AMEifTL  (See  Hierogtipkiee,) 
AiiERiscoeeiN.  (See  Jndroti^ggm,) 
Ammohiurxt  op  CornER,  (See  Cali- 
per.) 

Ampbigene.  (See  LeuekeJ) 
Amurath,  or  Murab  I,  in  biography 
and  history,  sultan  of  the  Tuiks,  was  the 
son  of  Orchan,  and  the  brather  of  Soly- 
man,  and  suooeeded  hisfsdier,  A.  D.  1360. 
In  purauuig  the  OQnqvasc  of  die  Greek 
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eminre,  he  subdued,  without  resistaDce, 
the  whole  proviuce  of  Romania,  or 
Thiace,  from  the  Henespont  to  mount 
H»muk,  and  the  verge  of  the  capital,  and 
made  choice  of  Adrianople  lor  the  royal 
seat  of  his  government  and  religion  in 
Europe,  He  afterwards  marched  aeunst 
the  Sclavonian  nations,  between  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Adriatic,  namely,  the  Bulga- 
rians, Servians,  Bosnians  and  Albanians ; 
and  bavinj(  vanauished  these  hardy  and 
warlike  tribes,  he  converted  them,  by  a 
prudent  institution,  into  the  firmest  and 
most'  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman 
greamess.  Being  reminded  by  his  vizier 
that,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  fiAh  part  of  the  spoil 
and  captives,  and  that  the  dunr  might  be 
easily  levied,  by  stationing  vigilant  oflScers 
at  Gallipoli  to  watch  the  passage,  he  se- 
lected lor  his  use  the  stoutest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Christian  youtb^d  edu- 
cated many  thousands  of  the  European 
captives  in  religion  and  arms.  This  new 
militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a 
celebrated  dervise,  who,  standing  in  the 
front  of  their  ranks,  stretched  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the  fore- 
most sokUer,  and  pronounced  lus  blessing 
in  these  words:  **Let  them  be  called yan- 
ixarUs  {yenghi  chtriy  or  new  soldiers). 
Ma^  their  countenance  be  ever  bright; 
their  hand  victorious ;  their  sword  keen. 
May  their  spear  always  hang  over  the 
heads  of  their  enemies;  and,  wheresoever 
they  go,  may  they  return  with  a  white 
face.'  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  jani- 
zaries. By  the  assistance  of  these  troops, 
Amurath  extended  his  conquests  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia ;  and  he  succored  the  em- 
peror John  Palieoloffus  against  the  Bulga- 
rians. When  a  reoellion  was  concert 
by  the  eldest  sons  of  these  two  sovereigns 
against  their  fathers,  Amurath  punished 
his  own  son  by  depriving  him  of  his 
sight,  and  insisted  on  the  same  penalty 
being  inflicted  on  the  son  of  the  emperor. 
Afler  a  prolonged  course  of  success,  Am- 
urath was  opposed  by  a  formidable  league 
of  the  Walachians,  Hungarians,  Dalma- 
tians, Tribailians  and  Amaouts,  under  the 
command  of  Lazarus,  prince  of  Servia. 
In  the  battle  of  Cosso^  lAzarus  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and  the 
league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavoni- 
an tribes  ^vas  finally  crushed.  But,  as  the 
victor  walked  over  the  field,  viewing  the 
slain,  and  triumphing  in  his  success,  a 
Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd 
of  dead  bodies,  and  pierced  Amurath,  at 
the  moment  of  his  exultation,  m  the  belly, 
with  a  mortal  wound.  Others  have  at- 
30* 


tributed  his  death  to  a  Croat,  who  is  said 
to  have  stabbed  him  in  his  tent ;  and  this 
accident  was  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the 
unworthy  precaution  of  pink>ning,  as  it 
were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambas- 
sador's arms,  when  he  was  introduced  to 
the  royal  presence.  Amurath  died  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtieth 
of  hiB  reign,  A.  D.  1389. 

Amuiuth,  or  MuEAD  n,  succeeded  his 
ftther,  Mahomet  I,  in  142S2,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  His  reign  commenced 
with  the  capture  and  death  of  an  impos- 
tor, who  pretended  to  be  Mustapha,  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  and  who  was  supported 
by  the  Greek  emperor.  He  then  invested 
Constantinople ;  but  his  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  rebellion  of  Mustapha,  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  imprisoned 
and  strangled  in  his  presence.  In  1424, 
he  restor^  the  disciphne  of  the  janizaries, 
and  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  spahis ; 
and,  m  1426,  he  laid  waste  the  isle  of 
Zante,  belonging  to  the  Venetians.  In 
the  next  year,  he  invaded  and  subdued 
the  Morea,  and  obliged  the  Grecian  em- 
peror to  pay  him  tribute;  and,  having 
taken  Thessalonioa,  or  Saloniki,  he  com- 
pelled the  Venetians  to  make  peace.  In 
1434,  be  suppressed  the  ]*ebeUion  of  Ka- 
raman-OgU ;  and,  when  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  Ottoman  empure  and  the 
king  of  Hungary,  in  which  the  fiunous 
Hungarian  general  John  Hunniades  gamed 
several  victories,  Amurath  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  laid  sie^  to  Belpade ;  but 
Hunniades  obliged  him  to  raise  it.  He 
also  invaded  and  subdued  Servia,  which 
was  restored  in  the  peace  between  Hun- 
gary and  Poland ;  and,  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  should 
cross  the  Danube  in  a  hostile  manner  into 
the  dominions  of  the  other.  In  1443,  at 
the  w  of  forty  yean,  perceiving  ttie  van- 
ity of  human  greatness,  he  resigned  the 
empire  to  his  son  Mahomet,  and  retired 
to  Magnesia,  where  he  joined  the  society 
of  dervises  and  hermits,  and  adopted 
all  their  austerities  and  fimatic  rites. 
From  this  dream  of  enthusiasm  he  was 
soon  roused  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ; 
and  Amurath,  urged  by  the  earnest  en*- 
treaty  of  his  son,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  consented  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army.  Advancing  by  hasty  marches 
from  Adrianople,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  he  met  the  Christians  at  Varna. 
The  Turks  were  vktorious,  and  10,000 
Christians  were  slain.  This  battle  hap- 
pened on  the  10th  of  November,  A.  D. 
1444,  and  was  followed  by  the  retirement 
of  Amurath  a  second  time  to  the  stilhiess 
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and  ilevotioii  of  prirate  life.  In  1446,  he 
was  again  called  forth  to  public  service 
by  au  insiirrection  of  the  janizaries,  who 
filled  Adiianople  with  rapine  and  slaugh- 
ter. Having  quelled  this  tumult,  he  turn- 
ed his  arms  acainst  the  famous  Scander- 
beg,  prince  of  Epirtis,  who  had  revolted, 
and  followed  him  to  Albania,  at  the  head 
of  60,000  horse  and  40,000  janizaries. 
The  conquests  of  the  sultan  were  confin- 
ed to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfetigrade ;  and 
he  retired  with  shame  and  loss  from  the 
walls  of  Oroya,  the  castle  and  readence 
of  the  Castriots.  Araurath,  by  the  alter- 
native c^  death  or  the  Koran,  converted 
all  the  Epirots  to  his  own  faith.  The 
Hungarians  renewed  their  invasion  of  the 
territories  near  the  Danube;  and  Amu- 
rath  fell  in  with  them  near  Coasova,  the 
place  where  Arourath  I  had  been  victori- 
ous. The  result  of  many  partial  but 
bloody  actions  was  the  rout  of  the  Chris- 
tian forces,  and  the  capture  and  imprison- 
ment of  Hunniades,  the  supreme  captain 
and  governor  of  Hungary,  m  his  retreat. 
Amurath  returned  to  Adrianople.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder 
in  his  head,  which  terminated  his  life  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  his  reign.  According  to 
Cantemir,  the  historian  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  he  lived  forty-nine,  and  reign- 
ed thirty  years,  six  months  and  eight 
days. 

Anaconda.  This  species  of  serpent  is 
described  under  the  head  Boa, 

Anaoltpus.    (See  Hieroglypkica.) 

Anatase.    (See  Titanitan^ 

Anchor  Making.  Referring  to  the 
body  of  the  work  for  a  short  history  and 
description  of  this  important  instrument, 
in  its  common  form,  we  shall  here  give  an 
account  of  the  method  hitherto  commonly 
practised  of  making  anchors.    Some  im* 

Erovements  on  the  process  here  described, 
ave  been  lately  introduced  in  the  royal 
dock-yards  of  England.  Anchors  are  made 
by  welding  small  bars  of  iron  into  solid 
masses.  This  mode  b  preferable  to  mak- 
ing a  single  bar,  of  sufficient  size,  by  the 
forge  hammer,  in  the  original  preparation 
of  the  iron,  because  the  compounded  bar 
is  not  liable  to  internal  flaws,  at  least 
not  transversely;  for  the  bars  are  all 
examined  before  uniting  them :  i^  there- 
fore, afler  the  welding,  any  cracks  are 
lefl  between  tlie  bare,  they  must  Ire  in 
the  length  of  the  anchor,  and  will  not  de- 
duct so  materially  from  the  strength  of 
the  whole.  The  bellows  are  not  like 
those  which  ordinary  smiths  make  use  of; 
bat  two  large  pair  of  smgle  bellows  are 


placed  horizontally  by  the  aide  of  etch 
other,  the  pipes  of  both  bemg  insetted  in- 
to the  same  tue-iron,  and  direded  to  blow 
to  the  same  focus,  in  the  centra  of  the  fire. 
These  bellows  are  exactly  like  thoee  in 
use  for  domestic  purposes,  which  only 
throw  out  air  when  the  upper  bond  is 
pressed  down.  The  two  are  worked  ai- 
teraately  by  means  of  levers  and  weights. 
The  partsof  the  anchor  are  all  made  eep- 
aratelr,  and  afterwards  united  together. 
The  first  step,  in  making  the  parts,  ie  to 
assemble  or  fagot  the  bars.  For  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  make  the 
shank,  four  large  bars  are  first  laid  togeth- 
er ;  then  upon  the  flat  sides  of  the  square 
so  formed,  smaller  ban  are  arranged  to 
make  it  up  to  a  circle.  The  ntunoer  is 
various;  but,  in  large  anchors,  six  or 
eight  bara  are  laid  on  every  side :  tUa  cir- 
cle is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  bars  ar- 
ranged like  the  staves  of  a  cask ;  as  many 
as  thirty-six  are  often  used,  and  form  a 
complete  case  for  the  others.  The  ends 
are  made  up  by  short  bars  to  a  sijuare 
figure:  the  fiigot  is  finished  by  dnving 
iron  hoops  upon  it  at  sufficient  distances ; 
and  it  is  suspended  from  the  crane  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  moved  and 
turned  in  any  direction  by  only  one  or 
two  men,  even  when  it  weighs  three  tons. 
The  firo  is  made  up  hollow,  like  an  oven. 
To  eflect  ttiis  form,  the  fireman  first 
spreads  the  coals  evenly  upon  the  health, 
and,  with  his  shovel  or  slice,  makes  a  fkx 
surface  about  the  level  of  the  tue-hole : 
he  then  arranges  some  large  cinders  or 
cakes  round  in  a  circle  upon  this  surface, 
and  by  other  cinders  builds  it  up  like  an 
m-en  or  dome,  leaving  a  mouth  to  intro- 
duce the  iron.  The  oven  is  adapted  in 
size  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mass  of  iron, 
and  must  be  brought  forwards  upon  the 
hearth,  to  leave  a  space  between  its  interi- 
or cavity  and  the  orifice  of  the  tue-iron, 
in  which  space  a  passage  is  made  fixrni 
the  tue-hole  to  the  tire,  and  filled  up  with 
large  lighted  coals,  and  then  covered  up 
by  small  coals.  The  blast  fiiom  the  bel- 
lows passes  through  these  hot  coals,  in 
order  that  the  cola  air  may  not  enter  the 
fire  at  once,  and  bbw  on  the  iron,  but  be 
first  converted  into  flame,  which  is  urged 
forcibly  into  the  oven,  and  is  reverberated 
from  the  roof  and  sides  upon  the  iron  placed 
in  the  centre.  As  the  noor  of  the  oven  is 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  tue-hole,  the 
flame  from  the  coals  between  it  and  the 
lire  also  (>lays  upon  the  bottom,  ami  thus 
heats  the  iron  on  all  sides.  The  outskle 
of  the  dome  is  covered  over  with  a  con- 
sklerabie  thickness  of  small  coals,  which 
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cske  tDgetbcr,  aod,  w  the  iraide  of  Um 
orsn  eoDRimeBy  B^e  down  kito  a  dome 
again,  fHuch  the  smith  alda  by  atrikinff 
die  ontaide  with  the  fiat  of  his  aliee.  If 
the  five  breaks  out  at  any  place  ID  the  nto^ 
the  mitfa  immediately  repairs  the  breaeh 
widi  firesh  coals,  and  damps  them  with 
watsr,  that  they  may  not  bum  too  fast ; 
for,  if  the  inside  of  the  oven  burns  very 
fierce,  the  flames  will  not  be  reverberated 
so  ibrcibiy  as  when  it  is  in  the  state  of 
bummg  caka  Care  roust  likewise  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  fire  burning  back  to 
the  tue-ifon.  The  mouth  of  the  oven 
sheuJd  be  made  no  lamr  than  to  admit 
the  woik;  and,  that  as  nttle  heat  as  pos- 
sible mmy  escape  by  the  iron,  the  mouth 
ii  filled  voond  it  with  coals.  All  the  men 
unite  toassist  in  btowinr  the  bellowB,  which 
diey  work  finom  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  size  of  the  anchor,  untU  they 
have  vaiaed  the  von  to  a  good  wekUng 
heat  The  mouth  of  the  fire  is  opened  oc- 
casmnally  to  inspect  the  process,  and  the 
fiigot  is  turned  in  the  nre^  if  it  is  not 
found  to  be  heating  e<^uaOy  in  every  part. 
Eight  men,  and  sometimes  more,  are  em- 
ptoysd  to  fiirge  an  anchor:  six  of  them 
strike  with  the  hammera,  one  is  stationed 
at  the  guide-bar,  and  the  eighth,  who  is 
master,  or  foreman,  directB«die  others,  and 
occasionally  assists  to  guide  the  anchor. 
When  the  whole  of  that  part  which  is  in 
the  fire  comes  to  a  good  welding  heat, 
the  workmen  leave  the  bettows  aiM  take 
up  their  hammers :  the  coals  are  removed 
from  the  iron,  which  is  swung  out  of  the 
^n  by  the  man  who  guides  it,  assisted  by 
others,  and  the  hot  eira  pkced  on  the  an- 
vil, during  which  time,  one  or  two  labor- 
ers, with  birch  brooms,  sweep  off  the 
coals  which  adhere  to  it.  Tne  smiths 
DOW  begin  hammering,  one  half  the  num- 
ber standing  on  one  side  and  the  other 
half  on  the  other.  They  use  large  sledges, 
weighing  fitxn  sixteen  to  ei  j^teen  pounds, 
and  fiused  with  steel,  strikmg  in  regular 
order,  one  after  the  other,  swinging  the 
hammers  at  arm's  length,  and  all  stnking 
nearly  at  the  same  place.  The  foreman- 
places  himself  near  the  man  who  guides, 
and,  with  a  long  wand,  points  out  the 
part  he  wishes  them  to  strike,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  directs,  and  sometimes  as- 
sists, the  ^uide  to  turn  the  fagot  round, 
so  as  to  bnnr  that  side  uppermost  which 
requires  to  be  hammered.  This  is  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  metal  retains  sufil- 
cient  heat  for  wekling.  This  process  is  ex- 
ceedingly laborious  for  the  workmen,  and  is 
much  more  eflectually  performed  by  means 
«f  tfie  Hereulss^  a  macliHne  reaerablkig  a 


pile-driver,  which  strikes  such  iiowerfiil 
blows  upon  the  iron  aa  to  coosobdote  the 
bats  much  more  than  the  strokes  of  small 
hammers  can  do,  however  loag  they  may 
be  continued.  When  the  iron  has  lost  so 
much  of  the  heat  that  it  will  no  longer 
weld,  the  foreman  takes  a  number  of  pins, 
nude  like  very  thick  nails  without  heads: 
one  of  these  he  holds  in  the  wd  of  o 
cleft  stick,  placea  its  point  upon  the  iron, 
and  two  smiths,  with  their  sledgei,  strike 
on  it  with  all  their  Ibree,  to  wive  it 
throuffh  the  bars ;  but  this  they  must  do 
quiek^,  or  the  pins  will  become  hot  and 
soft,  so  as  not  to  penetrate  the  bsr.  These 
pins  are  intended  to  hold  the  whofp  to- 
gether more  firmly,  and,  by  swellini^  out 
the  sides,  to  fiU  up  any  small  •pocea  there 
may  be  between  the  ban.  The  irm  is 
now  returned  to  the  fire,  another  mouth 
being  opened  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  oven,  to  admit  the  end  or  part  which 
has  been  welded  to  come  through,  thit  a 
part  farther  up  the  fitgot  may  be  heated ; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  the  welding  is 
perfimned  in  the  same  manner  as  berare. 
Thus,  by  repeated  beatings,  the  fagot  is 
made  into  one  solid  bar,  of  the  size  and 
length  intended.  It  is  then  hammeied 
over  again  at  wekling  heats  to  finish  it, 
and  make  an  even  surface ;  and,  in  this 
second  operation,  the  workmen  do  not 
leave  off  hammering  as  soon  as  the  iron 
loses  its  fuU  welding  heat,  but  conunuo 
till  it  turns  almost  black.  This  rendere 
the  suriace  solid  and  hard,  and  closes  all 
small  pores  at  which  the  sea-water  might 
enter,  and,  by  corroding  the  bars,  expand 
them,  and,  in  time,  split  open  the  mass  of 
iron.  The  shank  for  an  anchor  is  made 
larger  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  amis 
are  to  be  weMed  to  it,  and  is  of  a  square 
figure.  A  sort  of  rebate,  or  scarf,  is  here 
formed  on  each  side  the  square,  in  order 
that  the  arms  may  apply  more  properly 
for  welding.  This  scarf  is  made  in  the 
original  shape  of  the  fagot,  and  finished 
by  cuttinff  away  some  of  the  metal  witb 
chisels  while  it  is  hot,  and  using  sets  or 
punches  properiy  formed  to  make  a  square 
angle  to  the  shoulder  of  the  scarf  Tho 
upper  end  of  the  shank  is  likevrise  square, 
and  the  length  between  these  square  partM 
is  worked  either  to  an  octagon  or  round, 
tapering  regularly  from  the  lower  to  thn 
upper  end.  The  hole  to  receive  the  rin^ 
of  the  anchor  is  piereed  through  thn 
square  part  at  the  upper  end,  first  by  t 
small  punch ;  and  then  laraer  ones  ar» 
uaed,  till  it  ia  sufficiently  enhiiged.  The 
punch  ia  made  of  steel ;  and,  when  it  h 
observed  to  change  ook>r  by  the  heat,  it  b 
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struck  on  the  opposhe  end  to  drire  it  out, 
and  10  inslftndT  dipped  in  water  to  cool  it, 
and  another  driven  in.  The  projecting 
pieces,  or  tuts,  which  are  to  keep  the 
stock,  or  wooden  beam,  of  the  anchor, 
in  its  place  on  the  shank,  are  next  weld- 
ed on.  To  do  this,  the  shank  is  heated, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thick  bar  is  heat- 
ed in  aaother  forge:  the  end  of  this  is 
laid  aofoss  the  shank,  and  the  men  ham- 
mer it  down  to  weld  it  to  the  shank ;  then 
the  pi#ce  is  cut  off  by  the  chisel,  and  an- 
other piece  welded  on  the  opposite  side. 
Whife  this  process  of  forging  the  shank 
is  going  on,  the  smiths  of  another  foige, 
placfd  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  (br- 
mer,are  employed  in  makinj^the  arms, 
which  are  made  finom  fagots  m  the  same 
mamer  as  the  shank,  but  of  less  nze,  and 
shoMer.  Ttiey  are  made  taper,  one  end 
of  «ach  being  smaller  than  the  other: 
die  larger  encb  are  made  square,  and  cut 
doyra  with  scarfe,  to  correspond  with 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  snank.  The 
middle  parts  of  the  arms  are  rounded, 
and  the  outer  extremities  are  cut  away  as 
much  as  the  thickness  of  tlie  flukes,  or 
palms,  that  the  palms  may  be  flush  with 
the  upper  sides  when  they  are  welded  on. 
The  nukes  are  generally  made  at  the  iron 
forges  in  the  country,  by  the  forge  ham- 
mer, but,  in  some  yards,  are  made  by  fo- 
oting small  ban,  leaving  one  long  one  for 
a  handle.  When  finisM,  they  are  weld- 
ed to  the  arms.  The  next  business  is  to 
unite  the  aitns  to  the  end  of  the  shank ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  particuhur  care  is 
necessary,  as  me  goodness  of  the  anchor 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  being  ef- 
fectually performed.  In  so  large  a  weld, 
the  outside  is  very  liable  to  be  welded, 
and  make  a  ^ood  appearance,  while  the 
middle  part  is  not  united.  To  guard 
against  this,  both  surfiices  of  the  scarft 
should  be  rather  convex,  that  they  may 
l)e  certain  to  touch  in  the  middle  first 
When  the  other  arm  is  welded,  the  an- 
chor is  complete,  except  the  ring,  which 
is  made  from  several  small  bars  welded 
together,  and  drawn  out  into  a  round  rod, 
then  bent  to  a  circle,  put  through  the 
hole  in  the  shank,  and  its  ends  welded 
together.  If  the  shank,  or  other  part,  is 
crooked,  it  is  set  straJeht  by  heating  it  in 
the  crooked  part,  and  striking  it  over  the 
anvil,  or  by  the  Hercules.  After  all  this, 
the  whole  is  heated,  but  not  to  a  white 
•^leat,  and  the  anchor  hammered  in  every 
INurt,  to  finish  and  nuke  its  surface  even : 
this  is  done  by  lighter  hammers,  worked 
by  both  hands,  but  iM>t  swunc  over  the 
head.   This  operation  renders  &e  sarftce 


of  the  matal  hard  and  smooth;  and,  if 
very  effectually  performed,  the  anchor 
will  not  rust  materially  by  the  action  of 
the  sea-water.  The  hammerinff  is  con- 
tinued till  the  hmi  is  quite  black,  and  al- 
most cold.  It  is  common  with  moaifi 
manu&cturers,  after  they  have  made  up 
the  shank,  to  heat  it  again,  and  apply  the 
end  of  a  thm  flat  bar,  properly  heated, 
upon  it ;  then,  by  turning  the  huge  shank 
round,  the  bar  is  wound  spually  up(m  it, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  covering  to  the 
whole.  This  method  admits  of  empty- 
ing a  kind  of  iron  which  is  leas  liable  to 
corrosion ;  but,  we  fear,  it  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  to  conceal  the  bad  quahtieB  of 
the  iron  of  which  the  anchor  is  compoeed. 
A  good  anchor  should  be  formed  of  the 
toughest  uron  that  can  be  procured. 

Aifoa^ossT.  General  Andr^oasy  died 
in  1828,  having  previously  been  choeen 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

A*rei2rA  Psctoris  ;  an  acute,  oonstric- 
tory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
inclining  rather  to  the  left  side,  and  ex- 
tending up  into  the  left  arm,  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety.  Violent  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  labccious  breathing^,  and  a 
sense  of  suflfocatk>n,  aro  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  It  is  found  to 
attack  men  much  more  frequently  than 
women,  particularly  thoee  who  have  abort 
necks,  wno  aro  inclinable  to  corpulency, 
and  who^  at  the  same  time,  lead  an  inac- 
tive and  sedentary  life.  Although  it  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  persons  under  the 
age  of  twenty,  still  it  more  fi«quently  oc« 
curs  in  thoee  who  are  between  forty  and 
fifty.  In  sliffht  cases,  and  in  the  fust  stage 
of  the  disorder,  the  fit  comes  on  by  going 
up  hill,  up  stairs,  or  by  walking  at  a  quick 
pace  after  a  hearty  meal ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  or  becomes  more  violent, 
the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited  by 
certain  passions  of  tlie  mind,  by  slow 
walking,  by  riding  on  horseback  or  in  a 
cairiage,  or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  Bpeak- 
ing,  or  straining  at  stool.  In  some  cases, 
they  attack  the  patient  from  two  to  four 
in  the  morning,  or  while  sittmg  or  stand- 
ing, without  any  previous  exertion  or  ob- 
vious cause.  On  a  sudden,  he  is  seized 
with  an  acute  pain  in  the  breast,  or  rather 
at  the  extremi^  of  the  sternum,  inclining 
to  the  left  side,  and  extendmg  up  into  the 
arm,  as  &r  as  the  msertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  suflRv 
cation,  great  anxiety,  and  an  idea  that  its 
continuance  or  increase  would  certainly 
befataL  In  the  fust  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  uneasy  sensation  at  the  end  cf£  the 
sternum,  with  the  other  unpleasant  symp- 
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umm,  whiek  •oeiftied  to  tfareaten  a  8ii8|ieii- 
sioo  of  life  Irr  a  peraeverance  in  exMtioiii 
usualiy  go  oflFupoD  the  penon's  staodiiig 
stiU,  or  tunung  from  the  wind ;  but,  in  a 
more  advano^  atage^  they  do  not  so 
readily  reced^  and  the  paroxysma  are 
nuich  more  violent  Durmg  the  fit,  the 
pulse  ainka^  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
and  becomes  irregiuar;  the  &ce  and  ex- 
iremitiea  are  pa£i,  and  bathed  in  a  cold 
sweat,  and,  for  a  while,  the  patient  ia  per« 
ban  d^vived  of  the  powers  of  sense  and 
Touintary  motion.  The  disease  hariog 
recurred  more  or  leas  firequently  durinc 
the  space  of  aome  vears,  a  violet  attacE 
at  last  puts  a  sudden  period  to  exists 
ence.  Angina  pectons  is  attended  with 
a  conaidenble  degree  of  danger;  and  it 
usuaUv  happens  that  the  person  is  carried 
off  suddenly.  It  mostly  depends  upon  an 
ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries ;  and 
then  we  can  never  expect  to  effect  a  rad- 
ical cure.  During  the  paroxysms,  con- 
Biderable  relief  is  to  be  Ql)tained  from  fi>- 
mentationa,  and  administering  powerful 
antispasmodics,  such  as  opium  and  ether 
combined  together.  The  application  of 
a  blister  to  the  breast  is  likewise  attended 
sometimes  with  a  good  effect.  As  the 
painfiil  aensation  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Btenium  often  admits  of  a  temporary  re- 
lief^ firom  an  evacuation  of  wind  by  the 
mouth,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  frequent 
doeea  of  carminatives,  such  as  peppermint, 
carawajjr  or  cinnamon  water.  When 
these  fiui  in  the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops 
of  oL  omsi,  on  a  little  sugar,  may  be  suo- 
stituted.  With  the  view  of  preventing 
tlie  recurrence  of  the  disorder,  the  patient 
should  carefully  ffuard  against  passion,  or 
other  emotions  oftbe  mind :  he  should  use 
a  light,  generous  ()iet,  avoiding  every  thing 
of  a  heating  nature ;  and  he  should  take 
care  never  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to 
use  any  kind  of  exercise  immediately 
after  eating.  Besides  these  precaution<» 
he  should  endeavor  to  counteract  obefAy^ 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  piedis- 
posing  cause:  and  this  is  to  be  Reeled 
most  safely  by  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate 
exercise  at  proper  times,  early  rising,  and 
keeping  the  body  perfectly  open. 

Anolicait  Cburch.  (See  Englandj 
Chmth^.) 

AifiMAL  Mechaitics.  Mechafiism  of 
the  human  SkUdon.  There  is  scarcely  a 
part  of  the  animal  body,  or  an  action 
which  it  performs,  or  an  accident  that 
can  befell  it,  or  a  fuece  of  professional  as- 
sistance which  can  be  given  to  it,  that 
does  not  fhmiah  illustration  of  some  truth 
of  natmd  phOoeophy ;  but  we  shall  here 


only  touch  upon  aa  many  ptrtiaulais  as 
will  make  the  undentaoding  of  ochen 
easnr. 

The  giTHiMMW,  or  «M(,  ia  an  instance  of 
the  arched  form,  answering  the  purpoaa 
of  giving  strength.  The  brain,  in  ita  na- 
ture, is  so  tender,  or  susceptible  of  iiy ury, 
that  fllilrfit  local  pressure  distuibs  lis  ac- 
tion. Hence  a  solid  covering,  like  the 
skull,  was  required,  with  those  parts 
made  stronger  and  thicker  which  -are 
moat  exposed  to  mjuiy.  An  arehitectunJ 
dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of 
force  only,  always  acting  in  one  direction, 
namely,  gravity ;  and  therefore  its  strength 
increases  regulariy  towards  the  bottmn, 
where  the  weight  and  horizontal  thruat  of 
the  whole  are  to  be  resisted ;  but,  in  the 
skull,  the  tenacity  of  the  substance  ia 
many  timea  more  than  sufficient  to  resiat 
gravity,  and  therefore  aide  the  form  to 
reaist  forcea  of  other  kinds,  operating  in 
all  directions.  When  we  leuect  on  the 
strength  displayed  by  the  arched  film  of 
an  effg-sheli,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
seventy  of  Mows  which  tlie  cmnium  can 
withstand. 

Through  early  childhood,  Uie  cranium 
remains^  to  a  certain  degree,  yielding  and 
elastic ;  and  the  fells  and  blows  so  tte- 
quent  during  the  lessons  of  walking,  &C., 
are  borne  with  impunity.  The  mature 
skull  consists  of  two  layers,  or  tablea,  with 
a  soft  diploe  between  them,  the  outer  table 
beina  very  tough,  with  its  parts  dove- 
tailea  into. each  other,  aa  tough  wood 
would  be  by  human  artificers ;  while  the 
inner  table  'n  harder,  and  more  brittle 
(hence  caUed  vUrwaa)^  with  its  edgee 
merely  If^^  iQ  contact,  because  its  brit- 
tleness^'wouid  render  dove-tailing  useless. 

A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull 
^^erallyfinctures  and  depresses  the  part, 
SA  a  pistol  bullet  woukL;  while  (nm  lees 
severe,  but  with  more  extended  contact, 
being  slowly  resisted  by  tlie  arched  form, 
often  injures  the  skull  by  what  is  corre- 
spondent to  the  horizontal  thrust  in  a 
bridge,  and  causes  a  crack  at  a  distance 
ftom  the  place  struck,  generally  halfway 
round  to  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes, 
in  a  feU  vrith  the  head  foremost,  the  skull 
would  escape  injury,  but  for  the  body, 
which  falls  upon  it,  pressing  the  end  of 
the  spine  against  its  base. 

In  the  hwer  jaiOy  we  have  to  remark 
the  greater  mechanical  advantage,  or  lever 
power,  with  which  the  muscles  act,  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  animals.  The 
temporal  and  masseter  muscles  pvU  al- 
most directly,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  jaw;  white  in  most  other  caaes,  aa 
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in  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle  liftiDg  the 
am,  the  muaclee  act  very  obliquely,  and 
with  power  diminished  in  proportioD  to 
the  obliauity.  An  object  placed  between 
the  back  teeth  is  comnressed  with  the 
whole  direct  power  of  the  strong  muscles 
of  the  jaw :  hence  the  human  jaw  can 
crush  a  body  which  aSm  (preat  resistance, 
and  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and 
crocodile,  &C.,  are  stronger  still. 

The  teM  rank  high  among  those  parts 
of  the  animal  body  which  appear  alinost 
as  if  they  were  severally  the  fruits  of  dis- 
tinct miraculous  ajpencies,  so  difficult  is  it 
to  suppose  a  few  sunple  laws  of  life  capa- 
ble of  producmg  the  variety  of  form  so 
beautifully  ftdamed  to  purposes  which 
they  exhibit  They  constimte  an  extra- 
ordinary set  of  chisels  and  wedges,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  most  efficient  for  cut- 
ting and  tearing  the  food,  and,  with  their 
exterior  enam«,  so  hard  that,  in  early 
states  of  society,  teeth  were  made  to  an- 
swer many  purposes  for  which  steel  is 
now  used*.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the 
laws  of  life,  astonUdiing  as  they  are,  had 
still  been  inadequate  to  cause  teeth,  cased 
in  their  bard  »]amel,to  grow  as  the  softer 
bones  grow ;  ond  hence  nas  arisen  a  pro- 
vision more  ektraordinary  still.  A  set  (^ 
small  teeth  aopear  soon  after  birth,  and 
serve  the  chila  untitsix  or  seven  years  of 
age:  these  then  ML  oot,  and  are  replaced 
by  larger  ones,  which  endure  for  lite ;  the 
number  being  completed  only  when  the 
man  or  woman  is  fuU-arown,  by  four 
teeth,  called  wisdim  Uetn,  because  they 
come  so  kte,  which  rise  to  fill  up  the  then 
spacious  jaw. 

The  tjrinej  or  hoA-hom^  has,  ki  its 
structure,  as  much  of  beautiful  and  varied 
mechanism  as  any  single  part  of  our  won- 
derful frame.  It  is  the  central  pillar  of 
support,  or  great  connecting  chain  of  all 
the  other  parts ;  and  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  the  office  of  containing  within  itself^ 
and  of  protecting  from  external  injur]^,  a 
prolongation  of  me  brain,  called  the  sjoinal 
marroWj  more  important  to  animal  life 
than  the  greater  |Mirt  of  the  bndn  itself. 
We  shall  see  the  spine  uniting  tlie  ap- 
parent incompatibilities  of  great  elyis- 
ticity,  great  flexibility  in  all  durections, 
and  great  strength,  both  to  support  a  load 
and  to  defend  its  impoitant  contents. 

EUuticihf.  The  head  may  be  said  to 
rest  on  the  elostic  column  of  the  spine,  as 
the  body  of  la  carriage  rests  upon  its 
springs.  Between  each  two  of  the  twen- 
ty-four vertebne,  or  disdnct  bones,  of 
which  the  spine  consists,  there  is  a  soft, 
elastic   hitervertebral    substance,    about 


half  as  bulky  as  a  vertebra,  yielding  readily 
to  any  sudden  jar;  and  the  spine,  more- 
over, is  waved,  or  bent  a  little,  like  aa 
italic  ff  as  seen  when  it  is  viewed  side- 
ways ;  and,  for  this  reason,  abo,  it  yields 
to  any  sudden  pressure  operating  fiooi 
either  end.  The  bending  might  seem  a 
defect  in  a  column  intended  to  auppeit 
weight ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cles around  is  sucn  as  to  leave  all  the 
elasticity  of  the  bend  and  a  roomy  tho- 
rax, without  any  diminution  of  alxuigth. 

FUxtbUUy,  The  spine  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  chain,  because  it  consuls  d" 
twenty-four  distinct  pieces,  joined  br 
smooth  rubbing  surfaces,  so  as  to  allow 
of  motion  in  ul  directions ;  and  a  litde 
modon,  comparadvely,  between  each  two 
adjoining  pieces,  becomes  a  great  extent 
of  modon  m  the  whole  line.  The  artico- 
ladng  surfiu^es  are  so  many,  and  so  exact- 
ly fitted  to  each  other,  and  are  connected 
by  such  number  and  strength  of  ligt- 
ments,  that  the  combinadon  of  pieces  is 
really  a  stronger  colunm  than  a  single 
bone  of  the  same  size  would  be. 

The  strength  of  the  spine,  as  a  whole, 
is  shown  in  a  man's  easily  carrying  upon 
his  head  a  weight  heavier  than  hmiself^ 
while  each  separate  vertebra  is  a  strong 
irregular  ring,  or  double  arch,  surround- 
ing the  spinal  marrow.  The  spine  io- 
creases  in  size  towards  the  bottom,  ia  the 
justest  proportion,  as  it  has  more  weight 
to  bear. 

7%e  Ribs.  Attached  to  twehre  veite- 
bne,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  are  the 
ribs,  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  constituting  a  structure  wbeb 
solves,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
dtfficuh  mechanical  problem  of  making  a 
cavity  with  solid  exterior,  which  shall  vet 
be  capable  of  diladng  and  contmcting 
itself.  Each  pair  of  oorrespondinff  ribi 
ma^  be  considered  as  fonning  a  hoop, 
^ich  hangs  obliquely  down  from  tlie 
place  of  attachment  behind;  and  so  that, 
whett  the  fore  part  of  all  the  hoops  is 
lifled  by  the  muscles,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  enloxged. 

We  have  te  remark  the  double  con- 
nexion of  the  rib  behmd,  first  to  the  bod- 
ies of  two  adjoining  vertebne,  and  then  to 
a  process  or  projecdon  from  the  lower, 
thus  effecting  a  very  steady  joint,  and  yet 
leaving  the  necessaiy  freedoHi  of  motion; 
and  we  see  the  fore  part  of  the  rib  to 
be  of  flexible  cartilage,  which  allows  the 
degree  of  motion  required  there,  without 
the  complexity  of  a  joint,  and  admhnbly 
guards,  by  its  elasticity,  against  the  effects 
of  sudden  blows  or  shocm. 
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The  muscles  which  have  their  canon 
<Mi  the  ribs,  and  their  insertion  into  Um 
tioiies  of  the  arm,  aflbrd  us  an  example 
oF  action  and  reaction  being  equal  and 
contFuy.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed,  these 
nauscles  move  the  arm;  and,  when  the 
arm  is  fixed,  by  resting  on  a  chair  or  oth- 
er object,  they  move  the  ribs.  This  is 
seen  in  fitt  of  asthma  and  dyspnea. 

The  ^uUUr-joiat  is  remarkable  for 
eoaihuking  great  extent  of  motion  with 
great  strength.    The  round  head  of  the 
shoulder-bone  rests  upon  a  shallow  cavity 
in  the  shoulder-blade,  that  it  may  turn 
freely  in  all  wavs ;  and  the  dan^r  of  dis- 
location fi!om  this  shallowness  is  fpiarded 
aninst  1^  two  strong  bony  projections 
above  and  behind.  To  increase  the  range 
of  nKMion  to  the  greatest  possible  deeree, 
the  bone  called  the  shoulder-blade,  which 
contains  the  socket  of  the  arm,  slides 
about  itnlf  upon  the  convex  exterior  of 
the  chest  havmg  its  modon  limited  only 
by  a  connexioB,  through  the  collar-bone, 
or  eiavicle,  with  the  sternum. 

The  acajniia,  or  Uade-hone^  is  extrsor- 
dinaiy  as  an  illustrstion  of  the  mechanical 
rules  ibr  combining  lichtness  with  strength. 
It  hss  the  strength  of  the  arch,  fix>m  bemf 
a  little  concave,  and  iti  substance  is  chieh 
ly  collected  in  its  borders  and  spines, 
with  thin  plates  between,  as  the  strength 
oi  a  itbeei  is  collected  in  its  rim,  and 
spokes^  and  nave. 

The  bones  of  the  arms,  considered  ss 
leverB^  have  the  muscles  which  move 
them  attached  very  near  to  the  fiilcra,  and 
very  obliquely ;  so  that,  fi;om  working 
through  a  short  distance  comparatively 
with  me  resistances  overcome  at  the  ex- 
tremities, the  muscles  require  to  be  of 
great  strength.  It  has  been  eaknlated 
mt  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-ioint,  in 
tfaeeiertion  of  liftinga  man  upon  the  hand, 
pull  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
The  09  humerij  or  bone  of  the  upper 
srm,  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical ;  but,  like 
most  of  the  other  bones  which  are  called 
cylindrical,  it  has  ridges  to  ^ve  strength, 
on  the  principle  CTpbdned  m  the  article 
Stnngik  of  MateruUi,  in  this  Appendix. 

The  dSow^omt  is  a  correct  hinge,  and 
80  fldrongly  secured,  that  it  is  rarely  dislo- 
cated without  fiacture. 

The  ybre-arsi  consists  of  two  bones, 
with  a  strong  membrane  between  them. 
ItB  grest  breadth,  from  this  structure, 
tfibras  abundant  space  for  the  origin  of 
the  msny  muscles  that  go  to  move  the 
band  and  fingen ;  and  me  very  peculiar 
mode  of  connexion  of  the  two  hemes,  ^ve 
man  that  most  useful  faculty  of  turning 


the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the 
positions  of  pronatk>n  and  suplnatkm,  ex- 
emplified in  the  action  of  twisting,  or  of 
turning  a  gimlet. 

The  frritL  The  many  smaU  bones 
forming  this,  have  a  signal  efiect  of  dead- 
oiing,  m  regard  to  the  parts  above,  the 
shocliB  or  blows  which  the  hand  receives. 

The  annular  iigamaU  is  a  stronj^  band 
passing  round  the  joint,  and  keeping  all 
the  tendons  which  pass  from  the  muscles 
above  to  the  fingers,  close  to  the  joint.  It 
answers  the  purpose  of  so  many  fixed 
pulleys  for  directing  the  tendons:  without 
It,  they  would  all,  on  action,  start  out  like 
bow-strings,  producing  defoimity  and 
weakness. 

The  human  hand  is  so  admirable,  fiom 
its  numerous  mechanical  and  sensidve 
capabilities,  that  an  opinion  at  one  tinie 
commonly  prevailed,  that  man's  superior 
reason  depended  on  his  possessing  such 
sn  instructer  and  such  a  servant  Now. 
although  reason,  with  hoo6  instead  of 
fingers,  could  never  have  raised  man 
much  above  the  brutes^  and  probably 
could  not  have  secured  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  species,  still  the  hand  is  no 
naore  than  a  fit  instrument  of  the  godlike 
mind  which  directs  it 

Thepehdy  or  strong  irregular  ring  of 
bone,  on  tbe  upper  edge  of  which  the 
spine  rests,  and  from  the  sides  of  wUch 
the  legs  spring,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
skeleton.  A  mad  heme  was  wanted  hsM 
to  connect  the  central  column  of  the  spine 
with  the  kteral  columns  of  the  legs;  and 
a  circle  was  the  lightest  and  stronMt 
If  we  attempt  still  fiirther  to  conceive  now 
the  circle  could  be  modified  to  fit  it  for 
the  spine  to  rest  on,  for  the  thighs  to  roll 
m,  for  muscles  to  hold  by,  both  above  and 
below,  for  the  perM>n  to  sit  on,  we  shall 
find,  on  inspection,  that  all  oiur  anticijpar 
tions  are  realized  in  the  most  perract 
manner.  In  the  pelvis,  too,  we  have  the 
thyrmd  hole  and  ischiatic  notches,  fiir- 
nishing  subordinate  instances  of  contriv- 
snce  to  save  material  and  weight:  thay 
are  merely  deficiencies  of  bone  where  so- 
lidity couM  not  have  given  additional 
strength.  The  broad  ring  of  the  pelvis 
protects  most  securely  the  important  or- 
gans placed  within  it 

The  kip'4oint  exhibits  the  perfection  of 
the  ball  and  socket  articuIatkNDu  It  alk>ws 
the  foot  to  move  round  in  a  circle,  as  well 
as  to  have  the  great  range  of  backward 
and  forward  modon  exliibited  in  the  ae- 
tion  of  walking.  When  we  see  the  elas- 
tic, tough,  smooth  cartilage  which  linea 
the  deep  socket  of  this  joint,  and  the  nn- 
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Bjnom  poued  into  Ae  carky  by  mn- 
priate  aecretories^  and  the  airong  np- 
naNiai  giving  streDgth  att  aronndy  we  nel 
hoiw  far  the  moat  perfect  of  man's  wodka 
IUJb  abort  of  the  meehaniam  displayed  by 


The  H^gMone  is  lemarkaUe  for  its 
prcjeetiona  called  ttoekanten^  to  whidb 
the  moving  moaelea  are  fixed,  and  which 
lengthen  considerahly  the  lever  by  which 
the  muKlea  work.  Theahaftofttie  bone 
m  not  straight,  bat  has  a  considerable  for- 
ward curvature.  Shofft-aightedneai  might 
suppose  tUs  a  weakneas^  because  the 
bcme  is  a  piUar  wpportinff  a  weight ;  but 
the  bend  gives  it,  in  reality,  the  strength 
of  the  arc^  to  bear  the  action  of  the  maas 
of  muscle  called  wmIw,  which  Ilea  and 
swells  upon  ilB  fere  part. 

Theftnee  is  a  hince  joint  of  complieatBd 
structure;  and  it  Minm  the  mast  atten- 
tive study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing 
parts  are  fiat  and  sbUow.  and  chersfi>re 
die  joint  has  lilde  surength  fivm  ftm; 
but  It  derives  security  finom  the  numerous 
and  oM^larlyHrtroog  Ugamants  which 
aunound  it  The  linnienti  on  tha  inside 
of  the  knees  resenuNe,  in  two  circum- 
stances, the  annular  ligaments  of  joints, 
namely,  in  having  a  cooataat  and  great 
strain  lo  bear,  and  yet  in  baeomini^ 
stronger  always  as  the  stnin  increases. 
The  nne  of  the  leg,  even  in  the  most  per- 
ibct  shapes^  bends  inward  a  fittle  at  the 
knee,  requhing  the  support  of  the  liga- 
ments, and,  in  many  perMMO^  it  bands 
very  much ;  but  the  mclinatlon  doea  not 
increase  with  age.  The  legs  of  many 
weakly  m-kneed  children  become  atraight 
by  exereise  abne.  This  inclination  at 
the  mkldle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throwing  a 
ceriafai  stnda  on  the  ligaments,  gives  an 
Increase  of  ekrticity  to  the  tim^  in  the 
actions  of  jumping,  running,  lite.  In  the 
knee,  there  is  a  singular  provision  of  k>ase 
cartilages,  which  have  been  caUed/iiciHMi 
eartilages^  At>m  a  supposed  relation  in 
uae  10  Auction  wheels ;  but  their  real 
efieet  seems  to  be  to  accommoda^  in  the 
diiierent  posicions  of  the  joint,  the  sur- 
fiMses  of  the  rubbing  bones  to  each  other. 
The  great  muscles  on  the  f<»«  part  of 
the  this$  are  contracted  into  a  tendon  a 
Kttle  above  the  knee,  and  have  to  pas 
over,  and,  hi  ftx>nt  of  the  knee,  to  reach 
fhe  top  of  die  leg,  where  their  attachment 
is.  The  tendon,  in  passing  over  the  joint, 
becomes  bony,  and  forma  the  aolelM,  or 
fatwjwnL  often  called  the  miflra  of  tha 
hnae.    This  peculiarity  enables  the  mus- 


dss  to  act  more  advautageenwyy  oy  ui' 
ereaang  thednttnce  of  the  rona  from  the 
centre  of  motion.  Hie  pateBaia,  more- 
over, a  aort  of  ahidd  or  protectian  to  the 
fere  part  of  thia  knpoitant  joint.  The 
leg  betow  the  knee,  like  the  ma-aim  al- 
ready deacribed,  haa  two  bones.  They 
oflfer  spacious  snrfiwe  of  ofipn  fer  the 
numerous  muaelea  rai|aired  fer  the  feet, 
and  they  ferm  a  conponnd  pillar  of 
greater  strength  then  the  same  quantity 
of  bone  as  one  shaft  would  have  had. 
The  individual  bonea  alao  are  angular 
instead  of  round,  hence  derivmg  greater 
power  to  reaiet  falowa,  4kc. 

The  oMt^omd  la  a  perfect  hince  of 
great  atrength.  There  is  in  front  oi  it  an 
annular  ligament,  by  which  die 
part  of  the  tendona,  p 
to  the  fiMt  and  toes^  are 
plaeea.  One  of  these  towh 
derthe  honvprqiaetisnof  the  i 
m  a  flBMMitti  appronnate  groove,  ssactly 
aa  if  a  little  fixed  piilley  were  then. 

The  htdy  by  Meetmg  ao  fer  ha«^. 
warda»  is  a  lover  for  the  strong  aanseiea  to 
act  by,  which  ferm  the  calf  of  die  leg, 
and  termfaiato  m  the  Iwdt  aribflKt.  llMae 
■nisciss,  by  diftwing  at  ity  hft  tha  bo^,  m 
the  actkwa  of  standBng  en  tha  eaea^  asafe- 
ittg,  dancing,  &e.  In  the  fool  of  tim  ne- 
|pro,  tha  heel  is  so  \mg  aa  to  ha  ugly 
m  European  estimatinn;  and,  ito  peat 
length  rendering  the  efieit  of  ■nuMer 
muaolea  anflicient  for  tha  various  pur- 
poses, the  calf  of  the  leg  in  tha  mifro  is 


of 

The  nnA  ^CAe  >i<  is  to  he  noliaai 
anotiier  of  the  many  proviriona  for  i 
the  body  finm  ihooka  bytiiei 
die  supporto.    Tha  heeb  and  tito 
of  die  toea  arethetwn  etxtreoMa  of  I 
elasdc  areh,  and  the  leg  rett 
them. 

Connected  with  elaatici^,  it  ie  i 
ing  to  remark  how  imp 
lea  answere  the  purpoae  of  a  natural  la^ 
With  the  wooden  ieg^  which  alwagFa  re-^ 
mains  of  the  same  loagth,  the  oentoa  of 
the  body  muet  deacribe,  at  each  stop^  n 
portion  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bottom 
nob  of  the  leg  is  the  centre,  and  the  body 
is  therefore  constantly  risiiig  and  feUuw ; 
while^with  the  natural  kip,  which,  by 
gentle  flexure  at  the  knee^  are  nnde 
shorter  or  longer  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
step,asrequired»  the  body  is  carried  alon^ 
in  a  manner  perfocdy  leveL  In  Vk»  man  - 
nor,  a  man  riding  on  horseback,  if  he  fcnsp 
his  back  upright  and  sdiC  has  hie  hand 
jolted  by  every  Stop  of  the  trotting  animni ; 
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but  the  experience  horseman,  even  with- 
out rising  in  the  mirrupe,  by  letting  the 
bftck  yield  a  little  at  each  movement,  aa  a 
hem  spring  yields  during  the  motion  of  a 
carriage,  can  carry  his  head  quite  smooth- 
ly along. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  skeleton,  we 
have  to  remark,  1.  the  nice  adaptation  of 
all  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
strains  which  they  have  respectively  to 
bear ;  as  in  the  size  of  the  spinal  verte- 
bne  increasing  from  above  downwards; 
the  bones  of  the  leg  being  larger  than 
those  of  the  arm,  and  so  on.  2.  The  ob- 
jects of  strength  and  lightness  combined ; 
as  by  the  hoUowness  of  the  long  bones ; 
their  angular  form ;  their  thickening  and 
flexures  in  particular  places  where  great 
strain  has  to  oe  borne ;  the  enlargement  of 
the  extremities  to  which  the  muscles  are 
attached,  lengtheninff  the  lever  by  which 
these  act,  &c.  3.  We  have  to  remark 
the  nature  and  strength  of  material  in 
different  parts,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  which  the  parts  serve.  There  is 
a  bone,  for  instance,  m  one  place,  nearly  as 
hard  as  iron,  where,  covered  with  enamel, 
it  has  the  form  of  teeth,  with  the  office  of 
chewing  and  tearing  all  kinds  of  matter 
used  as  food.  In  the  cranium,  again,  bone 
is  softer,  but  tough  and  resisung ;  in  the 
middle  of  long  bones,  it  is  compact  and 
linle  bulky,  to  leave  room  for  the  swelling 
of  the  muscles  lying  there ;  while,  at  either 
end,  it  is  large  and  spongy,  with  the  same 
Quantity  of  matter,  to  give  a  broad  sur- 
face for  articulation;  iuid,  in  the  spine, 
the  bodies  of  the  veitebrse,  which  rest  on 
an  elastic  bed  of  intervertebral  substance, 
are  light  and  spongy,  while  their  articu- 
lating surfaces  and  processesare  very  hard. 
In  the  joints,  we  see  the  tough,  elastic, 
smooth  substance,  called  cartilage^  cover- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bones,  defending  and 
padding  them,  and  destroying  friction.  In 
infants,  we  find  all  the  bones  soil  or  gristly, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  bear,  with 
impunity,  the  fiiUs  and  blows  unavoidable 
at  their-  age ;  and  we  see  certain  parts 
remaining  cartilage  or  gristle  for  life, 
where  their  elasticity  is  necessary  or  use- 
ful, as  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
ribs.  About  the  joints,  we  have  to  re- 
mark the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones 
together,  possessing  a  tenacity  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  other  known  substance ; 
and  we  see  that  the  muscular  fibres,  whose 
contractions  move  the  bones,  and  thereby 
the  body, — because  they  would  have 
made  the  limbs  clumsy  even  to  deformity 
had  they  all  passed  over  the  joints  to  the 
ftarts  which  they  have  to  pull, — attach 
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themselves,  at  convenient  distancas,  to  a 
strong  cord  called  a  tendon,  by  means  of 
which,  like  a  hundred  sailors  at  a  rope, 
they  make  their  effort  effective  at  any 
distance.  The  tendons  are  remarkaHe 
for  the  great  strength  which  resides  in 
their  slender  fonns,  and  for  the  lubricated 
smoothness  of  their  surfaces.  Many  other 
striking  particulars  might  be  enumerated ; 
but  these  may  suffice.  8uch,  then,  is 
the  skeleton,  or  general  frame-work  of 
the  human  body — less  curious  and  com- 
plicated, perhaps,  than  some  other  parts 
of  the  system,  but  so  perfect  and  so  won- 
derful, that  the  mina  which  can  atten- 
tively consider  it  without  emotion,  is  in  a 
state  not  to  be  envied. 

The  living  force  of  man  has  been  uaed 
as  a  working  power  in  various  ways,  as 
in  turning  a  winch,  pulling  at  a  rope, 
walking  in  the  inside  of  a  large  wheel  to 
move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  tumnspit  doff 
moves  his  littie  wheel,  &c.  Each  of 
these  has  some  particular  advantage ;  but 
that  mode  in  which,  for  many  purposea, 
the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced,  is 
for  the  man  to  carry  up  to  a  height  his 
body  only,  and  then  to  let  it  worJ^by  its 
weight  in  descending.  A  bricklayer's 
laborer  would  be  able  to  lift  twice  as 
many  bricks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  by  ascending  a  ladder 
without  a  load,  and  raising  bricks  of 
nearly  his  own  weight  over  a  pulley  each 
time  in  descendinf,  as  he  can  ny  carrying 
bricks  and  himself  up  together,  and  de- 
scending again  without  a  load,  as  is  stUI 
uBuallv  done. 

Reflection  would  naturally  anticipate 
the  above  result,  independently  of  ex- 
periment ;  for  the  load  which  a  man 
should  be  best  able  to  cany,  is  surely  that 
from  which  he  can  never  frte  himself— 
the  load  of  his  own  body.  Accordingly, 
the  strength  of  muscles  and  disposition 
of  parts  are  all  such  as  to  make  his  body 
appear  light  to  him. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  with 
such  warmth  some  time  ago,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  men  and  women 
work  on  the  tread-mill,  receives  an  easy 
decision  here.  They  work  by  climbing 
on  the  outside  of  a  large  wheel  or  cylin- 
der, which  is  turning  by  theu-  weight,  and 
on  which  they  must  advance  just  as  fast 
as  it  turns,  to  avoid  falling  from  their 
proper  situation.  There  are  projections 
or  steps  for  the  feet  on  the  outside  of  the 
cylinaer,  and  the  action  to  the  workers  is 
exactiy  tiiat  of  asceodine  an  acclivity. 
Now,  as  nature  has  fitted  the  human  body 
for  climbing  hills,  as  well  as  for  walking 
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on  plains,  the  woik  of  the  tread-miUf  un- 
der proper  restrictionB  as  to  duration, 
must  be  as  natural  and  healthful  as  any 
other.  Its  effects  have  now  proved  it  to 
be  so. 

As  animal  power  is  exhausted  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  it 
is  acung,  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  force  exerted,  there  may  often 
be  a  great  saving  of  it  by  doing  work 
quickly,  although  with  a  little  more  exer- 
tion during  the  time.  Suppose  two  men 
of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the  same  stair, 
one  of  whom  takes  only  a  minute  to. 
reach  the  top,  and  the  other  takes  four 
minutes ;  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little 
more  than  a  fourth  port  of  the  fatigue 
which  it  costs  the  seccmd,  because  the 
exhaustion  has  relation  to  the  time  during 
which  the  muscles  are  acting.  Tlie 
quick  mover  may  have  exerted,  perhaps, 
one  twentieth  more  force  in  the  first  m- 
stant,  to  give  his  body  the  greater  velocity 
which  was  afterwanu  continued ;  but  the 
sloth  supported  his  load  four  times  as 


"1: 


healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a 
long  stair,  and  his  breathing  wiU  scarcely 
be  quickened  at  the  top ;  but,  if  he  walk 
up  slowly,  his  legs  will  feel  fatigued,  and 
be  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he 
can  speak  calmly. 

For  the  same  reason,  coach-horses  are 
much  snared  by  being  made  to  gallop  up 
a  short  hill,  and  beinff  then  allowed  to  go 
more  slowfy  for  a  litUe  time,  so  as  to  rest 
at  the  top. 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular  strength, 
which  arises  fix>m  continued  action,  is 
shown  by  keeping  the  arm  extended  hor- 
izontally for  some  time :  few  can  continue 
the  exertion  beyond  a  minute  or  two.  In 
animals  which  have  lonir  horizontal 
necks,  there  is  a  provision  of  nature  in  a 
strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back,  or 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  nearly  sup- 
ports the  head,  independently  of  muscular 
exertion. 

Ahisette.    (See  JUquevr,) 

Aunotta.    (See  Amatto.) 

Anspach,  MAReaAviNx  of.  (See  Oa- 
ven^LaAf,) 

AifTiocE,  Era  of.    (See  Epoch,) 

ANTomfARCHi:  phyacian  of  Napoleon 
at  Sl  Helena.  He  is  a  native  of  Cforsica, 
who  left  a  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
Florence,  in  order  to  attend  the  exiled 
emperor.  Cardinal  Fesch  offered  him  a 
pension ;  but  he  refused  it  He  attended 
the  emperor  till  his  last  moments ;  and  a 
legacy  of  10(^)00  firancs  was  left  htm  in 
his  will    He  was  also  charged,  m  the 


same,  to  open  the  body ;  but  sir  Hudaoa 
Lowe  would  not  permit  iL  After  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  publiahed,  in  1825,  in 
Paris,  a  descnpci<Mi  of  Napoleon's  last  mo- 
ments, lliis  work,  as  weU  as  those  of 
O'Mean  and  Las  Cases,  are  impoctam 
contributions  to  the  histonr  of  the  empe- 
ror. Antommarchi  afterwards  practised 
medicine  in  Paris,  and  completed  his 
beautiful  but  very  expensive  anatomical 
plates,  which  he  had  previously  com- 
menced with  Moi^a^i  in  Florence. 
When  Poland  was  vinted  by  the  horrors 
of  war,  he  hastened  thither,  leaving  bk 
lucrative  practice  and  scientific  liubors. 
With  considerable  trouble  he  reached 
Wanaw,  where  the  national  ffovenimem 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  medical 
establishments.  Still  more  difficulties 
were  thrown  in  his  way  on  his  return 
firom  Poland,  especially  m  Hesse-Cassel, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  his  coming  from 
a  countiy  infested  with  cholera,  but  in  re- 
ality on  account  of  his  political  principles. 
After  his  return  to  Pans,  he  was  near  be- 
ing sent  by  P^rier  to  Avignon  with  the 
Poles.  Towards  the  end  of  1831,  he  left 
Paris  and  went  to  Italy.  He  possesses  a 
(faster  cast,  of  Napoleon,  made  firom  a 
mask  taken  immediate^  after  his  death. 

Aphides,  or  ViNE-FaETT£R8«  (See 
Anis.) 

Aplove.    (See  GarneL) 

Arbalist.    (See  Ooss-Bow.) 

Arborizations.    (See  Dendrites.) 

Arcopolis.    (See  LitUe  Back.) 

Arctic  Seas.  (See  JSToiih  Polar  Ez- 
pedUions.) 

Argentine  Republic.  An  account 
of  this  state  will  be  found  under  the  bead 
<fC  Plata,  United  Provinces  of  the, 

AaquEBCss.    (See  Harqudmss.) 

Arrow-Head  Character.  (See  Per- 
sepolisj  and  fFriting,) 

Artioas.  We  nave  to  add  to  the  ac- 
count given  of  this  general,  that  he  was 
retained  prisoner  by  doctor  Francia,  who 
treated  him,  at  the  same  ttme,  with  creat 
kindness,  and  provided  for  his  comferta- 
ble  support    He  died  in  182a 

Arundel,  Earl  of.  (See  Howard, 
ITtomas.) 

Arzerum.    (See  Erzerum.) 

Ascites.    (See  Dropsy.) 

Ashburton,  Lord.    (See  Dunning.) 

AsNA.    (See  EsneL) 

Asthua  (asthma,  Latin ;  from  ioB/mi,^, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty) ;  difficulty  of 
respiration,  returning  at  intervals,  with 
a  sense  of  stricture  across  the  breast 
and  in  the  lungs,  a  wheezing,  hard 
cough,  at  first,  but  more  fi:ee  towards  the 
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close  of  each  paroxyon,  with  a  diacharge 
of  mucus,  foUowed  by  a  remission. — 
Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  seems  to  attack  men  more  fre- 
quently than  women,  particularly  those 
of  a  full  habit,  in  whom  it  never  mils,  by 
frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  de- 
fpree  of  emaciation.  In  some  instances, 
It  arises  from  a  hereditary  predisposition  ; 
and  in  many  others,  it  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  particular  constitution  of^  the 
lungs.  Dyspepcua  always  prevails,  and 
appears  to  be  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
the  predisposition.  Its  attacks  are  most 
frequent  during  the  heats  of  summer,  in 
the  dog-days,  and  in  ceneral  commence 
about  midnight.  On  the  evening  preced- 
ing an  attack  of  asthma,  the  spirits  are 
oSux  much  affected,  and  the  person  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  fulness  about  the 
stomach,  with  lasatude,  drowsiness,  and 
a  pain  in  the  head.  On  the  approach  of 
the  succeeding  evening,  he  perceives  a 
sense  of  tightness  and  stricture  across  the 
breast,  and  a  sense  of  straimess  m  the  lungs, 
'mpe^g  respiration.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  continuing  to  increase  for  some 
length  of  time,  both  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration are  performed  slowly,  and  with  a 
wheezing  noise ;  the  speech  becomes  dif- 
ficult and  uneasy ;  a  propensity  to  cough- 
ing succeeds,  and  the  patient  can  no  longer 
remain  in  a  horizontal  position,  being  as 
it  were  threatened  with  mnmediate  sufib- 
cation.  These  symptoms  usually  con- 
tinue till  towards  the  approach  of  mom- 
ing,  and  then  a  remission  commonly 
takes  place;  the  breathmg  becomes  less 
laborious  and  mon  full,  and  the  penon 
speaks  and  coughs  with  mater  ease.  If 
the  cough  is  attended  wim  an  expectora- 
tion of  mucus,  he  experiences  much  re- 
lief and  soon  ftUs  asleep.  When  he 
awakea  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels 
some  degree  of  tightness  across  his  breast, 
although  his  breathing  is  probably  more 
free  and  easy,  and  the  least  motion  ren- 
ders this  more  difficult  and  uneasv ;  nei- 
ther can  he  continue  in  bed,  unless  his 
bead  and  shoulders  are  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height  Towards  evening,  he 
again  becomes  di^wsy,  is  much  troubled 
with  flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and 
perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of 
teething,  which  continues  to  increase 
gradually,  till  it  becomes  as  violent  as 
on  the  night  before.  After  some  nights 
passed  in  this  wav,  the  fits  at  lensth 
moderate,  and  suffer  more  considerable 
remissions,  particularly  when  they  are  at- 
tended by  a  copious  expectoration  in  the 
mornings ;  and  this  continues  from  time 


to  time  throughout  the  day ;  and,  the  <jb»- 
ease  going  on  at  last,  the  patient  enjoys 
his  iMual  rest  by  ni^t,  without  fuimr 
disturbance.  The  exciting  causes  are 
various  :--accumulation  of  bu>od  or  viscid 
mucus  in  the  lungs,  noxious  vapors,  a 
cold  and  foggy  atmonphere,  or  a  close, 
hot  air,  the  repulsion  or  eruptions,  or  oth- 
er metastatic  diseases,  flatulence,  accu- 
mulated feces,  violent  passiona,  organic 
diseases  in  the  thoracic  viscera,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  pretty  regular 
periods ;  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to  ob- 
viate future  attaclu,  when  it  has  once  oc- 
curred: but  it  often  continues  to  recur 
for  many  years,  and  seldom  proves  fatal, 
except  as  inducmg  hydrothorsx,  phthisis, 
&c.  The  treatment  roust  vary  according 
to  the  form  of  the  disease.  By  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  obviating  or  removing  the  several 
exciting  causes,  whether  operating  on  the 
limgs  inunediately,  or  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  priauB  vi»,  &c  Individual 
experience  can  alone  ascertain  what  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  temperature,  diy- 
ness,  purity,  &C.,  is  most  beneficial  to 
asthmatics,  though  a  good  deal  depends 
on  habit  in  this  respect ;  but  a  due  regu- 
lation of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  diet,  and 
other  parts  of  regimen,  will  usually  afford 
more  permanent  relief  than  any  medi- 
cines we  can  empl<^. 
AsTaoMXTKE.  (Bee  Hdiometer.) 
Atomic  Thsoet,  in  chtmittn/.  Two 
opposite  opinions  have  long  exusted  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  elements  of  matter. 
It  is  supposed,  according  to  one  party, 
that  every  particle  of  matter,  howev- 
er small,  may  be  divided  into  smaller 
portions,  provided  our  instruments  and 
ravans  were  adapted  to  the  operation. 
Their  opponents  contend,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  matter  is  composed  of  certain 
atoms,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  admit  of  further  division.  These  op- 
posite opinions  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  keenly  contested,  and  with  variable 
success,  according  to  the  acuteness  or  in- 
genuity of  their  respective  champions. 
&ut  it  was  at  last  perceived  that  no  posi- 
tive data  existed  capable  of  deciding  the 
question ;  audits  interest, therefore, gradu- 
ally declined.  The  progress  of  modem 
cheimstry  has  revived  the  general  atten- 
tion to  this  controversy,  by  affi»rding  a  far 
stronger  argument  in  fovor  of  the  atomic 
consutution  of  bodies  than  was  ever  ad- 
vanced before,  and  which  seems  ahnost 
uresistible.  We  have  only,  in  fact,  to  as- 
sume, with  Mr.  Dalton,  that  all  bodies  are 
composed  of  ultunate  au>ms,  the  weight 
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of  which  18  difierent  in  different  kinds 
of  matter^  and  we  explain  at  once  va- 
rious laws  of  cbemica]  union.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  every  compound  is  form- 
ed by  a  combination  of  the  atoms  of  its 
constiments.  An  atom  of  A  ma^  com- 
bine with  1, 2,  3,  or  more  atoms  of  B — an 
arrangement  on  which  depends  the  law 
of  multiples.  If  water,  for  example,  is 
composed  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and 
an  atom  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  every 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  o^inrgen,  must  contain  2, 3,  or 
more  atoms  or  oxygen ;  some  multiple  in 
a  word  by  a  whole  number  of  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  contained  in  water.  It  is 
equally  clear,  from  this  view  of  the  com- 
position of  water,  that  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  oxygen  is  eight  times  heavier 
than  an  atom  of  hydrcwen.  The  relative 
weight  of  the  atoms  m  other  substances 
may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus  an  atom  of  carbon  is  6  times,  an 
atom  of  sulphur  16  times,  and  an  atom  of 
chlorine  do  times,  heavier  than  an  atom 
of  hydrogen;  and  this  explains  why  they 
unite  with  one  another  in  the  proportions 
expressed  by  those  numbers.  What  are 
called  the  prwportiontU  numbers  are,  in 
&ct,  nothing  ene  but  the  relative  weights 
of  atoms.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the 
laws  of  chemical  union  are  the  effect  of 
chance:  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
them  in  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  matter.  This  cause,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  is  completely  supplied  by  the 
supposed  atomic  constitution  of  bodies, 
which  accounts  for  the  phenomena  in  the 
most  beautiflil  and  consistent  manner. 
So  perfect,  indeed,  is  the  explanation,  that 
the  existence  of  these  laws  might  have 
been  predicted  by  the  aid  of  the  atomic 
hjrpotnesis  long  before  they  were  actually 
discovered  by  analysis.  But  these  are 
not  the  oilty  arguments  which  we  at  pres- 
ent possess  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
ultimate  indivisible  particles  of  matter. 
Doctor  WoUaston,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere  {Philo- 
etmhical  lyansactions,  1822),  has  deiend- 
ea  this  side  of  the  question  on  a  new  and 
independent  principle ;  and  the  proof  he 
has  given  of  the  atomic  constitution  of 
bodies  appears  decisive.  Some  chemists, 
even  without  expressly  adoptinff  the  atom- 
ic theory  itself,  have  followed  Mr.  Dalton 
in  the  use  of  the  terms  aiom  and  ahmic 
weighty  in  preference  to  proportion,  com- 
bimng  proportion,  eoidvdUnt,  and  others 
of  a  like  Kind.  All  these  appellations, 
however,  have  the  same  signification; 
and,  in  usmg  the  word  atom,  instead  of  the 


others,  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  it 
merely  denotes  the  proportions  in  which 
bodies  unite ;  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
a  fact  which  will  remain  the  saiue,  wheth< 
er  the  atomic  hypothesis  which  suggest- 
ed the  employment  of  the  term  be  true 
or  false.  There  is  one  ciroumstance 
which,  at  the  first  view,  seems  hostile  to 
the  supposed  atomic  constitution  of  mat- 
ter. According  to  the  law  of  multi- 
ples (see  Chcmuiol  EqwuHdentg),  oxygen 
m  the  three  oxides  of  lead  is  in  the  ratio 
of  1 :  li  :  2  ;  so  that,  if  we  regard  the 
protoxide  as  composed  of  one  combining 
proponion  of  lead  to  one  proportion  of 
oxygen,  the  second  will  contain  one  pro- 
portion and  a  half,  or,  according  to  the 
atomic  theory,  one  atom  and  a  half  of  ox- 
v^n.  Now,  though  the  half  of  a  coni- 
bming  proportion  may  be  admitted,  the 
existence  of  half  an  indivisible  particle 
of  matter  is  inconceivable ;  and  this  eir 
cumstance  would  be  fatal  to  the  atomic 
theory,  were  there  not  some  satisfactoiy 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  Several  ex- 
planations might  be  brought  forward. 
One  of  them,  which  has  found  its  advo- 
cates, rests  on  the  supposition  that  what 
is  called  the  protoxide,  is,  in  reality,  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  leeid  to  two  atoms 
of  oxygen ;  and  that  the  real  protoxide 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Another 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  anomaly  is, 
by  regarding  the  present  deutoxide  as 
comp^ed  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide 
combined  with  each  other.  A  third  meth- 
od is,  by  doubling  both  elements  of  the 
anomalous  compound,  by  which  the  exact 
ratio  is  preserved,  and  the  idea  of  the 
fraction  of  an  atom  is  avoided.  Thus  the 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  are  com- 
posed, the  first,  of  one  proportion,  or  28 
of  metal  -j-  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  second, 
of  28  of  metal  -|~  an  atom  and  a  halfj  or 
12  of  oxygen ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  56,  or  two  atoms  of  iron, 
to  24,  or  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  These 
observations  prove,  that  the  occurrence 
of  half  proportions  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies : 
thev  show  that  the  difficulty  is  explicable, 
and  probably  will,  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, be  entirely  removed.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  allow  any  speculative  notions 
on  the  subject  to  interfere  with  actual 
practice ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  at  once 
to  admit  the  occunrence  of  half  propor- 
tions; and,  if  any  one  prefer  the  term 
atom  to  equivalent  or  proportion,  he  mudt 
submit  to  the  somewhat  jftrring  expres- 
sion of  half  an  atonu    Mr.  Dalton    sup- 
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poses  that  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spheri- 
cal, and  has  invented  certain  symbols  to 
represent  the  mode  in  which  he  conceives 
they  may  combine  together.  (See  his 
Nhff  S^Um  q/*  Chemical  PkUosophy.) — 
There  are  several  questions  relative  to 
the  nature  of  atoms,  most  of  which  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  decided.  Of  this  na- 
ture  are  the  questions  which  relate  to  the 
actual  form,  size  and  weight  of  atoms, 
and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  tbev 
mutually  differ.  All  that  we  know  with 
any  certainty  is,  that  their  weights  do 
diner,  and  by  exact  analysis  the  ratios  be- 
tween them  may  be  determined.  The 
numbers  which  indicate  the  combining 
proportions  of  bodies,  are,  in  fact,  the  rel- 
ative weights  of  their  atoms. 

AuK.    (See  Pingtdn,) 

AusTEif,  Jane,  a  gifted  novelist,  was 
bom  Dec.  16, 1775,  at  Steventon,  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  of  which  parish  her 
father  was  rector.  Upon  hv  death,  his 
widow  and  two  daughters  retired  to 
Southampton,  and  ultimately,  in  1807,  to 
Chawton.  During  her  residence  in  the 
last-mentioned  place.  Miss  Austen  com- 
posed the  novels,  which,  for  ease,  nature, 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  features 
which  distinguish  che  domestic  life  of 
the  English  country  gentrjr,  are  very 
highly  esteemed.  The  principal  of  these 
productions  are  Sense  and  Sensibilitv; 
Pride  and  Prejudice;  Mansfield  Park; 
and  Emma.  Two  more  were  published 
after  her  death,  entitled  Northanger  Ab- 
bey, sod  Persuasion,  which  were,  how- 
ever, her  most  earl3r  attempts.  The  ob- 
ject of  Miss  Austen,  in  all  her  works,  was 
to  advocate  the  superiority  of  sound  prin- 
ciple, unsophisticated  manners,  and  unde^ 
signing  rectitude,  to  showy  and  artificial 
pretensions.  Her  discrimination  was  acute, 
her  humor  easy  and  spontaneous,  and  her 
power  of  creating  an  interest  in  her  char- 
acters b^  slight  and  reiterated  touches, 
extraordmary.  This  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady,  whose  personal  and  mental 
attractions  were  of  a  nieh  order,  died  of  a 
decline,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1817,  in  her 
ferty-second  vear. 

AviART.  iThe  avianr  was  common  to 
the  country-houses  of^  the  Romans,  but 
used  principidly,  as  it  would  appear  from 
Pliny,  for  birds  destined  to  be  eaten. 
Singing-birds,  however,  were  kept  by  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  also  the  Romans, 
in  wicker-cages;  and  these  utensils,  no 
doubt,  Jiave  rise  to  the  laige  and  fixed 
cage  caUed  an  mnary ;  but  in  what  coun- 
try, and  in  what  a^  appean  uncertain. 
They  are  highly  prized  m  China.  In  the 
31* 


altercations  which  took  place  during  lord 
Amherst's  embassy,  it  was  stated,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,   that  sir    George 
Staunton  had  built  himself  a  house  and 
an   avtbry.    That  they  were  in  use  in 
England  m  Evelyn's  time,  is  evident  from 
a  memorandum  entered  in  his  diary,  that 
the  marquis  of  Argvle  took  the  parrots  in 
bis  aviary  at  Say  es' court  fer  cuk, — ^The 
canary,  or  nnging-lnrd  aviary,  used  not 
unfrequently  to  be  formed  in  the  opaque- 
roofed  green-house  or  conservatory,  by 
enclosing  one  or  both  ends  with  a  parti- 
tion of  wire,  and  furnishing  them  with 
dead  or  living  trees,  or  spray  and  branches 
suspended  from  the  roof  for  the  birds  to 
perch  on.    Such  are  chiefly  used  for  the 
canary,  bullfinch,  linnet,  &c. — The  parrot 
aviary  is  generally  a  building  formed  on 
purpose,  with  a  glass  roof,  front  and  ends ; 
with  shades  and  curtains  to  protect  it 
from  the  sun  and  frost,  and  a  flue  for 
winter  heatm^.     In  these,  artificial   or 
dead  trees,  with  glazed  feliage,  are  fixed 
in  the  floor,  and  sometimes  cages  hung 
on  them ;  and  at  other  times  the  birds  al- 
lowed to  fly  loose.— The  verdant  aviary  is 
that  in  which,  in  addition  to  houses  for 
the  different  sorts  of  birds,  a  net  or  wire 
curtain  is  thrown  over  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  supported  by  light  posts  or  hollow 
rods,  so  as  to  enclose  a  few  poles  or  even 
acres  of  ground,   and  water  in  various 
forms,     [n  this  the  birds  in  fine  weather 
sing  on  the  trees,  the  aquatic  birds  sail  on 
the  water,  or  the  gold-pheasants  stroll 
over  the  lawn ;  and  in  severe  seasons  they 
betake   themselves    to    their    respective 
houses  or  cages.   Such  an  enclosed  space 
will  of  course  contain  evergreen  as  well 
as  deciduous  trees,  rocks,  reeds,  aquatics, 
long  grass  for  larks  and  partridges,  spruce 
firs  for  pheasants,  furze-bushes  for  linnets,  " 
&c.    An  aviary,  somewhat  in  this  way, 
was  fbrmed  by  Catharine  of  Russia,  in 
the  Hermitage  palace.     These  are  the 
only  sorts  admissible  in  elegant  gardens ; 
since  nothing,  to  one  who  is  not  an  enthu- 
siast in  this  branch  of  natural  history,  can 
be  more  disagreeable  than  an  apartment 
filled  with  the  dnt  and  discordant  music 
of  innumerable  birds;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  large  aviary  at  Kew.    Birds '  from 
the  hot  climates  are  sometimes  kept  in 
hot-houses  among  their  native  plants,  as 
in  the  large  conservatories  at  Vienna.    In 
this  case,  the  doors  and  openings  for  giv- 
ing air  must  be  covered  with  wire  cloth, 
and  the  number  must  not  be  great,  other- 
wise they  will  too  much  disfigure  the 
plants    with  their  excrement. — CTotttna- 
ceaus  aviary.    At  Chiswick,  portable  netr 
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ted  enclosures,  from  tep  to  twenty  feet 
square,  are  dietributed  over  a  pait  of  the 
bwn,  and  display  a  curioas  collection  of 
domestic  fowls.  In  each  enclosure  is  a 
maU  wooden  box  or  house  for  sbeharing 
the  animsb  during  night,  or  in  severe 
weather,  and  for  breeding.  Each  cage  or 
encknure  is  contrived  to  eontain  one  or 
more  trees  or  shrubs ;  and  water  and  food 
are  supplied  in  small  basins  and  appro- 
niate  vessels.  Curious  Tsrieties  of  aijuatic 
ibwis  might  be  placed  on  Abating  aviaries 
on  a  lake  or  pond. 
Axle.    (See  Medimdcs.] 


B. 

BABrmoossA.  (See  Hog.) 
Badoc  (See  Dariu.) 
Bahobab  Tbeb.  (See  Baobab.) 
Bailliol.  (Q^BaKoL) 
Balas  Rubt.  (See  SpmdU.) 
Balbi,  Adrian,  bom  in  Venice,  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philoeophv 
ma  geography  In  his  native  city,  and, 
about  the  year  1820,  went  to  Portugal. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  influential  politicians  and  literary 
men,  and  collected,  in  the  archives  of  th« 
covemment  and  elsewhere,  materials  for 
his  Es»ai  ttatuHque  star  le  Movaume  de 
Portugal  et  tPAlgmve  (Paris,  1832, 2  vols.). 
This  excellent  work  contains,  among  odi- 
erthinc%  a  chapter  on  Portugal  in  the 
time  of  die  Romans.  The  poutical  part 
of  the  woriL  is  tlie  least  complete ;  but 
Balbi  expressly  says  that  there  are  partic- 
ular causes  for  this.  In  1826  appeared 
at  Paris  his  Mas  EUmographiauef  m  one 
foKo  volume,  and  an  octavo  volume,  con- 
taining illustrations.  This  useful  work 
contaios  a  great  deal  of  new  information 
obtiunedfrom  men  like  A.  von  Humboldt, 
Frevcinet,  Rfemuaat,  William  von  Hum- 
boldt, Champolfion,  Hase,  Jomard,  Kla- 
motfa,  Malte-Brun,  Ritter  and  others. 
The  chapter  on  the  different  modes  of 
writing  among  various  nations  is  peculiar- 
Iv  interesting.  Balbi  has  also  published,  in 
Paris,  statistical  tables  on  Russia,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  &C.,  which  he  in- 
tends to  use  for  a  great  work.  He  has 
written  several  excellent  articles  in  the 
Revue  £ficyc2op^igu€,the  Revue  des  deux 
MandeSf  and  the  Kevue  Britannique.  He 
is  now  publishing  a  geogpphical  manual, 
and,  alter  the  puracanon  is  completed,  will 
remm  to  Italy,  where  a  professorship  of 
geography  avmits  him. 


Bauxe.  (See  Aoiukrw.) 
Bamba.  (See  Cmaaa.) 
BAKNixa,  John.  (See  Bainer,) 
Babahte,  Prosper  Broguiere  de^  a 
French  politician  and  man  of  letters,  was 
bom  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,in  17S3, and  is 
descended  fhwi  an  old  noble  frmily.  Un- 
der Napoleon,  he  was  appoimed  auditor 
of  the  council  of  state.  He  was  then  sent 
as  sub-prefect  to  Breaauire;  some  time 
after,  was  made  prefect  of  the  Veod^ 
and,  subsequently,  of  the  still  more  itn- 
poftnit  department  of  the  Loire.  His 
brother  was  sub-prefect  of  Luxeroburv, 
and  his  fiither  had  been  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  Leman.  In  1800,  Barante 
married  a  Miss  Houddot,  grandchild  of 
liad.  d^Houdelot,  celebrated  in  tke  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau.  When  Louis  XVin 
returiied,  after  the  hundred  days,  Baraoto 
came  into  special  fiivor.  He  received  the 
lucrative  poet  of  superintendent  of  the 
indirect  taxes,  having  l^een  previously 
made  counsellor  of  state.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy-de-Dome  elected  him 
deputy ;  and  he  supported  the  ininistera 
of  Louis.  He  retained  his  poet  until  die 
down&ll  of  Decases  (q.  v.),  but  was  sub- 
sequendy  made  p«er.  He  now  voted 
with  the  moderate  party,  and  opposed 
several  measures  under  Charlts  X,  which 
were  contrary  to  the  spiik  of  the  charter 
His  speeches  contained  maay  wise  obser- 
vations As  soon  as  the  bnuse  of  Or- 
leans was  raised  to  the  throng  Barante 
was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  cif  Turin, 
where  he  was  still  in  the  spring  of  J[g32 
He  published,  in  1809,  a  work  on  Fr«ck 
Uterature  in  the  eighteenth  century,  aad 
contributed  to  the  Biographii  Umcirseltt 
rome  important  articles,  as  Froisiori,  and 
Bossuet,  While  prefect  in  the  Vendee, 
be  became  acqua'mted  with  the  famous 
madame  de  la  Rochejaquelein.  He  oflTer- 
ed  her  his  assistance  in  the  preiiaration 
of  the  history  of  tlie  war  in  the  Vendue ; 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  MimaireM  de 
Madame  de  la  Rock^aqueleinf  which 
went  through  several  editions.  He  also 
contributed  to  Ladvocxu's  TkMre  Etranger, 
and  translated  some  of  the  {>roductions  of 
Schiller.  He  seems,  likewise,  to  ha?e 
contributed  to  Broglieand  Guizot*s  Revue 
fVempawf .  In  18^,  he  published  an  es- 
say on  the  government  of  the  communes, 
when  this  question  was  agitated  under 
Martignac.  This  essay  shows  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  foreign  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. From  1824  to  1826  appeared 
ten  octavo  volumes  of  his  Huinrt  de$ 
Dues  de  Boyggogne,  It  comprises  a  pe- 
riod of  little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
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LHde  is  said  of  Burcundy  in  particular, 
the  work  being  principally  taken  up  with 
France  and  Fundere.  It  ia  not  of  much 
value  in  point  of  historical  raaaarch,  fol- 
lowing only  the  French  printed  chronicles; 
but,  in  point  of  execution,  it  has  creat 
merit.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear; 
and  the  author  does  not  add  a  single  re- 
mark of  his  own.  This  way  of  writing 
history,  in  which  he  took  the  old  chroni- 
cles for  models,  as  hesays  in  his  preface,was 
something  new  in  France,  and  has  found 
imitators.  In  1836,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  tbe  French  academy  in  the  room 
of  De8^ze,and,  in  his  eulogy  on  bis  pred- 
ecessor; attacked  tbe  revolution.  He  is 
now  writing  a  hi^ory  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris. 

fiARBEKiKi  Vasb.  (See  Portland  Faue.) 

Bark.    (See  Plant) 

Barbi^-Marbois.    (See  Marbois.) 

BAmozzi.    (See  B<iroccio.) 

Barrow,  John,  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  secretary  of  the 
admiralty,  from  his  youth  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  geography,  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  From  1786  to 
179J  •  he  tauffht  astronomy  at  Greenwich. 
When  lord  Macarmey,  in  1792,  went  on 
his  fiimous  embassy  to  China,  he  took 
Mr.  Barrow  with  hmi  as  his  private  sec- 
retary, and  sir  George  Staunton  (q.  v.)  as 
secretary  of  legation.  These  gentlemen, 
ps  well  as  Macartney's  other  companions 
— Anderson,  Hoknes  and  Alexander — 
each  published,  in  a  separate  work,  an 
account  of  what  he  had  seen.  Barrow's 
IB  tlie  most  satisfactory.  He  describes, 
minutely,  Cochin-China,  whither  he  had 
cone,  WBile  the  other  memben  of  the  em- 
baasy  remained  with  the  Chinese  court  in 
the  Mantchoo  country.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  published,  in  1794, 
descriptions  of  various  sorts  of  pocket- 
apparatuses  of  mathematical  instruments, 
foK  which  he  had  already  collected  mate- 
rials during  his  residence  in  Oxford 
and  Greenwich.  The  fame  of  Mungo 
Park  (q.  v.)  excited  in  him  a  desire  to 
travel  in  Anica ;  and  he  wished  to  f>ene- 
trate  into  the  interior  of  this  continent 
'-&om  the  south.  He  travelled  throucfa 
the  desert  of  Karroo,  and  through  the 
mountain  chains  of  Zwartberg  and  Nieu- 
weldt,  and  at  last  aimed  at  tbe  viUa^  of 
Graaf-Reynet,  where  he  joined  a  mission 
to  some  Caffir^cbieft.  He  penetrated  to 
the  Sneuwberg,  and  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hottentots,  Cafires, 
and  tbe  wild  Bushmen.  Haying  returned 
to  Cape  Town,  he  went,  without  any  com- 
panion or  servant,  into  liie  territory  of 


Namaqua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
western  coast,  and  made  a  second  jour- 
ney into  the  country  of  the  Caifres.  His 
work — ^Account  of  Travels  into  tbe  Inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa  (London,  1601 — 4) 
—gives  a  new  view  of  Southern  Africa 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  remains,  together 
with  those  of  Lichtenstein  and  Thomp- 
son, the  safest  guide  for  travellere  in  that 
region.  In  18(h,  he  published  his  Obser- 
vations on  China,  which  excited  so  iniicJi 
interest  in  France  that  the  son  of  the  cel- 
ebrated orientalist  De  Guignes  wrote  a 
particular  treatise  on  it — Observations  tnr 
Us  Forages  de  Barrow  d  la  Chine,  Two 
years  after,  appeared  his  journey  to  Co- 
chin-China, to  which  is  added  an  account 
of  travels  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  Bushwanas,  in  1801—2,  die  fartliest 
point  to  which  any  European  had  pene- 
trated in  Africa  from  the  sooth.  Malte- 
Brun  translated  the  whole  into  French  in 
1807.  In  this  year,  Barrow  publisiied 
Memoira  of  lord  Macartney ;  but  these 
are  considered  to  be  much  biased  by 
personal  friendship.  The  most  elaborate 
work  which  he  has  published  is  his  His- 
torical Account  of  Voyaces  into  the  Arc- 
tic Regions  (London,  1818).  Having  been, 
for  a  number  of  years,  under-secretory  to 
the  admiralty,  he  has  been  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  advancement  of  goog- 
raphy  and  natural  history.  No  srieiitinc 
expedition,  for  about  twenty  years,  has 
been  undertaken  from  England  for  which 
he  has  not  made  the  plan,  or  selected  the 
persons,  or  prepared  Questions  to  deter- 
mine the  points  to  wnich  their  activity 
should  be  directed.  Vnrry,  Ross,  Buchan» 
Franklin,  Richardson,  &c.,  have  benefit- 
ed by  his  instructions.  He  is  a  member 
of  most  geographical  societies,  and  his 
corremondence  extends  over  the  globe. 
May  24, 1890,  he  proposed,  in  the  Ra- 
leigh travelled  club,  tne  foundation  of  a 
geographical  society,  such  as  had  already 
been  fonned  by  Malta- Brun,  Eyri^, 
&c.,  in  Palis,  and  by  Bitter  and  Berg- 
haus,  in  Berlin.  July  16,  the  society 
was  instituted ;  and  Barrow,  its  vice-presi- 
dent, is  the  soul  of  it 

Barth,  Jean.    (See  Baert) 

BARTH^CBTf  ANO  MiRT ;  two  French 
poets,  who  have  cooperated  in  their  pro- 
ductioBs,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcner. 
Both  were  bom  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  at  Marseilles,  llieir  educa- 
tion vras  almost  monastic.  The  authon 
of  Rome  h  Paris  learned  Greek  and  Lat- 
in in  the  school  of  the  &thera  of  the  on- 
Xory{piresderoratoirt),  In  their  fifteentli 
year,  when  they  left  this  school,  they 
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could  read  Homer  and  Vii|pl ;  but  Racine 
and  Voltaire  were  unknown  to  them. 
They  studied  with  zeal  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies in  their  education.  In  1823| 
shortly  before  the  campaign  in  Spain, 
they  went  to  the  capital.  The  pohtical 
struggle  had  ended  favorably  for  the  ul- 
tras ;  and  tlie  vanquished  revenged  them- 
selves by  speeches  ui  the  chambers,  and 
sarcastic  attacks  in  the  journals.  The  poet- 
ical twins  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
'  and  their  satire,  though  more  sportive  than 
bitter,  assailed  individuals  by  name.  The 
SidUntui^  EpUreS'Saiyres  surkdix'ntuvi' 
hne  SUcU  (1825),  addressed  to  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed, ambaseador  of  the  bey  of  Tu- 
nis, who  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X,  were  not  received  with  undi- 
vided applause.  They  long  sought  in 
vain  for  a  publisher ;  and  for  their  next 
satire,  Im  riU&iadty  they  were  ofllered 
only  100  francs.  They  therefore  printed 
it  at  their  own  expense,  and  sold  sixteen 
editions,  amounting  to  50,000  copies. 
From  1825  to  18SS,  appeared  Lu  Ji- 
suUu;  Rome  k Paris;  La  PeynmnHde; 
La  Corbiiriide ;  Lt  Congrh  aei  Minis' 
tres ;  Unc  Soir^  chez  Peyrannet ;  and  La 
Censure.  Four  davs  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Vill^le's  cabinet,  the  Adieux  aux 
Mimstres  appeared.  Under  Martignac 
the  satirists  found  little  matter  for  their 
lash.  Widi  J^apoUtm  en  EgypU  (1828), 
they  entered  a  new  field,  and  gave  to 
French  literature  the  most  successful 
poem  in  the  historical  style  which  it  yet 
possesses.  While  M^ry  made  a  journey 
to  Greece,  Baith^lemy  went  to  Vienna  to 
offer  this  poem  to  the  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  getting  access  to 
the  y ounff  duke.  Afler  his  return,  he  de- 
scribed tne  histoiT  of  this  unsuccessful 
attempt,  and  the  reelinn  which  agitated 
his  soul  when  he  saw  Sie  prince  in  the 
theatre,  in  his  poem  Le  FUs  ae  P Homme,  ou 
Souvenirs  de  Vlenne.  The  police  imme- 
diately laid  hands  on  it ;  but  an  edition, 
published  in  Brussels,  which  supplied 
some  passages  omitted  in  the  edition  of 
Paris,  got  into  circulation  before  the  legal 

Esation  of  the  poet  and  the  printer 
.  On  the  triaX  Barth^lemy  read  a 
se  in  verse,  in  which,  precisely  a 
vear  before  the  decisive  days  of  July,  1830, 
he  says,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  that  four- 
teen years  of  tranquillity  had  given  stabil- 
ity to  the  monarchy,  and  that  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  tranquillized,  and  the  king  without 
suspicion. 

<hie  Ut  temt  iorU  duu^*  !  CitcytM  vacijiquttf 
nHa*  !  loin  dPtxdUr  au  tempitef  piMiques, 


TretmbUou,  priv^sd'appm,  kamd»,penSeute9, 
Ghi'S  par  la  centurt  ou  par  not  IwrUt, 
Nou9  trouoons  h  la  Jin  pour  wnfwe  rtfmgt 
Vn  arrtt  pour  aalcdre  et  pour  critique  unjugt. 

But  neither  his  harmonious  venes,  nor 
Merilhou's  eloquent  defence,  could  save 
the  poet:  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  1000  franca.  In  the  next  year,  he  and 
M^ry  published,  together,  another  satire, 
ffaterho  au  GhUrca  Bourmont,  and  Bar- 
th^lemy  alone  produced  a  less  spirited 
Satire  Politique,  Both  took  an  active 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  L^bisur- 
redion^  a  triumphal  song,  was  finished 
within  a  few  days  after.  Bartii^lemy  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  new  govern- 
ment, which,  however,  be  soon  gave  up, 
as  subjecting  him  to  unpleasant  restraint. 
His  latest  poems  are  Douze  Joumies  de  la 
RivoluUonf  which  have  appeared  in  num- 
bers, since  March,  1832.  The  Twelve 
Days  begin  with  June  20, 1789  (the  oath 
in  xhe  tennis  court  at  VersaiUesl  and  end 
with  the  18th  of  Brumaire.  The  poem 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  is  entitled 
Le  Peuple-RoL  The  periodical  JVi^m^ns, 
which  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion, came  to  an  end  on  April  1, 1832; 
and  Barth^lemy  returned  to  Marseilles 
The  MnUsis  was  written  in  verse,  gen- 
erally of  a  satirical  character,  and  treated 
of  the  persons  and  events  of  the  time. 
M^ry  is  now  a  librarian  in  Marseilles.  He 
assisted  his  fiiend  in  editing  tlie  J>/hn4sis. 
M^iy  has  written  two  novels — Le  Bonnet 
Vert  (which  reminds  the  reader  of  Victor 
Huso's  Dernier  Jours  d*un  Condamni),  and 
L'Assassinat  (Paris,  1832),  a  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  the  royalist  reaction  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  1815.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  both  has  lately  been 
published  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
(Eumres  de  Barihdemy  et  Miry,  with  an 
introduction  by  Reybaud.  The  portraits 
in  this  edition  are  miserable. 

Basar.    (See  Bazar.) 

Bass-Wood.    (See  lAme.) 

Bath,  Earl  of.  (See  Pufteney,  WU- 
Zuun.) 

Bath  Metai»    (See  Copper.) 
.    Bat.    (See  Laurd.) 

Baynham,  William,  suraeon,  son  of 
doctor  John  Baynham,  of  Caroline  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  was  bom  in  December,  1749. 
To  complete  his  education,  he  went  to 
London,  in  1769,  where  he  entered  as 
a  student  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
soon  acquired  great  proficiency  in  both 
these  deiiartmentB.    In  1772;  he  vras  em- 
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ayod,  by  the  professor  of  anatomy  at 
mbndge,  to  dissect  and  prepnre  the  sub- 
jects ibr  nis  lectures,  and  continued  to  as- 
sist him  in  this  manner  for  several  winters, 
practisiDg,  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  very  profitably,  at  Margate.    He 
afterwards  returned  to  London,  and  be- 
came assistant  demonstrator  to  Mr.  Else, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Sl  Thomas's 
hospitai.     June  7,  1781,  Mr.  Baynhara 
was  made  a  member  of  the  company  of 
surgeons  of  London  (which  is  to  the  sur- 
geon what  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  physic 
is  to  the  physician),  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  surgery  in  that  city,  in  which 
tie  continued  for  severalyears.    Having 
resided  sixteen  years  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  and  setded 
in  Essex,  where  he  acquired  extensive 
reputation,  and  was  often  sent  for  to  the 
Ivge  towns,  and  sometimes  even  into 
other  slates.    There  is  scarcety  any  diffi- 
cult operation  in  surgery  which  he  did 
not  perform,  and  with  almost  invariable 
success.    As  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Baynham 
luid  probably  no  superior ;  as  an  anatomist, 
he  certainly  was  unsurpassed.    He  like- 
wise obtained  great  eminence  as  a  physi- 
cian.   Mliilst  in  Britain,  he  was,  unques- 
tionably the  best  practical  anatomist  there, 
being  unrivalled  in  the  dissecting-room. 
He  continued  practisiug  in  Essex  coun^ 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
8ih  of  December,  1814,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
yearof  hisaffe. 

Bear  and  Bull.  (See  the  article  &ockr 
Exchange,) 
BsxcH  Dkop.  (See  Ccmcer  Rtud,) 
BxHKMOTH.  (See  IKnpopotamtu.) 
BELGimf,  SINCE  1830.  When  we  re- 
ferred from  the  article  Mthaiands  to  the 
article  Bdgium^  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
concluding  vomme,  we  hoped  to  be  able 
to  give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  Holland  and  this 
new  kingdom;  but  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  powers  are  not  yet  adjust- 
ed. As  the  Belgic  revolution,  however, 
is  an  event  of  great  interest,  and  by  many 
but  imperfectly  understood,  we  shall  now 
rive  an  account  of  it  down  to  the  latest 
mformation  received.  The  statements, 
as  far  as  to  March,  1832,  are  taken  from 
the  article  Be^um,  in  the  new  supple- 
ment to  the  German  Converstxtuma-Lexi- 
bm  (Conversations  Lexicon  of  the  latest 
Events  and  Literature,  Leipsic,  1832); 
and  the  degree  of  confidence  which  they 
deserve  must  depend  on  the  degree  of 
fidelity  with  which  that  article  is  drawn  up. 
If,  at  some  future  period,  a  supplement  to 
this  work  should  be  published,  more  in- 


formation will  be  given  under  the  heads 
A'eUurkmdSy  Leopotd,  King  of  Bdgivartj 
and  London  C&nfermces.  It  is  one 
of  the  striking  events  of  an  ace  of  a 
most  peculiar  character,  that  while  an 
oppressed  people  on  the  Vistula,  whicb, 
from  the  beginninff  of  modem  Euro- 
pean history,  had  formed  a  distinct  na- 
tion, was  suffered  to  be  ground  to  the 
dust  in  its  struggle  to  regain  the  in- 
dependence which  force  and  fraud  had 
wTung  firom  it — it  is  strange,  we  say,  that, 
while  such  a  people  was  sinking,  unaid- 
ed, like  a  hero  covered  with  wounds,  yet 
sword  in  hand,  agafnst  the  universal  feel- 
ing and  interest  of  Europe,  and  against 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice^ 
—at  this  verv  time,  a  population  on  the 
Mouse  and  Scheldt,  which  had  no  pecu- 
liar histoiy  or  lan^age,  which  never 
formed  a  cfistinct  nation,  and  had  nothing: 
in  its  nattu^  situation  to  give  it  such  a 
character,  which  had  been  prospering^ 
under  a  constitutional  government  and  » 
conscientious  king,  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state ;  and,  in  the 
ftce  of  the  fundamental  treaties  of  the 
European  powers,  from  the  fear  of  a  gen- 
eral war,  Belnum,  a  district  orifftnallr 
belonging  to  Germany,  then  united  with 
the  rest  m  the  Netherrends  and  vrith  Bur- 
gundy, afterwards  separated  fix>m  then» 
and  belonging  to  Spam,  then  to  France^ 
Austria  and  Holland,  at  lensth,  for  a 
few  years,  to  France  alone,  and,  at  last,  ta 
Holland  alone,  after  having  invariably 
beei^  the  prey  of  foreisn  arms,  and  ac- 
quired, through  French  conquests,  th& 
German  province  of  liege  (q.  v.),  has,  at 
len^b,  become,  in  conseauence  of  a  rev- 
olution, and  by  means  or  sixty  and  more 
protocols  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  th» 
nve  great  powers  of  Europe,  a  separate' 
state ;  and  the  Letto-Gennanic,  Wallonic^ 
Flemish,  German,  Dutch  and  French 
population,  which  is  as  heterogeneous  as 
Its  dialects,  its  laws,  and  its  successive 
rulers,  has  received  a  separate  constitu- 
tion, a  German  kinj^,  and  the  guarantee 
of  French  protection.  It  is  promised 
perpetual  peace  or  neutrality^  while  war 
hangs  over  it  like  the  suspended  sword  of 
Damocles.  This  independence — if  such 
it  may  be  called — ^is  burthened  with  an  old 
and  new  public  debt,  and  a  deficit  in  the 
very  cradle  of  its  national  existence,  and 
has  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the 
mart  of  its  industry,  and  its  channels  of 
export.  This  state  of  things  is  the  result 
of  powerful  causes,  at  work  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  aided  by  the  total  differ- 
ence of  the  Dutch  and  W  Belgians^  ami 
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is  supported  by  one  half  of  Europe,  while 
the  other  u  decidedly  hoetiie  to  it,  thoukh 
not  yet  prepared  to  roanifesi  their  incli- 
natioD.  It  has  been,  also,  repeatedly  aa- 
aerted  from  Belgium  itaelf,  that  more  than 
half  of  die  four  milliona  of  Belgians  bit- 
terly regret  the  separation  from  Holland. 
Before  we  describe  the  events  which  led 
to  the  present  result,  we  must  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  former  position  of 
Belgium,  with  regard  to  Holland.-  The 
Southern  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  and 
the  Northern  Netherlands,  or  Holland, 
were  united  into  one  political  body  bv  the 
congress  of  Vienna  (q.  v.),  in  1814  and 
1815,  with  the  view  of  giving  Germany 
more  securitv  against  France,  and  in  con- 
sideration or  the  union  which  had  for- 
merly existed  between  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands ;  perhaps,  also,  in  some 
measure,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
both  parties.  The  consent  of  the  South- 
ern Netherlands  was  not  asked:  the 
great  powers  disposed  of  them  as  of  oth- 
er conquered  provinces  and  disoicts. 
But  there  are  hardly  two  nations  of  Eu- 
rope more  unlike  than  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Netherlands  and  of  noUand — 
in  religion,  language,  manners,  domestic 
customs,  and  interests.  Politicians,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  both  parties, 
and  well  disposed  towards  them,  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  their  union,  bat  to  no 
purpose.*  England  was  decidedly  m  fii- 
vor  of  it.  Four  millions  of  Catholics, 
chiefly  employed  in  sericulture  and  man- 
ufactures, were  united  with  two  millioos 
of  Calviiiisla,  in  the  Dutch  sense  of  the 
word,  essentially  commercial  in  their  puiv 
suits  and  dispositions,  speaking  a  different 
language,  and  one  wnich  bad  always 
been  disagreeable  to  the  Belgians.  They 
were  to  mtve  one  constitution,  one  legis- 
lature, one  executive.  But  the  asricul- 
tural  and  manu&cturing  interests  of  Bel- 
^um  were  so  opposed  to  the  commercial 
mterests  of  the  Dutch,  that  measures  high- 
ly acceptable  to  the  one  were  often  odious 
to  the  other.  Yet  this  diversity  of  inter- 
est seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  so 
great  a  cause  of  disagreement  as  the  dif- 
ference of  language,  reli^pon  and  charac- 
ter. The  proud  and  nch  Belgians,  in 
language   and  manners  resembling  the 

*  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  Rome,  who  was 
well  acquaioied  with  the  country  and  people, 
having  tived  some  time  there  in  the  service  of  the 
Pnissian  government,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
two  portions,  if  united  at  all  under  one  king,  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  separate  constitutions  and  legis- 
atures,  like  Norway  and  Sweden.  As  early  as 
18S1,  we  heard  hin  predict  a  violent  separa- 


French,  though  fiir  behind  them  in  eohi- 
vation,  at  the  same  time  dependent  upon 
a  jealous  and  blind  Catholic  clergy,  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  all  innovations,  particu- 
larly when  proceeding  from  two  nullions 
of  Dutch,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  king  WiUiaro  and  his  minis- 
ter^ for  blending  the  two  discordant  mass- 
es into  one,  b^  making  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage general  in  the  country,  and  the  offi- 
cial lai^age.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Mgians  would  wUlmgly  suffer 
this,  as  the  language  of  a  man  is  bis  very 
being;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
natural  that  the  government  should  wish 
to  introduce  more  uniformity  and  strong 
er  national  ties;  and  they  could  hardly  m 
expected  to  make  the  French  the  com- 
mon language,  as  the  Dutch  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  nation,  from  idiom  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  country  came,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  and  fflorious  hjstoij— 
not  to  mention  that  the  Kin^  bimaelf  is  a 
native  Dutchman.  The  king,  however, 
revoked  the  decrees  which  had  given 
such  offiinoe  to  the  Belgians,!  and  even 

t  Though  it  mi^  be  supposed  self-«vi(leat  that 
language  and  religion  must  oe  the  dearest  pouts 
sions  of  every  man,  we  find  so  many  attempts,  is 
history,  on  the  part  of  governments,  to  make  no- 
lent  changes  in  these  particulars,  that  we  feel  ia- 
duced  to  translate  a  passage  of  a  rainisteflia]  de- 
cree in  Pnissia,  of  Dec.  S3,  1822,  dictated  bj  a 
soifit  of  true  wisdom.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Prussian  Popular  School  Systesi 
(vol.  iii,  Berlin,  1826).  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  mention  that  the  Prussian  gOTenuneni 
takes  care  to  Germanize,  as  rapidly  as  raaaon  wiB 
permit,  those  districts  which  speak  laiij|[u^g«9that 
either  never  arrived  at  any  literary  cvluvatioa,  or 
are  now  spoken  only  by  small  communities,  sod, 
therefore,  serve  only  as  barriers  to  the  spread  and 
progress  of  civilization.  And,  in  so  doing,  they 
act  wisely.  If  a  small  community  speaks  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  the  surroundm^  people,  and 
thus  separates  itself  from  the  great  current  of  civ- 
ilization,  while  it  is  incapable  of  having  a  litera- 
ture and  intellectual  developcment  of  its  own,  as 
was  the  case  with  dome  Bohemian  communities, 
but  a  short  time  since,  in  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, they  are  liable,  as  many  remarkable  in- 
stances show,  to  suflfer  a  complete  mental  stagna- 
tion. The  passage  of  the  decree  of  the  Prussian 
minister  of  instruction  is  this  >— '^  As  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  German  language,  it  is  first  neces* 
sary  that  we  perceive  clearly  what  we  wish,  cr 
should  wish,  in  this  respect,  namely,  whether  only 
to  diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  German  amon^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces,  or  to  Ger- 
manize the  whole  people  by  degrees,  indeed,  and 
imperceptibly,  vet,  nevertheless,  as  completely  as 
possible.  In  the  opinion  of  thn  department,  the 
first  only  is  necessary,  advisable  ana  practicable, 
the  second  injudicious  and  impracticable.  In  or- 
der to  be  a  rood  subject,  and  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  institutions  of  the  state,  it  is,  in- 
deed, desirable  and  necessary  for  the  Poles  that 
they  should  understand  the  language  of  the  king 
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decreed  the  AboKtioD  of  the  phOoeoph- 
ieal  college  at  Louyain— «ii  nwtitiition 
founded  with  the  beet  intentiojQe,  but 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  majority  of 
the  Cathoric  clergy  of  Belgium,  who 
thought  the  light  of  science  incompati* 
ble  with  the  objects  at  what  they  aimed. 
But  this  measure  did  not  satisiy  the  Bel- 
nans  :  the  neat  body  of  them  hated  the 
Dutch  as  Proteaiants,  while  those  who 
did  not  care  for  religious  distinctions  were 
equally  hostile,  because  the  Dutch,  as 
they  thought,  were  preferred  to  them. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  modem  party 
of  liberals,  and  the  uhra-Catholic  party 
(which  had  abeady  successfiillv  opposed 
the  reforms  of  Joseph  II),  united— stranffe 
as  it  may  seem — in  order  to  oppose  the 
Dutch  Protestant  government,  as  they 
called  it  ^thou|^h  no  Catholic  was  ever 
molested  m  his  religious  rights),  in  the 
chambers,  periodicaJs,  and  by  petitions, 
widi  a  mingled  spirit  of  republicanism 
and  uhramontanism ;  so  that  foreign  ob- 
servers were  often  struck  with  the  tone 
of  their  newspapers  as  singularly  incon- 
sistent The  feelinff  of  grievances  now 
outwei^ed  by  far  the  consciousness  of 
advantages  secured  to  the  Belgians  by  the 
act  of  union.  One  great  complaint  had 
always  been  that  the  Belgian  deputies 
oriffinally  had  actually  rejected  the  consti- 
tution, which  ^ve  to  the  Dutch  provinces, 
though  much  mferior  in  area  and  popu- 
lation, an  equal  number  of  represenui- 
tives  in  the  states-general  with  the  Belffi- 
ans,  for  which  reason  the  majority  of  the 
Belgian  notables  rejected  it;  but,  as  the 
votes  of  the  memliers  not  present  were 
counted  as  ayes,  the  new  constitution  was, 
nevertheless,  declared  to  have  been  adopt- 

dom  and  roverament,  and  be  able  to  make  tbem- 
selvei  unaerstood  in  the  same ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  they  should,  therefore,  give  up  their 
national  tongue,  or  treat  it  as  secondary.  The 
knowledge  of  two  languages  is  not  a  disadvan- 
tage, but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  as 
an  advantage,  as  it  is  generally  connected  with 
greater  versatility  of  the  mental  powers,  and  a 
readier  power  of  perception.  But,  even  if  it 
should  be  considered  desirable  to  limit,  by 
degrees,  the  use  of  the  Polish  language,  and 
thus  to  denationalize  the  people,  yet  every 
open  step  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  laii- 
.^      .     ...  .     ^  feat   the   object. 

ce   of  a  nation 


ffuace  would  only  tend  to  aefeat  the  object. 
Wttn  the  religion  and  language  of  a  nation 
an  their  feelings  and  thou^ts  are  interwoven. 
A  government  which  acknowledges,  values  and 
protects  these,  may  be  sure  to  nm  the  hearts  of 
Its  subjects;  but  one  which  sligfau  or  attacks 
thm,  emMtters  or  dishonors  the  people,  and 
makes  diilojral^and  bad  tnbjeeu.  But  tboae  who 
may  think  that  it  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
eivuization  of  the  Polish  nation  to  be  Germanized, 
•t  least  in  language^  are  greatly  nittaken.  The  col' 


ed.  This  was  the  first  ostensible  cause 
of  the  discontent  of  the  Belgians,  which 
continually  increased.  Hence  the  Belgic 
opposition  waged  a  continual  war  acaiust 
the  administration,  perhaps  so  much  the 
more  violent  as  they  had  been  obliged  to 
observe  a  deathlike  silence  under  Napo- 
leon's government.  The  liberals,  unituicr 
with  the  ultramontane  party,  demanded, 
under  pretext  of  freedom  of  education, 
the  continuation  or  restoration  of  tlie 
Catholic  collejpes,  yet  on  the  old  Jesuitical 
plan,  for  which  reason  the  clergy,  who 
were  highly  influential  with  the  lower 
classes,  joined  with  the  liberals  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  juries, 
and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  Laws 
ha4  been  passed,  respecting  the  schools, 
which  limited  the  right  of  instruction,  so 
that  the  government  could  exercise  a  su- 
pervision as  to  the  competency  of  the 
teachers.  The  clergy  hated  this  restric* 
tion,as  it  deprived  them  of  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  direction ;  so  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Belgium  demanded  for  the  peo- 
ple the  same  thinff  which  it  denied,  at 
that  very  time,  to  the  liberals  in  France. 
The  opposition  had  become  so  violent, 
and  not  unfinequently,  as  respected  the 
tone  of  the  newspapers,  so  revolutionar}', 
that  the  government  thought  itself  oblig- 
ed, towards  the  end  of  1829,  to  resolve 
upKin  a  firm  resistance,  having  tried  in 
vain  to  allay  the  spirit  of  opposition  by 
various  concessions.  Those  ofiicers  who, 
in  the  house  of  deputies,  had  voted 
against  the  budget,  lost  their  offices  and 
pensions ;  and  a  prosecution  for  treason  was 
undertaken  on  the  ground  of  De  Potter's 
private  correspondence.  During  the  next 
session  of  the  states-general,  964  petitions 

tivation  of  an  individual  and  of  a  nation  can  only 
be  effected  through  the  vernacular  tongue.  The 
language  in  which  a  man  thinks^  is  the  most  prop- 
er and  powerful  element  of  his  improvement :  he 
may  have  learned  a  great  deal  ra  foreign  lan- 
ruages ;  but  that  which  he  actually  knows  and  un- 
derstands, he  knows  and  understands  only  in  one 
language,  namely,  in  that  in  which  he  thinks,  there- 
fore geaerBWy  in  his  vernacular  tongue.  To  take 
from  htm  this,  and  to  force  upon  him  anoth- 
er, would  be  a  preposterous  mooe  of  promoting 
the  improvement  even  of  an  indivioualj  how 
much  more  unsuitable  is  it  to  be  applied  to 
a  whole  nation!  even  if  the  latter  hao  not  so 
rich,  independently  developed  and  rrammatically 
p«riect  a  laiwuage  as  the  Polish.  W  it  is  truly  de- 
sirable to  aid  in  tne  cultivation  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion, this  will  always  be  done  most  certainly  by 
means  of  their  own  language  3  and  the  interest 
of  government  will  be  suflScientlv  provided  for  if 
the  German  language  is  introoueed  into  every 
PoKsh  school  aa  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  care  is  taken  that  children  are  well  versed  io 
it  before  they  leave  the  school " 
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reiDaised  uiuKHiced;  and  the  new  law 
of  the  preflB,  having  undercoue  a  slj#A 
modification,  was  adopted,  May  21, 1^0. 
(See  AmUher  fVofrd  on  iht  Btifnan-Ihaek 
(futstian  (January,  1832,  Hanoburg,  by  a 
minister  of  etate,  in  Grerman),  intended  to 
prove  the  neceasity  of  separation;  alao 
count  Hogendorp's  S^panmon  dt  la  Hot" 
iande  etdela  Bdgiqiu,  of  Oct  22, 1890.) 
We  may  learn  the  grievances  of  the  Bel- 
gians from  the  a4dre8B  sent  in  by  the 
city  of  Mons.  It  contains  fifteen  of  them : 
1.  It  demands  the  responability  of  minis- 
ters, which,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  to  be  established  by  a  law.  2. 
Liberty  to  use,  in  legal  and  other  instru- 
ments, the  French  laitf  uage  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  S,  A  more  propor- 
tionate  distribution  of  offices  and  appoint- 
ments among  the  Belgians  and  Dutch. 
The  equality  desired  had  reference  to 
cabinet  offices,  and,  in  general,  those 
connected  with  the  higher  branches  of 
the  administration,  because,  as  to  the  offices 
in  the  provinces  and  communes,  there 
was  no  reason  for  complaint  But,  in 
October,  1830,  of  six  mmisters  actually 
in  possession  of  portrfeuUUaj  four  were 
Dutch  and  two  Belgians.  Also  the  chief 
places  in^the  various  departments,  partic- 
ularly those  of  war,  the  navy,  and  the 
finances,  were  generally  in  the  hands  of 
Dutchmen;  for  which  the  reason  given 
was  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  among  the  Belgians  quali- 
fied fi>r  those  offices,  owing  to  their  for- 
mer situation  under  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  which  few  Belgians  had  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  the  most  important  offices,  while 
the  Dutch  had  continued  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly under  their  own  officers ;  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  war  de- 
partment at  least,  the  Belgians  were  prob- 
ablv  capable  of  furnishing  as  well  quah- 
fied  officers  as  the  Dutch,  owing  to  their 
having  served  for  so  long  a  time  in  Napo- 
leon's army.  Some  writers  have  inferred 
the  contrary  from  the  deficiency  of  offi- 
cers among  the  Belgians  immediately 
after  their  revolution,  which  obliged  them 
to  take  French  officers ;  but  this  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fiict  that  most  of  the  higher 
officers  of  Belgian  extraction  remains  in 
the  Dutch  army.  As  to  the  professors  in 
the  Belgian  colleges,  it  was  natural  both 
that  the  government  should  invite  Ger- 
mans to  occupy  the  chairs,  and  that  the 
Belgians  should  dislike  this.  4.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  supreme  court  in  a  city 
IB  the  centre  or  the  kingdom.  The 
place  eventually  chosen  for  ttie  court  was 


the  Hague,  with  which  the  Belgians  were 
much  dissatisfied.    5.  The  introduction 
of  juries  in  criminal  cases,  in  trisJe  lor  po- 
litical oftences,  and  for  ofifencea  BgavnA 
the  liberw  of  the  press.     The  trial  by 
jury  had  been  abolished  in  1814 ;  and,  in 
the  states-ffeneial  of  1828,  it  had  been  re- 
iected,  as  nr  as  respected  criminal  cases, 
by  a  naajority  of  sixty-six  to  thir^-ooe ; 
and  in  trials  for  ofiences  against  the  press 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-Kven  to  forty  (tliese 
majorities  included'Belgians).  6w  A  revis- 
ion of  the  laws  respecting  the  press,  in  order 
to  brinff  them  into  accordance  with  article 
227  of  the  fitndamental  law.    It  seems 
that  a  nodtigation  of  the  fines  and  other 
punishments  for  abuses  of  the  press,  was 
demanded,  which  did  not,  however,  take 
place  until  March  21, 1829.    7.  A  law  for 
establishing  a  ^stem  of  education,  which 
thus  far  had  been  regulated  merely  by  or- 
dinances of  the  government  The  clergy, 
irritated    by  the   establishment    of  £e 
philosophical  college  at  Louvain,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  smalls  semi- 
naries dependent  upon  the  bishops,  had 
promoted  the  institution  of  a  number  of 
private  schools,  of  which,  however,  the 
greater  part  were  pretty  obviously  under 
the    influence   of  the  Jesuita      When, 
therefore,  these  were  also  closed  by  the 
government,  the  Catholics,  who  saw  in 
this  measure  only  a  political  movement 
of  the  Protestants,  demanded  the  removal 
of  restraints  on  instruction,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  liberals  made  com- 
mon cause  with  thenL  These  two  parties 
soon  became  united  also  on  all   other 
points,  thouffh  they  had  long  appeared  to  be 
irreconcilable  enemies.    8.  A  law  to  setde 
the  questions  of  competency  between  the 
courts  and  the  departments  of  the  adniio- 
istration.     9.    Diminution  of  the  taxes. 
Most  of  the  cities  complained  particularly 
of  the  tax  on  slaughtering.    Mons,  with 
23,000  inhabitants,  paid  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  this  tax  for  the  province  of  Hai- 
nault,  which  contained  570,000  inhab- 
itants.   The  flour  tax  was  also  a  subject 
of  much  complaint    It  was,  of  course, 
inuch  more  severe  in  Belgium,  an  a^ 
ricultural    and   manufiictunng   countiTi 
than  in  Holland,  which  depends  mainly 
on  commerce.    10  and  11.  The  better  ap- 
plication of  the  fund  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  which  was  empbyed  in 
making  advances  to  manufacturers.    The 
Belgians  wished  to  substitute  premiums 
on  exports.    Holland,  as  a  commercial 
state,  desired  fi-eedom  of  trade  and  low 
duties.    Belgium,  a  manufiicturinff  state, 
asked  for  high  duties  on  manuftctured 
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goodfl,  and  obtained  them;  from  which 
circamataiice  the  most  violent  contest  of 
the  IHiieh  and  Belgians  originated. 
Among  the  other  compudnts  are,  14  and 
15,  respecting  the  restrictions  on  the 
liberty  of  election,  which  were  also  dis- 
liked in  Holland,  and  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  country,  being  yerv  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  Bel- 
gium ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  eairesB 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  which, 
to  prevent  one  part  jfrom  giving  law  to 
the  other,  had  assigned  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  to  each  part ;  and  this 
the  more  readily  as  Holland  had  the 
{ptvater  population,  if  the  colonies  were 
mduded.  Whether  the  evils  of  which 
Belgium  complained  were  real  or  imagi- 
naiy,  it  certainly  increased  in  wealth  and 
population  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
connejLion  with  Holland,  which  is  par- 
ticukurly  tnie  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bnues, 
Oslend  and  Brussels.  When,  at  test, 
after  so  many  petitions,  the  royal  mes- 
sage of  December  11,  1629,  appeared, 
confirminff  the  system  of  administration 
hitherto  followed,  and  a  law  was  proposed 
against  the  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
the  animosity  rose  still  higher.  The  min- 
isters, narticularly  the  mmister  of  justice, 
Van  Maanen,  were  attacked,  with  fanat- 
ical ftiry,  bv  the  chief  organs  of  the  apos- 
tolic and  liberal  parties,  the  Courrier  de  la 
Maut  and  the  Cowrier  dt$  Pays-Bat^  the 
fbnner  of  which  recommended,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1629,  a  universal  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 
Political  societies  were  formed,  and  im- 
partial observers  pronounced  that  A  revo- 
lution was  at  hand.  Nothing  inflamed 
the  BeUnans,  at  that  time,  so  much  as  the 
trial  of  De  Potter,  the  editor  of  the  Oourner 
ik$  Pays-Baa^  and  his  fnends,  for  treason. 
De  Potter,  who  had  been,  until  1837,  a 
most  decided  anti- Catholic,  bad  now 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  union 
of  the  liberals  and  ultraroontanists.  He 
drew  up  a  plan  of  a  national  subscription 
for  the  patriots  who  shoukl  lose  their 
places  and  pensions,  or  who  had  lost 
them,  or  who  suffered  from  legal  prose- 
cutions. He  also  proposed  a  national  act 
of  union,  by  whicn  the  members  obliged 
themselves  to  resist  the  ^vemment  in 
every  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
law.  On  account  of  their  participation 
in  this  project,  De  Potter,  Tielemans, 
Baitels  and  De  Neve  were,  in  May, 
1830,  banished,  the  ftrrt  for  eight,  the 
second  and  third  for  seven,  and  the  last 
for  five  years.  De  Potter  now  wrote,  from 
Parifl^  to  the  king:  <<  Sve,  save  Belgium  ; 
there  is  yet  time/*  He  advised  him  to  sub- 
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stitute  for  his  ami-national  minislerB 
popular  men,  beloved  by  the  nation,  and 
responsible  to  it,  who  would  give  up  the 
clumsy  and  unjust  mrstem  so  long  follow- 
ed. The  kin|[  could  do  nothing.  What 
De  Potter  advised, the  Dutch  and  Van  Maa- 
nen reiected.  libry  Bagnano,  in  a  min- 
isterial paper  (Lt  Mtftonii/),  declared  that 
the  malcontents  ought  to  be  muzzled  like 
dogs,  and  receive  the  discipline  of  the 
whip.  Affiiirs  stood  thus,  when  the  news 
of  the  French  revolution  arrived  in  Bel- 
gium. One  dynastv  had  been  over- 
turned, and  another  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne,  by  the  people  of  Paris.  Brus- 
sels, always  ready  to  imitate  Paris,  caught 
the  same  spirit  The  twenty-fourth  of 
August,  1830,  the  birth*day  of  the  king, 
was  to  have  been  celebrated  by  fire- works 
and  an  illumination.  Beth  were  omit- 
ted. But,  on  the  twenty-fiflh,  the  opera 
of  Manmdelh,  so  long,  with  other  lib- 
eral pieces,  excluded  from  the  stage,  was 
performed.  This  was  the  torch  which 
lighted  the  flame.  After  the  play,  a  mob 
hurried  to  the  oflice  of  the  Mdwnal  and 
to  the  house  of  Libry  Bagnano.  Everv 
thing  was  demolished.  Another  moo 
seizeid  upon  the  arms  in  the  woikahop 
of  an  armorer.  The  palace  of  justice, 
the  hotel  of  Van  Maanen,  and  the  house 
of  the  director  of  police,  De  Knyff,  were 
more  or  less  mjured.  The  commandant 
of  Brussels  and  the  gendanms  -  could 
efllect  nothing:  the  garrison  took  up  arms ; 
but  the  mob  became  more  ana  more 
furious,  and  the  palace  of  the  minister 
Van  Maanen  was  at  last  set  on  fire. 
When  the  day  broke,  the  troops  fired. 
Many  of  the  people  fell ;  but  the  riot  con- 
tinued. Many  houses  and  nianufiictories 
in  the  environs  were  burned  or  demolish- 
ed. Some  of  the  bwrgheni  now  hastened 
to  the  mayor,  and  demanded  arms  and 
the  removal  of  tfie  troops,  with  promises 
to  pacify  the  j^eople  if  their  demands  were 
granted.  Hut  they  were  too  weak  to 
effect  this.  The  |X)pulace  also  called  for 
arms,  apd,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  droops  of  tiie  line,  forced  the  arsenal. 
Th^  burghers  entered  with  them  :  every 
one  armed  himself.  Amidst  this  confu- 
^on,  a  national  or  civic  guard  was  or- 
ganized, and  towards  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  placards  were  posted  up,  de- 
claring that  tne  troops  had  retired  to  the 
banraoLS,  and  that  the  flour  tax  was  abol- 
ished. During  the  following  days,  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth,  the 
civic  guards,  who  had  chosen  baron 
Emanuel  van  der  Linden-Hoogvorst  their 
oonunander,  succeeded  in  restoring  peace, 
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and  pRveflCiDg  the  co Mwiwi  offatlMr 

ootngM.  Oo  the  twaoj-^ewenth^  bow- 
ever,  the  royal  arms  weie  tom  down. 
Tbe  rojal  troop0  contented  tfaemMhrea 
widi  govting  tbe  royal  palace.  Hie 
Brabant  flag  now  floated  over  Bmfln> 
and  a  oocieij  of  bar|dxn  waa  formed, 
which  elecied  baroa  <ie  Secoa,  member 
of  the  saftea-genaral,  preaideDt,  and  Syl- 
vian van  de  Weyer  ieereiary.  The  m- 
fonedion  of  Brumela  produced  amilar 
ezploaiona  of  popular  hatred  in  other 
eitieiof  the  Sontfaera  Netherlanda;  but 
here,  alfor-at  I^^ge,  Mons,  Loovain, 
Brogea,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Venriera,  &«^ 
—the  barghers  aoon  aimed  themaeltea, 
reertabUthed  order,  and  Ibrmed  eommit- 
teas  of  mfery.  In  tbe  mean  time,  many 
nano&etonea  were  homed,  machinea 
deroolkhed,  houaea  plimdered,  oaiticii- 
lariy  thoaeofthetax-gathererB  and  public 
ofliceia,  and  the  fiontier  hmnnu.  The 
royal  arma  were  evenr  where  broken, 
aiid  it  was  auppoaed  by  many,  that  a 
French  party  waa  active  in  keepmg  the 
inaurrectioiiary  spirit  alive,  to  gain  sup- 
port ior  the  recent  changea  in  FVanoe. 
Tbe  commander  of  tbe  royal  troopa, 
inaior-geoeral  count  William  de  Bylandt, 
had  df^lared,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
vention with  the  commander  of  the  civic 
guards,  baron  van  der  linden-UoogvorBt 
(on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August),  that  the 
troops  expected  in  Brussels  ^oukl  not  en- 
ter the  cttjr  while  peace  and  order  could 
be  mainlauied  bv  the  burghers  tbemselvea 
Foity-fiMir  burghera  of  Brussels  now  chose 
a  committee  (consisting  of  Joseph  van 
Hoogvorst,  member  of  the  states-genoal, 
count  Felix  de  Merode,  tbe  counsellor 
Gendebiea,  Frederic  de  Secus  and  Pal- 
maert),  without  consulting  the  covemor 
or  the  regency,  to  present  an  address  to 
the  king,  askina  for  a  r«dres  of  grievacoes 
in  genera],  and  for  tbe  convocauon  of  the 
states-general.  The  committee  of  safety 
of  Liege  also  sent  a  depumtion  to  tbe 
Hague,  and  published  its  address  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  den«nding  a 
total  change  in  the  administration,  the 
<ii8mission  of  the  ministers,  the  rec&ll  of 
the  message  of  December  11,  the  esub- 
lislunent  of  tlie  jury,  the  responmbility  of 
ministers,  tbe  free  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  all  public  transactions,  &c.  The 
same  demands  were  made  by  Mons, 
Louvain,  Toumay,  Charleroi,  Audenanle, 
Verviers,  Huy,  Gramniont,  Ath,  &c. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  Brussels,  the  king  had  summon- 
ed the  states-general  to  meet,  September 
13,  at  the  Hague,  by  an  edict  of  Augu^ 


3L    Hetoldlha] 
hehaddwaolerKfaltoi 
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the  coonnand  of  the  king^  aoB%  tbe  prince 
of  OrsB^  and  prince  Frederic.  The 
former  invited  the  eommaDdar  of  the 
civic  guards  of  1 
at  the  castle  of  Lseken. 
Hoogvont  repaired  thither  (Aogost  31) 
with  a  committee,  aod  requested  tbe 
prineeslo  eater  Brasaeb  with  them,  and 
without  an  eaoort  But  the  demand  of 
the  princes  that  all  illegal  ensigBB  and 
eockades  should  be  renwved,  rwainl  so 
much  excitement  in  Brasaeb  that  tbe 
people  faarrieadoed  the  gatea  and  chief 


and  the  advice  of  the  mmistar  Gobbd- 
acbn^,  induced  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
make  a  promise  to  enter  the  cttj  at  tfie 
beadofhisstaffi  The  deputies  ^arutied 
the  asfety  of  his  penon,  and  the  civic  guard 
went  to  meet  bun.  The  entry  waa  made 
on  September  1.  The  prince  waaobliged, 
by  tbe  clamors  of  the  populaoe,  to  go 
first  to  the  town-house,  and  thence,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  tbe  palace,  where  be 
issued  a  proclamation,  thanking  tbe  burgh- 
en  for  tbe  restoration  of  order,  and 
summoning  a  deputation  for  tbe  next  day, 
in  order  to  confer  upon  Anther  measuies. 
Tbe  next  day,  the  answer  of  tbe  king  to 
the  deputation  to  the  Hague  waa  nnde 
known  in  Brussels  by  placards;  but  tbe 
people  were  so  exasperated  that  they 
burned  the  royal  answer,  and  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  finom  attacking  the 
palace.  The  consultation  «of  tbe  prince 
with  the  Brussels  deputation,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  was  the  duke  of  Ureel,  and 
with  a  deputation  from  Lie|pe,  resnhed  in 
the  conclusion  that  an  entue  separation 
of  the  government  of  Belgium  fix>m  that 
of  Holland  was  tbe  only  means  of  re- 
storing quiet  The  prince'consented  to  lay 
this  demand  before  the  king,  on  condition 
that  the  Belgians  would  promise,  in  such  a 
case,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  house  of  Or- 
ange, to  which  the  Belgian  deputies  assent- 
ed with  enthusiasm.  The  prince  now 
dismissed  the  committee,  and  went  to  tbe 
Hague.  The  troops  left  Brussels,  and 
tbe  Belaian  flag  waved  upon  tbe  palaces 
of  the  Una,  the  princes  and  the  statea- 
general.     Prince  Frederic  had  also  de- 
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dflured  to  the  workmeo  at  Ia«ge,  who  had 
taken  the  araenal  od  the  second  of  &ej^ 
tember,  that  no   troops   should   march 
mi^ainat  them.     The  dismission  of  the 
minister  of  justice,  Yan  Maanen,  at  his 
omm  recjiuest,  was  Ukewise  made  known. 
m&e  pnnce  of  Orange  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  September  4,  vniere  it  was  already 
known  that  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam 
also  intended  to  request  of  the  kinf  the 
separation   of  the   government   of  the 
Northern  Netherlaniu  from  that  of  Bel- 
gium.   But  the  votes  on  this  question 
"v^ere  divided  in  several  cities  of  oelgium, 
pcoticularly  in  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  which 
(September  8)  sent  addresses  to  the  king, 
remonstrating  against  the  separation.   & 
early  as  August  28,  the  opinion  of  the 
commercial  community  of  Antwerp  was 
decidedly  pronounced.    **  We  have,'*  said 
they,  ''seen,  from  the  events  in  Bruasels, 
cheir  deplorable  consequences,  and  the 
excesses  which  have  accompanied  this 
insurrection,  that  the  lowest  class  only 
had  taken  part  in  them.    We  desire  an 
opposition  which  defends  law  and  liberty ; 
but  we  reject  with  horror  those  who  speak 
with  the  torch  in  their  hands.    These  ter- 
rible and  bloody  excesses  areu  as  Mirabeau 
says,  the  funeral  pile  of  liberty.^    The 
proclamadon  of  the  king  (September  5| 
declared,  therelbreu  that  the  wishes  and 
rifdits  of  all  should  be  weighed  and  de- 
cided upon,  in  the  regular  and  lef;al  way, 
by  the  states-general.    In  Belgmm,  all 
the  cities  and  towns  now  armed,  as  if  for 
war:  great  numbers  of  people  flocked 
into  Brussels;   and  a  body  of  excited 
liegjers,  who  entered  this  city  (September 
7)  with  cannon,  endangered  its  tranquilli- 
ty. The  burghers  now  warmly  demanded 
separation,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  prince 
Frederic  at  Vilvorde ;  but,  as  the  prince 
referred  to  the  constitution  sworn  to  by 
the  king,  the  impatience  of  the  peopfe 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  civic  guards  and  the 
members  of  the  states-general  present, 
assembled  in  the  town-house,  considered 
it  expedient  to  nominate  a  committee  of 
saleQr,  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of 
the  dynasty,  and  secure  the  separation 
of  the  south  fiooh  the  north,   and  the 
interests   of   commerce    and    industry. 
This  committee  was  nominated,  Septem- 
ber 11,  by  the  regency,  and  consisted  of 
the  counsellor  Gendebien,  the  ex-ma^or 
of  Brussels,  Rouppe,  count  Felix  de  He- 
rode,  the  counsellor  Sylvian  van  de  Weyer, 
the  duke  of  Uisel,  Ferdinand  Mecus,  the 
prince  de  Ligne,  Frederic  de  Secus ;  but 
the  two  last  declined  the  office.    As  the 


Belgic  deputies  now  met  with  the  other 
members  of  the  states-general  in  the 
Hague,  the  committee  of  safety  exhorted 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  to  await  calm- 
ly the  result  of  the  session,  and  ordered 
strangers  to  leave  the  city.  The  woil:- 
ing  classes  of  Brussels,  who  had  been  left 
without  employment,  were  promised  work. 
September  33,  the  kin^  opened  the  session 
of  the  states-general  m  the  Hague.  It 
was  provided  in  the  constitution,  that 
that  instrument  should  be  changed  only 
by  the  states-general.  The  kin|f,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  them  to  take  mto  con- 
sideration the  proposed  changes  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  great  divis- 
ions of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  national  institutions  was 
recognised,  by  the  lower  chamber,  by  a 
vote  of  fiflv  to  forty-four,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change  in  the  constitutional  re- 
lations of  the  two  divisions  of  the  state, 
by  a  vote  of  fifly-five  to  forty-three.  Both 
<luestions  were  decided  in  the  affirmative^ 
in  the  upper  chamber,  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
one  to  seven.  .  September  39,  the  states- 
general  declai-ed,  by  eighty-nine  votes 
against  nineteen,  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative seoaration  of  Belgium  firom  Hol- 
land, and  the  common  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Nassau.  October  1,  the  king  or- 
dered a  state  committee  to  draw  up  a  bill 
of  separation,  to  be  discussfvd  ana  sanc- 
tioned by  the  states-general.  But  the  Bel- 
gians would  not  wait  for  the  constimtional 
way  of  proceeding,  the  result  of  which 
vras  no  longer  doubtful.  The  populace 
gmned  the  ascendency  in  Brussels,  and 
fielgium  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a 
revolution  which  still  threatens  all  Europe. 
Under  the  pretext  that  Dutch  troops  might 
attack  the  city,  and  that  the  burghers  were  * 
too  irresolute,  the  populace,  instigated  by 
violent  and  fectious  individuals,  and  re- 
enforced  by  the  Liegers,  took  their  arms 
fiom  a  jpart  of  the  bunrhers.  The  pike- 
men  jomed  them.  The  committee  of 
safety  ordered  the  Liegers  to  leave  Brus- 
sels ;  but  a  new  insurrection  broke  out: 
the  coundy  people  made  conmion  cause 
with  the  populace ;  the  civic  guards  were 
obliged  to  yield ;  the  government  hitherto 
existing  was  abolished  (September  20); 
and  the  central  society  established  a  pop- 
ular administration,  at  the  head  of  wnich 
was  to  be  placed  De  Potter  (who  was  yet 
in  Paris)  and  De  Stassart,  to'  whom 
Van  Maanen,  Gendebien,  Riukem,  count 
d'Oultremont,  Felix  de  Merode,  and 
Van  de  Weyer,  were  added.  Thus  the 
French  and  the  republican  parties,  to* 
gether  with  the  ultramontamsts,  united 
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to  overturn  the  Protestant  fforemment 
and  the  monarchy.  It  seems  that  the 
dubUsts  from  policy,  and  the  armed 
populace  from  passion,  intended  to  effect 
a  formal  rupture  with  the  house  of  Nas- 
aau,  by  attacking  (particularly  on  Sept 
90)  the  advanced  poets  of  the  royal  troops 
stationed  at  Antwerp,  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Frederic.  That  part  of 
the  population  which  wished  only  the 
administrative  separation  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  had  ahpeady  be- 
come apprehensive  for  their  property  and 
the  puDuc  safety:  the  power  had  been 
taken  from  those  who  had  been  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition ;  and  the  wild  and 
violent  acts  t>f  the  clubs  threatened  to  in- 
volve Brusseb  and  the  rest  of  Bel^um  in 
a  common  anarchy.  To  avert  this  dan- 
ger, some  influential  barj^em  invited 
|Mrince  Frederic  to  lead  his  troops  into 
Brussels,  whose  tranouillity  was  disturbed 
by  a  small  number  or  violent  men,  most- 
Iv  strangers.  The  Belgian  deputies  at 
the  Hague,  anxious  for  their  property,  and 
disturbed  by  the  news  from  Brussels,  also 
called  upon  the  king  for  aid :  they  as- 
sured him  of  the  support  of  the  majority, 
because  eveiy  respectable  man  wished 
to  see  an  end  put  to  anarchy.  The  king, 
f^io  had  been  as  little  mdined  as  the 
prince  of  Onmge  to  an  armed  interfer- 
ence, yielded  to  these  representations. 
Count  de  Celleis  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution,  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon 
the  kinj;  to  adopt  this  measure.  Prince 
Frederic,  therefore,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion (Sept  21),  from  his  head-cHiarters  at 
Antwerp,  to  Uie  inhabitants  or  Brussels, 
in  which  he  says-— <<  The  national  troops 
will  enter  your  city  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  and  at  the  request  of  the  well-dis- 
posed burghers,  in  order  to  give  them  as- 
sistance and  protection.  ....  A  gen- 
erous oblivion  shall  cover  all  past  of- 
fonces  and  irregularities.  The  chief  per- 
petrators of  acts  too  criminal  to  deserve 
forgiveness,  the  strangers  who  have  abused 
your  hospitality  to  excite  disorder  among 

you,  shall  alone  be  subjected  to  trial 

The  armed  people  not  belonging  to  the 

city  shall  remm  home  unarmed 

The  colors  adopted  by  a  part  of  the  civic 
guard,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  must  be 

laid  aside Resistance  will  be  met 

by  force  of  arms."  This  proclamation 
became  the  signal  for  the  struggle. 
French  soldiers,  and  the  example  of  the 
victory  of  the  Parisians  in  July ;  the  con- 
fidence in  the  barricades,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  armed  people;  especially,  however, 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  the  iMd- 


en,  excluded  from    the  amneity,  fmamd 
themselves  placed,  as  well  as  the  order  to 
lay  saide  theureolorB,received  bjr  the  boil- 
ers themselves  with  indignatKHB,  eiceited 
a  determined  spirit  of  resistaDce.    Tlie 
amy  with  whicn  the  prince  left  Antwerp 
(Sept  21)  amounted  to  from  13  to  16^000 
men.     Tiie  troops  thought  that  tbej  bad 
merely  to  clear  the  city  of  a  few  factious 
revolutionists  and  strangers,  and  that  tiiey 
would  be  assisted  by  all  well-diapoaed 
burghers.  The  insurgents  advanced  (Sepc 
22^  to  meet  the  prince,  but,  after  eome 
skirmishing,  were  driven  back  into  the 
cinr.    Here,  Juan  van  Helen  (q.  v.),  and 
a  French  general  Mellinet,  had  the  noilita- 
ly  command.  In  the  ni^t  and  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  23d,  till  eleven  o'clock,  the  par- 
ties fought  for  the  possession  of  the  f^ttes 
of   Schaerbeck   and   Louvain.     Everr 
house  WBS  a  Mock-house :  fifom  aome  of 
them  boiling  water  and  oil  were  poured ; 
rockets  and  stones  were  thrown  upon  the 
troops,  which,  at  length,  at  five  d'dock  to 
the  evening,  reached  the  rojral  palace. 
On  the  next  day,  after  an  obstmate  strag- 
gle, the  Dutch  took  possession  of  die  other 
palaces,  of  the  gate  of  Louvain  and  Na- 
mur,  as  well  as  of  a  part  of  the  eoce 
magnificent  King's  street,  now  a  heap  (^ 
ruins,  and  of  the  park.    But  the  lower 
city  was  vet  to  be  cleared ;  and  the  strug- 
gle for  the  possession  of  the  upper  city 
was  continued  on  the  25th.    Volttnteers 
from  the  surrounding  villages  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  B^russels. 
The  prince  saw  that  submisaion  could 
not  be  expected,  and,  having  received  in- 
formation, at  his  head-quarters,  on  the 
26tb,  that  the  people  of  Liege  intended  to 
march  upon  his  rear,  diat  the  women  were 
taking  op  arms,  that  the  insurgents  had  re- 
covered some  important  pointa,and  that  the 
palace  of  the  kinff,  and  that  of  the  states- 
general,  were  in  flames,  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  marched  through  Mechlin  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  amved  Oct  2.    During 
these  four  days,  tvrelve  houses  on  the 
boulevards,  the  palace  of  prince  Frederic^ 
two  hotels  on  the  park,  and  other  houses  in 
various  streets,  had  been  burned  dovm  ;* 
but  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  the  Belgians 
did  not  exceed  165  killed,  and  311  wound- 
ed, while  the  loss  of  the  Dutch,  in  killed, 
prisoners,  wounded  and  deserters,  was 
above  4000.    After  this  victory,  the  in- 
surrection spread  with  incredible  rapidity. 

*  During  these  days,  the  Liegeoii,  under  Ro- 
sier and  other  volonteera,  destroyed  the  gveeier 
part  of  the  books  and  manuseripU  of  Van  Hnhbem, 
which  composed  one  of  the  nchest  prirate  Kbra* 
ries  in  Europe. 
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JMonBy    Ghent,    Ypres,    DendennoDde, 
fiouillcMi,  Meenen,  Namur,  Louyain,  Phi- 
lippeville,  Ath,  Marienboui|r«  Doomick, 
^lioD,  &<%,  feU,  without  resistance,  into 
Uie  hitnds  of  the  jnsuiventB,  who  consist- 
ed not  so  much  of  burghers  as  of  volunteers 
and  foreicneis.    Oct  6,  the  Dutch  garri- 
son also  toft  the  citadel  of  Liege.    De« 
Potter  had,  in  the  mean  time,  iMde  his 
entry  into  Brasseb,  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  proTisionarv  government,  had  put  him- 
selr  at  the  head  of  the  central  committee. 
The  piovisionary  government  now  de- 
dared,  Oct.  4,  that  ^the  provinces  sever- 
ed fioin  Holland  shall  form  an  independ- 
ent state."    It  resolved,  Oct  9,  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Brussels  to 
elect  a  ruler,  and,  Oct  18,  declared  that 
the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  a 
component  part  of  Belgium.    Oct  5,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  authorized  by  bis  father, 
declared,  by  a  proclamation  from  Ant- 
werp, that'he  assumed  the  government  of 
Belciam,  as  separate  from  Holland,  and 
held  a  cabinet-council  of  bis  ministers, 
among  whom  was  Gobbelschroy,  and  in 
which  the  duke  of  Ursel  presided.    The 
prince  was  to  rule  the  provinces  which 
had  remained  faithful,  and  to  pacify  the 
insurgent  ones.    He  was  surrounded  en- 
tirefy  by  Belgkms.    But  the  bloody  days 
of  Brussels  had  alienated  the  hearts  of 
the  Belgians  from  the  house  of  Oranse, 
and  the  only  remaining  hope  was  in  the 
election  of  the  prince  of  Orance  to  be  re- 
gent.  The  central  committee  (De  Potter, 
Rogier,  Van  der  Weyer,  count  Merode] 
of  the  provisionary  government  was  now 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a  consti- 
tution, upon  which  a  national  convention 
of  two  hundred  memben  was  to  be  con- 
voked to  act*  From  that  time,  three  par- 
ties divided  Belgium :  the  French  party, 
strengthened  by  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
who  had  arrived  from  France,  which  desir- 
ed the  union  of  Belgium  with  France,or(be- 
cause  the  Catholics  were  opposed  to  their 
union  with  France)  to  have  the  second 
son  of  the  king  of  the  French,  the  duke 
of  Nemours    (q.  v.),   for   king   of  the 
Belgians;   the  second,  at  the  head  in 
which  stood  De  Potter,  was  in  favor  ^  a 
denK>cratic  republic,  preservin^^the  Cath- 
olic religion  as  the  religion  ot  the  state ; 
the  tiiud,  the  most  numerous,  bat  which 
had  not  the  courage  to  come  fi>rward 
boldly,  wished  for  the  prince  of  Oranp 
as  regent    During  this  perk>d,  when  the 

*  The  king  bad  loat  the  emifidenee  of  the  Bel- 
giaiM  by  recalling  Van  Maanen  to  the  miniairy, 
and  making  him  president  of  the  ■npremo  court, 
and  caUiaff  the  Dutch  to  armi.  Oct.  o. 
38» 


volunteers,  imder  the  direction  of  their 
leaders,  gave  the  law,  and  committed  the 
most  brutal  excesses  in  the  cities  occupied 
by  them,  and  when  political  excitement 
and  popular  licentiousness  prevailed  eve- 

?r  where,  all  business  was  interrupted, 
eraons  of  property  fled    into   foreign 
countries,  and,  m  Brussels  alone,  15,000 
armed  volunteers,  besides  a  great  number 
of  poor  (teople,  were  to  be  maintained. 
But  no  movement  in  favor  of  the  Or- 
angists  had  any  success;  not  even  in 
Ghent,  the  great  market  for  whose  cotton 
manuftctures  was  Java,  because  the  pop- 
ular voice  vras  too  decidedly  against  the 
house  of  Orange.f     In  vain,  therefore, 
did  the  prince  of  Orange  declare  (Oct.  16) 
that  he  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Belgium :  in  vain  did  cotmt  de  Hogen- 
dorp  maintain  (in  the  work  mentioned 
above)  that  the  separation  of  Belgium, 
under  one  dynasty  with  Holland,  was 
conformable  to  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries and  of  Europe.    The  declaration  of 
the  prince  was  disrelished  at  the  Hague, 
and  the  commandant  of  Antwerp  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  authority.    The  king 
nimself  having  declared  (Oct  24)  that,  in 
future,  he  should  govern  only  Holland 
and  Luxemburg,  and  would  leave  Belgi- 
um to  itself,  until  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  should  have  decided  on  its  fate 
by  the  congress  of  ministere  at  London, 
but  that,  meanwhile,   the  fortresses  of 
Antwerp,  Maestricht  and  Veoloo  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and 
ail  the  steps  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
having  been  declared  void,  and  the  ordera 
of  the  commandants  of  Antwerp  and 
Maestricht  directed  to  be  followed,— war 
was  decided  upon.    The  prince  there- 
fore left  Belgium  (Oct  25),  and  remrned 
to  the  Hague.    Belgian  troops  entered 
Antwerp,  and  broke  the  armistice  con- 
cluded with  the  commandant  of  the  cita- 
del, jieutenant-general  Chaas^,  who  then 
bombarded  the  citv  for  seven  hours,  with 
dOO  cannons.      The  bombardment   de- 
.  stroyed  thirty  houses,  damaged  himdreds 
of  others,  and  destroyed  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  several  millions  of  guilders. 
This  disaster,  of  which  each  party  accuses 
the  other  as  the  cause,  raised  a  new  wall 
of  separation,  not  only  between  HoUand 
and  Belgium,  but  also  between  Belgium 
and  the  prince  of  Orange.    The  whole 
t  The  moat  important  counter  revolution  in  fa< 
vor  of  the  house  of  Orange  was  attempted  in 
Ghent,  in  February,  1831,  by  colonel  Grtfegoire,  a 
Frenchman,  captain  de  Bart,  and  a  lieutenant 
Ernest.    Another  attempt  at  insurrection,  in  De- 
cember, 1831,  in  the  rrand-duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
by  baron  Tomaco,  failed. 
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coaimercial  world  ww  now  excited,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  claimed  in- 
demnification at  the  Hague.  The  author- 
ity of  law  bad  by  no  means  been  restored 
in  Belgium.  In  Hainault  and  Bruges, 
pUinderinsBy  buinings  and  nMurdeis  were 
committed.  .  In  Louvain,  the  Dutch  ma- 
jor Gaillard,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  put 
to  death  under  tl^  tree  of  libefty,with  the 
most  shameful  cruelties.  The  sallant  de- 
fender of  Bnisseb,  Juan  van  lialen,  who 
was  persecuted  by  the  priests,  was  like- 
^vise  arrested  at  Mooe,  and  narrowly 
escai^ed  the  fury  of  the  people.  His  trial 
resulted  in  his  fi&vor;  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  service.  De  Pot- 
ter's influence  also  began  to  decline.  His 
project  of  estabMshing  a  democracy  failed. 
The  propaganda  in  Paris,  connected  with 
him,  was  not  strong  enou^  to  oppose  the 
fieace  policy  of  the  French  government, 
and  the  monarchical  principles  insisted 
upon  by  the  London  conference.  The 
four  great  powers  also  rejected  every 
idea  of  a  union  of  Belgium  with  Fnnce. 
The  nobility,  the  rich  landed  proprie- 
tors and  merchants,  who  felt  the  tyrannv 
of  the  mob  and  the  clubs,  and,  above  au, 
the  clergy,  were  in  fiivor  of  a  constitution- 
al monarchy,  and  a  representation  in  two 
chambers.  The  national  congress  met 
Nov.  10,  and  unanimously  proclaimed, 
Nov.  Id,  under  the  presidency  of  Surlet 
de  Chokier.  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
by  188  vot^  with  the  reservation  of  the 
connexion  or  Luxemburg  with  the  Ger- 
man confederacy,  (q.  v.)  Nov.  32,  the 
same  congress  adopted,  by  174  voces 
against  13,  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, an4,  Nov.  24,  without  reganl  to 
the  London  protocol  of  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  m  which  the  exclusion  of 
the  members  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  in  the 
election,  was  prohibi^ted,  voted  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  house  of  Nassau  from  the 
Belgian  throne,  by  161  votes  against  28, 
although  even  the  French  government 
had  urgently  advised  the  con^^reas  against 
this  step.  Dec.  17,  the  motion  that  th« 
senators  (or  members  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber) should  be  elected  by  the  electors  of 
the  lower  chamber  was  adopted  by  196 
votes  against  40 :  so  also  was  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  senators  should  be  elected 
for  double  the  tenn  of  the  deputies,  that 
the  senate  might  be  dissolved,  and  that 
the  number  of  senators  should  be  half  the 
number  of  the  deputies.  A  proposition 
to  abdish  nobility  was  rejected ;  so  also 
was  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  exclusion 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  provision- 
ary  government  continued  its  ftmctionsat 
the  request  of  the  congress;  but  De  Pot- 


ter declared,  Nov.  15^  that  he  should  re- 
tire from  the  administnttioii.  The  Leo- 
don  confereoce  was  anxioiis  to  slop  the 
effuskm  of  blood:  ibr  this  reason,  an  ar- 
mistieevf  ten  days  betweea  the  Belg;ian 
and  Dutch  govemment  was  prodaimed 
on  Nov.  2S,  and  the  frontier  of  May  30, 
1814,  was  adopted.  But  this  frontier  was 
diflTerently  understood  by  the  diflerent 
parties.  Tlie  decisive  deelaratioo  of  the 
French  cabinet  against  an  intervention  by 
the  other  powers ;  the  great  armaments  of 
France ;  the  change  of  adminisirecion  in 
England,  where  lord  Grey  (q.  v.)  took  the 
place  of  Wellington  (q.v.);  the  union  of 
France  and  England,  eflTected  by  Talley- 
rand ;  and  fina%  the  Polish  revohitioB, — 
were  highly  favorable  to  the  Belgian  rev- 
olution. The  recommenoement  of  hos- 
tilities with  Holland,  towards  the  end  of 
1830,  had  no  impoitant  eonsequeneea. 
The  chief  quesdou  remaininff  was  the 
choice  of  a  ruler.  Baron  de  staasait  ft- 
vored  the  pJan  of  electing  the  king  of  die 
French.  Belgium,  however,  tbrniing  a 
separate  kinf^om,  count  Robiano  de 
Boorsbeek  wished  for  a  native  prince. 
The  liberals  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  theocratic  views  of  count  Robi- 
ano. Another  party  was  in  ftvor  of 
the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  son 
of  Eugene  (q.  v.);  but  the  dipkanatic 
committee  infbnned  the  congmss  that 
France  wouM  never  acknowMge  the 
duke  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  that 
king  Louis  Philip  would  no  leas  pos- 
itively decline  the  union  of  Belgium 
with  France  or  the  election  of  the  duke 
de  Nemours  as  king  of  the  Belgians^ 
The  election  finally  took  pbce  Febu 
3,  1831.  One  hundred  and  ninety-^ne 
members  were  present,  and  ninety-seven 
votes  were  for  the  duke  de  NeoMNini, 
seventy-four  for  the  duke  of  Leuditen- 
berg,  and  twenty-one  for  the  archduke 
Chules.  The  president  now  declared 
Louis  Charies  Philip,  duke  de  Nemours 
(bom  Oct.  25,  1814),  duly  chosen  king 
of  the  Belgians ;  and,  on  the  fourth,  a 
committee  of  the  congress  was  sent  to 
the  king.  They  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner;  but  the  king  declined 
the  frown  for  his  son,  and  it  was  uixler- 
stood  to  be  his  wish,  that  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  be 
elected  *  The  central  committee  of  the 
congress  decided  on  the  election  of  a 
regent,   and,    Feb.    24,    the     congress 

*  The  protocol  of  the  Londio  confereiM^  of 
ministers  of  Febniarv  1,  excluded  the  duke  of 
Leachtenberr,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  any  of  the  five  great  powers,  from  the  Bel- 
gian throne. 
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elected  beron  Surlet  de  Chokier  regent 
of  the  Belgians^  He  was  solexnnlT  in- 
ducted on  the  tw^ty-fiftfa,  and  took  the 
oath  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
Belgium  and  maintain  the  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Orange.  In  a  succeed  inff 
seflBUMi,  the  congress  adofited  the  eksctoral 
kw  by  101  votes  against  31.  The  mem* 
bers  of  the  provisional  government  an- 
nounced that  their  authority  was  at  an 
end.  Congress  voted  them  a  grant  of 
150,000  ffuilders.  De  Potter  went  to 
Pans.  The  regent  first  confirmed  the 
existing  ministers:  at  a  later  period, 
be  appcnnted  new  ones.  But  order 
did  not  revive  with  the  estabKshroent  of 
the  new  government.  Towards  the  end 
of  March,  there  were  disturbances  in 
Liege,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Mechlin,  Namur, 
md  even  in  Brussels ;  but  they  were  sup- 
prowed  with  energy.  March  39,  1831, 
coDjeress  was  again  opened  by  the  regent : 
of  300,  but  little  more  than  half  were 
present.  The  congress  voted  to  call  out 
the  first  class  of  civic  guards,  amounting 
to  90,000  men,  and  to  raise  a  loan  of  twelve 
million  guilders.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  England,  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Goburg  vtBB  now  looked  to  as  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  Belgic  throne.  A  dep- 
utation, therefore,  was  sent,  April  17,  to 
London,  consisting  of  several  members 
o  f  the  congress,  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  the  prince,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  some  settlement  in  r^;ard  to  bound- 
aries, the  maintenance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  fiiir  division  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
genera],  foreign  iiolitics  so  entirely  en- 
grossed the  thoughts  of  the  congress,  that 
little  attention  was  given  to  laws  relative 
to  the  press,  juries,  municipal  organiza- 
tion, &c.  Public  feeling  in  Belgium 
continued  wariike:  it  defied  even  the 
London  conference;  and  the  language  of 
se^'eral  members  of  the  Belgian  congress 
was  exceedingly  violent.  When  the  in- 
telligence fi^m  England  was  rather  more 
favorable,  and  government  received  (May 
24)  information  that  the  Be^:ian  fiag 
would  be  admitted  into  the  British  ports, 
congress  again  proceeded  to  elect  a  king, 
June  4, 1^1.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
MX  members  were  present ;  nineteen  did 
not  vote;  ten  were  opposed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  anv  king;  fourteen  voted  for 
Burlet  de  Chokier;  one  ballot  was  inad- 
missible ;  the  rest  of  the  votes  were  for 
prince  Leopold,  whom  the  regent  de- 
clared to  be  king,  on  condition  of  his 
adopting  the  Belgian  constitution.  No 
acclamation  or  signs  of  approbation  were 
heard,  however,  and  the  spectators  kept 


silence.  A  deputation  carried  a  notice 
of  the  vote  to  the  prince  in  London. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  a  protocol  of  the 
London  conference  (number  twenty-six), 
consisting  of  eighteen  articles,  made  its 
appearance,  on  the  adoption  of  which  the 
declaration  of  prince  Leopold  depended. 
These  articles  caused  a  violent  debate  of 
nine  days,  and,  at  last,  were  adopted,  on 
July  9,  by  126  votes  against  70.  Th'» 
result  was  received  with  loud  applause 
by  the  congress  and  the  spectators  in  the 
gallery.  Belgium  longed  for  peace  and 
order.  A  deputation  carried  this  resolu- 
tion to  London,  and  on  July  2J,  1631, 
king  Leopold  took  the  oath  to  obsCTve  the 
Belgian  constitution,*  in  Brussels,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  in  the  open  air. 

*  The  le^siative  power  is  exercised  collective* 
\y  by  the  king,  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
and  the  senate.  The  initiative  pertains  to  each 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislative  power;  nev- 
ertheless, every  law  relating  to  the  revenue  and 
eipendilure  of  the  state,  or  to  the  contingent  of 
the  army,  must  be  first  voted  b^  the  chamber  of 
representatives.  The  constituuonal  powers  of 
the  kine  are  hereditary  in  direct,  natural,  legiti- 
mate descent,  from  male  to  male,  by  order  of 
primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  fe- 
males and  their  descendants.  The  king  attains 
his  majority  at  the  a^  of  eighteen  yean.  J>e 
person  of  the  hingis  mviolable,  but  his  siinisters 
are  responsible.  The  king  appoints  and  dismisses 
his  ministers,  confers  ranks  in  the  army^  and 
has  the  right  of  granting  titles  of  nobility,  without 
the  power  of  annexing  therewith  any  privilege. 
Ho  commands  the  army  and  navy,  dieclares  war 
and  makes  peace,  and  sanctions  and  promul- 
gates the  laws.  The  chambers  assemble  dv  their 
own  right,  every  year,  on  the  second  Tucsdajr  of 
November,  unless  convoked  earlier  by  the  king. 
The  law  fixes  the  civil  list  for  the  chiration  of 
each  reign.  The  chamber  of  representatives  is 
composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  citizens 
paymg  a  direct  tax  determined  by  the  electoral 
law :  the  reouisite  sum  cannot  exceed  100  florins, 
nor  be  less  than  SO  florins.  The  number  of  dep- 
uties is  apportioned  according  to  population,  and 
it  cannot  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  to 
45,000  inhabitanU.  The  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  are  elected  for  four  years, 
one  half  being  elected  every  two  years :  and 
each  member  receives  200  florins  a  month  during 
the  session.  The  members  of  the  senate  ere  elect- 
ed by  the  citizens,  who  elect  the  members  of  tbe 
chamber  of  representatives  ]  and  their  number  is 
equal  lo  one  half  the  number  of  the  representatives. 
Tne  senators  are  elected  for  eight  years,  one  half 
being  elected  every  four  years.  A  senator  must 
be  forty  years  of  age,  and  must  pay  a  direct  tax 
of  lOCX)  florins.  The  heir  presumptive  of  tljc 
king  is  of  right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  but  has  no  deliberative  voice  till  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  A  citizen,  in  order  to  be  either 
a  deputy  or  an  elector,  must  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  judges  arc  appointed  hv  the  king 
for  life ;  and  a  jury  is  established  for  all  criminal 
and  political  ofleuces.  Rclif^ous  liberty,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  liberty  of  instruction,  person- 
al liberty,  and  the  right  of  petitioning  the  public 
authorities,  are  guarantied. 
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On  the  aame  dav,  the  ngeml  laid  down 
hifl  office,  and  the  constituent  conmas 
concluded  its  aeasions.  The  king  of  the 
Belgians  summoned  the  electoral  colleges 
to  meet  in  Brussels,  August  39,  and  the 
senate  and  the  chamber  of  representatiyes 
September  8.  But,  Atu^ust  2,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Holland.  The  struggle  lasted 
only  thirteen  days,  and  coverea  the  boast- 
ing Belgians  with  ignominy.  France  in- 
terfered, and  prevented  the  Dutch  troops 
from  marching  into  Brussels ;  and  protocol 
number  thirty-four  decreed  an  armistice 
of  six  weeks,  which  was  subsequently 
prolonged.  The  king  immediately  began 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  General 
Daine  and  several  hi^  officers  were  dis- 
misBed ;  German  and  French  officers  were 
taken  into  the  service  ;  the  native  officers 
were  obliged  to  underao  an  examination. 
The  kine  also  sent  to  London  fiill  powers 
to  the  Belgian  minister,  Van  de  Weyer,  in 
order  to  treat  on  the  final  arrangement  with 
Holland,  according  to  the  proposals  of 
the  conference.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  the 
British  minister,  and  the  French  minister, 
general  Belliard,  assisted  him.  Septem- 
ber 8,  1831 ,  the  chambers  met.  The  most 
pressing  business  ivas  the  reorganizadon 
of  the  army.  The  king  appointed  colonel 
de  Brouck^re  minister  at  war.  His  pro- 
posal to  introduce  French  officers  mto 
the  Belgian  army  was  adopted  by  the 
chambers.  A  committee  or  inquiry  in- 
vestigated the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  offi- 
cen,  whose  disgraceful  conduct,  during 
the  war  with  Holland,  had  brought  the 
young  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Gen- 
eral Daine,  the  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  Meuse,  who  had  been  shamefully 
defeated,  was,  however,  acquitted  in 
Mareh,  1832.  The  French  general  De- 
sprez  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bel- 
gic  staff.  Another  French  general,  baron 
Evain,  was  also  active  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion, and  numerous  French  and  German 
officers  and  privates  entered  the  Belgian 
army.  A  law  was  even  passed  empow- 
ering the  king,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
open  the  Belgian  territory  (which  had 
been  left  by  the  French  auxiliary  armyon 
September  26)  to  foreign  troops.  The 
new  Belgian  army  amounted,  in  October, 
1831,  to  54,000  men,  with  120  cannons ; 
and,  in  the  following  March,  it  was  to 
comprise  86,000  men.  The  budget  of  this 
year,  for  the  Belgian  department  of  war, 
amounted  to  29,§53,878  guilders,  owing 
to  the  great  deficiency  of  military  stores 
and  equipments.  This  explains  the  great 
deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  young  king- 
dom.   It  was  necessary  to  cover  it  by 


loans  contracted  m  Ptoris  under  hard  eoo- 
ditions.  In  the  budget  of  1831,  the  de- 
ficit amounted  to  9,Kfi,143  guilders ;  the 
revenue  bmng  41,892,585,  aim  the  expen- 
diture 51,725,7S^guilderB.  AoooidiDg to 
the  budget  of  1832,  the  deficit  will  amount 
to  19,372,121,  the  diminutkms  in  the 
budget  bemg  calculated  at  2,000,000  guil- 
deis.  Accctfding  to  this  budget,  the  or- 
dinary and  extraordinaiy  expenses  of  the 
government  had  increased,  since  the 
budget  of  1831,  not  leas  than  37,698,338 
ffuilders,  because  the  expenses  occaskmed 
by  the  pubUc  debt,  which,  in  1831,  were 
only  2,^32,028  guilders,  have  been  aug- 
mented so  much  by  kmns,  that  the  extra- 
ordinaiy and  ordinary  expenses  for  1832 
(without  the  above  reduction|  amounted 
to  £S^,394,048  guilders,  and  the  revenue 
for  this  year  was  onlv  cakqlated  at 
68,021,927  guilders,  of  which  the  ordma- 
ry  revenue  amounted  to  31,421^937  cuil- 
ders,  and  the  loans  yet  to  be  paid,  to 
36,000,000  guiklera.*  A  protocol  fitHn 
London  (October  15, 1831),  containing  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Belgi- 
um and  HoUand,  consisting  of  twen^r- 
four  articles,  concluded  in  the  name  of 
the  five  great  powers  present  at  the  con- 
ference, was  laid  before  the  representa- 
tives, October  20,  by  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affiurs,  De  Meulenaere.  He  observed 
that  Belgium,  though  this  treaty  exacted 
sacrifices  fix>m  her,  could  not  think  of  its 
rejection  since  the  downftll  of  Poland. 
The  chamber  adopted  it  on  November  1, 
by  fifty-nine  votes  against  thirty-eight,  and 
the  senate  by  thiity-five  against  eight: 
king  Leopold  sanctioned  it  on  November 
15.  But  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  accept  the  twenty- 
four  articles.  While  this  monarch  con- 
tinued the  negotiations,  a  new  protocol 
arrived  at  Brussels,  November  12,  by 
which  the  London  conference  formally 
acknowledge  prince  Leopold  as  king  of 
the  Belgians.  Belgjc  ministers  were  now 
duly  appointed  in  Paris  and  London ;  at 
the  former  court,  Lehon,  at  the  latter, 
Sylvian  van  de  Weyer;  but  Austria,  Prua- 
sia,  and  the  other  states,  would  not  receive 
the  ministers  sent  to  announce  to  them 
Leopold's  sscension  of  the  throne,  wish- 
ing to  delay  acknowledsing  him  until 
William,  king  of  the  Netheriands,  had 
done  BO.  They  long  delayed  receiving 
Belgic  ministers ;  and  it  is  but  a  short  time 

*  The  wealthy  cities  of  Belgium  alio  suflered 
CTeat  financial  embarrassments.  Brussels  had,  in 
1832,  a  deficit  of  800,000  guilders ;  and  in  March. 
1832,  not  less  than  2000  pauper  families  reeeived 
support  from  Leopold's  ^vemment. 
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since  the  semi-official  P&per,  the  Austriui 
Observer,  mentioned  the  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium for  the  first  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
ministers  of  the  five  powers  in  London  had 
signed  (November  15)  the  treaty  of  twenty- 
four  articles,  accepted  by  Belgium,  and, 
in  a  twenty-fifth  article,  had  guarantied 
its  execution,  and  declared  that  it  should 
be  ratified  within  two  months.  By  the 
fifty-fourth  protocol,  this  period  was  pro- 
longed to  January  31.  But  Russia,  AuEh 
tria  and  Prussia,  induced  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  klnff  William,  still  delayed 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  appearing  desirous  to  await  the 
declamtion  of  the  kinc  of  the  Nether- 
lands. They  considered  the  alteration  of 
some  articles,  at  least,  necessary,  and  in  no 
case  were  inclined  to  force  king  William 
to  accept  the  whole  twenty-four.  In  spite 
of  these  delays,  England,  France  and 
Bejcium  ratified  the  articles,  Januaiv  31, 
18^  at  London ;  and  the  protocol  or  ex- 
change of  ratifications  was  left  open  for 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Rusria,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  A  new  term  was  set  on  March 
15;  but  this  was  also  extended  to  March 
31,  in  consideration  of  peculiar  circum- 
stancee.  By  the  above-mentioned  treaty 
of  Novemtler  15,  which  is  rejected  by 
Holland,  and  maj  yet  under^  some 
changes,  1.  Belgium  is  to  consist  of  the 
former  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  part  of  Lux- 
•mburff,  of  Limburff  on  botn  the  banks 
of  theMeuse,andof  Blaestricht, with  its 
territory.*  2.  Within  these  limits,  Belgium 

*  The  area  of  the  former  toolhem  prorinces, 
with  the  parts  now  to  be  eeded  to  Holland,  is  es- 
timated at  13,140  sqaare  miles,  and  the  inhaoitants 
(according  to  ^letelet  and  Smits)  at  4,064,000, 
two  thirds  of  whom  are  people  livinr  in  the  eoun- 
try.  After  the  above  cession,,  Bei^um  would 
contain  about  11,390  square  miles,  with  3,6S0^fi06 
inhabitants.  The  followinrtable  u  taken  irom 
the  Weimar  Almanac  for  189t : 
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is  to  be  an  independent  and  perpetually 
neutral  state.  3.  The  free  navigation  of 
the  rivers  b  acknowledged,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
4.  The  use  of  the  canab,  which  pass 
throuffh  Belgium  and  the  Northern  Neth- 
erlands, is  common  to  both  countries:  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  roads  between 
Maestricht  and  Sittard,  for  the  transit 
trade  to  Germany.  Belgium  may  also 
make  here  new  canals  and  roads.  5.  From 
JanuaiT  1, 1832,  Belgium  is  to  pay  annu- 
allv  8,400,000  guilders,  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  Netherlands,  which  is 
now  acknowledsed  as  the  public  debt  of 
Belgium.  Besides  this  trea^,  a  protocol 
had  been  sisned  in  London  by  the  minis- 
ters, with  Uie  exception  of  the  French 
minister,  April  17,  1831,  according  to 
which  a  part  of  the  Belgic  fortresses  were 
to  be  razed.  When  the  treaty  of  November 
15  had  been  adopted  by  Belgium,  Fruiee 
insisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  prom- 
ise, and  Marienbourg,  PhilippeviUe,  Ath 
and  Menni  are  said  to  have  been  fixed 
upon.  The  four  powers  maintained  that 
they  have  Uie  right  to  do  as  they  mav  see 
fit  for  the  support  of  the  other  Belgian 
fortresses ;  but  France  demanded  that  the 
other  fortresses  should  remain  under  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  Behpuro,  fi^ee  fitmi 
any  superintendence  of^the  four  great 
powers.  The  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment concluded  respectinff  this  point,  De- 
cember 14, 1831,  was  deferred  to  Mareh 
15,  and  since  that  time  to  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, as  it  denends  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  treaty  of  November  15,  which  is  not 
yet  decided.  Dimng  all  these  transac- 
tions, king  William  remained  in  a  wariike 
attitude.  Belgium,  therefore,  was  also 
obliged  to  continue  its  armaments.  At 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  other  points, 
the  government  ordered  new  fortifications 
to  be  erected ;  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives resolved,  on  December  28, 1831,  to 
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put  the  civic  guards  on  an  efficient  foot- 
ing, and  to  levy  12,000  men  for  1832. 
Tne  army  was  put  on  the  war  establish- 
ment, and  towards  the  end  of  March, 
1892,  Holland  and  Belgium  stood  in  a 
threatening  posture  towards  each  oth- 
er. They  remained  so  subsequently,  as 
the  movements  of  the  Dutch  administra- 
tion did  not  allow  the  expectation  of  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties. 
The  cabinet  of  king  Leopold  was  changed 
at  this  time.  On  December  30,  De  Theux 
was  made  minister  of  the  interior ;  Meule- 
naere  remained  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fidrs,  Goghen  was  appointed  minister  of 
finances,  and  Raikem  of  justice.  The  min- 
ister at  war,  Brouck^  |[ave  in  his  resig- 
nation on  March  15,  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  chamber  in  his  budget, 
and  other  causes.  Ck>unt  Felix  de  Me- 
rode  took  the  portfolio  temporarilv.  The 
most  important  business  or  the  chambers 
was  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1832. 
(See  above.)  We  only  add  here,  that  the 
civil  Iwt  of  the  kmg  was  permanently 
settled  at  1,300,000  guilders,  with  the  use 
of  the  royal  palaces  at  Brussels,  Antwerp 
and  Laeken.  The  internal  situation  of 
the  kingdom  is  as  unfortunate  as  its  foreign 
relations.  The  conuneroe  of  Antwerp  is 
at  present  at  a  stand ;  that  of  Ostend  has 
not  mcreased.  Robaulz  said  (March  6, 
1832),  in  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
probably  with  some  exaggeration,  that 
Belgian  industry  was  in  a  state  or  total 
stagnation.  Endand,  he  said,  had  sent 
to  Holland,  in  Uie  month  of  November 
alone,  for  five  miltions  of  such  manufac- 
tured coods  as  formerly  were  obtained 
firom^gium.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  various  parties, 
explain  tne  disposition  for  insurrection 
which  has  appeared  on  several  occasions. 
Ghent  and  Aiitwerp  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege  for  this  reason.  Insurrec- 
tion, said  the  minister  at  vrar,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  the  reprewntatives,  on  January 
24,  1832,  is  publicly  recommended;  at- 
tempts are  made  to  seduce  the  civic 
guards  and  regular  troops.  It  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  take  measures  against  theOrange 
EresB ;  and  the  populace,  which  hates  the 
ouse  of  Nassau,  went  even  beyond  the 
public  authorities.  The  liber^  of  the 
press,  guarantied  by  the  constitutbn,  was 
ilagrantly  violated  in  the  case  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Meuager  de  €kmd^  which 
caused  violent  debates  in  the  chambers ; 
and  the  sentence,  already  pronounced  by 
a  military  court  (February,  1832),  was  set 
aside.  The  little  interest  taken  in  politi- 
cal affiurs  in  Belgium,  since  the  revolu- 


tion, is  proved,  among  other  circumstances, 
by  this,  that  at  the  elections  of  representa- 
tives inMarch,  1832,in  Lou  vain,  out  of  1600 
persons  qualified  to  vote,  only  1 19  appeared; 
m  Liege,  of  more  than  1600  electors,  only 
194 ;  in  Toumay,  of  1200,  only  371.  Dis- 
obediaioe  and  resistance  have  often  oc- 
curred among  the  civic  guards  and  the  sol- 
diers. All  these  circumstances  constandy 
excited  the  Oranse  party,  which  is  numer- 
ous, and  that  of  the  republicans,  to  strenu- 
ous opposition.*  On  the  18th  of  April,  Eng- 
land, France,  Prussia  and  Austria  finally 
exchanged  ratifications  of  the  twenty-four 
articles  of  the  Belgian  trea^ ;  and,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  the  conference,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  van  de  Weyer,  the  Belgian  min- 
ister, likewise  exchanged  ratifications  with 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary.  The  ratifi- 
cation of  the  RuJBsian  emperor  was,  in- 
deed, expressed  in  terms  fiiendly  to  Hol- 
land, and  recommended  that  several  mod- 
ifications of  the  treaty  should  be  agreed  to 
between  Belgium  and  Holland.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  the  conforence  held  a  long 
sittmg,  in  which  many  of  the  concesaions 
recommended  by  Russia  to  be  made  to 
Holland,  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole 
of  the  ^ve  powers.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  five  powers  issued  a  protocol, 
engaiging  themselves  to  prevent  hostilities 
between  the  two  states,  and  recommend- 
ing them  to  renew  negotiations  with  each 
other.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  how- 
ever, in  his  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  conforence  {Ju\j\  declared  that, 
though  ready  to  recosnise  the  administra- 
tive, he  was  not  wilfing  to  admit  the  po- 
litical separation  of  ^gium  fiiom  the 
Dutch  provinces^  but  professed  himself 
not  indisposed  to  treat  of  that  matter,  pro- 
vided his  claims  were  acceded  to.  He  de- 
manded the  closing  of  the  Scheldt  against 

*  At  the  time  when  the  kior  was  elected,  a 
paper,  in  which  maoy  fomilies  or  rank  in  Be%iam, 
particularly  in  Bruisels,  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  had 
shown  their  desire  for  the  return  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  was  given  lo  lord  Ponsonby,  then  British 
minister  in  Brussels,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  con- 
ference at  London.  This,  howcTer,  he  did  not 
do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  general  van  der 
Smissen  openly  charged  him,  promoted  the  elec- 
tion of  prmce  Leopold.  It  has  been  said  that 
lord  Ponsonby  gave  this  letter  toSuriet  de  Chokier^ 
the  recent;  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  false. 
The  French  cabinet  under  Lamtte  bv  no  means 
favored  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  6niiun  from 
the  throne,  but^  on  the  contrary,  wished  uis  dy- 
nasty to  remain  in  Belgium.  The  letter  of  De 
Potter  to  king  Leopold,  in  the  tribune  of  Paris,  in 
which  he  terms  the  Belg^c  revolution  precipitate 
and  fniitJess,may  be  considered  a  public  confession 
of  the  republicans.  Under  these  embarrassing 
circumstaroes,  the  kiiu^  has  displayed  much  (mi- 
dence,  activity  and  spiht. 
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the  Belgians,  the  union  of  Linibnrg  with 
the  Dutch  Netheriande,  the  retention  of 
Luzerab«irg,  and  the  apportionnient  of  a 
larger  share  of  the  public  debt  to  the  Bel- 
gic  provincea  The  Belgian  government 
rejected  any  idea  of  new  terms  of  adjust- 
ment, and  declared  that,  if  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  Belgian  territoiy  by  the 
Dutch  troops  did  not  take  place  by  the 
90th,  the  siege  of  Maestricht  would  be 
formed  on  the  following  day.  Affairs  cou- 
tinued  in  this  unsettled  and  menacing;  pos- 
ture, when  the  connexion  of  Belgium 
with  France  was  drawn  closer  by  the 
marriage  (August  9th]  of  Leopold,  elect- 
ed king  of  the  Belgians,  with  Louisa  Ma- 
ria Theresa  of  Orleans,  eldest  daughter  of 
Louis  Philip,  elected  king  of  the  French. 
Thise  vent  seemed  to  assure  Belgium  of  the 
warm  and  pennanent  support  of  France. 
The  determination  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Russian-Dutch 
loan,  was  also  announced  at  about  this  peri- 
od. The  quesdon  was  this :  At  the  ffeneral 
peace  of  1815,  an  agreement  haa  been 
made  by  England  and  the  Netheriandsto 
pay  to  Russia,  by  way  of  annuity,  the  sum 
of  50,000,000  florins,  for  her  services  and 
sacrifices  in  the  war,  the  Netherlands  tak- 
ing upon  itself  this  obligation,  in  consid- 
eration of  its  great  accession  of  territory, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  secure  frontier, 
and  England  assuming  half  the  burden, 
because  she  retained  four  Dutch  colonies 
that  had  been  captured  during  the  war. 
It  was  a  condition  of  this  agreement,  that 
the  annui^  above  mentioned  should 
cease,  provided  that  the  possession  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  should  be  severed  from 
the  domain  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, previous  to  the  complete  liquidation 
of  the  loan.  The  ministerial  party  in 
parliament  urged  that  tlie  separation 
which  had  taken  place  was  of  a  nature  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  agreement; 
that  it  had  not  been  effected  by  the  inter- 
ference of  England ;  that  she  still  retain- 
ed the  colonies,  in  consideration  of  re- 
taining which,  she  had  assumed  tlie  obli- 
([ation;  and  that  she  therefore  still  con- 
tinued responsible  for  her  share  of  the 
debt  In  these  views,  ministers  were  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  both  houses.  The 
Dutch  kine  still  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treatv  of  November,  and,  although  urged 
by  the  conference  to  6pen  negotiations 
with  Belffium,  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  disputed  points,  and  although 
Leopold  professed  himself  ready  to  con- 
sent to  some  reasonable  modifications  of 
that  treaty,  which  had  been  ratified  by  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  declared,  neverthe- 


less, in  a  note,  addressed  to  the  confer- 
ence, towards  the  end  of  September,  that, 
relying  on  the  support  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  was  determined  to  maintain  his 
honor,  without  conceding  points  of  vital 
importance  to  his  kingoom.  In  these 
measures  of  resistance,  the  Dutch  king 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  nation, 
which  felt  great  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
defend  them.  His  army  was  highly  effi- 
cient, and  his  ships  and  fortresses  in  the 
best  state  of  preparation.  The  Belgians 
were  likewise  discontented  with  the  long 
delays  which  had  taken  place,  and  eager 
to  begin  hostilities.  In  the  middle  of 
October,  it  was  decided  by  the  confer- 
ence that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
compel  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  to 
submit  to  their  terms.  Prussia,  in  a  com- 
munication transmitted,  October  Id,  to  the 
French  ministry,  declared  her  approbation 
of  coercive  measures,  so  far  as  they  had 
for  their'  object  to  blockade  ports  and 
coasts,  but  would  not  consent  to  the  en- 
trance of  French  troops  into  Belgium,  un- 
less the  king  of  Holland  should  commit 
acts  of  hostuity  against  that  power.  The 
ordinary  session  of  the  states-general  of 
the  Netnerlands  was  opened  on  the  15th, 
by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which 
are  these  words :  "  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  state  to  vour  high  mightinesses  that 
the  means  of  defence  organized  along  our 
frontiers  are  on  the  most  satisfactory 
footing,  and  that  our  land  aad  sea  forces 
merit  the  greatest  praise  for  their  disci- 
pline, their  warlike  ardor  and  their  fideli- 
ty. If  the  interest  of  the  country  should 
require  a  (greater  display  of  forces,  I  am 
prepared  with  all  necessary  means  for  that 
purpose.  The  provincial  and  communal 
administrations  nave  terminated  their  la- 
bors relative  to  the  levy  of  the  militia  and 
communal  guards ;  our  colonies  are  sup- 
plied with  the  troops  and  ships  necessary 
for  their  defence ;  and  our  fisheries  and 
commerce  have  received  the  requisite  pro- 
tection.'*  To  bring  this  long-protracted 
dispute  to  a  close,  a  convention  was  final- 
ly concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land (October  22),  requiring  Belgium  to 
surrender  Yenloo,  and  Holland  Antwerp, 
by  the  2d  of  November.  If  this  requisition 
was  not  complied  with  by  Holkind  at  that 
date,  it  was  stipulated,  l>etween  the  two 
contracting  powers,  that  the  combined 
fleet  of  France  and  Great  Britain  should 
blockade  the  Dutch  ports ;  and,  if  Ant- 
werp was  not  surrendered  by  the  12th, 
that  a  French  army  should  enter  Bel|fi- 
um,  and  begin  its  march  towards  that  city 
on  the  15th.    In  the  preamble  of  this  con* 
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▼entioii,  the  coDtracting  powerv  ezpreai 
their  **  regreti  that  their  majeetieB,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  lung  of  Pniana,  and 
the  emperor  of  aU  the  Ruaaiaai  are  not 
prepared  to  concur  in  active  measures 
to  cany  the  treaty  into  effect"  The  ordi- 
nary session  of  the  Belgian  chambers  was 
opened  on  the  14th  November.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  king's  speech 
on  the  occasion :  **  AAer  long  delays,  leas 
injurious,  however,  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  might  be  apprehended,  the 
moment  is  at  last  arrived  when  I  can 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  chambers 
and  the  natioD,  by  leading  the  powers 
who  were  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  November  [1831  ],  to  insure  its  execu- 
tion. Those  powers,  having  acquired  the 
certainty  that,  in  longer  abstaining  from 
adopting  measures,  they  would  place  Bel- 
gium in  the  abeolute  necessity  of  doing 
beiself  justice,  were  unwilling  to  incur  the 
risk  of  a  general  war.  United  by  a  formal 
convention,  two  of  them  have  engaged  to 
begin  the  execution  of  the  treaty  by  the 
iaimediate  evacuation  of  our  territory. 
The  fleets  of  France  and  EnffUmd  will 
letter  the  commerce  of  HoUana ;  and,  if 
these  means  of  coercion  are  not  sufficient, 
in  two  dajTs  a  French  army  will  advance, 
without  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe,  to 
prove  that  the  guarantees  given  are  not 
vain  words."  In  fret,  a  British  order  in 
council  of  the  6th  had  already  laid  an 
embargo  on  Dutch  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  on  the  10th  and  11th, 
several  divisions  of  the  combined  English 
and  French  fleet  had  sailed  to  begin  the 
blockade  of  the  Dutch  coasts.  Finally, 
on  the  15th,  marshal  Gerard  entered  Bel- 
gium at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  and 
directed  his  march  towards  Antwerp. 
Thus  the  war  of  the  revolutions  of  1830 
has  already  begun :  its  vissue  we  will  not 
pretend  to  prophesv.  We  have  merely  to 
add  that  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  has  a  gar- 
rison of  about  8000  men,  is  well  supiui^ 
with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and 
that  most  of  the  works  are  liomb-proof. 
Belladonna.  (See  Mghtshade.) 
Belliard,  Auffustin  Daniel,  count  de, 
lieutenant-general,  peer  of  France,  and 
latelv  French  minister  in  Brussels,  distin- 
guished  as  a  general  and  diplomatist,  was 
bom  in  177$  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  m 
the  Vendue,  and  entered  the  militaxy  ser- 
vice very  eariy.  Dumouriez  soon  after 
made  him  an  officer  of  his  staff.  Eb 
fought  at  Jemappes,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  iieutenantpffeneral  after  the  battie 
of  Neerwinden.  After  Dumouriez  had 
betrayed  the  convention  and  fled,  Bel- 


liard was  earned  as  a  prisoner  to  Parisy 
and  dismissed  from  the  service ;  but  he 
soon  entered  the  army  W'^  ^  ^  volun- 
teer, and  was  again  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, went,  in  1796,  with  Bonaparte,  to 
Italy,  fought  at  Arcole,  and  was  made 
general  of  lirigade  on  the  field  of  betde. 
After  the  occupation  of  CivitarVecchia, 
he  was  sent,  by  Bonaparte,  as  minister  to 
Naples,  in  order  to  o^gin  negotiadons. 
Belliard  then  accompanied  his  seneral  to 
Egypt,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battie  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  the 
pyramids.  In  Upper  E^lQrpt,  he  went  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  ancient  Roman 
empure,  and  penetrated  as  for  as  Assyria, 
in  a  continual  contest  with  the  mame- 
lukes  and  Arabs.  In  the  battie  of  Ueliop* 
olis,  he  essentially  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory. He  then  attacked,  with  1200  men, 
the  Turkish  forces  in  Damietta,  which  he 
retook.  Whilst  he  was  in  Upper  Egypt, 
he  warmly  aided  the  men  of  letters,  who 
accompanied  tiie  exjKdition,  in  their  sci- 
entific labors  ;  and  without  his  assistance 
the  antiquities  from  Denderah  to  Phi- 
lie  might  have  remained  undiscovered. 
When  commandant  in  Cairo,  he  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks  and  English,  and 
ob&ned  a  favorable  capitulation  by  his 
firmness  and  prudence.  In  Egypt,  he 
was  made  general  of  division,  and,  in 
1801,  commander  of  the  division  which 
had  itB  head-quartera  at  Brussels.  In  the 
campaign  of  1805,  he  participated  in  the 
victories  at  Ulm  and  Ausierlitz,  and 
foueht  in  all  the  great  battles  in  the  war 
with  Pniasia.  After  the  occupation  of 
Madrid,  he  was  made  commandant  of 
the  city,  where  he  suppressed  the  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  Talavera.  In  1812,  he 
left  Spain  to  go  to  Russia,  and  distin- 
guished himself,  particulariy  in  the  battie 
on  the  Moskwa.  After  the  retreat,  he 
received  ordera  to  reorganize  the  cavahy. 
At  Leipeic,  a  cannon-ball  carried  away 
his  arm.  Afierthe  battle  at  Craone(  1814], 
Napoleon  made  him  commander  of  his 
cavalry  and  guards.  After  the  abdication 
of  the  emperor,  he  received  the  order 
of  St  Louis  fix>m  Louis  XVIII,  and  was 
made  a  peer  and  major-general  of  the 
French  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  de  Berri.  Napoleon  returned 
from  Elba,  and  gave  him  ordera  to  hasten 
to  king  Joachim,  in  order  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  Neapolitan  army.  The 
vessel  which  was  to  cany  him  to  Naples 
was  chased  by  a  British  «iip,  and  obliged 
to  remm  to  France.  The  Bourbons,  af- 
ter their  return,  imprisoned   him,  and 
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placed  him  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  but  ouly  for  a  sboit  time,  for,  iji 
J  810,  he  was  again  a  j)eer.  Hardly  had 
Louis  Philip  ascended  the  throne,  when 
he  sent  Belliard  to  Berlin,  to  treat  respect- 
ing the  acknowledgment  of  t)ie  new  dy- 
nasty. This  mission  was  soon  successful ; 
for,  imriiediately  after  tiie  king  of  tJie 
iVetlierlauds,  England,  and  tlie  emperor 
of  Austria,  had,  in  fact,  acknowledged 
the  king  of  the  French,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia did  the  same.  During  his  embassy  in 
Brussels,  Belliard  displayed  uncommon 
activity :  he  contributed  more  than  any 
other  diplomatist  to  the  foundation  of  the 
new  Belgian  government,  and  to  t)ie  pres- 
ervation of  the  ciiy  of  Antwerp,  when 
the  Dutch  general  Chasse  threatened  to 
lay  it  in  rums  ;  and,  in  December,  1830, 
he  was,  likewise,  very  active.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  order  ot  the  French  govern- 
ment, communicated  by  telegraphs,  he 
left  Brussels  on  Tuesday,  an'ived  in  Paris 
on  Thursday,  hastened  to  the  Tuileries, 
left  Paris  \}ie  same  night,  arrived  on  Sun- 
day in  Brussels,  had  an  audience  of  king 
Leo|X)ld,  returned  to  Paris,  where  the 
peers  were  voting  on  tlie  subject  of  the  • 
hereditary  peerage,  and,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  secretary  called  out  his 
name,  opened  the  door  in  great  haste, 
voiexi  against  the  hereditary  peerage, 
aiiiid  the  laughter  of  his  colleagues,  and 
hastened  back  to  Brussels.  He  died  Jan. 
27, 1832.  The  Belgians  intend  to  erect 
him  a  monument. 

Bellisi,  Vincenzo,  chapel-master  at 
.Venice,  bom  in  1808,  at  Palermo,  has  al- 
ready acquired  a  wide  reputation.  His 
first  opera  which  atti^acted  attention  was 
II  PiraioL^  first  represented  at  Milan  (prob- 
ably during' the  carnival  in  1828).  It 
pleased  so  much  that  it  was  soon  heard 
in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  found  its 
way  into  Germany  and  other  countries. 
In  December,  1832,  it  was  represented  in 
New  York  with  great  applause.  In  this 
work,  Bellini  lias  chiefly  imitated  Rossi- 
jii,  yet  with  the  independence  of  native* 
genius.  He  treats  the  vocal  parts  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  present  Italian  pub- 
lic, and  gives,  therefore,  a  number  of  coio- 
rature.foriture,  &c. ;  but  his  vocal  pieces, 
especially  those  for  several  voices,  are 
composed  much  more  judiciously  than 
those  of  Rossini.  Though  inferior  in 
genius  to  the  latter,  he  is,  also,  less  hasty 
and  negligent.  Besides  the  Piraia^  he 
has  written  the  following  operas,  which 
have  been  performed  in  many  Italian 
thtiatres,  some  of  them  also  in  France 
and  Germany : — Bianca  t  Ferrando ;  La 
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Straniera ;  Gli  Captdeii  c  Montecchi  (Ro- 
meo and  Juliet).  In  December,  1831,  his 
latest  opera,  JS'ornta  (text  from  a  French 
tragedy  of  Somnet),  was  performed  in  the 
ScMa  at  Milan,  but  with  only  paitial  suc- 
cess, which,  however,  determines  nothing 
respecting  its  merit,  because  in  Italy, 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  secon- 
dary circumstances  decide  tlie  fate  of  an 
opera. 

B£i>iGAL££  Y£AR..    (See  Epoch,) 

B£r<THAM,  Jeremy,  died  in  London, 
June  6, 1832. 

Be:?tinck.     (See  Portland,) 

£^R£NOER,  French  deputy,  the  accuser 
of  Polignac  and  his  colleasues  befoi'e  the 
peers,  is  the  sou  of  a  member  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly.  He  held  several  infe- 
rior offices  in  Grenoble,  and,  in  1815,  was 
elected  deputy  of  the  department  of 
Drome.  June  9,  he  voted  &g&inst  the  he- 
reditary peerage.  June  22,  1815,  he 
signed  "the  protest,  on  the  day  when  Louis 
XVni  entered  Pai-is.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  chamber,  he  laid  down  his 
ofiice  of  attorney-general.  In  1807,  he 
had  published,  in  Metz,  a  French  ti'ansla- 
tion  of  Justinian's  Novels,  He  now  wrote, 
in  Valence,  his  work7>e  la  Justice  crijnineUe 
en  France  d'aprks  les  Lois  permanenis,  les 
Lois  d^Exception,  et  Us  Doctrines  des  TVibu- 
naux,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1818,  and  is  much  esteemed.  It  displays 
a  philosophical  spirit,  and  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  In  1827,  he  was 
elected  deputy  by  llie  inhabitants  of  Val- 
ence. He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of 
the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  displayed,  perhaps  pun)ose]y, 
more  moderation  than  talent.  During 
Perier's  administration,  he  was  one  of 
the  centre  between  the  premier  and  the 
opposition. 

Bergamot.    (See  Orange.) 

BuGioLi,  Josaphar,  died  in  1831. 

BicHAT,  Marie  Francois  Xavier,  a  cel- 
ebrated French  physician,  who,  during  a 
short  career,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  sci- 
ence which  he  cultivated  that  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  felt,  was  born  at  Thoi- 
rette,  in  the  department  of  ihe  Ain,  Nov. 
11,  1771.  His  father,  a  phj^sician,  early 
initiated  him  into  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  the  young  Bichat  prosecuted  at 
Lyons  and  Paris,  to  which  latter  city  he 
withdrew  from  the  storm  which  agitated 
the  former  in  1793.  At  Paris,  he  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Desault,  who  treat- 
ed him  as  a  son.  On  the  deadi  of  that 
distinguished  surgeon  (see  Desaxdi\  Bi- 
chat superintended  the  publication  of  his 
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surgical  works,  aud,  in  1797,  began  to 
lecture  upon  anatomy,  in  connexion  with 
experimental  physiology  and  surgery. 
From  this  period,  amidst  the  pressing 
calls  of  an  extensive  practice,  be  employ- 
ed himself  in  preparing  those  woiks 
which  have  spread  his  reputation  through 
Europe  and  America,  and  which  have 
had  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  whole  medical  science.  In  the  year 
1800  appeared  his  TraiU  des  Membranes, 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
and,  immediately  after  its  publication,  was 
traiislated  into  almost  all  tlie  languages  of 
Europe.  In  the  same  year  was  pubushed 
his  celebrated  work  Recherdies  svur  la  Vie 
et  la  Mart,  which  was  followed  the  next 
year  (1801)  by  his  Anatomie  GhUraU  (4 
vols.,  8vo.),  a  complete  code  of  modem 
anatomy,  physiology  and  medicine.  In 
the  twenty-eighth  vear  of  his  age,  Bichat 
was  appointed  (1800)  physician  of  the 
H6tel-Dieu,  in  Paris,  and,  with  the  ener- 
gy characteristic  of  true  genius,  began 
his  hiborB  in  pathological  anatomy.  In  a 
single  winter,  he  opened  no  less  than  600 
bodies.  He  had,  likewise,  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  great  work  upon  pathology  and 
therapeutics ;  and,  with  this  view,  immedi- 
ately upon  commencing  his  duties,  as 
physician  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  had  begun 
nis  researches  in  therapeutics  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  effect  of  simple  medi- 
cines. In  the  midst  of  this  activity  and 
usefulness,  he  was  cut  ofl^  July  22, 1802, 
by  a  malignant  putrid  fever,  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  numerous  dissections. 
His  friend  and  physician,  Corvisart,  wrote 
to  Napoleon  in  these  words:  "  Bichat  has 
just  rallen  upon  a  field  of  battle  which 
counts  more  than  one  victim :  no  one  has 
done  so  much,  or  done  it  so  well,  in  so 
short  a  time."  Bichat  is  the  founder  of 
the  medical  theory  at  present  received. 
He  is  the  creator  of  general  anatomy,  or 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the 
texture  of  the  different  organs,  which  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  modem 
medicine.  His  Anatomie  GhUrale  has 
been  translated  into  Ensiisli  by  doctor  G. 
Hayward  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston,  1822J. 
BiLDERDTK  died  in  December,  1831. 
Bill.  (See  Parliament.) 
Bf If Df NO- Bean-Tree.  (See  Acada.) 
BiPOWT  EniTioNS.  (See  Deux-Ponts.) 
Birdlime.  (See  HaUy.) 
BiTON.  (See  Cleobis.) 
BiTTACLE.  (See  Binnade.) 
Bitter  Spar.  (See  Dolomite,) 
Black  Death.  (See  Plague.)^ 
Black  Locust.  (See  Honey  Locust.) 
Bx4ACK  Snake.    (See  Serpent.) 


Black  Vqmjt.    (See  Yellow  Fever,) 
Blackmail.    (See  Highlands.) 
Blbedino.    {See  PhlebaUnny.) 
Blomfield,   Charles  James,  was,   in 
1824,  made  bishop  of  Chester,  and,  in 
1828,  bishop  of  London. 

Blood-Letting.    (See  Phlebotomy.) 
Blue  Vitriol.    (See  Copper.) 
Boar.    (See  Mascaret.) 
BoBBiifET.    (See  Laee.) 
BoB-O-LiNK.    (See  Riee-Bunting.) 
Bode.  This  celebrated  astronomer  died 
inl82& 

BoiGNE,  count,  was  bora  at  Chambery, 
in  1751.  In  1768,  when  seventeei\years 
old,  he  left  his  country,  and  ent^^  the 
French  army,  in  which  he  served  for  five 
years,  then  went  into  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, was  taken  prisoner,  at  the  sie^  of 
Tenedos,  bv  the  Turks,  and,  after  his  re- 
lease, left  the  I^ussian  army.  From  1778 
to  17S^  he  served  in  the  forces  of  the 
East  India  company,  and  fought  against 
Hyder  Ali.  Being  neglected  as  a  foreign- 
er, he  took  service  with  the  rajah  of  Jay- 
pur.  He  led,  in  1784,  to  Mahajee  Scin- 
diah,  the  celebrated  prince  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  two  battalions,  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner,  and  was  of  the  great- 
est service  to  this  prince  during  his  cam- 
paigns c^inst  the  Mongols  and  Rajpoots.  • 
rrom  1788  to  1790,  he  was  engaged  in 
commerce  at  Lucknow ;  but,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Scindiab,  he  put  himself  again  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  that  prince,  and 
routed  his  enemies  entirely.  The  prince 
heaped  honors  and  riches  on  him.  For 
the  support  of  the  army  organized  by  him, 
he  had  the  government  of  the  country 
between  Muttra  and  Delhi,  which  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  of  five  millions  and  a 
half  rupees  (two  millions  and  a  half  dol- 
lars), of  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
two  per  cent.,  besides  his  salary,  which 
amounted  to  6000  rupees  a  month.  The 
army  organized  by  him,  consisted,  iu 
1793,  of  22,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry. 
After  the  death  of  Scindiah,  in  179^, 
Boigne  also  served  his  grand-nephew ;  but, 
in  1795,  the  state  of  his  health  oMigod 
him  to  leave  India.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  remitted  his  fortune, 
and  thence  to  his  o>vn  country.  He  set- 
tled, in  1799,  at  Chambeiy,  where  he  did 
much  good  in  a  variety  of  ways,  spending 
three  millions  and  a  half  for  charitable  or 
benevolent  purposes,  as  the  founding*  of 
hospitals  for  the  aged  and  sick,  and  for 
travellers,  the  construction  of  roads, 
streets,  &c,  also  for  scientific  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
made  him  count;  the  king  of  France 
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cave  him  the  crofls  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
He  died  June  21, 1830,  leaving  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  millions  of  franca  to 
his  son,  and  above  three  millions  in  bene- 
factions of  various  sorts.  The  story,  that 
Tiopoo  Saib  was  given  up  by  him  is  ut- 
terly false,  because  he  had  been  already 
for  three  years  in  Europe,  when  this 
prince  perished  in  his  capital. — See  Mi- 
trwirt  sur  la  Carriirre  ASUitdre  et  Paepique 
dt  M,U  G6}Ural  CamU  de  Boigne  (Cham- 
bery,  1829),  a  work  of  much  interest  in 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  Mahrattas 
durine  the  last  half  of  the  last  century, 
for  which  Boigne's  son  furnished  the  ma- 
terials to  the  author. 

Bolides.  (See  fVc,  Falling  Stars,  and 
Meteor.) 

Bolivar.  The  account  of  this  distin- 
guished individual  was  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1828,  and  has  been 
in  some  measure  continued  under  the 
heads  of  Colombioj  Paez,  and  SanUmder. 
Having  been  left,  by  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  him,  without  a  rival,  in  full 
possession  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
bolivar  continued  to  exercise  the  chief 
authority  until  May,  1830,  when,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  aspect  of  internal  aftairs,  he 
resigned  tlie  presidency,  and  expressed  a 
determination  to  leave  the  rouiitry.  Ven- 
ezuela, under  Paez,  immediately  declared 
herself  independent  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  disanec- 
tion  was  manifested  by  the  other  prov- 
inces. Bolivar,  living  in  retirement  at  his 
country  seat,  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
public  events,  until,  after  six  months  of 
confusion,  he  was  pressed  to  resume  the 
government,  by  those  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  administration.  He  had  finally 
yielded  to  this  urgency,  and  consented  to 
take  the  chief  command,  until  the  new 
elections  should  bo  completed,  declaring 
it  to  be  his  firm  resolution  then  to  retire  to 
private  life,  when  he  died,  at  Carthagena, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1830.  He  met 
death  with  calmness  and  resignation,  per- 
forming, on  the  llthj  the  last  act  of  his 
public  life,  by  dictating  and  signing  an 
address  to  the  Colombian  nation.  From 
that  time,  he  continued  delirious,  with  oc- 
casional lucid  intervals,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  expressing  no  other  anxiety  than 
for  his  country.  "  Union !  union !"  was  his 
most  frequent  exclamation.  We  extract 
the  following  summary  of  his  character 
from  the  American  Annual  Register  for 
1831 : — "  As  a  general,  Bolivar  was  dis- 
tinguished, accomplishing  great  ends  with 
inadequate  means,  and  confounding  his 
opponents  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 


ments, and  the  vehemence  of  his  attacks. 
Repeatedly  defeated,  his  forces  scattered, 
himself  escaping  in  a  remariLable  man- 
ner, when  others  despaired,  he  continued 
to  act,  arid,  with  ener^es  irrepressible  by 
adversity,  fbught  on  in  the  great  cause  he 
had  espoused,  until  he  bad  expelled  the 
Spanish  armies  from  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  liberated  the  new  worid  from 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  As  a  statesman, 
he  was  not  so  eminent  His  views  were 
liberal,  but  they  were  oflen  too  enlaiged 
for  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  me- 
ing  his  country  distracted  by  domestic 
dissensions,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
press them  by  a  strong  executive;  and  he 
did  not  properly  rate  the  danger  of  sub- 
jecting the  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  will  of  an  individual.  He 
was,  however,  the  true  friend  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  her  liber- 
ator from  foreign  domination.  With  a 
noble  disregard  of  money,  he  expended 
a  large  fortune  in  the  public  service.  His 
disapprobation  of  slavery  was  evinced  in 
the  emancipation  of  nearly  1000  slaves 
belonnng  to  his  patrimonial  estate ;  and 
his  refusal  of  a  crown,  when  tendered  by 
general  Paez,  demonstrated  that,  in  his  as- 
pirations after  power,  he  did  not  seek  to 
gratify  his  ambition  through  a  monarchi- 
cal form  of  govemment."  General  Boli- 
var was  fbrtv-seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

BoLTiifo.    (See  just.) 

BoHFLAND  was  allowcd  to  depart  from 
Paraguay  in  February,  1831. 

BoRiNe  FOR  Water.  The  practice 
of  boring  for  water,  and  the  hnequent 
success  that  has  lately  attended  the  ope- 
ration, in  producing  a  great  supply  with- 
out the  actual  sinlung  of  a  well,  render 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance :  we 
conceive,  therefore,  that  our  readere  will 
be  gratified  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  process.  The  situation  of  the 
intended  well  being  determined  on,  a 
circular  hole  is  generally  dug  in  the 
ground,  about  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and 
five  or  six  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of 
this  hole  the  boring  is  carried  on  by  two 
workmen,  assisted  by  a  laborer  above. 
The  handle,  having  a  female  screw  in  the 
bottom  of  its  iron  shank,  a  wooden  bar, 
or  rail  passing  through  the  socket  of  the 
shank,  and  a  ring  at  top,  is  the  general 
agent  to  which  all  the  borins  implements 
are  to  be  attached.  A  chisel  is  first  em- 
ployed, and  connected  to  this  handle  by 
its  screw  at  top.  If  the  ground  is  tolera- 
bly sofl,  the  weight  of  the  two  workmen 
bearing  upon  the  cross-bar,  and  occasion* 
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aliy  forcing  it  round,  will  soon  cause  the 
chisel  to  penetrate  ;  but  if  tiie  ground  is 
hard  or  strong,  the  workmen  strike  the 
chisel  down  with  repeatecl  blows,  so  as 
to  peck  their  way,  often  changing  their 
situation  by  walking  round,  which  breaks 
the  stones,  or  other  hard  subetances,  that 
may  happen  to  obstruct  its  progress.  The 
labor  is  very  considerably  reduced  by 
means  of  an  elastic  wooden  pole,  placed 
horizontally  over  the  well,  from  which  a 
chain  is  brought  down  and  attached  to 
the  ring  of  the  handle.  This  pole  is 
usually  made  fast  at  one  end  as  a  fulcnmi, 
by  being  set  into  a  heap  of  heavy  loose 
stones:  at  the  other  end  the  laborer  gives 
it  a  slight  up-and-down  vibrating  motion, 
corre^pondmg  to  the  beating  motion  of  the 
workmen  below,  by  which  means  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  pole,  in  rising,  lifts  the  handle 
and  pecker,  and  thereby  very  considerably 
diminishes  the  labor  of  the  wori^men. 
When  the  hole  has  been  thus  opened  by  a 
chisel,  as  far  as  its  length  will  permit,  the 
chisel  is  withdrawn,  and  a  sort  of  cylindri- 
cal auger  attached  to  the  handle,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  the  dirt  or  broken 
stones  which  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
chiseL  The  auger  being  introduced  into 
the  hole,  and  turned  round  by  the  work- 
men, the  dirt  or  broken  stones  will  pass 
through  the  aperture  at  bottom,  and  ftU 
the  cylinder,  which  is  then  drawn  up, 
and  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  auger, 
the  valve  preventing  its  escape  at  bottom. 
In  order  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
ground,  an  iron  rod  is  now  to  be  attached 
to  the  chisel  by  screwing  on  to  its  upper 
end,  and  the  rod  is  also  fastened  to  the 
handle  by  screwing  into  its  socket.  The 
chisel  having  thus  become  lengthened, 
by  the  addition  of  the  rod,  it  is  again  in- 
troduced into  the  hole,  and  the  operation 
of  pecking  or  forcing  it  down,  is  carried 
on  by  the  workmen  as  before.  When  the 
ground  has  been  thus  perforated,  as  far  as 
the  chisel  and  its  rod  will  reach,  they 
must  be  withdrawn,  in  order  again  to  in- 
troduce the  auger,  to  collect  and  brinff  up 
the  rubbish,  \vhich  is  done  by  attaching 
it  to  the  iron  rod,  in  place  of  the  chisel. 
Thus,  as  the  hole  becomes  deefwned, 
other  lengtlis  of  iron  rods  are  added,  by 
connecting  them  together.  The  necessity 
of  frequently  withdrawing  the  rods  from 
the  hole,  in  order  to  collect  the  mud,  stones 
or  rubbish,  and  the  gn.'at  friction  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbing  of  the  tools  against 
its  sides,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  rods 
augmented  in  the  progress  of  the  oi)era- 
tion,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  feet,  render  it  extremely  incon- 


venient, if  not  impossible,  to  raise  them 
by  hand.  A  tri pedal  standard  is  there- 
fore generally  constructed,  by  three  scaf- 
folding poles"  tied  together,  over  the  hole, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  wheel  and 
axle,  or  a  pair  of  pulley  blocks,  are  sus- 
pended, for  the  pur{)06e  of  hauling  up 
the  rods,  and  from  wliich  hangs  the  fork. 
This  fork  is  to  Ue  brought  down  under 
the  shoulder,  near  the  top  of  each  nxi, 
and  made  fast  to  it  by  passing  a  inn 
through  two,  little  holes  in  the  claws. 
The  rods  are  thus  drawn  up,  about  seven 
feet  at  a  time,  which  is  the  usual  distance 
between  each  joint ;  and  at  every  haul  a 
fork  is  laid  horizontally  over  the  hole, 
with  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  rod  rest- 
ing between  its  claws ;  by  which  means 
the  rods  are  prevented  from  sinking  down 
into  the  bore  again,  while  the  upper 
length  is  unscrewed  and  removed.  In 
attaching  and  detaching  these  lengths  of 
rod,  a  wrench  is  employed,  by  which 
they  are  turned  round,  and  the  screws 
forced  up  to  their  firm  bearing.  The 
boring  is  sometimes  performed,  ibr  the 
first  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet,  by  a  chisel 
of  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  cleared 
out  by  a  gouge  of  two  and  a  <juarter 
diameter,  and  then  the  hole  is  widened 
by  a  tool.  This  is  merely  a  chisel,  four 
inches  wide,  but  with  a  guide  put  on  at  its 
lower  part,  for  die  purpose  of  keeping  it 
in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  the  lower 
part  is  not  intended  to  peck,  but  to  pass 
down  the  hole  previously  made,  while 
the  sides  of  the  chisel  operate  in  enlarg- 
ing the  hole  to  four  inches.  The  process, 
however,  is  generally  jperformed  at  one 
operation,  by  a  chisel  of  four  inches  wide, 
and  a  gouge  of  three  inches  and  three 
quarters.  It  is  obvious,  that  placing  and 
displacing  the  lengths  of  rod,  which  is 
done  every  time  that  the  auger  is  required 
to  be  introduced  or  withdrawn,  must,  of 
itselfj  be  extremely  troublesome,  inde- 
pendent of  the  labor  of  lx)ring ;  but  yet 
the  operation  proceeds,  when  no  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  attend  it,  with  a 
facility  almost  incredible.  Sometime.s, 
however,  rocks  intercept  the  way,  which 
require  great  labor  to  penett*ate  *,  but  this  is 
always  effected  by  pe(*king,  which  slow- 
ly pulverizes  the  stqnc.  The  most  un- 
pleasant cii-cumstancc  attendant  upon 
this  business,  is  the  occasional  breaking 
of  a  rod  into  the  hole,  which  sometimes 
creates  a  delay  of  many  days,  and  an  in- 
calciilablc  Inlwr  in  drawuig  up  the  lower 
[K>rtion.  When  the  water  is  obtained  in 
such  quantities  and  of  such  quality  as 
may  be  required,  tlie  hole  is  dressed  or 
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finished  b^  passing  down  it  the  diamond 
chisel :  this  is  to  make  the  sides  smooth, 
previous  to  putting  in  the  pipe.  This 
chisel  is  attached  to  rods  and  to  the 
hcmdie,  as  before  described ;  and,  in  its 
descent,  the  workmen  continually  walk 
round,  by  which  the  hole  is  made  smooth 
and  cylindrical.  In  the  progress  of  the 
boring,  frequent  veins  of  water  are  passed 
through ;  but,  as  these  are  small  streams, 
and  perhaps  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances,  the  operation  is  carried  on 
until  an  aperture  is  made  into  a  main 
spring,  which  will  sometimes  flow  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  must  of 
course  depend  upon  the  level  of  its  source, 
which,  if  in  a  neighboring  hill,  will  fre- 
quently (iause  the  water  to  rise  up  and 
produce  a  continued  fountain.  But  if 
the  altitude  of  the  distant  spring  happens 
to  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  the  boring  is  efiected,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  well  of  considerable  ca- 
pacity is  obliged  to  be  dug  down  to  that 
fevel,  in  order  to  form  a  reservoir,  into 
which  the  water  may  flow,  and  from 
whence  it  must  be  raised  by  a  pump ; 
while,  in  the  former  instance,  a  continued 
founttun  may  be  obtained.  Hence  it 
vrill  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  level 
countries,  whether  water  can  be  procured 
which  will  flow  near  to  or  over  the 
8ui*face :  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the 
process  of  boring  will  be  of  little  or  no 
advantage,  except  as  an  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  In  order  to  keep  the 
water  pure  and  uncontaminated  with 
mineral  springs,  the  hole  is  cosed  for  a 
considerable  depth  with  a  metallic  pipe, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  smaller  than 
the  bore.  This  is  generally  made  of  tin, 
(though  sometimes  of  copper  or  lead),  in 
convenient  lengths ;  and,  as  each  length  is 
let  down,  it  is  held  by  a  shoulder  resting 
in  a  fork,  while  another  length  is  solder- 
ed to  it;  by  which  means  a  continued 
pipe  is  carried  through  the  bore  as  far  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  to  exclude  land 
springs,  and  to  prevent  loose  earth  or 
sand  from  falling  in  and  choking  the 
aperture. 

BoTARoo.    (See  MuUei.) 

B6tti6£r,  Charles  Augusuis,  a  cele- 
brated German  archeeologist,  was  bom  at 
Reichenbach,  in  Saxony,  in  1760,  and  was 
educated  at  Leipsic  and  Gotdngen.  After 
having  been  some  time  engaged  in  the 
business  of  instruction,  he  went  to  Wei- 
mar, at  the  suggestion  of  Herder,  and  was 
director  of  the  gymnasium  or  high  school 
there  from  1791  till  1804.  At  Weimar, 
the  society  of  G6the,  Herder,  Wieland 
33» 


and  Schiller  had  a  favorable  effect  upon 
his  tastes  and  progress  in  learning ;  and 
his  intimacy  with  Henry  Meyer,  in  con- 
nexion with  whom  he  aflerwajrds  pub- 
lished several  archseological  works,  led 
him  to  direct  his  studies  to  that  branch  of 
literature.  At  this  period,  B6ttieer  ed- 
ited the  Journal  of  Fashion,  and,  from 
1797,  the  New  German  Mercury,  and  was 
an  active  contributor  to  several  periodical 
publications.  His  principal  work,  whidi 
was  never  completed,  was  his  Explana- 
tion of  Ancient  Vases  ( Vasenerkl&rung), 
in  three  parts.  The  obiect  of  this  work 
was  to  give  a  view  of  the  history  of  an- 
cient art,  with  complete  notices  of  the 
Grecian  mythology.  Another  work  of 
B6ttiger'8,  which  has  been  very  favorably 
received,  is  his  Sabiua,  or  Roman  Lady  at 
her  Toilet,  illustrative  of  the  habits  and 
manners,  &c.,  of  the  Roman  ladies.  In 
1804,  B6niger  received  the  place  of  di- 
rector of  the  studies  of  the  pages  in  Dres- 
den, and,  in  1815,  was  appointed  overseer 
of  the  royal  museum  or  antiques.  Here 
he  delivered  public  lectures  upon  various 
subjects  of  archeology,  at  difl^rent  times, 
some  of  which  have  been  printed.  In 
1820,  he  began  to  edit  a  journal  devoted 
to  archaeography  and  mythology,  under 
the  title  of  ^^matthecu 

BouLAC.    (See  BuUic.) 

BouRRiENNE,  Louis  Antoino  Fauvelet 
de,  secretary  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  July 
9,  1769,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
young  Bonaparte  at  the  school  of  Brienne. 
In  1788,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic to  study  German  and  law ;  afterwards 
visited  Poland ;  was,  in  1792,  French 
secretary  of  legation  in  Stuttgart ;  after- 
wards lived  for  a  short  time,  during  the 
same  year,  in  Paris ;  went  again  to  Leip- 
sic, where  he  married;  was  imprisoned 
in  Saxony  for  two  months;  afterwards 
lived  in  retirement  until  his  former  fel- 
low-pupil had  commenced  his  career  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in 
1797,  became  his  secretary^  In  1801,  he 
lived  with  the  first  consul  in  the  Tuilc- 
ries,  and  was  made  counsellor  of  state. 
His  knowledge  and  skill  made  him  useful 
to  Napoleon,  and  be  seems  to  have  by  no 
means  a  low  opinion  of  his  own  merits. 
He  appears  to  have  entered  into  money 
speculations  unbecoming  the  private  sec- 
retary of  Napoleon,  which  enabled  his 
adversaries  to  procure  his  dismission  in 
1802.  He  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  wished  him  to  engage 
in  speculations,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  be- 
came his  implacable  enemy.  But  we 
shall  see  what  credit  is  due  to  Bourri^ 
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enoe's  statements,  when  not  Bsipportc  i 
from  other  quarters.  lu  180.5,  his  friends  ob- 
tained an  appointment  for  him  as  minister 
to  the  members  of  the  Lower  Saxon  cir- 
cle ;  and  he  went  to  reside  in  Hamburg.  He 
did  not  receive  the  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, because  of  his  leniency  towards 
the  emigrants,  and  because  he  was  strong- 
ly suspected  of  winking,  for  j)ecuniary 
considerations,  at  the  breach  oi  the  con- 
tinental system,  and  of  not  being  sincerely 
attached  to  the  government  of  the  em- 
peror. Whatever  foundation  there  may 
nave  been  for  these  charges,  he  tells  us 
himself,  in  his  work  mentioned  below, 
that  he  sent  to  general  Driesen,  in  the 
Russian  service,  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
count  de  Provence  (Louis  XIII),  the  draft 
of  a  royalist  proclamation  to  tlie  French 
people !  and  yet  he  was  astonished  that 
the  French  £ovemn)ent  treated  him  with 
suspicion,  lie  says  himself,  that  from 
1810,  he  believed  in  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  1811,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  vainly  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  recovering  the  favor  of  Napoleon.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1813,  he  says  Napoleon 
wished  him  lo  go  to  Switzerland,  to  treat 
with  the  allies,  offerinff  him,  at  the  same 
time,  orders  and  the  ducal  title.  But  he 
refused.  He  and  his  family  were  dili- 
gently occupi^l,  in  the  winter  of  1813, 
m  transcribing  royalist  proclamations. 
By  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  he  was 
made  director-general  of  the  posts,  by  the 
provisionary  government ;  bur,  soon  after 
the  return  of  Louis  XVIII,  count  Fer- 
rand  received  his  place,  and  Bourrienne 
had  only  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state. 
A  few  days  after  Napoleon's  landing,  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  the  king  made  him 
prefect  of  the  police  of  Paris.  His  first 
charge  was  to  arrest  Fouclie,  who,  how- 
ever, escaped,  (See  Otranto.)  Bouni- 
enne  followed  the  king,  was  sent  to  Ham- 
burg, wrote  in  the  Hamburger  Corre- 
mondent  against  Napoleon,  returned  with 
the  royalists  to  Paris,  but  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  government.  In  1815  and 
1821,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  and,  in  his  report  on 
the  budget  in  1821,  showe<l  a  very  friend- 
ly spirit  towards  the  missionaries  and 
frkrts  ignorantinsy  whilst  he  hardly  allowed 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  science.  He  was  ^xjlieved  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de  Bonaparte^ 
par  un  Homme  qui  ne  Va  pas  quUU  aepuis 
quinze  Ans^  and  even  of  the  ManuscnJt  de 
SainU  HfUne.  The  first  he  has  ex- 
pressly, disavowed  ;  and  it  soon  became 
kno>vn  that  he  did  not  write  the  second. 


But  he  is  the  author  of  Memmres  de  M. 
de  Bourrienne  sur  ^apoleoii,  le  Diredoirtj 
U  Consulate  PEmpire,  et  la  Re»tauration 
(10  vols.,  Paris,  1829),  a  work  which  at- 
tracted great  attention,  but  which  does  not 
tend  to  give  an  elevated  idea  of  M.  de 
Bourrienne's  character.  The  work  is  not 
without  value,  where  its  statements  are 
confirmed  from  other  quarters,  but  con- 
tains much  that  is  drawn  from  doubtful 
sources,  and  many  misrepresentations, 
which  have  been  clearly  dig)roved.  GJen- 
erals  Belliard,  Gourgaud,  I)avoust,  Bou- 
lay  de  la  Meurthe,  Joseph  Bonapaite, 
Cambaci^res,  and  the  Prussian  minister 
Von  Stein,  have  shaken  or  orerthrown 
the  credit  of  many  parts  of  his  book. — See 
the  Errors,  Voluntary  and  Involuntarv,  of 
M.  de  Bourrienne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1830). 
Bourrienne's  work  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  has  been  republished  in 
the  U.  States.  We  would  recommend  an 
edition  (also  republished  in  diis  country, 
Philadelphia,  1832,  in  one  volume)  "  wiSi 
Notes,  now  first  added  from  the  Dictation 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  of  General 
Rapp,  of  Constant,  and  numerous  other 
authentic  Sources.*'  The  work  ought  not 
to  be  read  without  also  consulting  the 
"  Errors"  above  mentioned.  It  was  lately 
i"ej)orted  in  the  public  prints  that  M.  de 
Bourrienne  had  lH?come  insane. 

BowRiNG,  John,  doctor  of  laws;  an 
English  poet,  well  known  for  his  numer- 
ous translations  from  the  poeti^'  of  vari- 
ous nations.  His  travels  in  various  oou'j- 
tries  of  Europe  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  languages  and  manners  of  th<^ 
different  nations.  The  first  fniits  of  Wis 
acquisitions  were  the  Specimens  of  tht» 
Russian  Poets  (2  vols.,  London,  1821—23. 
His  Batavian  Anthology  (London,  1J;24), 
consisting  of  translations  fix)m  the  earlier 
and  later  Dutch  )M>eu:,  is  not  so  striking  as 
the  previous  work,  because  the  originals 
arc  inferior.  In  the  Ancient  Poetry  and 
Romances  of  Spain  (London,  1824),  pub- 
lislied  in  connexion  with  Van  Dyk,  he 
has  presented  many  Spanish  ballads  of 
merit,  which  had  escaped  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  Look  hart,  in  iiis  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads.  Subsequently,  he  pro- 
duced Specimens  of  the  Polish  Poets 
(London,  1827),  and,  in  the  same  year,  his 
Servian  popular  Poetry.  His  Poetry  of 
the  Magyars  (London,  1830)  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  productions  of  the  Hun- 
garian muse.  His  latest  work  is  a  collec- 
tion of  Bohemian  songs  and  Iliads,  Che«- 
kian  Anthology  (London,  1832);  and  he 
is  about  to  publish,   in  connexion   witb 
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Borrow,  a  translation  of  Scandin&Tian 
songs.  His  translations  are  generally  faith- 
ful and  spirited. 

BoTLE,  Charles.    {See  Orrery ^  Earl  of,) 

Brakk.    (See  Buckwheat.) 

Brajjt.    (See  Goose,) 

Breakwater.  (See  Delaware  Break- 
waier.) 

Bridgewater,  Duke  of.  (See  Eger- 
ton^  Francis.) 

Bronchotomy.    (See  Tracheotomy.) 

Brooke,  Lord.    (See  GreviUe.) 

Broucolacas.    (See  Vampyre.) 

Broussais,  Francis  Joseph  Victor,  a 
celebrated  French  medical  writer  and 
physician,  was  born  at  St  Malo,  in  1772, 
and  pursued  his  classical  studies  at  the 
college  of  Dinan.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  he  served  upwards  of  a 
year  as  a  grenadier,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  for  three  years,  as  sur^on's 
mate,  in  the  hospitals  at  Brest  and  m  the 
navy.  His  father,  a  surgeon,  had  in* 
structed  him  in  surgery,  and  be  had 
studied  anatomy  at  Srest  Bichat  had 
gone  through  a  similar  course  of  educa- 
tion, having  been  an  anatomist,  and  a 
surgeon,  before  he  had  become  a  physi- 
cian. Broussais,  after  having  served  two 
years  more  as  assistant  surgeon,  retired 
from  the  service  in  1798,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  materia 
medica,  and  of  medical  works.  The  next 
year,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  spent  four 
years  there  in  attending  lectures  on  the 
medical  sciences,  and,  having  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  con- 
tinued in  the  capital  for  two  years,  occu- 
pying himself  with  the  study  of  medical 
works.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
he  obtained  the  post  of  physician  in  the 
array,  and  spent  three  years  in  that  em- 
ployment The  state  of  his  health  then 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
published  his  Hlstoh'e  des  Pfdeemasies, 
ou  Inflammations chroniquesi^  vote.,  8vo., 
1808).  He  soon  after  resumed  his  post 
in  the  anny,  and  was  surgeon  in  chief  to 
the  army  in  Spain  for  six  years,  constant- 
ly engaged  in  collecting  hew  results  from 
his  observations,  and  measuring  theories 
by  their  application  to  practice.  In  1814, 
M.  Broussais  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  second  professor  at  the  hospi- 
tal Val  de  Grace,  and,  in  1820,  chief  phy- 
sician and  first  professor  at  the  experi- 
mental military  hospital  of  Paris.  In 
1817  appeared  the  second  edition  of  his 
Histoire  des  Phlegmasies  chroniqucs,  and 
his  Examen  de  la  Doctrine  medieaU  ghU- 

alement  adoptie,  et  des  Systemes  moaemes 
de  J^osdogie.   These,  with  his  Treatise  on 


Physiology  applied  to  Pathology,  contain 
his  peculiar  system,  known  under  the 
title  of  physiological  medicine.  The  first 
of  these  works  displays  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  sound  judgment ;  the  second  is 
distinguished  for  the  boldness  of  its  views, 
and  its  paradoxical  and  sophistical  spirit. 
In  considering  Broussais's  si'stem,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  French  school 
of  practical  medicine  had  followed  the 
Pinelian  system,  which  laid  particular 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent tissues  of  tlie  body  in  disease,  and 
had  found  a  follower  and  perfecter  in 
the  celebrated  Bichat.  (See  Bichat,  in 
this  Appendix.)  Broussais  applied  Bi- 
chat's  doctrine  of  tlie  life  of  the  different 
tissues  to  the  diseases  of  these  parts,  and 
particularly  to  their  inflammations,  but 
extended  this  principle  much  too  far. 
This  system  corresponds  in  many  points, 
particularly  as  laid  down  in  the  Examm, 
with  the  views  of  Brown  (see  Broum, 
John)f  although  Broussais  himself  affects 
to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Brunonian  system.  According  to  Brous- 
sais, life  consists  merely  in  the  possibility 
and  the  necessity  of  excitement,  or  in  ir- 
ritability, and  is  preserved  only  when  a 
proper  degree  of  irritability  exists.  The 
excitation  is  sometimes  too  powerful  (svr- 
excitation),  sometimes  too  feeble  (adyna- 
mie),  but  the  former  is  more  common 
than  the  latter.  But  in  no  case  are  these 
states,  at  least  primarily,  general  through- 
out the  system  ;  for  the  Tbody  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  organs  and  tissues,  en- 
dowed with  very  different  degrees  of 
sensibility,  and  therefore  very  differently 
affected  by  the  same  external  circum- 
stances. They  are  all  comprised  in  the 
three  systems,  the  sanguineous,  the  lym- 
phatic and  the  nervous.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  it  is  only  some  particular  organ 
which  is  diseased,  the  others  being  affect- 
ed by  sympathy,  and  each  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
tissue,  and  its  specific  sensibility.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  disease,  in- 
dependent of  the  primary  disease  of  a  par- 
ticular organ ;  and  to  determine  that  organ 
is  tbe  proper  purpose  of  examination. 
The  disease  of  a  particular  organ  is  com- 
municated by  sympathy,  because  the 
sanguineous  and  nervous  systems  are 
connected  together  in  the  most  intimate 
manner,  by  their  minutest  ramifications. 
Tliese  sympathies  are  partly  organic,  and 
partly  relative  (sympathies  ae  relntionjj  the 
former  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
circulatory,  secretory  and  other  vital 
functions,  the  latter  in  the  sphere  of  vol 
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8en5ibillt]r,  and  mental 
OpOQ  the  sympathies  depend 
the  mAcadouB  of  the  crisv  and  metastasis, 
both  of  which  are  accid«-ntal,  and  not 
neceamy  pbenomena,  the  fonner  indi- 
cative of  beahfaT,  the  latter  of  morbid 
^rmpathiea.  The  sjrmpathettr  inflamma- 
tioas  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines. 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  brain,  are  the 
moat  common.  In  the  first  rase,  the  re- 
soli  is  gastro-enteritis ;  in  tlie  second, 
fewer ;  in  the  third,  neurosis.  The  ^<tro- 
eoieritis,  bein|r  of^en  primar>%  as  well  zls 
sgrmpatbetiCy  m  its  origin,  is  the  most 
common  of  diseases,  and  Is  according  to 
Brouaaais's  expreasion,  la  bast  dt  la  pa- 
OuAogU,  The  therapeutic  principles  of 
the  system  are  exceedingly  simple,  leav- 
ing little  to  nature,  and  considenijg  the 
method  of  expecting  the  crisis  not  only 
inefficacious,  but  injurious,  as  aliowin'^ 
the  disease  to  confirm  and  develope  itself. 
Since,  in  most  diseases,  there  b  an  inflam- 
mation of  some  particular  organ,  either 
primaiy  or  secondary,  the  topical  applica- 
tion or  antiphlogistics  is  the  first  remedy 
to  be  employed.  As  the  crisis  should  be 
anticipated,  the  remedy  should  be  power- 
fill ;  and  as  gastro-enteritis  occurs  in  almost 
all  dis^iseS)  the  apphcation  of  leeches  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach  is  one  of  the 
most  universal  of  remedies.  Abstinence, 
diluents,  and,  in  rare  cases,  general  blood- 
letting, are  to  be  employed  as  auxiliaries. 
The  stimulant  method  is  rarely  indicated, 
as  cases  of  primary  debility  are  very  rare. 
This  system,  of  which  we  have  here  only 
sketched  the  outlines,  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  France  ;  but,  although  it  has 
effected  some  good,  does  not  appear  likely 
to  be  permanently  received.  Besides  the 
works  of  Broussaia,  we  would  refer  to 
Spitta's  A'brtf  Doctrina  Pathdogic^ 
Aitome  (Crottingen,  1823);  see,  also,  Les 
MSdicms  Fran^aig  Contemporains  (1827 
and  1828),  which  contains  a  notice  of 
Broussais. 

Brown  University.  (See  Providence.) 
Brunswick.  To  what  has  been  said 
of  the  duchy  of  Bninswick  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  we  add  a  shoit  account  of 
the  late  events  in  that  state,  taken  from 
the  American  Annual  Register  for  1830 
—1831.  "The  king  of  England  had 
been  the  guardian  of  the  minority  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  while  exercising 
that  office,  it  had  become  necessary  to 
make  the  institutions  of  the  duchy  con- 
finm  to  the  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  Germany.  To  the  abolition  of  the 
patrimonial  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  to 
many  arrangements  personal  to  himself^ 


the  young  duke,  on  coming  of  age,  ob* 
jecied  :  and.  not  coofient  with  repodiating 
the  actsof  his  guardian,  he  piibliabod  the 
most  abusive  manilestoes  against  George 
IV  and  count  Munster,  the  Haaoveriao 
minister  of  state,  by  whom  the  king's 
Gennan  atfalrs  were  principally  man- 
aged. His  royaJ  highness  even  conde- 
scended to  semi,  through  the  celefarated 
honje -dealer  Tar'PisaJC  a  challenge  to 
coiini  Muns?«T,  to  n!*»et  hiai  in  single 
cr*niho!.  TJj*?  pru^eeJiiig?  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  were  bro'jffbt  to  the  nodrc 
of  the  diet  by  the  kin?  of  England,  in  his 
character  of  kin?  of  Hanover ;  and,  as  thi-» 
fonnpr  prince  refused  the  mediation  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  though  onhrthf^ 
jsoverfign  of  200.000  subjects,  decnred 
that  he  would  rather  try  the  fortune  <^ 
war  than  submit  to  any  reconciliatiott,  the 
assembly  of  the  confederarr  had  no 
ground  for  refusing  its  interposition.  In 
lB2f>,  every  point  in  controversy  was  de- 
cided against  the  duke ;  and  he,  having 
declined  making  an  apology,  witfadiawing 
his  ofiensive  publications,  or  doing  any 
thing  else  that  was  required  of  him,  the 
diet  took,  in  the  folk>wing  year  (1830)»  effi- 
cient means  to  enforce  its  decree.  The  k.ing 
of  Saxony  was  about  moving  his  troops  to- 
wards Bninswick,  when  the  death  cf  the 
king  of  England  suspended  his  arrange- 
ments;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  duke,  within  his  own  dominioiis,  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  finther  action  of 
any  external  force.  As  his  royal  highness 
had  manifested  no  more  wisdom  in  the 
government  of  his  duchy  than  in  his 
transactions  abroad,  he  was  naturally  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  popular  movecnents 
which  occurred  in  France  and  Belgium, 
during  the  summer  of  1830,  should  be 
imitated  elsewhere  to  his  prejudice.  To 
guard  against  an  insurrection  in  his  capi- 
tal, he  had  placed  cannon  in  several  parts 
of  the  town  ;  but,  on  his  return  from  tlic 
theatre  on  the  6th  of  September,  he  wa5< 
attacked  by  the  mob,  from  whose  fiiry  he 
only  escaped  by  promising  to  comply  with 
all  tlieir  demands.  These  were,  first,  the 
removal  of  the  cannon  ;  second,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  constitution  granted  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  tliird,  a  stipulation  not  to  run  away,  to 
evade  the  edict  of  the  diet ;  fourth,  not  to 
send  away  his  money.  The  duke,  notwith  - 
V  standing  his  forced  a^ent,  having  refused, 
the  next  morning,  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  and 
intimated  that  he  should  employ  the  can- 
non to  maintain  his  authority,  the  insur- 
rectionists proceeded  to  subsbmtJate  their 
claims  by  force.    The  military  refused  to 
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fire  on  the  citizens :  liie  duke*s  palace  was 
burned ;  and  he  escaped  to  the  frontieFB. 
The  brother  of  the  duke  was  immediate- 
ly proclaimed  sovereign  ;  and  he  contin- 
ues to  reigD  as  such,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  principal  courts. 

BucKETE.    (See  Horse-Ckestnut.) 

Bdckhurst.    (See  Sackvitle,) 

Buckingham,  John  Shefiield,  duke  of. 
(See  Sheffield.) 

BuoESSiN.    (See  Bautzen.) 

Bull  and  Bear;  terms  used  on  the 
London  stock  exchange.  (See  Stock 
Exchange.) 

BuLWER,  Edward  Earle  Lytton,  the 
son  of  general  Bulwer,  was  born  iu  1803, 
and  is  descended  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
family,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His 
fiither  died  in  1806,  and  his  education  was 
superintended  by  his  mother.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and,  while 
there,  gained  a  prize  for  a  poem  on  sculp- 
ture. After  some  metrical  productions. 
Weeds  and  Wildflowers  (1826),  and 
O'NeiU  or  the  Rebel  (1827),  he  published 
his  first  prose  work,  the  novel  called  Falk- 
land (1S27);  and  in  1828  appeared  his 
Pelham,  wnich  first  attracted  much  atten- 
tion to  him.  This  was  followed,  in  1829, 
by  the  Disowned,  and  Devereux,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  a  historical  romance. 
Paul  Clifford  (1830)  is  a  political  satire. 
In  1831,  he  published  a  satire  in  verse, 
the  Siamese  Twms,  and,  in  1832,  his  novel 
of  Eugene  Aram.  Since  1832,  he  has 
been  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Mag- 
azine. He  is  now  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment His  brother  Henry  has  been  m 
parliament  a  number  of  years.  Bulwer's 
novels  contain  much  vigorous  painting 
of  scenes  and  characters,  disfigured  by 
a  too  ambitious  style.  Their  moral  tone 
is  low,  and  their  eenetol  tendency  to  make 
profligacy  agreeable. 

BuRNOUF,  Eugene,  orientaUst  at  Paris, 
and  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society  there, 
occupies  himself  chiefly  with  the  study 
of  Indian  languages  and  ancient  Persian. 
He  first  made  himself  known  by  a  work 
which  he  published  in  connexion  with 
professor  Lassen,  in  Bonn — Esaai  sur  le 
Pali^  ou  Langtie  sacree  de  la  Presque  Ue  au- 
delh  du  Gange  (Paris,  1828),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  Pali  language,  a  branch  of 
the  Sanscrit,  in  which  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists,  in  Ceylon  and  the  Bir- 
man  empire,  are  written.  The  Pali  was, 
until  then,  almost  entirely  unknown.  In 
the  /o«r;ia/^*iqfi^u€,  Bumouf  published 
several  interesting  essays,  e.  g.  on  the  Ta- 
♦nul  alphabet  (April,  1818),  on  some  geo- 


graphical names  in  the  Tamul  territory 
(October,  1828),  on  the  Siamese  language 
September,  1829),  and  extracts  of  several 
Furanas.  His  most  important  work  is 
the  edition  of  Vendidad-Sade,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Zend-Awesia  (Zend-Aves- 
ta), in  the  Zend  language :  Vendidad-Sa^ 
di,  Vun  des  lAvres  de  Zcroaste  pubhU  d^A- 
prh  le  Manuscrit  Zend  de  la  BibiiolMqwe 
du  Rox,  avec  un  Commentaire,  une  jyadue- 
Hon  JSTouvelle  et  unMhnoire  stw  la  Langue 
Zende  conndirie  dans  sea  Rapvoris  amc 
le  Sanskrit  et  les  ancitna  idiomes  de 
PEurope.  In  May,  1832,  eight  numbers 
of  the  Zend  text  had  appeared  (litho- 
graphed, folio|.  A  specimen  of  the  com- 
mentaiT  whicn  is  to  follow,  has  appeared 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  (May,  1829) ;  and 
Bopp  (q.  V.)  has,  in  the  mean  time,  com- 
municated several  important  observations 
on  the  Zend  language,  in  the  Annals  for 
Scientific  Criticism  (in  German),  as  the 
Zend  text,  now  published,  renders  the 
study  of  this  language  practicable.  The 
resemblance  of  the  Zend  to  the  Sanscrit^ 
but  at  the  same  time  its  independent  char- 
acter, are  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. In  1832,  Bumouf  was  elected 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 

Burr,  Aaron,  president  of  the  college 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was  born  at 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1714,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college,  m  1735.  In  1742, 
he  was  invested  with  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newani» 
New  Jersey,  where  he  became  conspicu- 
ous by  his  talents  and  learning.  In  1748, 
he  was  elected  the  successor  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson to  the  presidency  of  the  college  then 
at  Elizabethtown,  and  aflerwards  removed 
to  Newark,  and  thence  to  Princeton.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  with 
great  diffnity,  popularity  and  usefulness^ 
till  his  death,  in  September,  1757.  He 
was  distinguished  for  force  and  elegance 
of  mind.  Teaming,  eloquence  and  excel- 
lence as  a  preacher,  piety,  public  spirit 
and  popularity,  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, polish  of  maunei*s,  and  facihty  of 
communicating  knowledge.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  and  possessed 
superior  endowments,  knowledge  and  pi- 
ety. His  son,  Aaron  Burr,  became  vice- 
president  of  the  U.  States. 

BuRZENLAND.    (Scc  Cronstodt.) 
BusTAMENTE.    (Scc  Mexico,  and  Santa 
Aha.) 

Butter-Cups.    (See  Ranunculus.) 
BuTTONwooD.    (See  Plane  Tree.) 
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APPEXDIX.     CAABA-CALCULATDiG  MACHINE.; 


C. 

C/kMMA.  (See  Kjlaba.) 
CABBAtt-TEU.  (See  Palmetto.) 
Cadet  dc  Vaitx  djed  in  1828L 
CA1.ABASII.  (See  Pofnpii^/lower.) 
CAjucvisATtma  Maghtrje.  From  doctor 
Bfewiter's  Natuml  Ma^  we  extract  the 
foUowiog  aecouDt  of  tl^  cnlcnUning  ma- 
cbiDe,  now  preparing  by  Mr.  Babbege  for 
the  Bnuth  government : — Of  all  the  ma- 
dunea  which  have  been  conatmcted  in 
modem  times,  the  calculating  machine  is 
doubUeas  the  most  eztraonlinary.  Pieces 
€f  mecbaniam,  (or  peribiming  paiticnlar 
arithmetical  opentfions,  have  been  long 
ago  conatmcted ;  but  these  bear  no  com- 
pariHm,  either  in  ingenuity  or  in  magni- 
tude, io  the  grand  Mig^  conceived,  and 
nearly  executed,  by  Mr.  Babbage.  Great 
as  the  power  of  mechanism  is  known  U> 
be,  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  many  of 
the  moat  intelligent  of  our  readers  will 
scarcely  admit  it  to  be  posnble  that  as- 
tronomical and  navicalion  tables  can  be 
accurately  computed  iiy  machineiy ;  that 
the  machine  can  itself  correct  tbe  errors 
which  it  may  commit ;  and  that  tbe  re- 
sults o£  its  calculationa,  when  absolutely 
Ibee  from  error,  can  be  printed  ofTj  with- 
out the  aid  of  human  hands,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  human  intelligence.  All  this, 
however,  Mr.  Babbage's  machine  can  do. 
The  calculating  machine  now  construct- 
ing under  the  superintendence  of  the  in- 
ventor, has  been  executed  at  tbe  expense 
of  the  British  government,  and  is,  of 
courae,  tbeir  property.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  parts,  a  calculating  part,  and  a 
printing  part,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
to  the  uunlment  of  Mr.  Babbage's  views ; 
for  tbe  whole  advantage  would  be  lost  if 
the  computations  made  by  the  machine 
were  copied  by  human  hands  and  trans- 
ferred to  types  by  the  common  process. 
The  greater  part  of  the  calculating  ma- 
chinery is  alreiady  constructed,  and  exhib- 
its workmanship  of  sdch  extraordinary 
skill  and  beauty,  that  nothing  approaching 
to  it  has  been  witnessed.  In  order  to  exe- 
cute it,  particularly  those  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus which  are  dissimilar  to  any  used 
m  ordinary  mechanical  constructions, tools 
and  machinery  of  great  expense  and  com- 
plexity have  been  invented  and  construct- 
ed ;  and,  in  many  instances,  contrivances 
of  singular  ingenuity  have  been  resorted 
to,  which  cannot  faif  to  prove  extensively 
useful  in  various  branche*?  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.    The  drawings  of  this  ma- 


chinefj,  which  fonn  a  large  part  of  the 
wofk,  and  on  which  ail  tbe  oontzTvanee 
has  been  bestowed,  and  all  the  aheratioBs 
made,  cover  upwards  of  400  square  feet 
of  fiuriace,  and  are  executed  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  care  and  precision.  Insooom- 
plex  a  pieoe  of  mechanism,  in  which  in- 
tcrrapted  motions  are  propagated  simul- 
laneously  along  a  great  variety  of  trains 
of  mechanism,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  obetruetioDs  would  arise,  ur 
even  incompatibilities  occur,  fiom  the  im- 
practicahiligr  of  foreseeing  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  pans;  but  this  doubt 
has  been  entirely  removcxi,  by  the  con- 
stant employment  of  a  ^stem  of  me- 
chanical notation  inventeif  fay  Mr.  Bah- 
bage,  which  places  distinctly  in  view,  a^ 
every  instant,  the  progress  of  motioti 
through  all  the  parts  or  this  or  any  other 
machine ;  and,  by  writing  down  in  tables 
the  times  required  for  all  the  movements, 
this  method  renders  it  easy  to  avoid  ail 
risk  of  two  opposite  acticms  arriving,  at 
the  same  instant,  at  any  part  of  the  en- 
gine. In  the  printing  part  of  the  machine, 
fess  progress  has  been  made  in  the  actual 
execution  than  in  the  calculating  part. 
The  cause  of  this  is  the  greater  difficulty 
of  its  contrivance,  not  for  transferring  the 
computations  from  the  calculating  part  to 
the  copper  or  other  plate  destined  to  re- 
ceive it,  but  for  giving  to  the  plate  itself 
that  number  and  varie^  of  movements 
which  the  forms  adopted  in  printed  tables 
may  call  for  in  practice.  The  practical 
object  of  the  calculating  engine  is  to 
compute  and  print  a  great  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  astronomical  and  navigation  ta- 
bles, which  could  not  be  done  vrithout 
enormous  inteUectual  and  manual  labor, 
and  which,  even  if  executed  by  such  la- 
bor, could  not  be  calculated  'with  the 
requisite  accuracy.  Matliematicians,  as- 
tronomers and  navigators  do  not  require 
to  be  informed  of  the  real  value  of  such 
tables ;  but  it  maj'  be  proper  to  state,  for 
the  information  of  others,  that  seventeen 
large  folio  volumes  of  logarithmic  tables 
alone  were  calculated  at  an  enonnous  ex- 
pense, by  the  French  government,  and 
that  the  British  government  regarded 
these  tables  to  be  of  such  national  value, 
that  they  proposed  to  the  French  hoard 
of  longitude  to  print  an  abridgment  of 
them,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  offered  to  advance  £5000  for 
that  purpose.  Besides  logarithmic  tables, 
Mr.  Babbage's  machine  will  calculate  ta- 
bles of  the  powers  and  products  of  num- 
bers, and  all  astronomical  tables  for  de- 
termining the  positions  of  the  sun,  moou 
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and  planets;  and  the  same  mechanical 
principles  have  enabled  him  to  inte^te 
innumerable  equations  of  iinite  difier> 
ences ;  that  is,  when  the  equation  of  dif- 
ferences is  ffiven,  he  can,  by  setting  an 
engine,  produce,  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time,  any  distant  term  which  may  be 
required,  or  any  succession  of  terms  com- 
mencing at  a  distant  point  Besides  the 
cheapness  and  celerity  with  which  this 
machine  will  perform  its  work,  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  the  printed  results  de- 
serves especial  notice.  By  peculiar  con- 
trivances, any  small  error,  produced  by 
accidental  dust,  or  by  any  slight  inaccu- 
racy in  one  of  the  wheels,  is  corrected  as 
soon  as  it  is  transmitted  to  the  next ;  and 
this  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  effectu- 
ally to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  small 
errors  from  producing  an  erroneous  figure 
in  the  result  In  order  to  convey  some 
idea  of  this  stupendous  undertaking,  we 
may  mention  the  effects  produced  by  a 
small  trial  engine,  constructed  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  by  which  he  computed  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  formula  3^'\-x-{Al. 
The  figures,  as  they  were  calculated  by 
the  machine,  were  not  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  as  in  sliding  rules,  and  similar  instru- 
ments, but  were  actually  presented  to  the 
eye,  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  machine, 
the  number  doJ,  for  example,  appearing 
in  figures  before  the  person  employed  is 
copying. 

Table  calculaUd  by  a  small  Trial  Engine, 

41  131  383  797  1373 

43  151  421  853  1447 

47  173  461  911  1523 

53  197  583  971  1601 

61  223  547  1033  1681 

71  251  593  1097  1763 

83  281  641  1163  1847 

97  313  691  1231  1933 

113  347  743  1301  2021 

While  the  machine  was  occupied  in  cal- 
culating this  table,  a  friend  of  the  inventor 
undertook  to  write  down  the  numbers  as 
they  appeared.  In  consequence  of  the 
copyist  writing  quickly,  he  rather  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  en^ne ;  but  as 
soon  as  five  figures  appeared,  the  machine 
was  at  least  e^ual  in  sj^eed  to  the  writer. 
At  another  tnal,  thirty-two  numbers  of 
the  same  table  were  calculated  in  the 
space  of  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds; 
and  as  these  contained  eighty-two  figures, 
the  engine  produced  thirty-three  figures 
every  minute,  or  more  than  one  figure  in 
every  two  seconds.  On  another  occasion, 
it  produced  forty-four  figures  per  minute. 
This  rate  of  computation  could  be  main- 


tained for  any  length  of  time ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  few  writers  are  able  to  copy 
with  equal  speed  for  many  hours  together. 
Some  of  that  class  of  individuals  who 
envy  all  great  men,  and  deny  all  great  in- 
ventions, have  ignorantly  stated  that  Mr. 
Babbage's  invention  is  not  new.  The 
same  persons,  had  it  suited  theur  purpose, 
would  have  maintained  that  the  invention 
of  spectacles  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
telescope ;  but  even  this  is  more  true  than 
the  allegation,  that  the  arithmetical  ma- 
chines of  Pascal  and  others  were  the 
types  of  Mr.  Babba^'s  engine.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  machmes  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent Their  highest  functions  were  to 
perform  the  operations  of  common  arith-* 
metic.  Mr.  Babbage's  en^e,  it  is  drue, 
can  perform  these  operations  also,  and 
can  extract  the  roots  of  numbers,  and  ap- 
proximate to  the  roots  of  equations,  and 
even  to  their  impossible  roots.  But  this 
is  not  its  object.  Its  function,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  all  other  contri- 
vances for  calculating,  is  to  embody  in 
machinery  the  method  of  differences, 
which  has  never  before  been  done ;  a»d 
the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing, and  the  works  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  we  expect  to  see  it  execute, 
will  place  it  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
all  other  eflbrts  of  mechanical  genius.* 

Calico -Bush.    (See  Kalnwu) 

Cajliyuq.    (See  Epoch,) 

Camarilla  ;  a  word  first  used  in  Spain, 
but  now  in  other  countries  also,  to  ex- 
press the  influence  of  certain  persons  in 
obstructing  the  operation  of  the  official 
organs  of  government  When  Ferdinand 
VII,  in  1814,  relumed  to  Spain,  he  was 
surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  prevailed 
upon  him  to  violate  his  promise  of  giving 
the  people  a  constitution.  They  were 
called  camarilla^  either  from  the  room 
where  they  remained  in  waiting,  or  in  al- 
lusion to  the  council  of  Castile  (camara 
de  CastiUa).  Until  the  revolution  of  1820 
(see  Spain),  this  camarUla  consisted  most- 
ly of  men  without  talent,  but  passionately 
opposed  to  every  thing  new;  but  when 
the  king  recovered  his  power,  in  1823, 
they  became  more  influential,  and  have 
since  repeatedly  interfered  with  the  min- 
isters. The  thinf  itself  is  old  enough : 
priests,  favorites  aad  women  have  otten 
formed  camanUas  i  o  monarchies  and  other 
governments.  TL  e  word  was  much  used 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  Charies  X, 
as  its  Spanish  origin  suggests  the  influ- 

*A  popular  accoiat  of  this  engine  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Babbage's  interesting  volume  On 
the  Economy  of  Man  ifactures. 
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€Oce  of  priests,  wliich  was  also  great,  at 
that  time,  in  France. 

Camblkt,    (Sec  Camld.) 

Cam DE.f  (Cbaries  Praxt  >,  earl  of;  a  Jistio- 
guisbed  British  lawyer  and  statesman  of 
the  last  century,  was  the  son  of  sir  John 
Pratt,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  was  born  in  1713.  Afler  studying 
at  Eton  and  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  look  the  degree  of  31.  A.,  in 
1739,  and  obtained  a  fellowship,  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and, 
in  due  time,  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1754,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Downton.  Afler 
acquiring  great  reputation  as  an  advocate, 
he  was,  in  1759,  appointed  attorney-gen- 
eral, havinc,  the  same  year,  been  elected 
recorder  of  the  city  of*^  Bath.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1762,  be  was  called  to  the  dignity  of  a 
serjeant-at-law,  and  elevated  to  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
when  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. While  he  presided  in  this  court, 
Wilkes  was  arrested  on  a  general  war- 
rant, as  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  a 
periodical  paper  which  gave  oflfeoce  to 
govemmenL  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  as  a  state  prisoner;  and,  being 
brought,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  before  the  court  of  coranion  pleas, 
the  lord  chief  justice  Pratt  discharged  him 
from  his  confinement,  on  May  b,  1763. 
The  behavior  of  the  judge  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  consequent  judicial  pro- 
ceedings between  the  printers  of  the 
North  Briton  and  the  messengers  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  other  agents  of 
the  ministry,  was  so  acceptable  to  the  me- 
tropolis, that  the  city  of  Loudon  present- 
ed him  with  the  fineedom  of  the  corpora- 
tion, in  a  gold  box,  and  requested  to  have 
his  picture.  In  July,  1765,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  Cam- 
den ;  and  alK)ut  a  year  afler,  he  was  made 
lord  chancellor.  In  this  capacity,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  decision  of  a  suit  against  the 
messengers  who  arrested  Mr.  Wilkes, 
when  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  ''it  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  that  general  warrants, 
except  ill  cases  of  liigh  treason,  were  ille- 
gal, oppressive  and  im  warrantable."  On 
his  opimsing  the  taxation  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  he  was  deprived  of  the  seals, 
in  1770.  He  came  into  office  again,  as 
president  of  the  council,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  marquis  of  Rockinff- 
ham,  in  March,  1782;  on  whose  death, 
he  resigned,  the  following  year.  He  soon 
after,  however,  resumed  his  place  under 
JAt,  Pitt,  and,  in  1786,  was  made  earl 


Camden.  He  died  April  18, 17^.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  an  Inquiry*  into  the  Nature 
and  Effect  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
CAMrEACHT  Wood.  ..See  Logwood.) 
Ca^sdaules.  (Sec  Gifget.) 
Ca5j>ixb£ret  3ITRTIX.  {See  MyrtU- 
Jfaz,) 
Caxomcct.  (See  ConnaniaU,) 
Cajcvass-Back  Duck.  (See  Duciu] 
Caf£  Hattie.x  is  erroneotisiy  said  to 
be  the  capital  of  HaytL  Port  RepuUi- 
cain  (q.  V.)  is  tlie  capital  of  the  republic. 
Cape  Sheep.  (See  .j/frofross.) 
Capillary  Attraction.  (From  voL  ix 
of  Foreis:n  Qttart.  Reriat.)  The  mutual 
action  of  tlie  elemeutaiy  particles  of  mat- 
ter, of  which  capillarity  is  a  noted  in- 
stance, gives  ri^  to  phenomena  as  inter- 
esting, and,  in  certain  cases,  as  susceptible 
of  being  attached  to  theory,  by  rigorous 
mathematical  reasoning,  as  the  phenome- 
na of  universal  gravitation.  The  ascent 
of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes  engaged 
much  of  the  anention  of  experimental 
philosophers  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Hauksbee  found  that  the 
ascent  of  the  liquid  does  not  depend  in 
any  way  on  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  and 
that  when  two  plates,  forming  any  small 
anffle  with  each  other,  are  plunged  verti- 
cafly  into  a  fluid,  the  fluid  which  rises 
between  them  takes  the  form  of  an  equi- 
lateral hyperbola ;  from  which  it  followed, 
that,  in  tubes  of  the  same  matter,  the  as- 
cent of  tlie  liquid  follows  the  inverse  ra- 
tio of  their  interior  diameters.  In  order 
to  explain  these  facts,  all  succeeding  phi- 
losophers seem  to  have  agreed  in  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  a  cohesive  force 
ainon^  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  an 
adliesive  force  between  the  particles  of 
the  liquid  and  those  of  the  tube.  But 
these  attractive  forces  can  only  be  defined 
by  their  relative  intensities  at  an  equal 
distance,  and  the  law  according  to  which 
they  diminish  as  the  distance  is  increased. 
Now,  there  are  no  data  from  which  either 
their  relative  imensities  or  the  law  of 
their  variation  can  be  determined:  wc 
are,  d)erefoi*e,  reduced  to  choose  anion^ 
a  number  of  hypothetical  laws,  all  equally 
possible ;  and  the  explanation,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  particular  hypothesis  we 
adopt ;  hence  the  theories  of  Clairaut^ 
Young,  Laplace  and  PoLsson.  Clairaut 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  capillarity  to  the  laws  of 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  exactly  an- 
alyzed all  the  forces  that  concur  to  ele- 
vate the  liquid  in  a  glass  tube.  He  showed 
that  t^e  portion  of  the  liquid  which  is 
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elevated  in  the  tube  above  the  exterior 
level,  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  action 
of  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  meniscus  terminating  the 
column,  and  the  other  to  the  direct  at- 
traction of  the  tube  on  the  molecules  of 
the  liquid.  Clairaut,  however,  regarded 
this  last  force  as  the  principal  one,  and 
even  supposed  the  attraction  of  the  tube 
to  extend  as  far  as  its  axis ;  but  this  sup- 
position is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  mo- 
lecular forces,  which  extend  only  to  in- 
sensible distances.  The  action  of  the 
tube  has,  in  &ct,  no  influence  on  die  eleva- 
tion or  depressit^n  of  the  contained  Kquid, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  determines  the 
angle  under  which  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fluid  intersects  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
Neglecting,  therefore,  this  force  as  insen- 
sible, there  remains  only  the  action  of  the 
meniscus  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
elevated  column.  But  though  Clairaut 
made  an  erroneous  supposition  respecting 
the  nature  of  molecular  action,  and  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  fl*om  theo- 
ry, that  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  inverse- 
ly proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  he  showed  that  a  number  of  hy- 
potheses, regarding  the  law  of  attraction, 
may  be  laid  down,  from  any  one  of  which 
that  law  of  ascent  may  be  deduced ;  and 
he  demonstrated  a  very  remarkable  re- 
sult, namely,  that  if  the  attraction  of  the 
matter  of  the  tube  on  the  fluid  differs 
only  by  its  intensity,  or  co-efiicient,  from 
the  attraction  of  the  fluid  on  itself,  the 
fluid  will  rise  above  the  surrounding  level 
when  the  flrst  of  these  intensities  exceeds 
half  the  second.  Young  referred  the 
phenomena  of  cohesion  to  the  joint  op- 
eration of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces, 
which,  in  the  interior  of  fluids,  exactly 
balance  each  other,  and  assumed  the  re- 
pulsive force  to  increase  in  a  higher.ratio 
than  the  attractive,  when  the  mutual  dis- 
tances of  the  molecules  are  dismlnished. 
From  these  considerations,  he  was  led  to 
discover  a  very  important  fact  in  the  theo- 
ry of  capillary  action,  namely,  tiie  inva- 
riability of  the  angle  which  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  makes  ^vith  the  sides  of  the 
tube.  Laplace  published  his  theory  of 
capillary  attraction  in  1806  and  1807,  in 
two  Supplements  to  the  Micaniqat  Ci- 
leste.  Assuming  the  force  of  molecular 
action  to  extend  only  to  imperceptible 
distances,  he  demonstrated  that  the  form 
of  the  surface  of ^ the  liquid  is  a  principal 
cause  of  the  capillary  phenomena,  and 
not  a  secondary  eftect,  and  determined 
the  part  of  the  phenomena  which  is  due 
to  the  cohesive,  attraction  of  the  noole- 
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cules  of  the  fluid  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
that  which  results  from  their  adhesion  to 
the  molecules  of  the  tube.  The  separate 
consideration  of  the  cohesive  and  adhe- 
sive forces  leads  to  two  equations,  which 
comprehend  the  whole  theory  of  capil- 
larity— a  general  equation,  common  to  all 
those  points  of  the  capillary  surface  of 
which  the  distance  Ccom  the  sides  of  the 
tube  is  greater  than  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  of  molecular  action ;  and  a  partic- 
ular equation  belonging  to  those  points 
which  are  situated  only  at  insensible  dls- 
unces  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  tube,  oi 
are  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  This 
last  equation  will  obviously  express  the 
angle  which  the  surface  of  the  meniscus 
makes  with  the  sides  of  the  tube ;  an  an- 
gle which,  as  it  depends  only  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  tube  and  that  of  the  ^liquid,  is 
constant,  and  given  in  every  case,  the 
liquid  and  tube  being  supposed  homoge- 
neous. Laplace  further  supposes,  in  3ie 
case  of  elevation,  that  an  mflnitely  thin 
flim  of  the  Uquid  first  attaches  itself  to 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  thus  forms  an 
interior  tube.  Which  acts  by  its  atUraction 
alone  to  raise  the  column,  and  maintain  it 
at  a  determinate -height.  The  height  of 
the  column,  consequently,  depends  on  the 
cohesion  and  density  of  the  liquid.  Pois- 
son  has  reinvestigated  the  whole  theory 
of  capiIlary>attraction.  Taking  the  most 
general  case  of  the  problem,  he  considers 
not  merely  tlie  surface  of  a  single  liquid, 
but  the 'surface  formed  by  the  contact  of 
two  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities, 
placed,  the  one  above  the  other,  in  the 
same  tube,  and  deduces  the  two  equations 
which  determine  the  form  of  the  sepa- 
rating surface,  and  the  angle  under  which 
it  intersects  the  sides  of  the  tube.  These 
eouations  are,  in  form,  the  same  as  those 
or  Laplace;  but  the  definite  integrals, 
which  express  the  two  constant  quantities 
they  include,  are  very  different ;  and  their 
numerical  values  would  be  so  likewise,  if 
these,  instead  of  being  determined  experi- 
mentally, could  be  calculated  a  priori 
from  the  analytical  expressions.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  done  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  according  to  which  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid  attract  each  other, 
as  well  as  of  that  which  regulates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tube  on  the  liquid.  In  apply- 
ing his  general  solution  to  the  explanation 
of  the  principal  phenomena  of  capillarity, 
he  has  taken  occasion  to  correct  some  in- 
accuracies of  Laplace.  The  demonstra- 
tion which  Laplace  had  given  of  the  in- 
variability of  the  angle  which  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  makes  whh  the  sides  of  the 
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tube,  was  not  altogether  satis&ctory ;  and 
be  had  even  suppoeed  that  it  changes  its 
value  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  sunimit 
of  the  tube.  Poisson  has  demoostrated 
that  the  invariability  of  this  angle  will  al- 
ivays  be  preserved,  unless  the  curvature 
of  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  infinitely 
ipreat ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  its  radius 
IS  infinitely  small,  and  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
of  mc&cular  action.  Hence  the  ancle 
cannot  vary  when  the  liquid  reaches  tne 
summit  of  the  tube ;  for,  however  small 
the  radius  of  the  tube  may  be,  it  is  always 
incomparably  ffreater  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  cf  molecular  action.  The 
great  importance  of  the  theory  of  mole- 
cular action,  in  physical  science,  is  becom- 
ing daily  more  apparent ;  and  it  must  soon 
form  the  principal  basis  of  rational  me- 
chanics, wiiich  has  too  long  continued  an 
abstract  science,  Ibunded,  not  on  a  real, 
but  an  imaginary  state  of  bodies.  The 
gradual  progress  of  discovery  renders  it 
more  and  more  probable,  that  there  are 
only  two  laws  according  to  which  all  the 
forces  of  nature  decrease,  the  first  being 
proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  and  the  second  to  a  function  of 
the  distance  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  it  vanishes  altogether  when 
the  distance  has  a  sensible  magnitude. 
The  gravitation  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
universe,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fbrcea, 
whether  attractive  or  repulave,  are  in- 
stances of  the  ibrmer ;  while  the  vibra- 
tions of  elastic  bodies,  the  communication 
of  motion,  whether  by  shock  or  by  press- 
ure, as  well  as  capillary  attraction,  the 
refraction  of  light,  and  chemical  actions, 
depend  on  the  latter,  which  is  the  law 
of  the  molecular  forces.  Now,  it  is  from 
this  last  class  of  forces  that  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  ought  to  be  de- 
duced, and  not  from  hypotheses  entirely 
gratuitous  respecting  the  absolute  hard- 
ness, rigidity  and  incompressibility  of 
bodies— qualities  which  have  no  existence 
in  nature.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  at- 
tainment of  thiH  desirable  result  seems  to 
be  the  difficulties  of  the  calculus.  It  is, 
indeed,  imimssible  to  deduce  the  laws  of 
motion  from  the  action  of  molecular 
forces  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
application  of  a  very  refined  and  difficult 
analysis;  yet  the  subject  presents  some 
facilities,  and  there  are  considerations 
which  po  far  to  obviate  the  mathematical 
difficulties.  For  example,  in  deducing 
the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
pute the  total  ibrce  acting  on  an  isolated 
molecule.     These  equations  depend  on 


the  reatdtant  of  actions  which  take  place 
between  two  portions  of  the  same  body, 
of  insensible  magnitude,  but  comprising 
each  an  extremely  great  number  ot 
molecules.  The  resultant  of  the  ag- 
gregate forces  of  the  difiTerent  mole- 
culei  comprehended  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  an  individual  molecule,  is, 
therefore,  a  deteraiiuate  function  of  their 
mean  distance,  and  independent  of  any 
in-egiilarity  in  their  distribution.  The 
same  resultant  is  also  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  radius  or  the  sphere  of 
action,  which  cannot  be  determined  in 
any  precise  manner,  and  with  respect  to 
which  we  only  know  that  it  is  insensihle. 
It  is  on  these  hypotheses  that  the  oonopu- 
tation  of  molecular  forces  is  essentially 
founded. — See  Poiason's  JVbuoette  Theo- 
fie  de  PAction  CaptUcnre  (Paris,  1831). 

Capo  n'IsTBiA.  Our  account  ol^  this 
individual,  contained  under  his  naine,  is 
continued  by  the  history  of  his  adminis- 
tration, mider  the  head  Gfreeee,  Revoluiion 
of.  It  remains  for  us  to  give  an  account 
of  his  assassination,  and  of  the  causes 
which  produced  it.  Whether  from  his 
attachment  to  Russian  interests,  or  from 
the  jealousy  and  impatience  of  restraint 
of  the  chiefi,  Capo  d'lstna  had  become 
extremely  unpopular ;  and  the  islands  and 
the  province  of  Maina  placed  themselves, 
in  the  spring  of  1831,  in  the  attitude  of 
open  resistance  to  the  governmenL  Mi- 
aulis(q.  y.l  Mavrocordato  (q.  v.)  and  Con- 
dttriottis  aemanded  a  convocation  of  the 
national  assembly,  tlie  establislunent  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  release  of 
certain  state  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Mdvromichalis.  (q.  v.)  A  provisional 
government  was  established,  under  these 
leaders,  and  the  insurgents  tqok  posses- 
sion of  Poros,  with  the  Hellas  and  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  fieet  lying  in  that  harbor. 
In  August,  a  Russian  fleet  appeared  ofiT 
Poros,  which  stood  in  to  attack  the  ships, 
while  the  troops  of  the  president  attacked 
the  town.  Miaulis,  however,  blew  up  the 
ships,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians ;  ^nd  the  troops  of 
the  president,  which  found  Poros  deserted 
^  its  inhabitants,  reduced  it  to  aslies. 
Meanwhile,  the  Mainots  were  acting 
against  the  government  by  land  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Coron  obliged  Miaulis,  who  had 
been  cob|)erating  with  the  Mainots  with 
a  small  squadron,  to  destroy  it,  as  he  bad 
prevH>osly  done  the  Greek  fieet  in  Poroe. 
In  Octol>er,  George,  the  son,  and  Con- 
stantino, the  brother  of  Pietro  Mavromi- 
chalia,  repaired  to  Napoli  di  Rooaania, 
for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  the  presi* 
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dent;  and  they  accomplished  their T>bject 
on  the  9th,  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
The  one  dischargfed  a  pistol  at  his  head, 
the  other  stabbed  him  m  the  back,  and  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot.    Constantine  was 
immediately  put  to  death  by  the  bystand- 
ers, and  George  was  detained  in  custody. 
Capsicum.    (See  Cqytrme  Pepper.) 
Car,  Robert    (See  Overbury) 
Caracal.    (See  Lmx.) 
Cardinal  Bird.    (See  Oroeheak,) 
Cardinal  Flower.    (See  LoMia,) 
Cardino  Enoine.    (See  Cotton  Manu^ 
faehtre.) 

Carignako.    The  prince  of  Carignano 
is  now  king  of  Sardinia.    (See  Seffthma.) 
Carlisle,  Earl  of.    (See  Howard^ 
Frederic.) 

Carlos,  don  Maria  Isidro,  Inftnt  of 
Spain,  second  son  of  Charles  IV,  and 
brother  of  Ferdinand  VII,  was  bom  in 
March,  1788,  and,  in  1816,  married  Maria 
Francisca  d'Assisi,  daughter  of  John  VI, 
king  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  has  three 
sons — Carlos,  bom  in  1818 ;  Juan,  born 
in  1833 ;  and  Fernando,  bora  in  1834. 
The  prince  shared  with  his  brothen  (see 
Ferdmomd  VII)  the  capdvity  of  Valency, 
after  having  previoudy  signed  with  them 
the  act  renouncmg  all  clamis  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  In  March,  1814,  he  returned 
with  them  to  Spun,  and,  from  diat  time, 
continued  attached  to  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  accompanied  him,  in  1823^ 
when  the  cortes  were  in  the  ascendant,  to 
Cadiz.  It  wlBS  not  until  adfter  the  restora- 
tion of  absolute  monarchy  (Oct  1,  1833) 
that  he  attracted  the  public  attention.  His 
principles  in  respect  to  the  monarchy,  the 
church  and  the  mquisition ;  his  hatned  of 
the  firee-masons  and  liberals ;  his  notions 
of  absolute  power ;  and  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  the  infirm  health  of  the 
king,  who  had  no  children,  the  crown 
miffnt  soon  be  placed  upon  his  head,  to- 
fether  with  the  great  fiivor  which  he  en- 
joyed with  the  royal  troops — rendered  him, 
perhaps  without  his  aiming  at  it,  the  i-ai- 
Iving  point  of  the  violent  counter-revolu- 
tionary faction,  called  the  e^MtHolieal  junr 
iOy  wmch  has  agitated  Spain  since  1834, 
and  repeatedly  menacea  the  throne  of 
Ferdinand.  This  ftnatical  party  clamor- 
ed for  the  utter  extermination  of  the  lib- 
erals and  the  flree-masons,  the  restoration 
of  the  inquintion,  and  an  absolute  king, 
under  the  management  of  the  clergy.  Fer- 
dinand was  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  this  Action,  but  often  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  foreign  courts,  and 
listened  to  moderate  counselors.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  their  eyes,  a  iirisoner,  who 


was  surrounded  by  bad  influences ;  and  it 
became  their  object  to  remove  him  from 
the  throne.  Thev  accordingly  cooperated 
with  the  absolutists  in  Portugal,  who  had 
similar  designs  in  regard  to  that  country. 
Repeatedly  put  down  by  force,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  junta  were  not  discouraged, 
and  their  secret  leaders  were  never  dis- 
covered. In  their  various  conspiracies, 
though  probably  without  his  consent  (»r 
knowledge,  the  name  of  the  Inftnt  don 
Carlos  was  made  use  of  to  serve  their  pur- 
poses. In  1835,  Santos  Ladron,  and  the 
notorious  Antonio  Marasnon,  a  runaway 
Trappist,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Navarre,  with  cries  of  Vwa  ei  rey  a&»oZufo 
don  CaHo»  F,  y  muera  la  naxion  !  (Long 
live  the  absolute  king  Charles  V,  and 
death  to  the  nation).  In  Valencia,  Grena- 
da and  other  provinces,  similar  scenes  oc- 
curred. Bessieres  also  appears  to  have  or- 
ganized his  insurrection,  the  pretence  of 
which  was  the  detiverance  of  the  king 
from  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  under  the 
direcdon  of  the  apostolical  junta ;  but  he 
was  taken  and  ;shot  (Aug.  36, 1836)  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  plan.  (See  Zech 
Bermudez.)  Still  several  guerilla  leaders 
in  Cervera,  general  Chambo  in  Valen- 
cia, and  the  canons  of  Toloss,  ventured 
to  proclaim  Charles  V  absolute  king ;  and, 
at  last,  an  open  rebellion  broke  out  m 
Catalonia,  in  September,  1837.  The  cry 
of  the  14,000  insurgents,  who  called  them- 
selves Jhrramad&s^  was,  Death  to  Ferdi- 
nand !  Lon|;  live  Charles  V  !  Hurrah 
for  the  Inquisition !  Medals  were  strack 
with  his  effisy,  and  the  inscripdon  Charies 
V,  King  of  Spain ;  and  a  regular  gov- 
ernment vras  orsanized  ii|  lus  name. 
The  government  finally  laid  the  storm, 
general  Espaiia,  at  the  head  of  30,000 
troops  of  tne  line,  having  defeated  the 
rebels.  The  king  naturafiy  entertained 
some  suspicions  of  his  brother,  and  an 
open  rupture  between  them  ensued, 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  third  wife.  Fer- 
dinand detennined  to  marry  a  rourth 
time,  and  thus  endanger  his  brother's  suc- 
cession. The  marriage  took  place  in  De- 
cember, 1839 ;  and,  in  1890,  the  hopes  of 
the  apostolic  party  were  disappointed  by 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  March  39,  abol- 
ishing me  Salic  law,  which  excluded  fe- 
males from  the  throne.  In  September, 
nots  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pal- 
ace, which  seemed  to  have  been  got  up 
by  the  Carlists  for  the  purpose  of  alarm- 
ing the  queen,  then  in  a  delicate  situation. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  she  was  safely  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  who,  as  heiress  of 
the  throne,  received  the  title  of  princess 
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of  Asmriu.  In  October,  183Sy  the  kiag^s 
life  being  despetred  o^  don  Carlos  and  his 
partisans  began  openly  to  take  measures 
for  securing  his  succession  to  the  throne : 
but  the  queen,  who  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  soremment  during  the  kinff's 
siduiess,  and  who  was  convinced  that  the 
apostolical  party,  if  left  in  power,  would 
exclude  her  family  from  the  throne,  re- 
moved them  from  the  ministry,  and  filled 
the  chief  offices  of  the  {(ovemraent  with 
men  of  moderate  or  hberal  principles. 
Don  Carlos  was  ordered  to  retire  into 
Grenada ;  imd  it  has  since  been  said  that 
he  was  id>out  to  quit  the  kingdom  with 
his  family. 
CARifAC.  (See  Tkebes.) 
Oarob-Tbbe.  (See  SL  JohiCs  Bread,) 
Carroll,  Charles,  for  many  years  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  bom  at  An« 
napolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1737.  His  grandfather,  an  Irish 
Catholic  of  rank,  educated  for  a  barrister, 
emigrated  fiom  Ireland  to  Maryland  in  the 
year  1691.  The  *<surviving  signer^  received 
his  classical  instruction  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  at  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Qrand,  studied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
and  completed  his  general  education  in 
Paris.  Thence  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  took  apartments  in  the  Temple 
for  a  course  of  British  jurisprudence.  In 
1764,  he  came  back  to  Maryland,  to  enter 
upon  a  princely  inheritance.  Embarking 
in  politics,  he  exerted  his  talents  and  in- 
fluence against  the'  stamp  act,  with  as 
much  eamesmess  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  had  never  lived  under  monarchi* 
cal  rule  abroad.  In  1770,  he  distin^ish- 
ed  himself^  particularly  bv  opposmg  a 
stretch  of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  governor  of  Maryland,  in  a  series  of 
essays,  signed  the  First  Citizen,  that  ob- 
tained a  complete  triumph  for  the  popular 
party,  and  for  the  author,  even  before  he 
was  ascertained,  fervid  compliments  and 
thanks  from  all  quarters.  His  decided 
and  active  participation,  during  the  years 
1773, 1774,  and  1775,  in  all  the  measures 
of  resistance  to  the  ministerial  policy, 
confirmed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  dis[K»itions  and  abilities.  Testimony 
is  furnished  of  his  having,  as  early  as 
1772,  foreseen  and  resolved  to  breast  the 
occurrence  of  war.  Some  years  before 
the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities, 
he  wrote  to  a  member  of  parliament, — 
^  Your*  thousands  of  soldiers  may  come ; 
but  they  will  be  masters  of  the  spot  only 
on  which  they  encamp.  They  will  find 
nought  but  enemies  before  and  around 


them. '  If  we  are  beaten  on  the  plains,  we 
will  retreat  to  our  mountains,  and  defy 
them.  Our  resources  will  increase  with 
our  difficulties.  Necessity  will  force  us 
to  exertion,  until,  tired  of  combating  in 
vain  against  a  spirit  which  victory  met 
victory  cannot  subdue,  your  armies  will 
evacuate  our  soil,  and  your  country  re- 
tire an  immense  loser  finom  the  contest. 
No,  sir ;  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
abide  the  issue  of  the  approaching  strug- 
gle ;  and,  though  much  Mood  may  be 
spilt,  we  have  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate 
success."  Mr.  Carroll  entered  the  pro- 
vincial convention  in  1775,  and,  previous 
to  his  election  as  a  member  of  conareas, 
in  1776,  was  deputed,  by  the  latter  body, 
to  Canada,  with  Franklin  and  Chase.  He 
returned  from  his  misBion  duriiig  the  dis- 
cussion in  con|preBB  of  the  subject  of  in- 
dependence, with  an  avidity  for  the  dec- 
laration which  prompted  him  to  every 
^ideavor  for  the  immediate  conversion  of 
the  Maryland  legislature  to  that  measure. 
He  did  not  take  his  seat  in  congress  until 
the  18th  of  July ;  and  the  case  of  the  sig- 
nature to  the  instrument  is  thus  authenn- 
cally  explained  in  his  biography :  ^  Al- 
though Mr.  Cairoll  did  not  vote  on  the 
question  of  independence^  yet  he  was 
among  the  earliest  of  those  who  affixed 
their  signatures  to  ils  deelaratioii.  The 
printed  journals  of  eoDgress,  indeed*  make 
It  appear  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  and  agned  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1^  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  subscribed  to  it  under  the  head 
of  that  date ;  but  the  impression  thus  giv- 
en is  incorreet,  because,  in  &ct,  -not  one 
ognature  was  affixed  to  the  declaration 
until  the  2d  of  August  The  idea  <^  sign- 
ing does  iM>t  seem  to  have  occurred  im- 
mediately ;  for  not  until  the  19th  of  July^ 
as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  secret 

rumals,  did  the  resolution  pasSi  directing 
declaration  to  be  encrossed  on  parch- 
ment. This  was  accordingly  done ;  and, 
on  the  2d  of  August  fbllovring,  when  the 
engrossed  copy  was  prepared,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  declaration  was  signed  by  the 
members  who  on  that  day  were  present  in 
congress.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Carroll. 
Those  members  who  were  absent  on  the 
2d  of  August,  subscribed  the  declaration 
as  soon  after  as  opportunity  ofiered.**  Mr. 
Carroll  served  assiduously  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  war,  and  continued  in 
congress  until  tlie  year  177^  after  which 
he  confined  himself  to  the  internal  state 
business.  In  the  year  1781,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  senate  of  Maryland,  in 
which  he  had  already  served  nve  yeara» 
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and,  in  1788,  was  chofien  to  represent  Ma- 
ryland in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral  constitution.     Since  1801,  be  has 
lived    iB  retirement.     The  faithful  lan- 
guage  of  his  bioffrapber  is  the  best  we 
can  use  in  concluding  this  notice  of  him. 
**  In  1791,  Mr.  Carroti  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  and,  m  Ae 
same  year,  was  once  more  chosen  to  the 
senate   of  Maryland.    In  1796,  he  was 
Qkgain  reelected,  and,  in  1797,  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
lK>undary  line  between  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland.    Mr.  Carroll  continued  an  active 
member  of  the  senate  of  his  native  state 
until    1801,  when  the  democratic  party 
carried  their  ticket,  and  he  was  left  out. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  retired  from 
public  ufe,  after  having  been  a  member 
of  the  first  committees  of  observation, 
twice  in  the  convention  of  Maryland, 
twice    appointed  delegate  to    congress, 
once  chosen  representative  to  the  senate 
of  the  U.  States,  and  four  times  elected  a 
senator  of  Maryland.     In  18S5,  one  of 
Mr.  CarrolFs  grand-daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  then 
viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  140  years  after  the  first 
emimtion  of  her  ancestors  to  America, 
this  lady  should  become  vice-queen  of  the 
country  fiwm  which  they  fled,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  system  which  a  more  immediate 
ancestor  had  risked  every  thing  to  desUroy ; 
or,  in  the  enerffetic  and  poetical  language 
of  bishop  Enfftand,  <  that  in  the  land  from 
which  his  father's  father  fled  in  fear,  his 
daughter's daughterno  w reigns  as  queen.' " 
Mr.  Carroll  died  Nov.  14, 1832.  <"  During 
thirty  years  passed  in  public  life,  embrac- 
ing cne  roost  eventfijl  ])eriod  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  U.  States,  Mr.  Carroll,  as  a  poli- 
tician, was  quick  to  decide  and  prompt  to 
execute.    His  measures  were  open  and 
energetic,  and  he  was  more  inclined  to 
exceed  than  to  fall  short  of  the  end  which 
lie  proposed.    As  a  speaker,  he  was  con- 
cise and  animated:    the  advantages  of 
travel  and  society  made  him  impressive 
and  instructive.    As  a  writer,  he  was  re- 
markably dignified :  his  arrangement  was 
regular ;  his  style  was  full,  without  being 
diftbse,  and,  though  highly  argumenta- 
tive, was  prevented  from  being  dull  by 
the  vein  or  polite  learning  which  was  vis- 
ible throughout    In  person,  Mr.  Carroll 
was  sliffht,  and  rather  below  the  middle 
size.    His  &ce  was  strongly  marked ;  his 
eye  quick  and  piercing ;  and  his  whole 
countenance  expressive  of  energy  and 
determination.     His  manners  were  easy, 
34  • 


^bble  and  graceftil ;  and,  in  all  the  ele- 
gances and  observances  of  polite  socie- 
ty, few  men  were  his  superiors." 

Carteret,  John,  earl  of  Granville,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  bom  in  1690, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  lord  Carte- 
ret, whose  death  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  titie  beft>re  he  was  ^ye  years  old. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  Christ-church  college,  Oxfi>rd,  where 
he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cla8si<»l  attainments.  He  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  peers  in  1711,  and  im- 
mediately distin^ished  himself  by  zeal 
for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  which  ac- 
quired him  the  notice  of  George  I,  by 
whom  he  was  raised  successively  to  van- 
ous  posts  of  honor.  In  1719,  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  mediated  the 
peace  between  that  country  and  Denmark. 
In  1731,  he  succeeded  Craggs  as  secretary 
of  state,  and  proved  a  most  able  support 
to  the  administration  by  his  forcible  and 
eloquent  oratory  in  parliament.  In  1793, 
he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  which  kmgdom  was  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  great  discontent, 
not  a  littie  increased  by  the  fiimous  Dra- 
pier's  letters  of  Swift.  The  dean,  who 
esteemed  lord  Carteret  for  his  manners 
and  learning^,  expostulated  with  him  for 
his  prosecution  of  the  printer  of  those 
letters.  The  lord-Iieuienant  ingeniously 
replied  by  a  quotation  from  Virgil :  Regni 
ntmtas  mt  talia  cogit  vwlirL  After  an 
administration  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  not  unpopular,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1726;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
George  II,  in  1737,  was  again  appointed 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  where  he 
conducted  afinirs,  until  1730,  with  great 
success,  conciliating  parties,  and  produc- 
ing much  apparent  harmMiy,  by  his  abili- 
ties and  social  talents,  in  which  he  was 
much  aided  by  the  countenance  and  hu- 
mor of  Swift.  On  his  return  to  England, 
however,  he  became  a  violent  opponent 
to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and,  in  1741,  made 
the  fiimous  motion  for  an  address  to  re- 
move him  from  the  king's  presence  and 
councils,  exerting  all  his  great  eloquence 
on  the  occasion.  In  1742,  when  that  dis- 
missal was  eftected,  he  became  secretary 
of  state,  and  in  that  capacity  supported 
measures  very  similar  to  those  which  he 
had  censured  in  Walpole.  In  1744,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to 
the  titles  of  viscount  Carteret  and  eari  of 
Granville,  and  in  a  few  weeks  resigned 
his  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  unable  to 
resist  the  patriotic  party  and  the  Pelhama, 
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whom  be  had  previously  forsaken.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  him  in  the  subse- 
quent changes  in  a  Wfs  of  struggling  and 
vacillating  statesmanship.  It  is  sumciem 
to  remark,  that,  although  obliged  to  yield 
occasionally  to  stronger  interests,  he  never 
lost  the  favor  of  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
and  at  last  died  president  of  the  council, 
in  1763,  in  the  seventy-tliird  year  of  his 
age.  The  natural  talents  and  acquire- 
ineuts  of  this  nobleman  appear  to  have 
been  eminendy  calculated  lor  the  sphere 
in  whicji  he  moved.  His  genius  was  lofty 
and  fertile,  and  hb  self-confidence  equal 
to  it ;  it  having  been  said  of  him  that  he 
**  never  doubted.''  He  was  ambitious  and 
fond  of  sway,  but  neither  mercenary  nor 
vindictive;  and  his  own  great  literary  at- 
tainments made-  him  an  encourager  of 
learning  in  others.  -  He  was  in  particukir 
the  patron  of  doctor  Taylor,  so  celebrated 
for  his  acquirements  in  tlie  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  also  of  the  still  more  famous 
doctor  Bentley.  In  social  life,  he  was 
pleasant,  eood-humored  and  frank.  It 
will  not  add  to  this  noUeman's  character 
to  state  that  he  was  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  difiusion  of  education,  and  that  he 
deemed  ignorance  the  best  foundation  of 
obedience. 

Casimir  P^rier  died  at  Paris,  May 
1(5,  1832. 

Castelcicala  died  of  cholera,  1882. 

Caterpillars.    (See  Moth,) 

Celery.    (See  ParaUy.) 

Ceo9.    (See  Zea,) 

Chagreeit.    (See  iST^reen.) 

Chain  Snake.    (See  Serpen/.) 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  lately  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  now  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  about 
the  year  1770,  in  Scotland,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  his  native  country.  He 
officiated  for  many  years  as  minister  of 
Kilmany ;  but,  having  become  famous  for 
his  oratory,  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh; 
and,  his  reputation  still  extending,  he  at 
length  obtiuned  the  valuable  ministry  of 
St.  John's,  Glasgow.  In  1823,  duiing  a 
brief  visit  to  London,  he  preached  repeat- 
edly to  immense  congregations.  His 
works  consist  of  an  Address  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Parish  of  Kilmany,  on 
the  Duty  of  giving  an  immediate  Dili- 
gence to  the  Business  of  Christian  Life ; 
Scripture  References ;  the  Utility  of  Mis- 
sions ascertained  from  Experience;  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stabilitv  of 
National  Revenues ;  the  Influence  or  Bi- 
ble Societies  on  the  Temporal  Necessities 


of  the  Poor;  the  Evidence  and  Authority 
of  the  Christian  Revelation ;  a  Series  oi 
Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation 
viewed  in  Connexion  with  Modern  As- 
tronomy ;  Sermons  preached  at  the  Tn>:i 
Church, Glasgow;  tlie  Doctrme of  Cbiis- 
tian  Charity  appUed  to  the  Case  of  R^^- 
hgious  Difference ;  the  Two  Great  Instru 
roents  appointed  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  Speech  delivered  in  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  respecting  the  Bill  for  aug- 
menting the  Stipends  of  the  Clei^  of 
Scotland ;  Thoughts  on  Universal  Peace ; 
Political  Economy  in  Connexion  witb  the 
Moral  State  and  Prospects  of  Societ> 
(1832);  and  various  tracts  and  otht^r 
pieces,  political  and  religious.  Akhougli 
many  of  his  pitxluctions  are  highly  hon- 
orable to  the  talents  of  doctor  Chalmei>, 
his  reputation  principally  rests  on  bispui- 
pit  eloquence,  which  is  remarkable  for  tb^^ 
power  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  feel- 
mgs,  and  convinces  the  judgment  of  bis 
auditors. 

CHAMPOLLIOlf    THE    YoUWGBR  died  0.' 

Paris,  in  March,  1832. 

Chandler,  Thomas  Bradbaij',  &  di:«- 
tinguished  clergyman  and  wnter,  wa.> 
bom  at  Woodstock,  ConnecticuL  !'• 
1745,  he  j^duated  at  Yale  college,  aini. 
having  jomed  the  Episcopalian  chuivh  iii 
1748,  went  to  Enghmd,  and  took  onkR. 
On  his  return,  he  fixed  his  residence  a: 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  where  ib^ 
church  of  St,  John  was  placed  under  his 
guidance.  He  was  made  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity by  die  university  of  Oxfonl,  anu 
enjoyed  a  high  reputadon  for  learning, 
ability  and  piety.  He  died  July,  1790,  i" 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  a  controvci^ 
with  the  reverend  doctor  Cbauncy,  oi 
Boston,in  defence  of  the  Episcooal  church 
His  productions  were  principallv  pcJenii; 
cal,  besides  several  sermons,  and  a  lift  ^ 
the  reverend  doctor  Johnson,  which  he 
prepared  for  the  press,  but  which  W  nor 
published  until  fifteen  yeara  after  bi» death, 
m  consequence  of  the  revolution. 

Chapetones.    (See  Crtcles,  and  ak^- 
tizoes.) 

Charlock.    (See  Radi^)  , 

Cheese;  the  curd  of  milk  se^i^ 
from  the  whev  and  pressed  or  hardeneu. 
The  manufacture  of  cheese  was  one  or 
the  eariiest  inventions.  We  find  menwi. 
made  of  it  in  the  book  of  Job  (x.  mj^^ 
of  the  oldest  works  extant  AccordiD^ 
to  Diodorus,  the  ii^vention  of  cheese  > 
commonly  attribute. to  Arist8BuMq^'' 
The  Romans  were  early  acquainted  wi 
this  article  of  food.  According  to  ts»^. 
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it  was  much  used  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
iniais;   and  Strabo    mentions    that  the 
Sritons   were   veiy   skilful   in    making 
dieese.    The  Alpine  cheeses,  made  of  the 
milJc  of  the  cow  and  tlie  sheep,  were  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  second  century. 
*Pbe  Arabians  put  the  milk,  as  soon  as 
coa^lated,  into  osier  or  palm-leaf  bas- 
kets, press,  and  eat  it  fresli.    Such  was, 
probably,  ^e  cheese  spoken  of  in  1  Sam- 
uel   XTii,    18,    sent   by  Jesse   to  Saul. 
When  prepared  from  rich  milk,  and  well 
made,  it  is  very  nutritious  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  but  mostly  indigestible  when  hard 
and   ill   prepared,   especially   to   weak 
stomachs.    If  any  vegetable  or  mineral 
aeid  be  mixed  with  milk,  the  cheese  sep- 
arates, and,  if  assisted  by  heat,  coagulates 
into  a  mass.    The  quantity  of  cheese  is 
ieas  when  a  mineral  acid  is  used.    Neu- 
tral salts,  and  likewise  all  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  separate  the  cheese  from 
the  whey.    Sugar  and  gum-arabic  pro- 
duce the  same  effecL     Caustic  alkalies 
imU  dissolve  the  curd  by  the  assistance  of  a 
boiling  heat,  and  acids  occasion  a  precipi- 
tation asain.    Vegetable  acids  have  very 
little  Bonrent  power  upon  curd.    This  ac- 
counts for  a  greater  quantity  of  curd  being 
obtained  when  a  vegetable  acid  is  used. 
But  what  answens  l^  is  rennet,  which 
is  made  by  macerating  in  water  a  piece 
of  the  last' stomach  of  a  calf^  salted  and 
dried  for  this  purpose. — ^There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  of  cheeses,  the  qualities  of 
which  depend  principally  on  the  richness 
and  flavor  of  the  milk  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  partly  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  prepared.    England  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  its  cheese.    Cheshire  and 
Gloucestershire  are,  in  this  respect,  two 
of  its  most  famous  counties.    The  cheese 
produced  in  the  former  has  been  esti- 
mated at  11,500  tons  a  year.    There  are 
two  kinds  of  Gloucester  cheese,  double  and 
single :  the  first  is  made  of  the  milk  and 
cream,  the  latter,  of  the  milk  deprived  of 
about  half  the  cream.   They  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  twenty  to  seventy,  and ,  even 
eighty  pounds ;   but  they  generally  cun 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pound's.    A  great  deal 
of  cheese  is  also  made  in  that  part  of 
Shropshire  which  borders  upon  Cheshire, 
and  in  North  Wiltshire.     The  former 
goes  under  the  name  of  Cheshire  cheese ; 
the  latter  was,  till  hitely,  called  Glouces- 
ter cheese ;  now  it  receives  its  appellation 
from  tlie  county  where  it  is  made.    A 
strong  cheese,  somewhat  resembling  Piu*- 
mesan,  is  made  at  Chedder,  in  Somerset- 
shire.   The  celebrated  rich  cheese  called 


Stilton^  is  made  in  Leicestershire,  princi- 
pally in  the  villages  round  Melton  Mow- 
bray. It  is  not  reckonetl  sufficiently 
mellow  for  cutting  unless  it  be  two  years 
old,  and  is  not  ralable  unless  it  be  de- 
cayed, blue  and  moist  A  rich  cheese  is 
also  made  at  Leigh  in  Lancashire.  The 
other  cheeses  made  in  England,  which 
have  acquired  a  peculiar  name,  either 
from  the  quantity  made,  or  from  the  qual- 
ity, are  the  Derbyshire,  Cottenham  and 
Soutliam  cheeses.  The  two  last  are  new- 
milk  cheeses,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor : 
the  places  where  they  are  made  are  in 
Camoridgeshire.  Bath  and  York  are 
remarkaMe  for  their  cream  cheeses.  The 
county  of  Warwick,  and  Banbury  in  Ox- 
fordshire, are  also  remarkable  for  cheeses ; 
the  former  for  the  quantity  made  in  it, 
about  20,000  tons  being  annually  sent  to 
London,  besides  a  very  large  supply .  to 
Burminffham.  Banbury  cheese  is  distin- 
guished for  its  richness.  Scotland  is  not 
celebrated  for  its  cheese  :  the  best  is 
called  Duidop  cheese,  from  a  parish  in 
Ayrshire,  where  it  was  originally  manu- 
factured. Dunlop  cheeses  generally  weigh 
fit>m  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  each,  and 
are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  of 
Derbyshire,  except  that  the  latter  are 
smaller.  Turmeric,  marigolds,  hawthorn 
buds,  &c.,  were  formerly  used  to  height- 
en and  improve  the  color  of  cheese;  but 
arnotto  (see  the  word)  is  decidedly  the 
best  ingredient  that  can  be  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  at  present  used  m 
Chesnure  and  Gloucestershire,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  thing  else.  An  ounce  of 
genuine  arnotto  will  color  a  hundred 
weight  of  cheese.  Large  quantities  of 
very  good  cheese  are  produced  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  manufacture  of  Gouda 
cheese,  which  is  reckoned  the  best  made 
in  Holland,  muriatic  acid  is  used  in  cur- 
dling the  milk,  instead  of  rennet.  This 
renders  it  pungent,  and  preserves  it  from 
mites.  Parmesan  cheese,  so  called  from 
Parma,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  manufactured, 
is  merely  a  skim-milk  cheese,  which 
owes  its  rich  flavor  to  the  fine  herbage  of 
the  meadows  along  the  Po,  where  the 
cows  feed.  The  l^st  Parmesan  cheese 
is  kept  for  three  or  four  years;  and  none 
is  ever  carried  to  market  till  it  be  at  least 
six  months  old.  Swiss  cheese,  particu- 
larly that  denominated  Gruyere^  from  the 
bailiwick  of  that  name,  in  the  canton  of 
Friburg,  is  very  celebrated.  Gruyere 
cheeses  are  made  of  skimmed,  or  partially 
skimmed  milk,  and  are  flavored  with 
herbs.  They  generally  weigh  from  forty 
to  sixty  pounds  each,  and  are  packed 
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for  exportation  in  casks  containing  ten 

chetises  each. 
Chicken  Snakc.    (See  Serpent,) 
Child.    (See  Parent.) 
Chilhiitar.    (See  Ptraepotis.) 
Chimpahzbe,  or  Oraho^Otaito.    (See 

Chiicese  Computation  of  Time.  (See 
Epodi.) 

Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Chol- 
era AspHTXiA,  Cholera  Maligna, 
Cholera  Epidemica,  Epidemic  Chol- 
era Fbter.  A]I  these  names  have  been 
applied,  by  different  observers,  to  a  formi- 
dable disease,  which  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  known  to  be  extensiveljr  epidemic 
in  the  world,  and  whose  origin  and  rav- 
a{;es  will  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
distinguishing  events  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.* Long  prior  to  tlie  appearance  of 
the  present  epidemic  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  in  1817,  and  its  subseauent  difiu- 
sion  over  so  large  a  portion  or  the  globe, 
extensive  and  destructive  visitations  of 
cholera  had  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  One  of  these,  we  learn,  occurred 
in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  most  of  them  originated  in 
the  East,  and  limited  theur  devastations  to 
that  quarter  of  the  worid.  The  indefati- 
gable Mr.  Scot  has  auoted,  from  the  Ma- 
dras Courier  of  1819,  a  letter,  which  sug- 
ffests  the  opinion  that  a  description — 
tnougfa  certainly  a  very  obscure  one — of 
a  disease  resembling  that  which  now  pre- 
vails, is  to  be  found  in  a  Hindoo  work  of 
great  antiquity,  and  ches  instances  of  the 
epidemic  prevalence  and  creat  fatality  of 
cholera,  from  the  time  of  &ntius,  in  1629, 
to  the  present  century ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of^  these  epidemic  visitations  has  not 
always  reachea  us  in  so  detailed  a  form  as 
to  enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  their 
identity  with  what  has  been  recently  ob- 
served :  enough,  however,  may  l)e  glean- 
ed to  prevent  our  denying  this  identity  in 
some  instances ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
which  certain  of  the  more  accurately  re- 
ported of  these  examples— especially  one 
which  occurred  at  Ganjam  in  1781-— bear 
to  that  now  existing.  But  this  much 
seems  certain,  that,  however  cases  in 
previous  visitations  mav  have  resembled 
m  character  those  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
ease, no  recorded  epidemic  of  cholera  has 
equalled  this  in  the  wideness  of  its  difHi- . 

*  The  following  article  is  taken  ffom  the  Cv- 
clopndia  of  Practical  Medicine  ^Londoo,  183i), 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disorder  in  the  U.  States,  which 
^-as  furnished  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  Boston. 


sion  and  the  amount  of  its  ravages,  or  has 
preserved  its  character  and  inteofiity  so 
little  influenced  by  climate  and  tempera- 
ture. The  Question  of  the  identity  of  the 
disease  whicn  now  prevails  in  Grmt  Brit- 
ain, on  the  ctMitinent  of  Europe,  and  in 
North  America,  and  that  which  ravaged 
Hindoostan,  having  been  settled  in  the  af- 
firmative, at  least  as  regards  certain  of 
their  most  important  practical  points,  by 
the  various  respectable  physicians  who 
have  witnessed  both  diseases,  we  may  as- 
sume that  much  of  the  valuable  infbmm- 
tion  transmitted  to  us  from  India,  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  mala- 
dy which  raged  there,  is  applicable  to  that 
now  conmutting  its  ravages  in  Europe. 

I.  ^mptontf  of  Cholera  in  ^  India. — 
The  disease  generally  makes  its  attack 
in  the  night,  or  towards  morning,  with 
vomiting  so  excessive  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  stomach  appear  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and,  neariy  at  the  same  time, 
the  bowels  are  copiously  emptied,  as 
though  all  the  solid  matters  in  the  uites- 
tinal  canal  were  evacuated.  In  some  cases 
a  watery  purging  precedes  the  vomiting 
by  some  houra ;  but  they  more  frequently 
occur  simultaneously.  Afler  the  first  co- 
pious discharge,  tbe'patient  experiences  a 
distressing  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  fhint- 
ness,  with  ringing  in  the  ears  an^  giddi- 
ness. The  subsequent  discharges  from 
the  stomach,  and  those  from  the  bowels, 
do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, excepting  as  the  mattere  ejecte<l 
from  the  stomach  may  be  tinged  by  medi- 
cines or  other  ingests :  they  are  generally 
water}',  colorless  and  inodorous,  and  are 
compared  in  their  appearance  to  bariey- 
liroth,  or  more  frequently  to  rice-water. 
Sometimes  they  are  like  milk,  occasional- 
ly yellowish,  greenish,  like  muddy  water 
or  yeast ;  but  the  conjee-stoolst  as  they  are 
emphaticallv  termed,  which  consist  of  al- 
buminous ftedces  floating  in  senim,  or  dis- 
charges of  pure  serum,  are  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.  The  dejection?* 
sometimes  take  place  without  eflbrt  or  lui- 
easiness,  but  occasionally  very  forcibly, 
with  simultaneous  vomiting,  spasm,  and 
sinking  of  the  pulse.  Tliis  violent  action 
of  the  alimentary  conal  is  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, tlie  powers  of  the  system  lieing 
unable  to  support  it :  hence  the  vomiting 
and  purging  generally  cease  some  hours 
before  death ;  but,  in  some  coses,  a  dis- 
charge of  serum  takes  place  from  the  rec- 
tum, on  any  movement  of  the  body,  till 
the  fatal  close.  In  most  cases,  some  time 
afler  the  commencement  of  this  affection 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  but,  in  others,  pre- 
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viouslj'  to  it,  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  muscles  or  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
felt ;  and  these  affections  gradually  extend 
along  the  limbs  to  the  trunk.  The  spasms 
are  imperfectly  clonic  or  convulsive,  with 
infrequent  relaxations,  are  attended  with 
great  pain,  and  leave,  for  some  days  after- 
wards, a  degree  of  stifibess  in  the  affected 
muscles.  The  pulse  is  from  the  first 
small,  weak  and  accelerated ;  and,  after  a 
certain  interval,  but  especially  on  the  ac- 
cession of  spasms  or  severe  vomiting,  it 
sinks  suddenly,  so  as  to  be  speedily  lost  in 
the  external  parts.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  a  patient  will  live  in  this 
pulseless  state  is  remarkable.  In  a  case 
related  by  doctor  Kellett,  the  pulse  was 
gone  within  three  hours  fix)m  the  attack ; 
yet  the  man  lived  twenty-two  hours  in 
that  state.  On  the  cessation  of  spasm 
and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  apparently 
from  the  exhibition  of  remedies,  the  pulse 
will  return  in  the  extremities  for  a  short 
time,  and  again  cease.  The  skin  is  cold 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and,  as  it  advances,  becomes  sradually 
colder,  and  is  covered  eitlier  witn  a  pro- 
fuse sweat  or  a  clammy  moisture.  Tlie 
state  of  its  circulation,  and  its  insensibili- 
tfj  are  sometimes  strongly  denoted  bv  the 
following  circumstances :  leeches  will  not 
draw  blood  firom  it;  blisters  and  other 
vesicatories  wiU  not  act;  and  even  the 
mineral  acids  and  boiling  water  produce 
no  efifect ;  and  some  patients  are  not  even 
sensible  of  their  application.  In  Europe- 
ans, the  colw  of  the  surfiice  is  often  livid : 
the  lips  and  nails  present  a  blue  tint ;  and 
the  skin  of  the  f^t  and  hands  becomes 
corrugated,  and  exhibits  a  sodden  appear- 
ance, as  if  from  long  immersion  m  hot 
water.  With  these  symptoms  coexist  vi- 
olent pain  of  the  intestines,  with  a  sensa- 
tion or  writhing  and  twisting  there ;  heart- 
bum,  which  the  sufferer  compares  to  a 
fire  consuming  his  entrails  ;  excessive 
thirst;  anxiety,  with  inexpressible  uneasi- 
ness about  the  praecordia ;  hiccough ;  jacti- 
tation; and,  notwithstanding  the  actual 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  even  of  in- 
ternal parts  which  are  accessible  to  the 
touch  (the  tongue  for  instance),  a  sense  of 
heat  which  impels  the  patient  incessantly 
to  throw  off  the  bed-clothes.  The  breath- 
injf  is  much  affected,  beinff  performed 
either  more  slowly  than  usual  (sometimes, 
for  instance,  in  the  advanced  stage,  only 
at  the  rate  of  seven  respirations  in  a  min- 
ute), or  the  inspirations  are  short  and  sud- 
den, with  violent  pain  from  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm ;  the  voice  being  feeble,  hollow, 
hoarse  and  interrupted.     The  eyes  are 


sunk  in  their  orbits ;  the  corneae  flaccid, 
the  conjunctivae  frequently  suffused  with 
blood  ;  the  features  of  the  face  collapsed ; 
and  the  whole  countenance  wears  a  ca- 
daverous aspect.  The  secretions  (those 
of  the  skin  and  intestines  excepted)  are 
generally  suspended.  The  functions  of 
the  mind  are  undisturbed  almost  to  the 
very  last  moment  of  existence.  The  ap- 
proach of  recovery  is  denoted  by  the  ris- 
ing of  the  pulse,  the  return  of  heat  to  the 
surface,  inclination  to  natural  sleep,  dimi- 
nution or  cessation  of  vomiting,  purging, 
and  spasms,  and,  after  pxk  interval,  the  re- 
appearance of  bilious  stools,  urine  and  sa- 
liva.* Regarding  the  above  as  a  picture 
of  the  general  type  of  a  disease  rather  va- 
riable in  character,  we  shall  proceed  to 
relate  the  more  striking  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  form  which  were  observed 
in  India.  Instead  of  the  exceed  inely  sunk 
state,  there  was  a  marked  excitement, 
with  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  pulse  of 
considerable  force,  in  several  instances 
throughout  great  part  of  the  course  of  the 
disease.f  This,  in  some  cases,  arose  fix>m 
the  early  exhibition  of  stimulants ;  but  in 
others  it  appeared  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  disorder.  These  cases  yield- 
ed most  certainly  and  readily  to  treat- 
ment; and  hence  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  subdued  without  the  occur- 
rence of  sinking  or  debili^,  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  vidiether  this  description  of 
disorder  really  beloneed  to  the  epidemic ; 
but  that  it  did  so  was  placed  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  some  of  the  more  protracted  cases 
degenerating  into  the  ordinaiy  low  form. 
The  most  &tal  variety  of  the  disease  was 
denoted  by  the  slightness  of  the  commo- 
tion in  the  system :  there  was  no  vomit- 
ing ;  hardly  any  purging ;  perhaps  there 
were  only  one  or  two  stools,  with  no  per- 
ceptible spasm ;  no  pain  of  any  kino ;  a 
mortal  coldness,  with  arrest  of  the  circu- 
lation coming  on  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  patient  dying  without  a  strugjgle  with- 
in three  or  four  hours.  Several  instances 
were  heard  of,  at  Hoobly  and  other 
places,  of  natives  being  struck  with  the 
disease  whilst. walking  in  the  open  air, 
and  who,  having  fallen  down,  retched  a 
little,  complained  of  vertigo,  deafness  and 
blindness,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Scot  informs  us  that  this  most  deadly 
form  of  the  disease  frequently  manifested 


*  Scot's  Reports  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera; 
Anderson  on  Cnolcia  (£  M.  and  S.  Journal,  vol. 
XV,  p.  324) ;  Christie  on  Cholera  and  the  Patholo- 
gy of  Mucous  Membranes ;  Annesley's  SkelcU 
of  the  Diseases  of  India,  dec. 

t  Madras  Reports,  p,  25. 
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itieif  in  loctfl  efnileiiiic  viaitsdoiiB,  which 
were  ofieo  obKnred  in  India,  all  the  esses 
occttrring  at  the  aame  time  in  a  given  dis- 
trict partoking  of  the  same  pecuJiarity  of 
character.  Tlie  ooUapsed  form  of  disease, 
fint  described,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  frequently  observed.  In  fttal  cases, 
its  doratioo  Taries  from  ibur  to  eight 
hours;  whilst  in  those  which  terminate 
favorably  (a  resuk  often  amwiently  due  to 
early  medical  assistance),  the  patient  may 
be  restored  to  perfect  convalescence  in  a 
period  ranging  from  twenty-lour  to  forty- 
eight  houn.  But,  in  many  cases,  conad- 
erable  disturbance  of  die  system  inter- 
venes between  the  period  of  collapse  and 
restoration  to  health;  or  this  disturbance 
may  itself  cause  death.  The  Indian  re- 
porters mention  two  forms  of  this  disor- 
der. In  the  one,  with  some  excitement 
in  the  system,  the  bowels  continue  to  dis- 
charge, ibr  many  days,  first  brown  and 
watery,  then  dark,  black  and  pitchy  stoob, 
sometunes  with  Mood,  and  with  peculiar 
pains  in  the  bowels,  particulariy  in  the 
rectum.  The  other,  a  distinct  febrile 
form,  we  shall  describe  in  the  language 
of  the  Bengal  Report:— ^ The  fever, 
which  almost  invariably  attended  this 
second  stage  of  the  disease  (in  Europe- 
ans), partook  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
common  bilious  attacks  of  these  latitudes. 
There  was  a  hot,  dry  skin,'  a  foul,  deeply- 
funed  tongue,  parched  mouth,  thint,  sick 
stomach,  resdessness,  watchfiilnesSi  and 
quick,  variable  pulse,  sometimes  with  de- 
luium  and  stupor,  and  other  marked  af^ 
fections  of  the  brain.  Generally,  when 
the  disorder  proved  fatal  in  this  sta|re,  the 
tongue,  from  being  cream-colored,  be- 
came brown,  and  sometimes  black,  hard, 
and  more  deeply  furred;  the  teeth  and 
lips  were  covered  with  sordes ;  the  state 
of  the  skin  varied,  chills  alternating  with 
heats ;  the  pulse  became  extremely  quick, 
weak  and  tremulous ;  hiccough,  catching 
of  the  breath,  great  restlessness  and  deep 
moaning  succeeded ;  and  the  patient  soon 
sunk,  iticolierent  and  insensible,  under  the 
debilitating  effects  of  low  nervous  fever, 
and  freouent,  dark,  tarnr,  alvine  dis- 
charges.'' A  consecutive  fever,  similar  to 
this,  we  learn  from  doctors  Russell  and 
Barry,  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
Russia  than  in  India.  The  following  de- 
scription of  it  we  owe  to  tiiese  gentiemen : 
<*  After  the  blue,  cold  period  has  lasted 
from  twelve  to  twenty-feur,  seldom  to 
forty-eight  hours  or  upwards,  the  piilse 
and  external  heat  begin  gradually  to  re- 
turn; headache  is  complained  o^  with 
noise  in  the  ears;  the  tongue  becomes 


Dftorekwded,  ledder  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
and  also  drier.  High-colored  urine  is 
passed  with  pain  and  in  ouall  quantities; 
the  pupil  is  oflen  dilated ;  sorencfs  is  felt 
on  pressure  over  the  liver,  stomach  and 
bdly ;  bleeding  bj'  the  bneet  or  leeche:? 
is  reouiied.  Ice  to  the  head  gives  great 
relief.  In  short,  the  patient  is  now  hbor- 
ing  under  a  continued  ferer,  not  to  b» 
distinguished  from  ordinaiy  fever.  A 
profuse  critical  perspiration  may  come  on 
from  the  second  or  third  day,  and  leave 
the  sufleter  convalescent ;  but  much  more 
fiequenthr  the  quickness  of  puke  and  heat 
of  skin  continue;  the  tongue  becomes 
brawn  and  parched ;  the  eyes  are  soffusetl 
and  drovfsy ;  there  is  a  dull  flush,  with 
stupor  and  'heaviness,  about  the  counte- 
nance, much  resembling  typhus;  dark 
sordes  collect  about  the  lips  and  teeth ; 
sometimes  the  patient  is  pale,  squalid, 
and  k>w,  vrith  the  pulse  and  beat  Mow 
natural ;  but,  with  the  typhus  stupor,  de- 
lirium supervenes,  and  death  takes  place 
fix>m  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  or  even 
later,  in  the  very  individual,  too»  whom 
the  most  assiduous  attention  had  barely 
saved  in  the  fiist  or  cold  stage.  To  give 
a  notion  of  the  importance  and  dan^of 
cholera  fever,  a  most  intelligent  physKian, 
doctor  Reimer,  of  the  merchant  ho^Htal, 
informs  us,  that  of  twenty  cases  treated 
under  his  ovm  eye,  who  fell  viciima  to 
the  disease,  seven  died  in  the  cold  >tace, 
and  thirteen  in  the  consecutive  fever.**  * 
The  same  gentlemen  slate,  as  the  resuk 
of  their  olwervations,  that  the  following 
are  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Etiropean  epidemic  aikl  that  of  India : — 
^  First,  the  evacuations,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  profuse  and  ungovernable  in  the 
Indian  than  in  die  present  cholera,  though 
the  characters  of  toe  evacuations  are  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Secondly,  restoration  to 
health  ftt>m  the  cold  stage,  without  pass- 
ing throush  consecutive  fever  of  any 
kind,  was  by  far  more  frequent  in  India 
than  here  (Sl  Peter^iurg) ;  nor  did  tlie 
consecutive  fever  there  assume  a  typhoid 
type.t    Thirdly,  the  proportion  of  deaths 

♦  Report  of  doctors  Russell  aad  Barrr  lo  C.  C. 
GrevUle,  esquire,  published,  amon^  other  papers, 
by  authority  of  iiis  majesty's  inost  bonorabie 
privy  council. 

t  If  we  compare  the  s}'inptoins  attributed  to  this 
consecutive  fever  by  doctors  Russell  and  Barry, 
with  those  quoted  m>in  the  Benral  Reports,  the 
diflTercnce  between  this  stage  of  toe  respective  pp> 
idemics  does  not  appear  very  striking :  the  epi> 
thet  typfurid  seems  almost  equally  applicable  to 
both.  Varieties  were  observed  in  the  disease  as 
it  prevailed  in  the  different  Indian  presidencies. 
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:n  t]i«  eold  stagei  compared  with  tliose  in 
the  liot,  was  nur  greater  in  India,  accord- 
ing  to  doctor  Russell'a  experience,  than 
here.     Fourthly,  the  number  of  medical 
men  cuid  hospital  attendants  attacked  with 
cholera  during  the  present  epidemic,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  employed,  and 
to   other  classes  of  society,  has  heeii  be- 
yond  all  comparison   greater  here  than 
\n.    India  under  similar  circumstances." 
Doctor  Keir,  of  Moscow,  gives  the  fol- 
lo^'inff  description  of  the  consecutive  or 
secondary  morbid  state : — ^  A  second  or- 
deal now  begins,  sometimes  as  severe, 
and  frequently  not  less  fatal,  though  more 
sloifvly  so,  than  the  first :  this  is  probably 
the  efiect  of  the  morbid  changes  which 
have  been  induced  during  the  first  period 
of  the  disease.    The  appearance  of  the 
complaint  is  now  entirely  changed,  inso- 
much that  one  who  had  not  seen  the  pa- 
tient during  the  first  period,  or  been  told 
of  the  symptoms,  could  not  possibly  know 
that  be  was  suffering  from  the  epidemic 
I  have  observed  the  disease  in  this,  its 
second  period,  to  assume  four  fonns:  the 
first,  an  inflammatorv,  or  rather  sub-in- 
flauxmatory  state    of  the  stomach    and 
bowels,  most  frequently  the  latter,  some- 
times conjoined;  the  second,  inflamma- 
tory irritation  of  the  lungs,  with  pain  of 
ihe  chest,  cough,  viscid  ejipectoration  and 
fever,  appearing  as  a  critical  metastasis  of 
the  disease ;  the  third,  bilious  or  bilio-ner- 
vous  fever,  with  suppuration  of  the  parotid 
glands — ^in  one  case,  with  axillarv  suppu- 
rating bubo,  towards  the  end  of  the  fever, 
an  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  lungs 
took  place,  ending  in  vomica;  and  the 
fourth,    a    congestive    sub-inflanmiato- 
17   state  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord. 
This  last,  as  was  natural  to  expect  from 
the  nature  and   seat   of  the    affection, 
proved  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and 
most  frequently  fatal  form  of  the  second 
period:  it  appeared  generally  to  super- 

and  likewise  between  that  which  existed  in  Hin- 
doMtan  and  Ceylon,  perhaps  as  considerable  as 
those  now  <rf>served  by  these  intelligent  physi- 
cians. In  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  extract 
referred  to,  relative  to  the  greater  freauency  at 
Petersburg  of  the  secondary  "  typhoia,"  or,  as 
more  commonly  designated  in  India,  "low  biliary" 
symptoms,  we  confess  that  we  observe  a  discre- 
pancy when  we  read  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
Report,  in  which  doctors  Russell  and  Barry  state, 
"  Convalescence  from  cholera  has  been  rapid  and 
perfect  here,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  fact : — 
The  minister  of  the  interior  had  given  orders  that 
all  convalescents,  civil  as  well  as  military,  at  the 
general  hospitd,  should  be  detained  'fourteen 
days.  We  inspected  about  two  hundred  of  these 
diUnut  some  days  back,  with  sir  J.  Wylie,  and 
found  them  in  excellent  health,  without  a  single 
morbid  sequela." 


vene  after  the  parpng,  vomiting  and 
cranops  had  been  reliev^  and  the  exter- 
nal heat  in  some  degree  restored ;  the  pa- 
tient complained  of  pain  in  the  back,  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades,  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  spine,  sometimes  along 
its  whole  tract;  he  appeared  sleepy  to 
such  a  degree  that  at  first  I  was  disposed 
to  attribute  this  state,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  effects  of  the  opium  given  in  the  first 
period.  But  I  was  soon  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  this  symptom,  and  of  an- 
other strongly  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  the  disease,  namely,  the  filling  of  the 
vessels  of  the  sclerotica  with  red  blood, 
was  a  congestive  sub-inflammatoiy  state 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord.  This  strik- 
ing symptom  at  first  began  to  show  itself 
in  the  iaferior  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eyes ;  it  gradually  increased,  and,  little  by 
Ktile,  reached  the  upper  part,  while  the 
eyes  turned  upwards^  exposmg  die  lower 
part  gorged  with  blood.  This  state  of 
the  pauent  generallv  ended  in  a  complete 
coma,  and  proved  mtal  a  few  hours  after- 
wards.'' Besides  the  various  and  appal- 
ling symptoms  wliich  indicate  general  de- 
rangement of  the  acdon  of  the  solids, 
there  are  appearances  in  the  blood  drawn 
during  the  collapsed  stage,  showing  that 
the  fluids  feel  the  influence  of  this  for- 
midable disease.  These  appearances  are 
very  uniformly  expressed  oy  the  terms 
c2ar«,  black,  or  tarry,  in  regard  to  color, 
and  by  thick,  ropy,  sirvpy,  or  semi-co- 
agulaied,  in  respect  to  consistence.  This 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  circulating 
fluid  is  fully  proved  to  be  in  die  ratio  of 
the  duration  of  the  disease ;  the  blood  at 
the  commencement  seeming  to  be  nearly 
or  altogether  natural,  and  more  or  less 
rapidly  asstiming  a  morbid  state  as  the 
malady  advances.  This  condition  was 
less  conspicuous  in  cases  of  cholera  ush- 
ered in  by  symptoms  of  excitement,  than 
where  the  collapsed  state  of  the  system 
had  occurred  early ;  and  in  certain  rare 
cases  it  was  not  observable  at  all,  and  the 
blood  flowed  readily  from  the  vein ;  but 
the  reverse  was  the  fact,  bodi  with  respect 
to  its  condition  and  the  manner  of  its 
flowing  from  the  arm,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  instances.  In  ^neral,  after  a 
certain  quantity  of  dark,  thick  blood  bad 
been  drawn,  its  color  became  lighter,  its 
consistence  less  thick,  and  the  circulation 
revived,  such  appearances  always  afford- 
ing grounds  for  a  proportionably  ftvora- 
ble  prognosis.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  diseased  blood  coagu- 
lates.   In  some  instances,  we  lean,  uie 
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roagntatiflii  »  npid,  whikl  in  ocben  k 
riownd impeifeei.  ReponetsarBi 
moiM  in  dedaiing  it  de6eiem  i 
and  deMitme  of  die  bufiy  coat.  The  lat- 
ter is  occanonaliy  obKrved  in  caaea  at- 
tended with  reaction,  m  which  the  blood 
ia  not  bku;k  and  thick.*  The  diadtuigei 
fiom  patients  wafEumg  under  thie  diacaae 
weie  aubfected  to  experiment  by  dodor 
Christie.  The  aecretion  conaista  of  two 
aubataneci^  the  one  a  tianepareot  aenNia 
fluid,  the  other  an  opaque,  white  coagu- 
lum ;  the  former  periectly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  the  latter  quite  innlnble.  These 
matters  being  submitted  to  the  action  o€ 
reagents,  the  fluid  part  was  found  to  be 
pure  aerum,  and  the  coagulated  portion 
fibrin.  The  aecretion,  therefore,  as  the 
author  remarks,  has  a  compoaitiAi  similar 
to  that  of  the  Mood  deprived  of  its  color- 
ing matter;  but  the  serum  is  in  much 
laraer  proportion  to  the  fibrin. 

IL  Chia-adar  of  the  Epidemic  a*  it 
mpeartd  m  SwuieHand  in  1631.  Thus 
for  (says  the  Engtish  writer)  our  account 
of  this  formidable  malady  nas  been  de- 
rived finom  the  vetj  valuable  maae  of  in- 
formation with  which  we  have  been  fii- 
vored  by  our  medical  brethren  in  India, 
and  the  many  intelligent  men  who  have 
witnessed  its  ravages  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Circumstances  having  brought 
it  under  our  own  observation,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  convey  succinctly  to  the 
reader  the  results  of  our  experience,  pref- 
aced by  a  fow  reflections  on  the  character 
and  designation  of  the  disease  which  this 
experience  has  suggested  to  us.  Were 
wc  to  attempt  a  definition  of  epidemic 
cholera,  the  following,  according  to  our 
experience,  would  comprise  its  distinc- 
tive symptoms:— After  watery  diarrhoea, 
or  other  generally  slight  indispositioii, 
vomiting  and  purging  or  a  white  or  coloiv 
less  fluid,  violent  crampa,  great  prostra- 
tion and  collapse,t  the  last  occurring 
simultaneously  with  the  vomiting  and 
cramps,  or  shordy  after  them.  Should 
the  patient  survive  the  last  train  of  symp- 

♦  Madras  Report,  p.  30,  &c. 

-f  By  coUapte,  in  tnis  definition,  is  meant  the 
feebleness  or  almost  the  arrest  of  the  circalation ; 
the  dealh-like  appearance,  the  coldness,  shrinking, 
and  occasional  Dlueoess  of  the  surface,  which  may 
in  other  diseases  be  observed  after  they  have  ex- 
isted sbrae  time,  and  as  the  powers  of  life  are 
passina^  away  ;  but  which  occur  in  what  we  shall 
call  the  cold  or  choleric  sta^e  or  the  epidemic,  in 
a  short  time  after  its  commencement,  as  though 
thev  formed  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  decree 
ana  early  accession  of  this  collapse,  and  the  white 
discharge,  are  the  only  distinctive  marks  that  we 
are  aware  of  between  this  ttag^  of  the  epidemic 
aad  ordiaary  cholera. 


Cfi      

l^e  can  camvvy  a  i 
of  the  disease  onljr  by  dividing  it  into 
three  sttges,  the  mmadj  the  eaU  or 
cUoie,  and  ib^fAriU:  thedhriskin  ac- 
eorda  with  the  character  of  the  diaeaae. 

1.  SgmfUtms  •/  Ot  Atapiad  SUart. 
In  an  immenwe  maiocity  of  instancess 
dianrhcea  has  been  the  prominent  symp- 
tom of  this  stage.  LAUgnor  wod  lasn 
tilde,  and  ooeaflKHmUy  naoaea  and  ver- 
tigo, coexisted  with  dbe  disotder  of  tlie 
bowels,  and  sometimes  certain  of  these 
symptoms  may  have  appeared  without  it ; 
mit  its  occurrence  has  been  so  comnMui, 
that  we  have  treated  few  cases  in  which 
it  had  not  preceded  the  more  formidable 
symptoms.  On  examining  the  discharges, 
if  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  diar- 
rhoea, they  will  be  observed  to  be  feeral 
and  bilious ;  but  we  shall  find  that  they 
subsequently  bear  the  serous  character  of 
those  which  occur  after  the  choleric  stage 
is  fully  formed:  they  are  pased  copi- 
ously flUDd  vrithont  much  griping ;  the  feel- 
ing of  debility  which  attends  them  ia  great, 
and  thia  diairhaea  is  so  exhausting,  that 
we  have  met  with  patienta,  especially 
these  advanced  in  life,  in  whom  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  collapse  had  occurred, 
with  a  feeble  pube,  scarcely  exceeding 
fifty,  before  the  accession  of  vomiting  and 
cramps.  The  natural  tendency  of  this 
pursing  is,  we  believe,  to  pus  into  the 
choleric  stage ;  but  the  transition  haa  fre- 
quendy  occurred  shordy  after  some  die- 
tetic error,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality 
of  food,  or  after  exposure  to  cold.  The 
commencement  of  the  purging  has  some- 
times preceded  by  sevenu  days  the  ac- 
cession of  die  choleric  stage,  and  occa- 
sionally only  by  eight  or  ten  hours ;  but 
forty-eight  hours  has  been  its  mean  dura- 
tion, c^culated  from  a  great  number  of 
instances.  We  liave  dwelt  the  more  on 
this  incipient  stag^,  from  a  conviction,  the 
result  or  considerable  observation  of  the 
disease,  that  subsequent  symptoms  might 
often  be  prevented,  and  life  preserved,  by 
early  and  proper  treatment  of  the  diarrhoea. 

2.  S^M^toms  of  the  Cold  or  ChoUrie 
Siagt*  Our  description  will  be  more 
intelligible  if  we  divide  into  two  pe- 
riods this  very  important  stage,  which 
has,  in  truth,  given  its  name  to  the  dis- 
ease, and,  by  its  fearful  symptoms,  has 
engrossed  such  general  attention,  that  the 
facts  of  its  being  but  part  of  a  series  of 
changes,  has  been  too  often  lost  si^ ht  ot 
— Fint  Period,  The  time  of  invasion  has 
been,  as  in  India,  in  a  great  majority  of 
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» fifom  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
The  petieDt  w  attacked  with 
I  of  tM  stomach,  occasionaUy 
amounting  to  pain,  to  which  speedily  suc- 
ceeds vomiting  of  the  characteristic  fluid 
80  frequently  described,  and,  if  dianrbcBa 
baTe  preceded,  which,  in  almost  all  the 
cases  that  have  ftllen  under  our  observa- 
tion, has  been  the  case,  a  pui^png  of  the 
same  fluid,  the  ftecal  contents  of  the  ca- 
nal bavinf^  been  previously  expelled.  The 
yomitmg  is  laiely  full  and  eroctual,  con« 
8i8tln||^  rather  of  apparently  unsatisfiietoiy 
retehmgs  than  of  a  fiiU  disehaige  of  the 
cooteDts  of  the  stomach  $  but  sometimes 
these  contents  are  expelled  fin^Uv,  as  if 
squirted  from  a  large  er^ringe.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  are  oecasioDally 
scanty,  but  much  more  ftequently  they 
take  place  copiously  and  forcibly.  St- 
muhaiieously  with  the  vomiting,  or  not 
unfrequently  beibie  this  symptom  has 
occurred,  cramps  take  pkioe;  and  the 
agony  which  attends  them  constitutes 
gpreat  part  of  the  sufierincs  of  the  patient, 
who  incessantly  entreats  Uiat  fHction  may 
be  applied  to  the  pans  they  aflect.  How- 
ever soon  our  visit  may  be  made,  the 
pulse  will  generally  be  found  to  be  feeble 
and  fifeouent ;  the  skin,  in  point  of  heat, 
below  the  heahhy  standard ;  the  counte- 
nance shrunk,  and,  if  not  livid,  pallid; 
and  the  respiration  hurried,  if  not  checked, 
as  it  frequently  is,  by  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  intercostal  muscles.  The 
circulation  sinks  remarkably,  and  some- 
times appean  momentarily  to  cease,  on 
every  accession  of  severe  vomitinff  or 
tfUBOL— Second  Period.  The  mean  dura- 
uon  of  the  preceding  period  varies  from 
about  eight  to  twelve  houn ;  the  vomiting 
and  spasms  then  either  totally  subside  or 
recur  at  much  longer  intervals,  and  the 
patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  extreme  col- 
lapse. The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  perceptible;  the  surftce  is 
universally  moist  and  cold,  excepting  as 
heat  is  impaited  from  without,  for  the  in- 
stant that  the  hands  or  other  parts  are  ex- 
posed, the^  become  of  an  icy  coldness ; 
blueness,  if  it  exist  at  all,— but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uniform  symptom,— is  now  con- 
spicuous on  the  ftoe  and  hands,  which 
last  have  the  shnmk  and  sodden  ap- 
pearance so  generally  described;  the 
tongue  is  moist,  and,  if  not  actually  coM, 
at  least  cooler  than  natural ;  and  the  voice 
is  of  that  mmgled  buskiness  and  feeble- 
ness which  strikes  the  ear  so  peculiarly. 
In  this  condition  there  is  little  suflering, 
excepting  from  the  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  pneeordia,  of  which 
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the  patient  comphans  much;  for  even 
sliould  spasms  occur,  they  are  now  too 
feeble  to  excite  much  pain;  the  res- 
piration is  slow;  the  coniunctive,  espe- 
cially in  their  inferior  hemisphere,  areire- 
quently  injected  with  dark-colored  blood ; 
and  the  insensibility  of  the  stomach  is  so 
great^  that  the  most  powerfbl  stimulants 
may  be  jfiven  and  retained  without  the 
organ  being  apparently  more  sensible  of 
tfieir  presence  than  if  it  were  a  lifefess 
pouch.  The  urine  is  suspended  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  a  choleric  stage 
so  intense  as  we  hove  described. 

S.  SmnplomBo/theFiinrUeSiage.  The 
precedmg  stage,  in  most  cases,  makes  a 
very  gradual  transition  into  the  present 
one.  After  the  patient  has  remamed  in 
the  collapsed  state,  probably  for  a  consid- 
erably longM-  time  than  the  medical  at- 
tendant expected,  some  degree  of  warmth 
will  be  found  returning  to  the  surface, 
which,  for  a  variable  period,  perhaps 
for  a  couple  of  days,  has  been  almost  of 
icy  coldness ;  and  the  pulse  is  propoition- 
ahly  developed,  being  very  perceptiUe  at 
the  wrist,  generally  about  ei^ty,  and  soft ; 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  gradually 
become  distended  with  bk)od ;  or  if  those 
of  the  inferior  hemisphere  have  been  so 
during  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  disten- 
sion now  dimises  itself  over  the  whole 
membrane ;  the  patient,  who,  on  his  at- 
tention being  roused,  is  periecdy  sensible^ 
complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  of 
a  sense  of  giddiness,  and  that  the  light 
distresses  ms  eyes.  The  tongue  in 
this  eariy  stage  is  clean  and  moist;  the 
bowels  are  readily  acted  upon  b^  medi- 
cine, and  the  discharges  are  feculent, 
and,  though  someiriiat  clayey,  contain  a 
I>roporti<m  of  bile ;  but  the  urinary  secre- 
tion is  somedmes  either  not  restored,  or  is 
conaderably  deficient  for  a  day  w  two 
after  the  establishment  of  fever.  In  the 
progress  of  the  fever,  the  tongue  becomes 
black,  and  sordes  accumulate  about  the 
teeth ;  the  eyes  become  m(Me  and  more 
injected ;  the  intellect  more  and  more  tor- 
pid, though  sdll  the  patient  can  be  roused 
to  answer  questions,  and  even  may  make 
one  or  two  sensible  remaiks  on  his  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  instant  the  -conversation 
ceases,  the  eyes  are  turned  up  in  the 
orbit,  exposing  through  the  half-closed 
eye-fids  tne  red  sclerotica,  and  the  patient 
is  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor:  the  uri- 
nary secretion  is  now  established,  and  the 
urine,  which  at  first  was  dark-colored  and 
cloudv,  is  now  limpid  and  pale ;  the  al- 
vine  discharges  are  darker  colored  than  at 
first;  and  throughout  the  disease  there  is 
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ft  dflfieieney  of  THcukr  aetkm  and  of  tern- 
pentiire»  which  we  here  noc  ofaBerred  to 
the  miie  extent  in  tnhxm  or  any  other 
ftrer.  However  floioed  the  ooontenanoe 
may  appear^ — and  it  is  often  rerj  conoid- 
anbhr  aoy-^die  teinperatore  of  the  sojftoe 
is  below  the  beahhy  standard;  and  we 
have  noc  oflen  fimnd  the  pulae  above 
ninety.  IhffkM  is  not  an  inappropri- 
ate deaignation  c€  the  condition  we  have 
cndeavMed  to  deecribe;  but  we  think 
that  an  individual  who  had  once  watched 
die  piogreaa  of  inch  a  case,  woold  ran 
nonflk  of  confounding  it,  on  future  occa^ 
aiona,  with  tyfrfiua  ;---the  deficiency  of 
vaaeular  and  calorific  power;  thepeoiiiar 
vascularity  of  the  eye ;  the  absence  of 
aubauhos  and  muttering  ddirium  (for 
tfaoo^  delirium  occasionaDT  occurs  dur- 
ing niriit,  the  condition  of  the  intellect  10 
thrott^out  much  more  one  of  torpor 
than  of  irregularinr),  woold  be  the  marics 
by  which  he  would  discriminate  the  two 
aroetions.  The  duration  of  such  a  febrile 
stage  as  we  have  described^  is  fiom  a 
week  to  ten  days.  Its  termination  baa 
been,  in  a  considerable  majonty  of  in- 
stances which  have  fidlen  under  our  ob- 
aervatioo,  fttaL  The  brain  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  organ  mainly  a^cted ;  and 
bv  this  view  our  treatment  has  been 
chiefly  guided,  thou^,  at  the  same  time, 
the  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  baa 
not  been  neclected.  In  another  form, 
and  ODO  which  supervenes  on  a  minor  de- 
gree of  collapse  than  the  preceding,  the 
symptoms  do  not  difier  fit>m  those  de- 
scribed above,  excepting  that  there  are 
indications  of  sreater  excitement, — more 
warmth  of  sumce,  and  more  force  and 
frequency  of  pulse.  Depletion  could  be 
more  freely  practised,  ana  it  was  altogether 
a  more  tractable  f<Mrm  of  disease.  The 
mildest  and  most  tractable  type  of  the 
febrile  sta(re  was  denoted  by  symptoms 
of  general  out  moderate  excitement,  with 
epigastric  pain  on  pressure,  headache 
and  giddiness ;  the  tongue  being  at  the 
same  time  either  clean,  with  a  di^x>8ition 
to  become  dry  and  glazed,  or  slightly 
white  and  furred ;  the  skin  warm ;  the 
pulse  fi'ee  and  forcible ;  the  urine  highly 
colored,  and  the  thirst  considerable.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  little  or  no  confusion 
of  thought  or  delirium,  and  the  eyes  are 
not  injected.  We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  examples  of  this  mild  and  tracta- 
ble type  of  the  febrile  stage  occurred 
after  a  choleric  stage,  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  collapse  had  been  incon- 
siderable, in  which  the  urinary  secretion 
had  not  been  su^pendMly  or  which  had 


noc  ahrays  been  atfie&ded  with  ^ 
a  sympcom  occasMmaily  wanth  _  _ 
cases.  The  writer  met  with  hot  one  ex- 
ample of  conaidereble  afieetion  of  the 
thoncic  ofgans ;  and  thia  occmied  in  a 
case,  in  point  of  general  charscter,  noc  un- 
like the  fimn  last  described,  though  aome- 
what  more  cdlapeed.  The  wsSkedoa  wns 
bronchial,  and  was  reheved  fay  a  oopioas 
expectoration  of  very  dark-colored  spate, 
— the  padent  recovering.  In  the  preced- 
ing sketch  of  the  l^inie  stage,  it  will  be 
UMlerBUKMl  diat,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cfaderic  stage,  we  have  not  anempled  to 
depict  all  the  variooa  shadea  of  iaumntj 
in  which  the  disease  manilesied  itself. 
The  extremes  are  given :  to  have  essayed 
to  descrihe  all  the  intennediatB  degrees 
woold  have  awelled  the  article  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  and  would  have  proved 
ft  burden  to  the  memoiy  of  the  reader. 

4.  Pngnatis.  The  danger  of  the  dm- 
ease  is  in  allcasea,  vrebeneve,  tobe  e»- 
timated  fiom  the  degree  of  ecdlapae  at- 
tending the  cold  or  choleric  stage.  In 
Imtia,  It  was  remaiked  that  the  cases  in 
which  the  spasms  and  Tomiting  were  the 
most  violent  were  by  no  means  finanght 
with  the  most  peril ;  and  what  vre  have 
aeen  of  the  disease  enables  us  to  bear  tca- 
timony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  renMork; 
for  when  we  have  heaiid  die  attendants 
exulting  in  the  cessation  of  the  spasms^ 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  stomach 
retained  medicine  or  food,  and  have  feh, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pulaeless  wrist  and 
the  cold  and  clammy  hand,  we  have  seen, 
in  these  apparently  &vorable  omens^  only 
the  natural  progress  of  the  disease  from  a 
bad  condition  to  one  still  wotwe.  Wheth- 
er we  are  to  dread  a  fiital  resuk  in  the 
cold  or  the  excited  stage,  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  collapse  in  the  former  of 
these  sta^are  the  measure  of  the  dan- 
ger ;  for  if  the  patient  die  in  this  stage,  he 
dies  of  colkpse ;  and  if  he  survive  it,  and 
pass  into  the  state  of  fever,  the  character 
of  this  fever  is  malignant  and  dangerous 
in  proportion  to  the  same  collapse. 

5.  Diagnosis.  From  ordinary  cholera 
the  cold  stage  is  to  be  distinguished,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  by'  the  peculW  character 
of  the  discharges,  which  has  beoi  suf- 
ficiently dwelt  upon,  and  by  the  degree  of 
collapse  and  its  early  occurrence.  Cases 
have  been  adverted  to,  which,  at  least  in 
the  choleric  stage,  could  not  be  discrimi- 
nated from  ordinary  cholera,  excepting, 
periiajps,  from  their  taking  place  at  a  sea 
son  or  the  year  when  ordinary  cholera  is 
never  observed ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  no  one  would  mfer  the  existence  of 
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the  epidemic  fiom  Bueh  caees,  thou^  he 
might  be  diBpoeed  to  acknowledge  that 
they  beloDsed  to  it,  if  caaealeaa  equivocal 
were  Bimultaneously  preTaleDt,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  originated  under  the  circum- 
ttanoea  mentioned  in  the  preceding  WS^^ 
Notice  has  been  taken  of  sporadic  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  last  year,  and 
which  have  been  reported  in  various  pub- 
lication^ We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  as  to  the  perfect  identity  of  the 
group  of  symptoms  in  certain  of  these 
cases  and  those  which  characterize  the 
choleric  stage  of  the  epidemic.  These 
cases  have  generallv  been  fttal  as  cases 
of  cholera,  and,  probably  on  this  account, 
have  attracted  attentirai  and  been  report- 
ed ;  and  hence  what  we  should  consider  the 
tjmerimeniuim  erueii  by  which  their  essen- 
tial affiance  to  the  epidemic,  as  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  this  country,  or  diA 
ftrence  fiom  it,  can  alone  be  proved^ — 
the  intervention,  or  otherwise,  of  fever 
between  the  cold  stage  and  recovery, — Is 
necessarily  wanting.  We  have  been  fe- 
voted,  by  a  gentleman  of  hig^  charac- 
ter and  attainments,*  with  a  report  of  two 
cases,  regarded,  at  the  time  they  occurred, 
as  aggravated  cases  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
ease :  both  took  place  in  the  interior,  un- 
der circumstances  in  which  there  was  not 
the  slightest  ffround  to  suspect  contagion, 
and  previoumy  to  there  being  anj  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  the  epidemie 
in  this  country.  In  one,  the  symptoms 
bore,  unquestionably,  a  considmble  re- 
semblance to  the  choleric  stage  of  the 
epidemic ;  but  no  fever  superveiM.  The 
symptoms  of  the  other  shall  be  given  in 
the  words  of  the  writer  :—^  The  total,  or 
nearly  total  suspensim  of  the  secretion 
by  the  kidneys ;  the  watery  vomiting  and 
stools;  the  severity  of  the  spasms;  the 
shrunk  and  corrugated  state  of  the  skin 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  Uueness 
of  his  nails,  persuade  me  that  his' disease 
was  of  the  spasmodic  type.  In  him, 
moreover,  a  slow  fever  succeeded  the 
original  ^mptoms,  and  long  retarded  his 
recovery.^  We  need  not  remark  that  we 
would  not  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween such  a  case  as  this  and  examples 
of  the  epidemic,  believing  their  character 
to  be  identical.  This  case  occurred  in 
the  beginnuig  of  July,  1831.  There  is  a 
certain  ferm  of  the  febrile  stage, — that 
which  supervenes  on  a  choleric  sU^,  at- 
tended with  extreme  collapse,— which  the 
deficiency  of  the  temperature  and  the  cir- 
culation, the  CMigestod  state  of  the  con- 
*  Doctor  Fenwiek,  of  Durham. 


junctiva  fix>m  the  very 
of  the  fever,  and  the  peculiar  torpor  of 
the  intellect,  would  enable,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  the  observer  to  discriminate  from 
any  fever  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
wimessing  in  this  country,  provided  he 
saw  the  patient  early  and  watched  him 
throughout ;  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances^ the  diasnosis  can  only  be  c<Nrrecdy 
drawn  by  coupUng  the  preceding  histtwy 
of  the  case  with  the  existence  of  fever  and 
with  its  character. 

6.  Apearanca  jfruenUd  on  Di$§e€' 
Hon.  The  external  appearance  of  body 
closely  resembles  that  which  has  been  no- 
ticed during  life:  the  solids  are  shrunk, 
the  surfece  is  livid,  the  skin  of  the  hands 
and  feet  is  corrugated,  the  nails  are  Uue^ 
and  the  fingen  often  rigidly  conOracted. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  unwonted  ten- 
dency to  jputrefection,  nor  any  chanuatoris- 
tic  feetor  m>m  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the 
head  are  found  marks  of  congestioD,  and 
even  occasionally  of  extravasation.  Such 
appearances  were  not  of  uniform  occur- 
rence in  the  dissections  performed  in 
Hmdoostan;  butthey  were  found  very  con- 
stantly in  those  made  by  doctor  Davy,  in 
Ceylon;  and  doctor  Keir,  of  Moscow, 
discovered  in  the  Russian  disease  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes more  or  less  tursid  with  blood,|iar- 
ticularly  towards  the  oase,  with  a  nuid 
efiused  into  its  convolutions,  and  more  or 
less  of  serum  m  the  lateral  ventricles. 
In  the  ikaraXf  the  pleura  and  pericardium 
are  found,  as  the  serous  menioranes  aen- 
erally  are  in  this  disease,  perfectl v  healthy, 
with  the  exception,  occasionally,  of  an 
unusual  dryness.  The  lungs  are  some- 
times in  a  natural  state,  but  more  fre- 
quently gorged  with  dark-colored  blood, 
so  as  to  resemble  liver  or  spleen ;  or  they 
have  been  found  coUapsed  on  each  side 
of  the  spine,  leaving  the  thorax  nearly 
empty.  This  latter  appearance  doctor 
Pollock,  of  the  fifty-thurd  ref^ment,  ex- 
plained by  supposmff  aas  to  be  extricated 
within  the  cavity  of  the  ideura;  but  the 
thorax  having  been  opened  in  such  cases 
under  water,  and  no  air  having  been  found, 
Mr.  Scot  is  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  con- 
tractile power  exerted  by  the  viscus,  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  atmospheric  press 
ure.  Both  sides  of  the  heart  are  m  general 
distended  with  dark  blood,  and  the  bronchi 
are  frequently  filled  with  mucus.  In  the 
abdomen^  the  vessels  of  the  liver  are  often 
much  congested,  and  pour  forth  blood 
copiously  when  incisions  are  made  into 
the  organ ;  but  this  congestion  is  not  uni- 
foimly  found;  the  gall-Madder  is  tuigid 
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^iritii  blade  bile,  and  its  ducts  are  aome- 
liiDea  conatrieted  and  impeimeable, 
though  occaaionallir  in  an  oppoaite  stale. 
The  peritoneum  is  often  quite  healthy, 
but  die  portion  inveating  the  alimentary 
canal  has  frequently  an  inflamed  appear- 
ance from  the  exceedingly  loaded  state 
of  its  blood-veasels.  This  congestion  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  gangrene ;  but  by  dmwing  the 
finger  over  the  sur&ce,  innumerable 
small  veins  may  be  found  running  in  eve- 
ry direction,  as  in  a  preparation  nicely 
injected,  and  the  texture  is  found  to  be 
resisting  and  firm.  This  portion  of  the 
peritoneum,  however,  occasionally  bean 
tnarin  of  actual  inflammation,  especially 
if  the  patient  has  lingered  long  before 
death.  It  then  presents  a  thickened  ap* 
peaiance  extenially.  and  its  color  varies 
mm  a  pale  vermilion,  through  all  the 
deeper  shades,  to  a  dark  purplish  hue; 
the  former  being  chieflv  remarkable  on 
the  aurihce  of  the  duodenum  and  jeju- 
num, the  latter  on  the  ileum,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  the  c»cum.  At  other  times, 
the  whole  alimentary  tube,  instead  of  this 
congested  state,  presents  a  blanched  ap- 
pearance both  internally  and  externally. 
The  omentum  is  sometimes  healthy ;  at 
otheiB,  it  presents  the  same  appearance 
of  extreme  vascularity  as  the  piBritoneal 
Burfaoe  of  the  alimentary  canaL  The  fol- 
lowing appearancea  are  discovered  on 
laying  open  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tube.  A  white,  opaqiie,  atid  viscid  sub- 
stance ia  found  adnenng  to  the  surface  of 
some  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  so  abundant  in  the 
inteatinea  as  comfdetelv  to  fill  parts  of 
them  of  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
stomach  and  portions  of  the  intestine  are 
filled  with  a  transparent  or  turtiid  serous 
fluid,  and  firequeDthr  the  viscid  matter  men- 
tioned above  is  found  intimately  mixed 
with  the  serous  fluid,  or  floating  in  it  in  the 
form  of  flakes.  The  mucous  membrane, 
except  when  inflamed,  which  it  not  unfine- 
quendy  is,  haa  an  unnatural  whiteness,  is 
often  soft  and  pulpy,  and  in  general — 
eapecially  in  the  stomach  and  sinall  intes- 
tines—can be  easily  detached  by  scn^mg, 
in  the  form  of  a  diick  pulp,  firom  the  siiC- 
jaoant  coat  These  appearances  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  partial ;  but  some 
•f  them  are  generallv  round  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tube.  They  ex- 
tend, in  some  caaea,  to  the  mucous  mem- 
farane  of  the  bladder  and  ureters,  and  have 
been  found,  in  two  or  three  instances,  in 
that  lining  the  bronchi.  In  one  case  only 
in  India  WIS  the  state  <tf  the  qiinal  mar- 


row exammed;  and  in  that,  strong  indi- 
cations <^  inflammation  were  delected  ia 
its  sheath :   the  case,  however,  was  in 
some  degree  a  mixed  one.    But  doctor 
Keir  found,  at  Moacow,  the  blood-vesBeli 
of  the  vertebral  column  and  spinal  chord 
more  or  less  loaded  with  blood,  which 
was  sometimes  eflused  between  its  arach- 
noid and  dura  maier ;  partial  softening  of 
the  substance  of  the  i^inal  chord  was 
sometimes  met  with,  and  maiks  of  inflam- 
matory congestion  in  the  larger  nerves 
were  detected.*     The  dmemmB  per- 
formed in   Sunderland   have   generally 
fiimiahed  results  correspondmg  inth  those 
obtained  elsewhere.    In  the  Aeod,  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
has  been  the  most  uniform  and  promi- 
nent i^ipearance.    Serum  haabeen  found 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  at  hs 
base ;  bat  in  many  cases  this  has  been  in 
small  quantity,  not  exceeding  that  fie- 
quentiy  observed  after  diaeaaea  in  whiefa 
no  affection  of  the  encephakm 
posedtoexist    Insomecase 
thoae  in  which  death  took  l^aoe  in  a  pro- 
tracted stage,but  oecaaioiialff  in  a  n^iid  dis- 
ease, fibrinous  depoaitioas  existed  between 
the  membranes.    In  the  iharax^  die  hmga 
have  uniformlr  been  ftaind  moie  or  lees 
ffovged  with  blood,  thoH|;k  in  BMny  i 
utd  engoigement  was  m  the   poal 
part,  aid  probably  resnhed  fifwn  poaition. 
These  organs  were  generally  crepitatiu 
and  free  firom  stnuSoral  change.     Soft- 
neas  or  flabhiness  of  the  heart  has  been 
noticed  in  several  instances^  and  both  in 
cavities,  and  the  weam  cave  and  ooronarv 
vein,  have  been  distended  with  daik-eol- 
ored  blood.    In  the  a&dbsiai,  the  liver  has 
been  found  gorged;  but  occssionnlly  its 
condition  was  naturaL    The  gaU-bladdBr 
was  generally  distended,  and  die  ducts 
were  conatrieted,  so  that  the  viaoua  eould 
not  be  emptied  by  pressure ;  but  in  some 
cases  they  were  pervious.    The  abdomi- 
nal veins  have  been  fiNmd  generally  dis- 
tended; but  in  several  mstancee,  the  venn 
ports  and  meaerue  veina  have  conatituted 
an  exception  to  this  rule,. having  been 
found  empty.  Vaacularitvand  pulpiness  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  tne  stomach  have 
been  fiequentiy  noticed ;  but  the  fixmer  has 
often  been  slight  in  degree,  and  obeervera 
have  folt  dispned  occasionally  to  attiibuie 
it  to  the  exhilMtion  of  mustard  or  other 

*  Madras  Reports,  pp.  32,  34.  Andencn  on 
Cholera  Moibus  (Edinbur^  Medical  andSiugical 
Journal,  vol.  zv).  Christie  on  Cholera  (p.  47). 
Annesler,  Diseases  of  India  (8d  ediu,  p.  106  M, 
seq.).  Aceouut  of  the  Appaaranoes  aAar  Paaih, 
observed  al  Moacow,  dntwn  op  by  doctor  Keir. 
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itimulaDtfl ;  whikt  the  latter  hto  b^  no 
meanB  been  invariably  found.  The  lining 
of  the  intestines  has  been  found  in  many 
parts  vascular  and  pulpy ;  but  these  ap- 
pearances are  not  invariable,  both  lesions 
iiaving  been  found  wanting,  and  the  pu^i- 
oesB  more  frequently  than  the  vascularity. 
The  peculiar  secretion  has  generally  been 
found  in  the  intestines.  The  kidneys 
have  been  observed  to  partake  of  the  gen- 
eral concestion  of  the. venous  system. 
The  Madder  has  generally  been  found 
contracted,  and  either  empty,  or  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  urine.  No  soAen- 
inff  or  other  disease  of  the  spinal  manow, 
a  uttle  venous  congestion  excepted,  was 
discovered  in  the  fow  examinations  of  this 
orsan  made  here.  In  concluding  this 
ramer  unsadsfiictory  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  refiiain  from  expressing  a 
conviction  that  symptoms  during  fife 
throw  much  more  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  its  appropriate  treatment, 
than  appearances  after  death. 

7.  NcAwrt  of  the  Dtteose.  Many  wri- 
ters of  great  talent  have  preceded  us  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  much 
ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  en- 
deavor to  trace  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
choleric  stage,  which  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  investigation,  tq  a  change 
in  one  part  of  tlje  system.  But  it  must 
be  remarked  that  there  is  little  accordance 
among  medical  reasoners  as  to  the  part 
of  the  body  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease  are  presumed  to  orimate ;  for 
the  nervous  system  generaUv,  tne  gangli- 
onic portion  of  it  exclufflvely,  the  blood 
itself;  and  the  lining  of  the  digestive 
canal,  have  each  found  advocates  equal  in 
ability  to  plead  their  cause.*  The  diver- 
sity of  these  views  is  a  proof  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  subject ;  ana  probably*  also, 
since  they  have  all  emanated  from  ob- 
serving and  ingenious  men,  an  evidence 
of  the  variable  nature  of  the  disease  ; 
each  reasoner  being,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  that  portion  of  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  epidemic  whicn  predominated  in 
the  cases  it  was  his  lot  most  frequently  to 
witness.  Their  partial  nature,  too,  may 
be  in  a  considerable  degree  ascribed  to 
the  unfortunate  influence  of  the  expres- 
sion ffroximaU  eaiwe,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  more  comprehensive  term  essence  or 
nature  tf  the  disease^  on  medical  reason- 
ing. Even  those  who  afiect  to  use  it  as 
an  equivalent  term  for  nature  (fthe  dis- 

*  These  are  doctor  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Orton  for 
the  firrt,  Mr.  Bell  for  the  second,  Mr.  Anneslev 
aad  others  for  the  third,  and  Mr.  Christie,  with 
Roche  and  other  French  writers,  for  the  last. 
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ease,  are  yet  insensibly  influenced  by  the 
words  they  employ.  Amidst  the  crowd 
of  phenomena  presented  to  their  noflce 
in  certain  maladies,  they  often  assume,  on 
very  insufficient  srounds,  that  some  one 
feet  is  the  originu  of  all  others ;  and  this 
they  invest  with  the  title  of  proximaie 
cause.  If  the  fiusts  related  respecting 
epidemic  cholera  are  compared  with  the 
explanations  offered  of  them,  it  will  be 
found  that  each  medical  reasoner  has  at- 
tributed the  commencement  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  to  an  aflection  of 
some  part  of  the  flame,  which  aflection 
tmquestionably  exists  In  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  bitf  neither  with  that 
uniformity  nor  with  that  priority  of  time 
which  can  warrant  us  in  concluding  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  all  the  other  syinp- 
toms.  It  seems  a  rational  supposition 
that  the  remote  cause  of  a  disease  may 
act,  in  some  instances,  first  on  one,  in 
others  on  another  part  of  the  ^stem,  from 
some  local  weakness  or  peculiarity  of  in- 
dividual constitution,  or  firom  some  spe- 
dalty  in  the  mode  of  application  of  the 
cause ;  and  yet  that  the  disease  shall  re- 
tain in  each  case  such  a  resemblance  to  a 
common  type  as  shall  prove  its  identity. 
It  is  likewise  supposable  that  the  remote 
cause  may  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
more  than  one  oi^ffan  or  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Complex  diseases,  such  as  fever, 
appear  to  furnish  examples  of  both  these 
cases.  The  real  philosopher  of  medicine 
seems  to  consist  in  ascertaining  the  acmal 
state  of  the  system  of  which  symptoms 
are  the  signs ;  and  if  we  can  proceed, 
through  the  medium  of  these  signs  and 
post  mortem  appearances,  to  one  sole 
change  in  one  organ,  the  treatment  is 
simpBfied,  and  science  and  art  are  gain- 
ers. But  there  are  diseases— and  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  them — ^in  which  we 
meet  with  a  variety  and  complexity  of 
pathological  conditions,  all  of  importance, 
and  all  to  be  kept  in  view  in  theur  treat- 
ment It  is  true  that,  of  these  conditions, 
some  raav  arise  fit>m  others,  according  to 
known  physiological  laws,  as  dark-colored 
blood  from  impeded  respiration,  and  it  is 
right  thus  to  explain  them  when  possible ; 
but  the  uniform  endeavor  to  trace  all  to 
one  primary  change,  or  rather,  as  is  more 
firequently  done,  to  assume  one  change  to 
be  primary,  and  all  other  morbid  states  to 
be  out  emanations  from  it,  is  not  only  un- 
philosophical,  but  is  too  apt  to  tinge  our 
practice  with  undue  purtiality.  Whilst 
we  deem  that  no  one  writer  has  attained, 
either  1^  inferences  drawn  from  symp- 
toms, appearances  after  death,  or  both,  a 
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knowledge  cf  the  affection  of  any  one 
organ  in  cholera  which  can  be  properly 
termed  a  proiuraate  cause  whence  all  the 
other  phenomena  arise ;  or  acquired  pre- 
cise ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fection of  many  organs  which  manifestly 
participate  in  the  disorder ;  it  is  gratifying 
to  acknowledge  that  their  labors  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  condition  of 
many  parts,  and  that  very  great  practical 
good  has  resulted  from  the  information 
thus  obtained.  That  the  nervous  system 
generally,  and  especially  the  gnnglionic 
and  spinal  nerves,  and  the  spinal  medulla 
itself^  are  affected,  is  manifest  from  many 
symptoms;  but  whether  this  affection 
arises  from  a  direct  impression  of  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the,  disease  on  these  or- 
gans, or  from  irritation  propagated  from 
tne  alimentary  canal  along  the  ganglionic 
nerves  to  the  spine,  we  are  ignorant. 
Doctor  Keir's  able  researches  have  shown 
that,  in  some  frttal  cases,  inflammation  of  a 
portion  of  this  system  has  existed ;  but  its 
jirecise  pathological  condition  in  cases 
which  tenninate  fiivorably,  remains  yet 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, too,  that,  in  fiital  cases,  this  inflamma- 
tion has  not  been  always  detected.  The 
state  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is  veiy 
remarkable ;  but  here,  too,  we  must  feel 
some  doubt  whether  the  feebleness  or  al- 
most complete  arrest  of  the  heart's  action 
is  a  primary  efiectof  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bell,  arises 
from  the  affection  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem ;  or,  again,  whether  it  results,  through 
the  medium  of  this  ^stem,  from  the  con- 
diUon  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Is  tlie 
dark  appearance  of  the  blood  to  be  ex- 
plainea  by  the  feebleness  of  the  action  of 
the  right  ventricle,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  but  little  blood  is  transmitted 
through  the  lungs  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the-  air  ?  According  to  this 
view,  which  is  suffgested  with  diffidence, 
the  imperfection  of  the  respuutory  process 
will  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  in  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  heart,  such  as 
the  persistence  afler  birth  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  or  the  aorta  arising  from  both  ven- 
tricles, in  which  a  very  small  pro|iortion 
of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  oxidized. 
This  hypothesis  explains  readily  the  dark 
appearance  of  the  blood,  its  accumulation 
in  the  great  veins  of  the  viscera,  the  cold- 
ness and  lividity  of  the  skin,  and  the  im- 
|ierfection  of  the  respiratory  process, 
which  has  been  so  ably  illustrated  by 
doctor  Davy.  This  gentleman  was  the 
first  to  show  that  the  air  expired  by  patients 
i|i  the  choleric  stage  is  colder,  and  con- 


tarns  less  than  the  usual  propocliMi  of 
carbonic  acid;  and  that  this  is  the  case 
even  when  the  biteathing  is  fiiU,  fiiee  and 
rapid.  The  explanation  ofiered  is  con- 
firmed by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
his  experiments  on  respiration,  that  **•  as 
the  circulation  declined,  so  likewise  did 
the  emission  of  carbon,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  production  of  carbonic  acid."  The 
thickened  consistence  of  the  blood  re- 
ceives a  ready  explanation  from  the  loss 
of  its  serous  part  by  the  abundant  dis- 
charge from  the  inner  intestinal  surftce. 
There  are  two  mortiid  conditions  <^  the 
lining  of  the  di^^estive  canaL  In  one  it  is  in 
a  state  of  manifest  inflammation ;  in  the 
other  it  is  white  and  pulpy,  and  easily  de- 
tached firom  the  subjacent  coat.  Is  this 
latter  condition  the  result  of  a  diewgan- 
izin^  inflammation  which  has  itself  psosed 
away  ?  or  must  we  be  content  to  describe 
the  action  which  has  produced  it  by  the 
very  unsatis&ctory  and  vague  expiQBBOB, 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  nutrition  ? 
This  is  a  question  rather  of  general  pa- 
tholoey  than  one  connected  solely  with 
this  dSease ;  but  it  is  one  as  yet  undecided. 
The  afiection  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
essential  and  primary,  if  any  part  of  the 
disease  is  so ;  and  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
to  trace  it  to  a  morbid  condition  of  any 
other  organ  or  system  of  organs.  The 
general  suspension  of  secretion,  which  is 
complete  only  when  the  collapse  is  ex- 
treme, appeara  to  result  from  the  disoixier 
of  those  systems,  the  nervous  and  vascu- 
lar, on  which  this  important  function  de- 
pends. The  apparent  anomaly  presented 
by  the  continuance  of  the  cutaneous  and 
intestinal  discharges  amidst  the  general 
suspension  of  secretion,  is  well  explained 
by  Mr.  Bell's  distinction  between  tl^ 
function  and  exudation  or  exhalation.* 
That  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  re- 
sults from  the  action  of  a  mort)ific  poison 
on  the  bod^,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
as  yet,  as  m  the  case  of  fevera,  we  ara 
ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  pri- 
mary change  effected  by  it  m  various  or- 
gans or  systems ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  till  more  accurate  ideas  are  attained 
respecting  the  patholo^  of  fever  in  gen- 
eral, this  ignorance  will  remain.  In  the 
febrile  stage,  we  would  remark,  there  aie 
indications  by  no  means  eq|ui vocal  of  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  Drain,  and  oc- 
casionally of  other  organs,  the  analogy  to 
fevers  in  general  being  in  thisremect 
preserved.  Were  we  to  judge  solely  worn 
what  we  have  ourselves  oraerved  of  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  we  flbouM 
•  Trtitise  on  Cholera  Asphyxia,  pp.  56,  57. 
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eotisider  the  alimentaiy  canal  to  be  the  . 
uart  of  the  frame  which  first  felt  the  in- 
nueace  of  the  poisoD;  but  we  should 
consider  the  condition  of  the  nervous  and 
Tsscular  systems  much  too  intense  in  de- 
gree to  be  merely  sympathetic  of  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Manv 
eases,  moreover,  reported  from  abroad, 
particularly  from  India,  lead  to  the  opin- 
ion that  in  various  instances  the  nervous 
system  is  primarily  affected. 

8.  PtoporHonaU  Morkdiiif,  The  moi> 
talitv  dtuing  the  early  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  m  India  in  1817  and  1818  was 
very  great;  but,  either  from  the  abate- 
ment of  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  or 
from  the  improvement  of  the  method  of 
treatment  adopted  by  our  medical  men, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  firom  the  coope- 
ration of  both  these  circumstances,  it  was 
subsequently  very  much  reduced.  There 
is  no  disease  in  which  unassisted  nature 
seems  more  powerless  than  this.  We 
leant  fh>m  the  report  to  the  medical 
board  at  Bombay,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  of  l!^  cases  which  received 
no  medical  assistance,  everv  individual 
perished ;  and  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not 
ascertained  that  any  case  has  recovered 
in  which  medicme  had  not  been  adminis- 
tered. From  this  appalling  statement,  it 
is  gratifying  to  humanity  to  tuna  to  the 
following  records.  According  to  the 
documents  collected  by  the  Madras  med- 
ical board,  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  it  in  the  army  of  that  presideney  dur- 
ing 1818  and  the  four  subsequ^it  years, 
was  4430,  of  which  695  occurred  amon^ 
the  European  troops,  and  3735  among 
the  sepoys.  The  number  attacked  was 
19,494,  namely,  3664  Europeans  and 
15^  natives.  The  averace  strength  of 
the  army  during  tho  period  included  in 
the  reports  beins  10,112  Europeans  and 
73,954  natives,  it  follows  that,  in  five  years, 
23|  per  cent  of  tlie  troops  were  attacked, 
and  that  of  these  22|  per  cent,  were  car- 
ried of^  or  5^  per  cent  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  array.  This  statement,  though  suf^ 
ficiently  distressing,  is  still  a  proud  monu- 
ment to  the  skill  of  the  medical  men  em- 
ployed, and  to  medical  science  in  general 
We  hear,  in  different  situations,  of  rates  of 
mortality  infinitely  lower  than  this.  Doc- 
tor Burrell,  surgeon  of  the  sixty-fifth 
regiment,  reports,  for  instance,  fit>m  Se- 
roor,  that  out  of  mxty  cases  he  lost  four, 
^in^at  the  rate  of  6.6  per  cent ;  whilst 
1^,  Crow,  at  the  same  station,  makes  the 
Ortalitjr  much  leas,  declaring  that  the 
sease  is  not  fiital  in  more  than  one  in  a 
>.  ndred  of  those  who  are  early  succored. , 


Doctor  Burrell  found,  too,  that  of  a  cer- 
tain description  of  cases,  those  attended 
with  violent  spasms,  he  saved  eightjr-eigbt 
out  of  ninety.*  In  taking  these  estimates 
into  consideration,  we  must  always  recol- 
lect, however,  that,  in  epidemics,  there  is 
ofl^  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  gravi- 

Sr  of  the  disease  at  different  points  or  in 
iflTerent  years, — ^indeed,  sometimes  at 
nearly  the  same  point  and  in  the  same  year; 
so  that,  when  we  hear  of  an  extremely 
small  toss  in  proportion  to  the  number  at- 
tacked, long  exiterience  does  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  the  Wpe 
of  the  disease  hsa  been  very  mild.  The 
ravages  of  the  disease  in  civil  life,  amid 
a  comparatively  unorganized  population, 
where  prompt  assistance  could  not  al- 
ways be  rendwed  to  the  sufiTerers,  furnish 
a  considerable  contrast  to  this  statement 
from  the  British  army,  and  strongly  con- 
firm the  opinion  expressed  of  the  im- 
portance or  early  treatment  in  a  malady 
so  rapid  in  its  course,  and  in  which  the 
efibns  of  nature  are  so  impotent  At 
Busfaire,  in  the  Persian  |[ul^  we  learn  firom 
Moreau  de  Jonn^  that  m  1821  a  sixth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  perished  ;  and  at  Bas- 
sora,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Rich  informs  us 
that  eighteen  thousand  died,  of  whom 
fourteen  thousand  perished  within  a  fort- 
night The  number  attack^  in  Moscow 
fipom  September,  1830,  to  January  of  the 
following  year,  was  8130,  of  which  per- 
ished 4385,  or  fifty -four  per  centf  In  the 
small  town  of  Redislschefl,  of  eig^t  hun- 
dred sick,  we  learn  from  doctor  Reimann, 
that  seven  hundred  died  in  one  week. 
The  greatest  success  which  has  attended 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  so-  far  as  the  records  have 
reached  us,  occurred  in  the  district  of 
Orenburg,  the  number  attacked  being 
3590,  of  whom  865  perished,  or  about 
twenty-four  and  one  tenth  per  cent,  a  re- 
sult creditable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  and  to  the  skill  and 
care  of  the  medical  men  employed.  The 
treatment  adopted*  was  that  of  our  Indian 
practitioners — bleeding,  calomel,  opium, 
warmth  and  friction.|  The  disease  hav- 
ing, there  is  every  reason  to  think,  run  its 
course  through  the  town  in  which  these 
observations  were  written  [Sunderland], 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mark  the 
amount  of  its  ravages.    A  simple  cal- 

*  Bombay  Reports,  p.  68,  dec. 

t  Memoir  of  doctor  Loder,  phyncian  to  the  em- 
peror at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  JajMiary,  1831, 
and  read  at  the  academy  of  medicine  at  Parif. 

X  Substance  of  a  report  publiskcd  by  the  wi- 
preme  medical  board  of  Russia. 
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culatioo  shows  that  the  mortality  amount- 
ed to  one  in  two  hundred  and  one  and  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  popuktioo  in  whleh 
the  diseaae  prevailed :  that  of  Sunderland 
was  as  one  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  its  population  ;  that  of  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth  as  one  to  seven  hundred  and  six, 
and,  exclusive  of  Ayre*s  Quay,  as  one  to 
somewhat  more  than  one  thousand ;  and 
that  of  Monk  Wearmouth  as  one  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  There  is  nothing 
vexy  alarming  in  such  a  rate  of  mortality 
as  we  have  described :  it  is  high  on  the 
number  attacked,  but  low  on  the  amount 
of  population;  and  the  former  circum- 
stance, and  the  rapidity  of  the  disease, 
will  probably  be  found  to  constimte  its 
most  appalling  features,  if  its  course  else- 
where in  this  country  resemUe  that  ob- 
served here.  Other  epidemics  which 
visit  us  exceed  it,  whether  we  rc^;ard  the 
number  or  the  <][uality  of  victims,  in  the 
amount  of  evil  mflicted ;  but  none  is  to 
be  compared  with  it  in  fiitality,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  attacked,  or  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  accomplishes  the 
work  of  destruction.  Our  friend  doctor 
Ogden  has  furnished  us  with  the  foUow- 
inff  calculation,  which  is  interesting,  pro- 
vided the  results  of  similar  calculauona 
made  elsewhere  in  this  island  correspond 
with  it;  for  it  will  thus  be  shown  diat,  in 
one  point  of  some  importance, — the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  attacked, — the  disease 
here  observes  a  couise  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  wimessed  elsewhere  in  its  prog- 
ress. .Cases  of  cholera,  known  to  be 
such,  buried  at  Sunderhmd,  between  the 
28th  of  October  and  2SM  of  December: 


Afle. 
L5  and  under, . 
From  15  to  50, 
Above  50,  .  .  . 


Males.     FemalM.  ToUl. 


13. 
14  . 

(33 


.  13 
.  33 
.36 

82 


.  25 
.  47 

•J? 
145 


Besides  showing  that,  at  the  period  of  mid- 
dle life,  the  number  of  female  victims  of 
the  disease  is  double  that  of  males,  and 
that  at  the  two  extremes  the  numbers  are 
as  nearly  eoual  as  possible,  this  Uible 
shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  aced 
persons  the  whole  amount  of  mortality 
comprises,  these  constituting  more  than 
one  half  of  the  total  of  deaths.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  attacks  in  females  over 
those  in  males,  at  the  period  of  middle 
life,  is  probably  to  be  expkuned  partly  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  doctor  Ocden, 
that  the  dress  of  the  latter  sex  fiinisnes  a 
better  security  against  cold  than  thAt  of 
the  former ;  and  in  part  by  the  circum- 
vtance  that  males,  at  the  working  period 


of  life,  are  better  nourished  than  females^ 
being  finequently  the  only  members  of 
the  mmily  who  nartake  of  animal  food. 

6.    EaOent   of  DiffusUm,   and  Came$ 
of  the  Disease,    On  the  first  branch  of 
this  subject,  we  cannot  be  wrong,  so  fre- 
quently have  its  details  been  presented 
to  the  public,  in  assuming  otniriderable 
knowledse,  on  the  part  of  our  leaden; 
or  in  rerorrinff  those  who  may  wiah  for 
more  minute  mformation  than  is  oidina- 
rily  possessed,  or  than  we  have  space  to 
give,  to  the  admirable  cbronologiea]  table 
of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^    The  present 
epidemic  originated   in   the  disttict  of 
Nuddea,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  about  the  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  1817. 
It  did  not,  during  that  year,  extend  be- 
yond the  territoiy  of  Lower  Bennl ;  but 
in  1818  and  the  eariy  part  of  1819,  it  dif- 
fused itself  throughout  the  extreme  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Indian   peninsula, 
moving  in  lines  more  or  less  diverging, 
and  attacking  in  succession  places  gener- 
aOy  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  its  ori- 
gin (though  striking  deviations  from  this 
rule  were  occasionally  observed),  and  sit- 
uated in  various  directions  from  it ;  bui 
leaving  untouched  many  districts  placed 
between  its  lines  of  movement  Its  prog- 
ress along  the  lines  it  selected  vras  won- 
derfiiUy  uniform,  being,  for  some  succes- 
sive months,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  de- 
gree in  a  month.    As  early  as  1818,  it 
extended  itself  bevond  the  boundaries  of 
Hindoostan  into  the  Burmese  empire  and 
other  territories  of  Eastern  Asia,  and, 
making  gradual  progress  through  these 
extensive  realms,  reached  China  in  1820, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  visited  the  nu- 
merous and  populous  islands  situated  in 
the  Indian  archipelago.      The    isle  of 
France  suffered  its  invanon  in  1819,  and 
some  cases  occurred  in  the  same  year  at 
one  point  in  Bourbon,  in  which  island  it 
has  not  since  appeared.    In  1821,  it  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  and,  during  this  and  the  following 
year,  spread  through  parts  of  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Judea,  and 
closely  threatened  Europe.    It  appeared 
in  the  Russian  territories  in  1823,  at  Sail- 
lan,GhiUan,  Orenburg  and  Astracan;  but  its 
farther  northern  and  western  progress  was 
for  a  time  arrested.  It,  however,  reappear- 
ed in  Orenburg  in  1828,  and  again  in  1829, 
and  in  1830  advanced  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire  tiU  it 
reached  Moscow,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.    Its  subsequent  progress 
through  Russia,  Poland,  the  Austrian  do 
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miniousi  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in 
England,  is  too  familtarly  known  to  ren- 
der it  needful  that  we  should  present  its 
details  to  the  reader.  The  space  traversed, 
as  yet,  by  this  extraordinanr  epidemic, 
may  be  conceired  from  the  fbUowinffsim- 
pie  calculation.    The  Philippine  iiuands 
form  (so  fiv  as  is  known)  the  eastern,  and 
Mauritius  the  southern,  boundary  of  the 
disease.    The  former  He  in  east  longitude 
13SP,  and  the  latter  is  in  south  hititude 
20^.    Archansel  is  the  most  northern,  and 
the  Ticinity  of  Edinburgh  the  most  west- 
ern, point  to  which  it  has  extended.    The 
former  is  in  north  latitude  64%  the  latter 
in  west  longitude  3^.    Hence  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  disease  has  passed  over  128° 
of  kmgitude,  and  84°  of  latitude.    The 
questions  naturally  occur.   What  agent 
first  generated  the  disease  ?  and,  What  has 
Bubeequentl^  diffused  it  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  tne  globe  ?    The  first  question 
must  be  answered  by  a  simple  statement 
of  the  facts,  that  it  originated  m  the  district 
mentioned,  after  an  unusual  disturbance 
of  the  seasons  with  respect  to  ahema- 
tions  of  heat  and  moisture ;  that  it  made 
its  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  a 
rainy  season,  so  excessive  that  the  Gan- 
getic  Delta  was  converted  into  a  sheet  of 
water;  and  that  the  very  first  point  in 
which  it  was  observed  was  the  dmtrict  of 
Nuddea,  noted  for  the  endemic  prevalence 
of  cholera,  where  the  whole  year  had 
been  rainy,  and  during  every  w^k  of 
April  and  May  (it  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  latter  month)  tnere  had  been  a  suc- 
cesrion  of  thunder-storms.  From  this  dis- 
trict it  appeared  to  diffuse  itself  over  the 
restofH]ndoo8tan,its  progress  throughout 
the  country  being  accompanied,  as  Mr. 
Orton  informs  us,  by  circumstances  some- 
what similar  to  those  which  attended  its 
origin.    The  second  part  of  the  question 
cannot  be  dismissed  so  lightly.    As  is 
wen*  known,  the  doubt  and  difficulty  re- 
lying the  subject  exist  chiefly  with  re- 
spect to  the  share  which  coniagionhBs 
had  in  its  diffiision ;  and  this  question  we 
shall  endeavor  to  discuss  as  succinctly, 
and  certainly  as  dispassionately  and  fiiiriy, 
as  possible.    That  our  opinion,  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  has  fluctuated, 
we  feel  it  no  discredit  to  avow.    This 
fluctuation  was  either  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  in  this  country,  or  to 
our  having  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
under  ob^rvation  to  enable  us   to  at- 
tain a  setded  conclusion ;  and  when  we 
show  the  conflicting  namre  of  the  evi- 
dence, fVom  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  a  conclusion  was  to 


be  drawn,  it  will  be  manifest  that  fluctua- 
tion or  total  scepticism  must  have  been 
its  result.    As  this  evidence  consists  of 
facts  already  before  the  public,  we  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  ratner  reSfer  to  than 
detail  them,  classing  them,  as  neariy  as 
their  nature  admits,  according  to  the  very 
precise  rules  laid  down  by  doctor  Alison 
for  discriminating  the  operation  of  conta- 
gion.— 1.  Strong  evidence  of  a  disease 
being  contagious  is  furnished  by  its  ap- 
pearance   in    communities     previous^ 
healthy,  sliortly  after  tlie  arrival  of  per- 
sons'from  infected  districts,  who  are  them- 
selves suflering  under  the  disease,  or  who 
sicken  of  it  soon  after  their  arrival.    A 
striking  example  of  this  sort  is  related,  in 
the  Madras  Report,  of  the  appearance  of 
die  disease  at  Jaulnah,  after  the  arrival  of 
a  detachment  there  from  Nagpore,  then 
infected,   and   its   subsequent   disbsion  > 
from  the  former  place  to  the  towns  of 
Malligaum  and  Hydmbad,  and  various 
villages.     Other  cases,   though  fow  so 
striking  as  this,  might  be  selected  from 
the  Indian  records ;  out  we  prefor  refer- 
ring to  examples  which  occurred  in  the 
Russian  epiaemic.     In  the  fortress  of 
Razupna,  m  that  of  Iletek,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  epidemic,  at  Caramafat- 
Gubeerra,  all  m  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, the  invasion  of  the  epidemic  coin- 
cide, in  point  of  time,  vrith  the  airival  in 
them  ana  sickening  of  persons  coming 
from  infected  places.    It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that   in  these  cases 
communication  was  not  always  traced 
between  the  individuals  subsequently  and 
those  first   attacked ;   and '  in   the   case 
at  Raziipna,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned, 
that  of  the  individuals  who  visited  the 
man  first  seized  on  his  arrival  firom  Oren- 
burg, then  infected,  not  one  took  the  dis- 
order.*   Into  the  opposite  scale,  that  of 
the   non-contagionifits,  may  be   thrown 
facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  it  has  origi- 
nated   in    districts   previously    healthy, 
without  any  ascertained  communication 
with  infected  persons,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  ample  intercourw 
has  existed  on  various  occasions  between 
healthy  and  infected  communities,  with- 
out the  former  having  participated  in  the 
disease.    Its  introduction  into  the  city  of 
Orenburg,  in  18SS9,  was  not  only  not  traced 
to  communication  from  an  infected  dis- 
trict, but  a  conjecture  that  it  might  have 
been  introduced  either  by  the  caravan, 

«  On  the  Asiatic  Cholera  as  it  appeared  m  Rus- 
sia in  the  Years  18J9  and  1830,  by  doctor  J.  R. 
LIchtenstadt  (translated  in  the  Edinburgh  Med 
ical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  cviii). 
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Xnttf  honiey  fiofn  wbom  the  ^or- 


t  of  OreDbuf^  is  •nmed  bjtfae 
rnrer  Unl,  wai,  if  not  Aporod,  ran- 
deivd  in  the  hiAem,  degree  improlMble.* 
^Wbeo  the  dneaae  Mt^^f^  the  nth 
weoioeM  at  CohiMb,  in  July,  1838,"  mju 
Mr.  annm^nrgeon  Spenee,  of  the  fiP 


wasai 

gKNisoatnre.  It  was  in  tbe  midet  of  the 
Funj  season,  and  not  a  CMC  bad  been  seen 
6r  months  cither  in  ornear  Bombay,  when 
asMSUnt-suffpon  Campbdl,  in  paying  bis 
ereninf  visit  to  the  hospitsl,  ibond  an  old 
soldier,  who  bad  been  under  toeatiiiept 
some  time  for  hepatic  aifection,  soddenly 
seized  with  cbcrfm.  He  went  to  the  o>p- 
posite  eitremi^of  the  building  Ibr  the 
puipose  of  consahing  with  the 
and  Iband  him  busily  employed 
other  man,  who  bad  been  almost  simuhn- 
neously  aflbeted.  Now,  it  is  pb^acalhr 
impoanble  that  thew  two  indiTidnaM 
could  bare  recei¥ed  the  disease  by  contn- 
gion,  because  that  which  does  not  exist 
csnnoc  have  issue."  The  disoase  pro- 
ceeded with  unabated  Tiolence,  till  it  de- 
stroyed soty  men  and  several  womeii.f 
The  foDowing  example  of  personal  inter- 
course between  die  beahby  and  infected 
without  communication  of  the  disease,  is 
taken  Horn  Mr.  Annesler^  Sketch  of  the 
Diseases  cf  India.  Cboient  attacked  the 
fiefcl  force  stationed  at  Shalligaum  in 
Kandiesb,  and  raged  with  great  violence 
among  the  corps  posted  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  while  the  seventeenth  battalion  of 
native  tnftnny,  who  were  posted  on  the 
right  of  the  Ime,  were  exempt  firom  it, 
though  thev  had  constant  communication 
with  the  other  men.  2.  The  gndual  dif- 
fusion of  a  diaease  throuf^out  a  limited 
community,  thoae  near  the  sick  being  first 
attacked,  and  others  in  successioQ  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity,  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  a  disease  beinff  contagious.  But 
this  evidence  has  rarel v  been  furnished 
by  cholera:  the  general  statement  fh>m 
India,  Indeed,  is  of  a  totally  opposite  na- 
ture ;  for  we  learn  that,  on  its  appearance 
in  any  place,  numbers  are  simultaneously 
attacked,  and  that,  after  committing  un- 
heard-of ravages  for  a  short  period,  its 
cessation  is  as  sudden  as  its  invasion. 
One  example,  however,  resemblmg  in 
some  degree  this  gradual  diffusion,  is 
given  in  the  Russian  reports ;  and  this  is 

•  Ibid. 

t  Taken  from  Mr.  Spence's  Manuscript,  since 
published  in  the  Medical  Gaxette. 


of  the 

able  totnee  the 
in  the  first  eight 
lofthe 


He  I 

ofihei 
■^-The  hsn- 
(a  aohiki^  wife)  fiom 
Oreoboig^  waa  taken  ill  three  dm  after 
her;  and  about  the  aaoae  tine,  alBn,t«o 
giris,  who  lived  in  the  iBDmefiaae  Bc^gh- 
borhood  of  the  soldier,  and  vrho  viited 
him  soon  after  his  aii if  alfromOnBhiug; 
the  sunt  of  these  giris,  vrho  named  him, 
was  next  attacked ;  and  fiiMB  her  it  paased 
10  her  own  two  aona4    3.  T%ere  is  no 


on  vrhich  the 


reeeired  fifooi 


than  the  comnanlive  liabiiiiT  to  it  of  at- 
tendants ootneaiek  and  other  mwnhffs 
of  the  oommonity.  From  India  die  tes- 
timony on  this  head  is  so  conflicting  ihst 
no  conclusion  can  possibly  be  dmwB  fimn 
it:  a  stste  of  complete  seepticiBm  is  that 
in  which  it  leaves  the  mind  of  an  1 
impiirer  after  truth.  Thatfimn] 
not  of  a  much  more  decisive  chancter: 
such  as  it  is,  we  shall  pwsnt  it  to  the 
reader.  Doling  two  montha,  obacnes 
profeasot  Lichtenstadt,  while  the  disease 
prevailed  at  Orenburg^  and  299palientB 
were  admitted  with  cholera  into  the  mili- 
taiy  hospital,  the  penonal  attendants  on 
the  sick  remained  entirely  exempt  fioom 
the  disease.    Tliey  conasted  of  ope  hos- 

Cital  assistant,  six  pupils,  as  many  Baaeh- 
ir  lads,  and  fourteen  boepital  servants,  in 
aU  twenty-seven;  and  their  duties  vrere 
to  perform  blood-lettingi,  apply  leecbea, 
poultices  and  fiictiona^  and  adminisier 
baths,  and  the  like,  so  that  thejr  were 
comoelled  to  be  ccmstantly  breathmg  the 
exhalations  from  the  bodies  and  clothes 
of  the  sick,  as  well  as  to  touch  and  handle 
them.  The  washerwomen  of  the  hospi- 
tal likewise  escaped — a  class  of  individu- 
als, who,  it  is  well  known,  are  extremely 
apt  to  suffer  fh>m  contagious  diseases. 
On.  the  other  hand,  doctors  Russell  and 
Ban^  inform  us  *<tbat  the  number  of 
medical  men  and  hospital  attendants  at- 
tacked with  cholera  during  the  pres- 
ent epidemic,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
employed,  and  to  the  other  classes  of  so- 
cie^,  has  been,  beyond  all  comparison^, 
greater  here  (St  Petersburg)  than  in  In- 
dia, under  similar  circumstances:  twenty- 
five  medical  men  have  been  already 
seized,  and  nine  have  died  out  of  364. 
Four  othera  have  died  at  Cronstadt,  out 
of  a  very  small  number  residing  in  that 
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fortreiB  at  the  tiine  the  dinoMio  broke  oat 
there.  Six  atteodante  have  been  taken  ill 
at  a  Bmall  temporary  hospital  behind  the 
Aboucofil "  With  regard  to  this  last  cir- 
comstance,  it  is  not  stated,  as  in  another 
report  by  the  same  centlemen  (not  pub- 
hsned),  bearing  date  4 — 16  July,  that  ^  in 
the  great  Aboucoff  hospital,  where  there 
were  no  cholera  patients,  but  to  which  a 
temporaiy  cholera  hospital  was  attached 
behind  the  building,  ten  persons,  residinff 
within  the  area  of  the  establishment,  had 
been  severely  attacked  up  to  the  12th  in- 
stant (N.  S.),  with  cholera."  This  leaves 
a  very  different  impression ;  and,  not  beins 
avrare  of  what  is  meant  by  **the  area  of 
the  establishment,"  we  cannot  form  an 
opinion  how  it  may  or  may  not  bear  to- 
wards the  side  of  contagion.  In  the  last 
mentioned  report,  those  gentlemen  also 
state,  that  in  the  military  general  hospital, 
in  which  four  hundred  cholera  pauents 
had  been  admitted  from  distant  quarters, 
up  to  the  morning  of  the  19th,  **  one  attend- 
ant had  been  attacked."  But  one  attend- 
ant where  so  many  cases  had  been  treated ! 
These  specimens,  taken  from  an  immense 
mass  of  foreign  evidence,  will  sufBce  to 
diow  its  conffictin^  nature  on  points  es- 
sential to  the  decision  of  a  much  litigated 
and  very  important  question.  There  are 
certain  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as 
the  immunity  apparently  afforded  by  se- 
clusion, which  we  have  designedly  omit- 
ted; partly  because  they  were  unavoida- 
bly exposed  to  sources  of  fallacy,  and  the 
testimony  regarding  them  was  of  the 
same  conflictmg  nature  as  the  specimens 
which  we  have  already  presented  to  the 
reader;  and  partly  that  we  might  pre- 
serve space  ror  an  examination  of  the 
3uestion,  how  far  the  general  proeress  of 
le  disease  favors  the  opinion  mat  hu- 
man intercourse  has  been  the  instrument 
of  its  difiusion ;  and  for  the  narration  of 
certain  fiicts  illustrative  of  the  general 
question  which  have  fidlen  under  our  ob- 
servation. The  progress  of  the  disease 
on  the  great  scale  bavins  been  tolerably 
regular,  DOth  geographically  and  chrono- 
logically—that is,  Its  having  paseed  from 
country  to  country,  without  leaving  inter- 
jacent countries  untouched,  and  those  in- 
fected having  been  so  in  some  proportion, 
in  point  of  time,  to  their  distance  from 
its  original  source — ^has  been  appealed  to 
by  two  parties,  as  evidence  of^the  accu- 
racy of  their  opinions ;  the  one  seeing  in 
it  a  proof  of  a  continuous  stream  of  epi- 
demic influence,  flowing  from  the  point 
where  the  disease  originated ;  the  other,  a 
transport  of  the  malady  by  human  uiter- 


oourse  firom  the  same  source.  To  the 
opmion  of  a  flow  of  epidemic  influence, 
have  been  objected,  and  apparently  with 
justice,  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of 
the  disease;  that  it  has  extended  its  terri- 
tory in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  cod- 
tinned  and  violent  monsoons;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  a  degree  of  general  regu- 
larity of  progress,  there  have  been  anom- 
alies observed  in  its  course  (such  as  its 
having  left  districts  untouchea.  Whilst  all 
around  them  were  suffering),  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  advanced. 
On  the  other  hand,  circumstances  have 
been  observed,  which  render  it  almost 
equally  questionable  whether  conta^on 
has  been  the  sole  instrument  of  its  difiii- 
sion.  It  has  been  asserted,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  exclusive  operation  of  this 
{principle,  that  the  disease  has  alvrays  been 
bund  to  move  in  the  line  of  human  in- 
tercourse; and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  whilst  so  migratory  an  animal  as 
man  inhabits  the  evth,  it  cannot  well  do 
otherwise ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  its  difiusion  has  been  in  proportion 
to  the  intercourse  between  infected  and 
healthy  districts,  the  assertion  is  by  no 
means  supported  bpr  facts.  Its  appear- 
ance at  Madras,  for  mstance,  whither,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  it  ought  to  have 
been  conveyed  almost  tliree  months  ear- 
lier by  tradmg  vessels  firom  the  infected 
districts,  was  simultaneous,  as  Mr.  Bell 
informs  us,  with  its  origin  in  parallel  lati- 
tudes in  the  interior.  It  dia  not  reach 
Ceykm,  to  which,  on  the  contagious  prin- 
ciple, it  ought  to  have  been  convevea  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  by  shipping  mm  in- 
fected points  of  the  coast,  until  it  had 
previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it 
on  the  continent,  about  Adam^s  Bridge, 
and  had  been  long  prevailing  on  both 
coasts  of  the  peninsula.*  Unfrequented  . 
villa^  have  been  observed  to  suffer  the 
invasion  of  the  disease  as  eariy  as  the 
marts  of  intercourse  and  commerce :  thus, 
firom  a  statement  of  Mr.  Orton,  it  seems 
to  have  reached  some  villages  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Cavery,— detached  from 
any  frequented  road,  and  considerably 
to  the  eastward  of  Trichinopoly,-— quite 
as  soon  as  this  large  and  frequented  town, 
whither  it  appeared  to  have  been  imported 

af  a  company  of  sepoy8.f  Its  movement 
ong  navipble  rivers  has  been  dwelt 
upon  as  evidence  that  human  intercourse 
has  been  the  means  of  its  diffusion  ;  and 
it  is  an  argument  of  some  force  in  show- 
ing that  such  intercourse  may  have  oc- 
*  OrtoD  00  Cholera,  2d  ed.,  p.  332 
t  Ibid.,  p.  331. 
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easioiMlly  been  iiMttnimeDtBl  in  efiectiiif 
it ;  but  when  we  are  infonned  by  Mr.  Or* 
ton,  that  the  dieease  manifested  this  pre- 
diJeetion  for  the  course  of  rivers  m  the 
lieninsula  of  Hindoostan,  **  where  navioa- 
tion  is  scarcely  carried  on,  even  to  Uie 
most  trifling  extent,  on  any  river,  and 
scarcely  an  instance  can  be  mentioned  of 
a  great  road  running  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  for  they  almost  all  cross  them,"  we 
must  acknowledge  that  more  weight  has 
been  attached  to  the  argument  than  it  is 
calculated  to  bear.  The  disease,  in  its 
general  course,  has  manifested  a  prefer- 
ence for  one  line  of  movement,  and  has 
rejected  another,  though  there  has  been 
no  striking  difference  m  the  amount  of 
human  intercourse  between  the  two  di- 
rections, to  explain  the  preference  and 
rejection.  Its  progress  in  a  north-western 
direction,  across  the  European  continent, 
has  been  briefly  describeo,  and  is  full^ 
known  to  the  reader.  For  three  ^ears,  it 
prevailed  in  the  Ottoman  territones  bor- 
dering on  the  Levant,  and,  it  would  ap- 
pear, without  any  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
ductive (or  at  least  destructive)  force  of 
those  germs  of  which  we  have  recently 
heard  so  much ;  for  in  November,  1822, 
it  numbered  4000  victims  in  eighteen 
days,  in  Aleppo;  ]^et  it  has  not  pene- 
tnUed  into  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  other 
extensive  realms  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Assuredly  this  could  not 
arise  from  want  of  means  of  transport; 
and  few  will  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  perfection  of  the  quarantine  depart- 
ment of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Since  its 
appewance  in  this  countiy,  a  similar  pre- 
dilection has  been  displayed ;  fer  we  find 
it  at  this  instant  a  hundred  and  for^  miles 
10  the  north-west  of  Sunderland,  whilst 
six  miles  south  is  the  extreme  distance  to 
which  it  has  reached  in  that  direction; 
and  finom  the  point  which  it  attained, 
Seaham  harbor,  after  attacking  eight  per- 
sons and  destroying  three,  it  has  since 
vanished.  A  circumstance  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  exclusive  operation  of 
contagion  (and  it  is  against  attributing  too 
much  to  one  principle  alone  that  we  are 
arguing),  is  Uie  unusual  prevalence  of 
disease,  bearing  a  considerable  relation  to 
epidemic  choleric  fever,  which  generaDy 
occurs  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  in 
any  given  locality.  The  facts  which 
might  be  mustered  in  proof  of  the  ante- 
cedence of  such  disease,  are  fiu*  too  nu- 
merous and  consistent  to  be  accidental. 
Ordinary  cholera,  sporadic  cases  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  epidemic,  excepting 
by  the  isolated  manner  in  which  they  oc- 


ideniio  dianrlMM ;  Mtric  and  ia- 
fever,  have  been  observed  in  so 
many  situations,  and  by  so  many  individ- 
uals, from  1817  tp  the  present  instant,  to 
have  been  the  precursors  of  the  disease^ 
that  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doofac 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  observation.  Dnr- 
inff  llie  last  year,  the  prevalenoe^f  these 
auctions,  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, has  been  matter  ii  familiar  remark 
among  medical  men,  and  many  of  them 
have  very  properly  taken  care  to  record 
their  observations.*  In  this  neighbor- 
hood, what  Mr.  Orton  felicitomiy  terms 
the  skirts  of  the  approaching  shower, 
were  manifest  long  nefbre  the  efMdemic 
made  its  fermal  inroad.  Ordinary  cbokra 
unusually  prevalent;   whikt 


was  most 

cases  of  disease,  certainly  not  distinguisb' 
able  by  symptoms  firom  the  epidemic,  oc> 
cunred  on  the  5th,  8th,  14th  and  37th  of 
August ;  and  cholera  continued  to  be  very 
prevalent  and  severe  throughout  Septem- 
ber. The  cases  which  occurred  in  Au- 
gust were  not  mattera  of  secrecy,  but 
were  the  subject  of  conversation  amoDf 
the  medical  men  of  the  place ;  and  die 
writer  frequently  made  the  remark,  that 
we  were  partakers  of  an  inferior  degree 
of  the  epidemic  influence  which  existed 
on  the  continent  But  certainly  at  the 
time  he  did  not  (nor  does  he  yet)  asoibe 
them  to  imported  contagion ;  nor  did  be 
then  conceive  that  we  had,  pr^Pf^y 
speaking,  the  epidemic  amonff  us.  What- 
ever view  others  may  now  feel  disposed 
to  take  of  these  cases,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult fer  them  to  suppose  that  the  case  we 
have  mentioned,  as  having  occurred  in 
the  interior  in  the  beginning  of  July,  was 
attributable  to  foreign  importatioo.  Un- 
der either  view,  as  it  appears,  whether 
vre  conceive  that  a  current  of  contagion 
flows  towards  a  district,  or  suppose  the 
disease  to  be  engendered  there  by  indige- 
nous causes  (not  customarv  ones  certain- 
X,  any  more  than  those  which  existed  in 
e  DNelta  of  the  Ganges,  in  1817),  and 
then  to  be  invested  with  some  contagious 
property,  which  observation  of  the  dis- 
ease will  induce  most  candid  persons  to 
admit  it  possesses,  it  requires  the  open- 
tion  of  two  principles  to  explain  aO  the 
fects  of  the  case ;  for  even  on  the  first 
suppoMtion,  We  are  compelled  to  imagine 
this  double  operation  to  be  in  progresB)^ 
a  current  of  conta^on  to  be  flowinj^  from 
one  point,  and  a  nuku  for  its  receptioD  to 
be  preparing  m  anodier.    We  have  been 

*  See  doctor  Borae'i  Vimtunry  Repont,  ii 
the  Mcdieal  OsmUo  for  Joiy  t,  aad  JoIt  16, 
1881. 
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le^  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  pos- 
sesses a  contagious  property  from  having 
observer!  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  attacks  have  taken  place  in  individuals 
shortly  ailer  communication  with  the  sick, 
or  exposure  to  emanations  from  the  dead 
bodies,  and,  in  part,  from  a  few  examples 
having  occurred  of  the  disease  appearing 
in   parts  of  the  town   or  neighborhood 
-where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  on  the 
sickening  there  of  persons  who  had  com- 
criuriicated  with  the  infected  districts ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  beg  to  remark  that 
there  are  circumstances  which  tend  to 
show  that  this  property  is  abstractly  fee- 
ble in  degree,  and  to  render  it  more  than 
questionable  whether  it  can  be  the  sole 
aigent  in  diffusing  the  disease.    This  opin- 
ion is  founded  on  the  singular  anomalies 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  which  still  mark  its  progress,  and  on 
the  following  considerations: — 1.  Mem- 
bers of  that  class  of  society  which  has 
manifested  the  strongeiit  predisposition  to 
the  disease,  have  been  very  long  exposed 
to  the  emanations  from  the  sick,  under 
circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  the 
propagation  of  ihe  disease,  without  being 
infected.    2.  No  death,  and  scarcely  an 
attack  of  serious    indisposition,  has  oc- 
curred among  the  medical  men,  though 
they  have  sj)ent  hours   in  the  patients' 
chambers,  assisting  in  frictions  and  other 
offices  usually  performed  by  nurses,  and, 
from  the  fatigue  they  were  undergoing, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  contagion.    3.  Medical  prac- 
titioners have  not,  in  any  ascertained  case, 
conveyed  the  infection  in  their  clothes  to 
patients  whom  they  were  attending  for 
other  diseases,  or  to  their  families.     Cer- 
tain of  tliem  have  mingled  unreservedly 
with  their  own  families,  after  long  attend- 
ance on  cholera  patients,  without  any  in- 
disposition, however  slight,  occurring  in 
consequence.    It  is  proper,  however,  to 
remark,  that  two  cases  have  occurred, 
one  of  them  a  fatal  one,  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  intercourse  of  medical 
men  with  their  families.    4.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  a  private  family, 
in  a  situation  in  life  above  the  laboring 
class,  it  has  been  confined,  so  far  as  the 
writer's  knowledge  extends, — and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  all  the  cases  of  the  kind 
which  have  occurred,— to  the  individual 
first  attacked,  and  has  not,  in  any  instance, 
spread  to  the  other  members  of  the  fami- 
ly; nor  have,  in  these  instances,  nurses, 
OT  other  casual  attendants  on  the  sick,  suf- 
fered, though  belonging  to  a  class  more 
▼OL.  XIII.  2Q 


obnoxious  to  the  disease.  5.  The  agri- 
cultural villages  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Sunderland,  which  had, 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  tiie 
epidemic,  the  most  imreaerved  intercourse 
with  us,  remained  and  still  remain  exempt 
from  the  disease.  The  populous  village 
of  Deptford,  situated  near  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  firom  Ay  re's  Quay, 
where  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  and 
fatal,  and  having  the  most  constant  com- 
munication with  it,  pai'takes  of  this  ex- 
emption.* Tlie  town  of  South  Sliields, 
containing  nearly  14,000  inhabitants,  and 
distant  from  Sunderland  but  seven  miles, 
remained  exempt  from  the  disease  (witli  the 
exception  of  two  cases,  stated  to  be  veiy 
slight,  and  not  traceable  to  any  communi- 
cation with  this  place),  during  the  whole 
of  its  epidemic  prevalence  here,  though 
calculations  have  shown  that  eleven  hun- 
dred persons  pass  weekly  between  the  two 
places.  Explanations  have  been  offered 
of  this  exemption  ;  but  they  appear  inad- 
equate, if  we  suppose  this  disease  trans- 
missible to  every  localit}'  by  human  inter- 
course, since  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other 
infectious  diseases,  frequently  prevail  there 
to  a  great  extent  Even  to  the  present 
moment  (Feb.  2, 1832),  though  its  inter- 
course with  Newcastle  and  other  infected 
E laces  has  been  incessant,  but  seven  cases 
ave  occurred,  and,  as  our  intelligent  cor- 
respondent there  remarks,  "  We  have  uot 
as  yet  got  the  disease  qs  an  epidemic,  the 
cases  have  been  so  few  and  far  between." 
6.  Though  the  disease  has  appeared,  in 
certain  cases,  to  be  transfeiTed  to  previ- 
ously uninfected  districts,  by  spreading 
from  persons  who  had  sickened  there  af- 
ter arriving  from  places  where  the  dis- 
ease prevailed,  yet  facts  have  occurred 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  sickening  of 
such  persons  and  the  diffusion  of  the  dis- 
ease have,  at  least  in  some  instances,  been 
mere  coincidences.  A  woman  of  the 
name  of  Liddle,  who  lived  in  Sunder- 
land, sickened  at  the  town  of  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  six  miles  from  this  place,  and 
died  on  the  5th  of  December.  The  next 
case  occurred  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  person  of  a  female  named 
Cockbum,  who  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  house  where  Liddle 
died,  and  in  a  different  street,  and  had 
had  no  communication  with  her,  direct 
or  indirect ;  the  j&rnily  of  the  house  in 
which  the  death  occurred,  and  the  per- 

•  There  were  two  slight  cases  m  this  crowded 
village,  inhabited  by  the  class  most  susceptible  of 
the  cBsease ;  but  it  did  not  spread  from  them  t« 
the  rest  of  the  population. 
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who  surroanded  Liddle  id  her  iD- 
neflBy  eacapiiig  all  infectioo.  In  many 
other  instances  in  which  the  disease  has 
appeared  in  a  mining  district  or  yilia^ 
(and  it  has  spread  extensively  in  such  sit- 
uatioDs),  the  first  cases  could  not  be  traced 
to  communication  with  infected  places. 
In  certain  cases,  however, — and  we  shall 
mention  that  of  Hetton, — the  persons  fust 
seized  had  been  in  communication  with 
infected  districtai  7.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  epidemic  in  certain  places, 
several  have  been  simultaneously  attacked ; 
al  Elaisden  colliery,  for  example,  thirty- 
two.  On  its  firm  breaking  out  here,  it 
manifested  itself  in  three  distinct  points, 
between  which  no  communication  could 
be  discovered ;  and  the  attacks  in  two  of 
these  points  were  enmultaneous.  It  could 
not  be  traced  from  any  source  of  infec- 
tion to  the  individuals  first  attacked.  In 
many  instances,  likewise,  instead  of  resi- 
dents  in  the  same  house  being  succes- 
sively attacked,  its  invasion  of  several  has 
been*  simultaneous.  8.  There  were  feel- 
ings experienced  by  various  persons,  ei- 
ther otherwise  in  perfect  health,  or  labor- 
ing under  complaints  distinct  from  the 
epidemic  during  its  prevalence  here, 
such  as  spasms,  thrilling  sensations  of 
the  extremities,  and  various  afilections  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  appeared  to 
betoken  the  influence  of  some  cause 
moie  generally  diffused  than  contagion ; 
since  many  persons  thus  afiected  hod  not 
been  exposed  to  any  source  of  infection. 
Tlie  writer  was  at  first  disposed  to  attrib- 
ute these  occurrences  to  the  influence  of 
imagination ;  but  thcry  occurred  in  too 
many  instances,  and  m  persons  too  little 
sensitive  and  imaginative,  to  allow  him  to 
adhere  to  this  explanation.  Afler  assign- 
ing these  reasons  for  questioning  the  ex- 
clusive operation  of  contagion,  we  think 
it  right  to  remark  that  epidemic  choleric 
lever  has  committed  fearful  ravages  in 
some  fiunilies,  especially  in  those  of 
which  the  circumstances  were  calculated 
at  once  to  give  intensity  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  and  to  render  the  individuals 
composing  them  more  obnoxious  to  the 
action  of  such  causes.  Of  one  family, 
seven  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  of 
whom  ^ve  perished.  The  case  of  the  first 
individual  of  the  series  constituted  one  of 
the  sporadic  cases;  and  it  is  incredible 
that  the  next  in  successioc  ahould  have 
received  infection  firom  him,  foui  ^r'^nths 
having  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the 
respective  attacks ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
contagion  was  transmitted  from  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  cases,  the  diseases 


having  commenced  on  the  following  sar- 
cesBve  dates— the  11th,  12th,  13th,  16th, 
17th  and  20th  of  December.  The  case 
which  occurred  on  the  20th  was  that  of 
an  infant,  aged  thirteen  months,  taken 
from  the  breast  of  the  fifth  patient  in  the 
order  of  succession.  Many  other  exam- 
ples of  transmisBion  throu^  families  have 
occurred,  but  few  so  strikmg  as  this.  We 
are  disposed  to  attribute  to  contagion  its 
fun  share  in  the  production  of  such  cases, 
aided  by  the  circumstances  of  night- 
watching,  ne^ect  of  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, &el,  which  are  accompaniments  of 
sickness  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  but 
we  must  remark  that  cases  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  and  come  to  our 
knowledge,  which  show  a  proneness  to 
the  disease  in  certain  families,  independ- 
ent of  reception  from  a  contagions  source. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  this  kind : 
A  respectable  female,  living  in  the  village 
of  Jesmond  Vale,  whore  the  disease  did  not 
exist,  and  who  had  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  sick,  received  a  letter,  announcing  that 
a  sister,  whom  she  had  not  visited  during 
her  illness,  and  who  resided  at  Hartley,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  had  died  of  the 
complaint.  She  sickened  in  an  hour  from 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  and  died  in 
thirteen  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack.*  The  following  prc^ioei- 
tions  appear  to  be  reasonable  coroUaries 
from  the  facts  presented  by  this  extenrit^e 
and  intricate  subject.  1.  Epidemic  cholera 
originated  in  a  certain  district  under  pe- 
culiar atmospheric  circumstances;  but, 
these  circumstances  having  previously  oc- 
curred in  the  same  district  without  the 
production  of  a  disease  identically  the 
same,  we  must  regard  its  terrestrial  or  at- 
mospheric cause  unascertained.  2.  On 
many  subsequent  occasions,  there  have 
been  marks  of  its  commencement  and 
nradual  rise  in  other  districts,  which  show 
that,  in  their  soil  or  atmosphere,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  the  production  of 
the  disease  from  causes  equally  unascer- 
tained as  those  which  first  originated  it, 
and,  in  such  districts,  it  has  ultimately  dis- 
played itself.  3.  It  has  thus  appeared  to 
arise  in  various  districts,  not  by  any  means 
always  continuous  with  those  previously 
contaminated,  but  oflen  situated  in  some 
general  direction  with  regard  to  them,  de- 
clining in  one  district  as  it  arises  in  anoth- 
er, and  thus  appearing  to  move  in  a 
succession  of  local  epidemic  visitations. 
1  Within  the  district  which  it  occupiesi 
it  possesses  a  contagious  property,  or,  in 

*  Related  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Greenhow  sur- 
geon, of  NewcasUe,  who  atiended  the  case. 
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other  words,  those  individuals  who  have 
intercourse  y/iih  the  sick,  especially  in  a 
locaUy  impure  atmosphere,  are  attacked 
io  a  greater  proportion  than  other  mem- 
beiB  of  the  community ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  same  contagious  property  may 
be  the  means  of  difTusine  it  through  a  dis- 
trict disposed  to  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease, earlier  than  it  mi^ht  have  risen  spon- 
taneously there,  or  of  exciting  it  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which,  notwithstanding  a  degree 
of  predisposition,  epidemic  choleric  fever 
might  not  have  arisen  spontaneously ;  but 
facts  which  we  have  mentioned  tend  to 
render  it  questionable  whether  it  can  be 
thus  transferred  to  districts  unpredisposed 
to  receive  or  engender  it  5.  Within  the 
district  where  it  prevails,  ordinary  ende- 
mial  causes  mingle  their  agency  with  that 
of  the  general  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
the  malady  is  found  to  vary  in  prevalence 
and  intensity  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  district :  thus  the  disorder  is  found 
to  assail  more  mdividuals,  and  to  be  more 
destructive  in  parts  which  are  dirty,  and 
in  those  placed  low  or  near  the  banks  of  a 
river,  than  in  portions  of  the  district  dif- 
ferently situated.  The  effect  of  these 
endemial  influences  is  illustrated  by  the 

Erogress  of  the  disease  in  the  town  of 
>undcrland,  and  by  the  ravages  it  has 
committed  in  the  village  of  Newburn.  The 
latter  place  is  built  along  the  margin  of 
the  river  Tyne,  and  between  it  and  the 
river  there  intervenes  only  a  bank,  form- 
ed of  a  mixture  of  mud  and  sand,  partial- 
ly covered  at  high  water,  whilst  a  shallow 
stream  of  water  flows  through  the  village. 
Here,  although  the  disease  has  not 
yet  ceased,  §20  persons  have  been  at- 
tacked, and  55  have  perished,  out  of  a 
populaUon  of  550.  6.  The  character  of 
the  disease  varies  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  which  it  invades.  Thus 
we  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  a 
mining  population  dispersed  over  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country  (the  township  of 
Hetton),  the  disease  was  attended  with 
less  collapse  than  in  the  lanes  and  allevs 
of  a  populous  coniuiercial  town,  and  the 
mortality  was  consequently  much  less; 
for  we  cannot  too  strongly  repeat  what 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  the  col- 
lapse is  the  measure  of  the  danger.  These 
observations  are  made  with  no  view  of 
depreciating  the  medical  practice  adopted 
in  that  district,  which  was  extremely  skil- 
ful and  prompt,  and  even  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  the  character 
of  the  disease,  very  successful.  It  should 
be  remarked,more6ver,that  tBrtremely  col- 
lapsed were  intermingled  with  the  milder 


cases,  but  in  proportions  the  very  reverse 
of  those  we  had  observed  elsewhere.  In 
certain  districts  in  Northumberland,  we 
have  reason  to  know  the  disease  resem- 
bled, in  its  general  character,  that  which 
prevailed  at  Hetton ;  but,  among  some 
other  mining  communities,  the  extremely 
collapsed  has  been  the  common  form  of 
the  disease.  We  have  remarked,  too, 
that,  whilst  in  some  situations  the  cases 
have,  almost  without  exception,  com- 
menced with  diarrhoea,  in  others  the  pro- 
portion of  instances  in  which  this  has 
constituted  the  initiatory  symptom,  has 
been  Smaller.  This  difference  in  the  form 
of  cholera  in  different  local  epidemic  vis- 
itations, the  cases  occurring  in  any  given 
district  possessing  a  general  correspond- 
ence in  character,  and  being  distinguish- 
ed from  those  which  occurred  elsewhere, 
vtras  observed  in  India  by  Mr.  Scot ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  tliat  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  transmutation  of  the 
disease  more  and  more  into  a  febrile  form, 
as  it  has  approached  more  northern 
climes,  displays  a  deviation  from  that 
sameness  of  character  observed  in  dis- 
eases engendered  exclusively  by  human 
contagion.  It  will  hardly  be  expected 
that  we  should  leave  entirely  untouched 
the  question,  whether  the  disease  origi- 
nated spontaneously  in  Sunderland,  or 
was  introduced  from  abroad ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  have  already  pursued 
this  intricate  portion  of  our  subject,  for- 
bids our  discussing  it  at  any  considerable 
length.  Those  who  reason  fK>m  the  pos- 
tulate that  the  disease  is  difiltsed  only  by 
human  contagion,  will  of  course  decide 
for  importation ;  but  others  will  very  rea- 
sonably expect  that,  before  this  be  admit- 
ted, it  should  be  proved  by  the  same  posi- 
tive evidence  that  would  be  required  lo 
substantiate  any  other  fact  of  importance. 
Any  thinff  approaching  to  this,  or  even 
any  confflderable  probability  of  such  an 
occurrence,  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover; and  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
doctor  Osden,  that,  whatever  were  the 
facilities  for  the  importation  of  cholera 
here,  they  were  much  greater  in  other 
places ;  and  that  if  it  has  been  imported, 
so  far  from  following  the  great  routes  of 
human  intercourse,  it  has  chosen  one  of 
the  least  frequented  paths.*  The  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  disease,  and  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  its 
diffusion,  have  been  published  to  the  world 
in  such  multitudinous  documents,  that 
we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  our 

*  See  Medical  Gazette  for  January  21,  19SL 
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with  remarks  on  subjects  dov  so 


Trtatmtrd.  PreviouBly  to  emeiing  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  endeavor  lo  correct 
the  misconceptioD  which  appears  to  pre- 
Toil  very  generally  among  members  of  the 
profession,  who  have  not  as  yet  witoeesefl 
the  disease,  that  some  one  specific  reme- 
dy, or,  at  least,  plan  <^  treatment,  must  be 
sought  for,  and,  when  discovered,  invari- 
ably adopted.  The  importance  very  prop- 
erly attached  by  all  writers  lo  collapse,  as 
a  feature  of  the  malady,  and  their  candid 
avowal  of  the  difficulty  they  have  en- 
countered in  combating  it,  is  the  explana- 
tioD  of  the  &ct  that  m^ical  xien  who  are 
practicallv  unacquainted  with  epidemic 
cholera,  have  taken  a  view  of  its  treat- 
ment, which,  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  disease,  they  would  have  repudiated 
as  unscientific.  We  know  no  condition 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  extreme  col- 
lapse in  the  disease :  so  hopeless,  indeed, 
is  it,  that  oflen  have  we  questioned,  in 
watching  a  patient  in  thia  state,  whether 
oar  art  at  present  possesses,  or  is  likely  to 
possess,  any  resources  against  it ;  or,  in 
seeing  him  emerge  firoro  it, — and  he  has 
sometimes  done  so  most  unexpectedly, — 
whether  the  remedies  employed,  or  some 
hidden  power  of  the  constitution,  had 
been  instrumental  in  effecting  reaction. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  that  only  in  a 
proportion  of  cases — a  proportion  vary- 
ing, as  we  have  already  observed,  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  in  the  same  locality 
at  different  periods  of  the  epidemic — does 
this  extreme  collapse  occur;  and  that 
even  in  cases  of  which  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  pass  Into  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, much  may  be  done  ^  early  treat- 
ment for  its  prevention.  These  consid- 
erations should  teach  physicians  and  pa- 
tients that  safety  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  early  administration  of  remedies ;  and 
the  former,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  disease,  will  soon  discover  diat 
success  in  its  treatment  must  result,  as  in 
the  treatment  of  other  fevers,  from  adapt- 
ing his  rcrncilioH  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  same  case,  rather  than 
from  the  trial  of  specifics  for  one  portion 
only  of  an  extensive  series  of  changes; — 
that  his  practice,  in  short,  to  be  success- 
fid,  must  be  rational,  not  empirical.  In 
our  observations  on  the  treatment,  we 
shall  follow  the  natural  subdivisions  adopt- 
ed in  describing  the  disease. 

1.  Trtatmetd  ff  the  fnciment  Stage. 
We  have  adverted  to  two  forms  which 
this  stage  assumes.     In  the  one  there  is 


some  geoeial  uneasinesB,  nausea  and  ver- 
tigc- :  in  the  other  these  afiections  nay  co- 
exist with  diarrhcea,  but  the  latter  m  fire- 
qnently  present  without  the  fimner  being 
di»<oemib!e.  The  first  of  these  fiirnia,  in 
which  it  may  be  remarked  that  medical 
aid  is  rarely  requested,  requires  that  the 
stomach  should  be  unloaded  by  an  emetic, 
and  a  table-spoonfid  of  good  mustard  con- 
stitutes a  very  efficient  one ;  a  lew  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  vein  ;  a 
laxative  of  cak>mel  and  rhubarb  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  patient  restricted  to  a  dilu- 
ent diet,  and%ept  within  doors  and  warm. 
The  treatment  of  the  diarrhoBal  fonn,  to 
which  circumstances  wimesaed  by  ualeMl 
us  to  attach  considerable  importance,  must 
be  noticed  more  at  length.  It  was  men- 
tioned that,  in  this  diarrhoeal  fi>nn  of  the 
incipient  stage,  the  evacuations  are  at  first 
fi>und  to  be  foecal  and  bihous ;  but,  at  the 
time  medical  aid  is  summoned,  they  have 
generally  assumed  the  serous  character 
which  they  bear  in  the  choleric  stage.  A 
state  of  the  system  resembling,  in  some  de- 
gree, collapse,  it  was  observed,  coincided 
with  this  condition  of  the  alvinediachaigea. 
In  this  slate,  it  was  found  verj  advanta- 
geous to  give  a  dose  of  calomel,  conjoined 
with  a  proportion  of  opium  and  some 
aroTiiatic,*  and,  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  aflierwards,  a  dose  of  castor  oiL  On 
first  visiting  such  a  patient,  a  large  blister 
was  generally  applied  to  the  abdomen,  in 
the  cases  under  our  care ;  warmth  was 
enjoined, — indeed,  where  compliance  with 
our  wishes  could  be  enforced,  the  patient 
was  confined  to  bed, — and  it  was  duected 
that  the  diet  should  be  diluent  The  suh* 
sequent  treatment  consisted  In  die  em- 
ployment of  smaller  dosesof  calomel  and 
opium  for  one  or  two  succeasive  nights, 
and  a  second  dose  of  oleum  ricini  was 
sometimes  administered.  In  certain  lo- 
calities, the  writer  has  found  the  constim- 
tional  biate  accompanying  thb  stage  of  the 
disease  to  be  one  of  marked  excitement 
rather  than  of  feebleness  and  collapse ; 
and  some  points  of  the  abdomen  have 
been  painful  on  pressure.  In  such  cases, 
one  general  bleeding,  or  the  very  liberal 
application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  has 
preceded  the  employment  of  other  reme- 
dies. In  other  respects,  tlje  same  treat- 
ment has  been  found  successful  as  that 

*  The  following^  u{  the  formula  we  have  usually 
employed  : 

R  Hydnrgyri  submuriatis,  ^r.  viii,  vel  x. 
Opii,  gr.  ii. 

Pulveris  baccarum  capsici^gr.  ift. 
CoDfecdonig  Fosse,  q.  ss.  ut  nat  bolus,  sta- 


lim  sumendus. 
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adopted  in  the  preceding  form,  excepting 
that  no  stimulating  ingredient  was  mixed 
with  the  calomel  and  opium.  Under  these 
plans  of  treatment,  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  state  that,  in  every  case  which  has 
fallen  under  our  immediate  observation, 
the  discharges  have  resumed  their  natural 
bilious  appearance,  and  the  dlarrlioea  has 
been  Anally  arrested  without  the  super- 
vention of  a  cold  stttge,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  fever,  though  the  disease  had  oc- 
curred, in  various  instances,  in   persons 
who  had  been  in  incessant  attendance  on 
those  ill  of  the  feverish  s^ge,  and  though, 
in  all  the  cases,  it  bore  the  characteristic 
marks  of  what  we  may  term  choleric  di- 
arrhacu     It  should  be  remarked,  howev- 
er, that  the  choleric  stage  has  supervened, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  on  diarrhoea, 
which  had  been  skilfully  treated ;  but  our 
inquiries  have    uniformly  convinced   us 
that,  in  such  cases,  medical  aid  had  not 
been  summoned  till  the  diarrhoea  had  ex- 
isted some  time,  and  the  subsequent  suige 
was  closely  impending. 

2.  Treatment  of  the  CM  or  OuAerie 
Stage.  In  order  that  we  may  be  distinct- 
ly understood  in  our  observations  on  the 
mode  of  conducting  this  very  important 
stage,  we  must  adhere  to  its  Subdivision  into 
two  periods.*  The  first  period  is  certain- 
ly that  in  which  alone  our  most  powerful 
means  of  arresting  morbid  actions  can  be 
employed  with  a  considerable  prospect  of 
success.  It  may  be  considered  an  axiom 
in  medicine,  that  fevers,  to  be  successful- 
ly, must  be  early  treated ;  and  the  rule  has 
a  powerful  applicadon  to  a  disease  so 
rapid  in  its  course  as  that  under  consider- 
ation. But  there  are  many  obstacles  to 
its  being  generally  acted  upon  amid  a 
town  population ;  and  one  considerable 
obstacle,  we  apprehend,  will  every  where 
be  found  in  that  self-deception  which 
seems  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  the  disease. 
We  have  met  with  persons  to  whom,  from 
their  peculiar  situation,  all  the  ^mptoms 
of  this  disease  were  as  familiarly  known 
as  to  medical  men ;  yet,  when  they  were 
attacked  with  it,  tliey  did  not  or  would 
not  rcco^ise  it ;  and  one  such  individu- 
al actually  walked  out  with  the  disease 
upon  him,  and  failed  to  send  for  assist- 
ance till  eight  hours  afler  its  invasion, 
though  it  was  so  severe  as  to  destroy  him 
in  twelve.  So  strong  is  this  tendency  to 
self-deception  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
disease  when  the  choteric  stage  actually 

*  The  credit  of  this  sobdivision  belongB  original- 
ly to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Experience  in  Uie  disease 
having  convinced  us  of  its  practical  importance, 
we  have  adopted  it  in  this  article. 


occurs,  that,  wherever  cholera  prevails, 
strong  appeals  should  be  made  to  the 
public,  on  the  necessity  of  eariy  treatment 
of  this  stage,  as  welt  as  of  due  care  of 
that  which  generally  precedes  it    The 
first  remedy  to  be  considered  is  blood-let- 
ting ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  which,  so  fiur  as  our 
observation  extends,  indicate,  and  those 
wliich  forbid,  its  employment    Its  safe 
administration  should  be  early,  not  ac- 
cording to  mere  time  only,  but  with  re- 
spect likewise  to  the  rapidity  of  the  dis* 
eaMe ;  for  one  case  will  have  made  as  con- 
siderable a  progress  towards  actual  col- 
lapse in  two  hours  as  another  will  have 
done  in  ten ;  and  we  should  regard  a  con- 
sklerable  degree  of  collapse,  indicated  by 
feebleness  or  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and 
perceptible  in  the  intervals  of  pain  and 
spasm, — for  when  these  occur,  the  pulse 
often  sinks  instantly,  though  only  a  second 
before  it  had  been  beating  with  conskler- 
jable  vi^r,f — as  an  imperative  reason  for 
absiainmff  from  drawing  blood.     But  if 
we  find  the  temperature  not  below,  or  but 
little  below,  the  healthv  standard,  a  pulse 
of  tolerable  force,  and  strong  spasms  re- 
curring at  short  intervals,  provided  col- 
lapse have  not  preceded  thb  favorable 
condition,  we  should  at  once  open  a  vehi, 
and  not  lose  an  opportunity,  which  will 
never  be  restored,  of  probably  preventing 
extreme  collapse,  and  either  its  immedi- 
ate fiitality,  or  its  more  remote,  but  scarce- 
ly less  fearful  evils.    But  should  this  con- 
dition, with  respect  to  circulation  and 
temperature,  have  succeeded  to  collapse, 
either  spontaneously  or  by  the  administra- 
tion of  remedies,  our  experience  would 
dictate  that  blood-letting  should  be  care- 
fully abstained  from,  as  we  have  seen 
great  injury  produced,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, by  its  employment;  cases 
having  fallen  under  our  notice  in  which 
the  loss  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood 
has  destroyed  the  fruits  of  two  or  three 
hours'  assiduous  labor.    The  difference 
in  the  effect  of  blood-letting  on  conditions 
apparently  very  analogous,  but  differing 
in  the  periods  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  at  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves, cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
on  the  reader's  attention.  Perhaps  the  on- 
ly difference  in  external  character  which 
can  be  discovered  between  the  two  states, 
will  be  the  existence  of  spasms  of  consid- 
erable sunength  in  the  early  period,  whilst, 
in  that  more  advanced,  they  have  neariy, 

t  Query.  Does  this  sudden  and  momentary  ar- 
rest of  the  circulation  arise  from  spasm  of  the 
heartf 
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if  not  altogether,  ceased ;  but,  in  the  one 
cas(>,  blood-letdng  breaks  the  morbid  oate- 
natiooB,  and  prevents  coUapee  and  con- 
gestion ;   in  the  other,  it  lowers  the  vital 
energies  which  are    freeing  themselves 
from  a  state  of  oppression.    But  again,  in 
a  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  consti- 
tution is  no  longer  balancing  between 
collapse  and  fever,  and  the  latter  may  be 
considered  as  established,  bleeding  is  a 
suitable  remedy,  if  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lation and  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient render  it  iSmissible.  Thus,  then,there 
are  three  periods  of  the  disease,  at  which, 
according  to  our  experience,  blood-letting 
may  be  employed:  occasionally  in  the 
incipient  stage,  as  has  already  been  stated ; 
in  the  early  part  of  the  first  period  of  the 
cold  stage ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  feverish  stage,  under  circumstances  to 
be  subsequently  mentioned.     We  have 
been  explicit  on  this  head,  perhaps  to  pro- 
lixity, because  we  found  ^eat  discrepan- 
cy in  the  testimony  of  various  Indian  and 
continental  authorities  regarding  it ;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  our  experience  of  the 
disease,  the  selection  of  tne  appropriate 
time  for  bleeding,  and  the  circumstances 
which  indicated  or  forbade  it,  constituted 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  had  to  encoun- 
ter.   The  measure  to  be  adopted  next  in 
succession  to  blood-letting,  Mill  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  patient.     If,  in  a 
sh<Ht  time  afler  bleeding,  we  find  a  circu- 
lation of  tolerable  force,  without  much 
tendency  to  general  or  partial  deficiency 
of  heat,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  there 
be  pain  in  the  epigastrium  increased  on 
pressure,  a  very  common  accompaniment 
of  cases  in  which  the  tendency  to  collapse 
is  least  conspicuous,  a  large  Mister  or 
sinapism  to  the  abdomen,  and  a  dose  of 
ilomel  and  opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
>m  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  the  former 
ine  and  a  half  or  two  of  the  latter,  will 
uitable  remedies.    Should  the  circu- 
1,  on  the  other  hand,  be  feeble,  with 
^  or  partial  deficiency  of  warmth, 
ould  endeavor  to  rouse  the  system 
vomiting ;  and  powdered  mustard 
proper  means  of  accomplishing 
t.    Half  an  ounce  of  this  sub- 
^spended  in    half  an  ordinary 
warm  water,  may  be  consider- 
n  dose,  and  one  which,  in  a 
\  of  instances,  will  act  prompt- 
VuUy;   but,  in  a  more  ad- 
j  Vthe  disease,  when  the  col- 

^  Wtreme,  a  whole  ounce 

u  to  produce  the  full  ef- 
^  Vomiting,  sinapisms  may 

th.  "ader  sone  trouble  to  infenn 


be  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  along  tlie 
spine ;  whilst  the  warmth  of  the  patient 
is  supported  by  bottles  of  hot  water 
wrapped  in  flannel,  bags  of  hot  oats,  and 
other  &miliar  methods  of  applying  dry 
heat,  directed  to  the  extremities,  or  other 
points  of  which  the  temperature  seems 
deficient  Frictions  of  the  parts  affected 
with  spasm  will  at  the  same  time  be 
probably  required,  and  should  be  per- 
formed under  the  bed-clothes.  We  have 
not  found  any  beneficial  effect,  in  reliev- 
ing the  spnsms,  from  oil  of  turpentine  or 
other  stimulating  embrocations ;  the  cold- 
ness produced  by  their  evaporation  proba- 
bly more  than  compensating  for  any  ben- 
efit they  are  in  other  respects  calculated 
to  effect.  A  bolus  of  calomel,  capsicum 
and  opium,  the  latter  not  in  a  proportion 
exceeding  a  grain  and  a  half  or  two 
grains,  may  be  administered  as  soon  as 
the  vomiting  from  the  mustard  has  totally 
ceased.  The  quality  of  the  liquid  given 
at  this  period  ought  to  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient:  i^  for  instance,  the 
tendency  to  coUapee  be  considerable,  a  lit- 
tle weak  brandy  and  water  should  be  given 
at  short  intervals;  but,  should  the  circula- 
tion be  tolerablv  vigorous,  and  the  tem- 
perature good,  simple  diluents,  such  as 
toast  and  water,  constitute  the  most  suita- 
ble beverage.  Should  the  patient  be  in 
a  state  of  considerable  collapse,  whether 
consequent  on  neglect  of  the  earlier  staee, 
or  occurring,  which  will  occasionally 
prove  to  be  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  most 
diligent  attention  to  it,  blood-letting  should 
not  form  part  of  the  remedial  agents  se- 
lected. If  the  temperauire  be  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  below  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, with  the  hands  coolinz  rapidly  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  the  pidse  at  the  wrist 
either  very  feeble  or  totally  suspended ; 
the  breath  and  tongue  cool ;  the  surface 
shrunk  and  pallid,  or  in  certain  parts  livid ; 
the  vomiting  and  spasms  diminiihtng  in 
their  intensity,  or  totally  ceased ; — ai  what- 
ever period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  this  state  of  things  may  exist, 
bleeding  should  be  abstained  from.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  endeavor  to  roiise  the 
system  by  full  vomiting;  and  half  ac 
ounce  of  mustard,  or,  if  the  attendant  pre- 
fer another  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
object,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  common 
salt,  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  half 
a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  with  a  small 

him  that  an  ordinary  table  spoon,  unheaped,  con- 
tains half  an  oonce  of  mustard ;  and  that  the  mus- 
tard sold  in  the  shops  under  the  nante  of  Ditrkam 
mustard,  which  is  or  a  uniform  bright  yellow  color, 
is  tl|B  roost  pungent  and  efficacious. 
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proportion  of  kHrandy,  may  be  adzninia- 
tercKl.  Should  the  emetic  selected  fail  to 
produce  its  effect  in  a  quaner  of  an  hour, 
it  ought  to  be  repeated ;  or  should  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  lead  the  attend- 
ant to  suppose  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  is  very  low,  a  lareer  dose  of  the 
emetic  drug  may  be  admmistered.  We 
recollect  having  produced  full  vomiting 
by  an  ounce  of  mustard  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme colla[)se,  in  which  two  smaller  doses 
had  been  administered  successively  with- 
out effect.  Simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  emetic,  dry  heat  should  be 
applied  by  some  of  the  methods  already 
mentioned,  or  by  that  very  convenient 
and  simple  apparatus,  the  hot  air-bath. 
Various  internal  medicines  of  the  stimu- 
lating class  have  been  recommended  for 
this  state.  Those  of  which  we  have  been 
led  to  form  the  most  favorable  opinion  are 
XTiustard,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oil 
of  turpentine.  The  first-named  substance 
we  have  not  unfrequently  administered  in 
doses  of  a  drachm  (a  tea-spoonful  un- 
heaped),  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  apparently  with  the  effect  of 
ffiving  additional  vigor  to  the  pulse,  which 
had  perhaps  been  restored  by  the  vom- 
iting; of  producing  bilious  discharges 
from  the  bowels  ;  of  restoring  the  urinary 
secretion,  and  aiding  the  ^stem  in  the 
transition  into  the  febrile  stage.  If  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  be  the  stimulant 
employed,  a  convenient  mode  of  giving  it 
is  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  hour,  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  makes  it 
more  easily  retained  should  the  stomach 
still  retain  its  irril  ability.  Should  oleum 
terebinthintt  be  selected,  doses  of  two 
drachms  may  be  given  every  second  hour. 
Whatever  stimulant  medicine  be  employ- 
ed, we  should  advise  that  calomel,  in  doses 
of  five  or  six  grains,  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  fbur  houra,  should  be  given  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the 
restoration  of  secretion  ;  and,  with  the  in- 
tention of  at  once  rousing  the  system  and 
lessening  the  iiritability  of  the  stomach, 
that  1^ large  sinapism  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  and  another  along  the  couise 
of  the  spine.  Various  stimulating  nos- 
trum^ if^applicable  to  any,  certainly  only 
to  this  period  of  the  fever,  have  been 
bruited  rorth  to  the  world  as  specifics  for 
the  disease.  In  many  of  these  we  are  of 
course  inexperienced,  and  of  all  we  are 
convinced  tne  powers  have  been  over- 
rated, in  some  mstances  fix>m  partial  and 
mistaken  views  of  the  malady,  and,  in 
others,  from  leas  pardonable  reasons.  It 
will  not  be  deemed  necesaary  that  we 


should  pass  them  all  in  review ;  but,  of 
certain  remedies  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  collapse,  the  professional  reader 
will  require  some  notice.  The  inhalation 
of  oxygen  gas  has  been  suggested  from 
many  quarters;  and,  in  some  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  tried  here,  an  instanta- 
neous amelioration  has  been  manifest,  the 
pulse  having  become  more  vi^rous,  tlie 
lips  florid,  and  the  patient  having  experi- 
enced relief  from  priecordial  oppression 
and  otlier  distressful  feelings,  to  an  extent 
and  with  a  promptitude  not  afforded  by 
any  other  measure.  But  the  experience 
of  medical  observers  in  general  has  led 
them  to  conclude  tliat  this  effect  is  very 
transitory ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that 
thev  have  witnessed  an  increase  of  the 
collapse  after  the  temporary  exciten>ent, 
as  if  the  vital  power,  instead  of  being  per- 
manently increased  by  the  measure,  had 
been  expended  in  a  momentary  flash.  Of 
some  gentlemen,  however,  the  opinion  re- 
garding it  is  more  favorable.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that,  inspired  for  a  few  sec- 
onds in  single  bladders,  no  great  benefit 
is  likely  to  accrue  from  it ;  but  we  should 
speak  less  positively  of  the  effect  of  an 
atmosphere  of  diluted  oxygen  breathed 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  tobacco 
enema  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Baird, 
of  Newcastle,  and,  as  he  assures  us,  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success.  We 
acknowledge  that  a  oriori  reasoning  would 
rather  have  led  us  £rom  this  remedy  than 
suggested  it  to  us ;  but,  knowing  the  falla- 
cy of  such  reasoning  in  medicine,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  treat  with  neglect,  sdll  less 
with  contempt,  a  measure,  of  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  which  a  gentleman  of  talent 
and  character  .adduces  several  examples. 
It  was  proposed  afler  the  disappearance 
of  the  epidemic  from  Sunderland,  and  we 
have  no  experience  of  it ;  but  we  would 
recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  in  a 
case  to  the  successful  treatment  of  which 
other  measures  seemed  inadequate,  the 
practitioner  being  governed,  as  to  its  sub- 
sequent employment  or  rejection,  by  its 
effect  Two  remedies  have  also  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  an  individual  of  talent, 
and  of  great  experience  in  the  epidemic, 
Mr.  John  Fyfe,  of  Newcastle :  we  shall, 
with  his  permission,  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  them.  One  is  the  employ- 
ment, in  the  period  of  extreme  collapse, 
of  an  enema  consisting  of  two  pints  of 
warm  water,  from  four  to  eight  ounces 
of  brandy,  and  from  one  drachm  to  two 
drachms  of  laudanum,  or  Battley*s  seda- 
tive liquor.  This,  be  assures  us^  has  the 
happiest  effect  in  abridpng  that  stage  of 
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the  disease  on  the  intensity  and  duration 
of  which  so  much  of  the  danger  depends. 
The  other  is  an  enema  containing  a 
drachm  of  powdered  mustard,  which  he 
has  found  to  be  very  speedily  instrument- 
al in  restoring  the  urinary  secretion.  This 
accords  with  our  experience,  as  already 
stated,  of  the  efficacy  of  this  substance 
given  by  the  mouth,  in  accomplishing  the 
same  object,  and  the  restoration  of  the  se- 
cretions generally.  Weak  brandy  and  wa- 
'  ter  may  be  given  occasionally  during  the 
collapse ;  and  we  have  observed  no  injuri- 
ous effect,  in  this  or  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, from  the  ordinary  diluents  taken  in 
moderate  quantities. 

3.  Treatment  of  the  Excited  or  Febrile 
Stage.  This  division  of  the  subject  will 
not  require  such  lengthened  discussion  as 
the  preceding,  which  may  be  considered 
OS  more  exclusively  beion^ng  to  this  dis- 
ease ;  for  recognised  principles,  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  pyrexia  in  general, 
must  be  our  guides  in  conducting  this  fe- 
ver. The  fever  constituting  this  stage,  be 
it  in  essence  what  it  may,  has  inflam- 
mation accompanying  it,  of  which  the 
principal  sites  are  the  brain  and  the  lining 
of  the  digestive  canal ;  and  to  the  subduing 
of  these,  by  such  measures  as  the  state  of 
the  system  admits,  our  attention  should 
be  carefully  directed.  A  form  of  fever 
has  been  described  as  supervening  on  an 
extreme  and  long-continued  collapse  in 
the  cold  stage,  and  in  which  fever  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  vascular  ac- 
tion was  low  and  feeble,  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  under  the  healthy  standard, 
and  the  distribution  of  warmth  very  partial. 
In  this  low  form  of  disease,  we  have  not 
ventured  on  general  blood-letting :  local 
bleeding  from  the  temples  has  been  freely 
performed,  and  occasionally,  too,  from  the 
mteguments  of  the  abdomen,  when  there 
were  any  indications  of  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  digestive  canal;  but  the 
great  degree  of  intellectual  torpor  and  in- 
sensibility which  attends  these  extreme 
cases,  renders  the  discovery  of  such  an 
affection  extremely  difficult.  Blistering 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  shaving  the 
head,  so  as  to  permit  the  application  of 
cold,  vrill  be  found  very  suitable  meas- 
ures. A  degree  of  irritability  of  stomach, 
with  occasional  vomiting,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  su<jh  a  cose  for 
die  first  two  or  three  days;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  leeches,  and  subse- 
quently a  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  have 
been  resorted  to  with  benefit  Of  internal 
renoedies,  that  on  which  most  reliance  is 
CO  be  placed  is  calomel,  from  its  effects  on 


the  secretions,  particularly  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  from  its  faclKtating  theac- 
tion  of  the  laxatives,  which  the  state  of 
the  brain  renders  it  advisable  to  adminis- 
ter. If  two  grains  of  calomel  are  given 
at  intei-vals  of  three  or  four  hours,  an  oc- 
casional gentle  laxative,  such  as  castor  oil 
or  calcined  magnesia,  will  generally  pro- 
duce two  or  three  bilious  discharges  from 
the  bowels.  Simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  I'em^ies,  the  im- 
perfect developement  of  heat,  and  its  par- 
tial distribution,  require  attent^n.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  near  a  stove,  or 
in  some  wann  situation,  and  bottles  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  flannels,  should  be  applied 
to  the  feet,  or  other  parts  which  are 
chilled.  Even  whilst  endeavoring,  by  lo- 
cal depletion,  to  relieve  partial  determina- 
tions of  blood,  the  general  state  of  the 
system  has  been  such  as  to  require  a  little 
stimulus ;  and  wine  and  water  has  boei» 
given,  especially  at  an  advanced  sta^  of 
the  disease,  and  occasionally  medicinal 
stimulants,  such  as  carbonate  of  anuno- 
nia,  camphor,  and  sometimes,  as  a  tonic, 
sulphate  of  quinine ;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  the 
latter  class  of  agents.  Such  is  the  treat- 
ment we  have  generally  adopted  in  that 
form  of  the  febrile  stage  which  is  distin- 
guishable from  any  fever  we  have  bee^ 
in  the  habit  of  observing  here  or  else- 
where. The  more  excited  form  admits 
of  one  general  bleeding  with  advantage, 
the  amount  of  blood  <kawn  being  regu- 
lated by  the  d^ree  of  vascular  action,  of 
headache,  of  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  va- 
rious circumstances '  which  would  influ- 
ence our  proceeding  in  any  ordinary  fe- 
ver. Should  the  head,  as  it  generally 
does,  continue  aflfected  afler  the  blood- 
letting, the  application  of  leeches  and  cold 
should  be  resorted  to,  the  former  being 
repeated,  if  necessary,  to  such  extent,  and 
at  such  intervals,  as  the  degree  of  head- 
ache, intellectual  torpor  and  vascular  ex- 
citement may  seem  to  require.  Laxative 
medicine  should  be  administered  ;  and 
tlie  purpose  is  exceedinjply  well  answered 
by  calomel,  in  doses  of  four  or  five  grains 
nightly,  and  six  drachms  or  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil  every  morning.  The  diet,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  should  consist  of 
the  mildest  and  simplest  diluents,  such  as 
would  be  demanded  in  any  case  of  in- 
flammatory fever.  After  the  case  has 
subsisted  some  days,  a  little  wine  and  wa- 
ter may  be  given,  if  exhaustion  be  mani- 
fest ;  but  it  should  not  be  continued  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  Though  we 
have  seen  few  or  no  cases  without  a  de- 
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gree  of  cerebral  alfectioD,  examples  are 
met  with  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  more  considerable  than 
that  of  the  brain.  Diarrhoea,  the  dis- 
charges being  deeply  bilious ;  a  red.  glaz- 
ed, and  very  dry  tongue ;  some  degree 
of  fulness  and  tension '  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  pain  on  pressure  there ;  and  scanty, 
high-colored  urine,  generally  attend  such 
cases.  The  general  treatment  of  cases 
in  which  such  an  affection  exists,  must 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  system ;  but 
the  intestinal  disorder  demands  the  free 
application  of  leeches  to  the  ])arietes  of 
the  abdomen,  repeated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  internal  exhibition 
of  mild  mercurials,  such  as  hydrargyrum 
cum  creti,  or  blue  pill,  with  a  smaU  quan- 
tity of  opium.  That  kind  of  permanent 
fomentation  which  is  afibrded  by  hot  poul- 
tices to  the  abdomen,  after  the  application 
of  leeches,  has  been  found  beneficiaL 
The  diet  throughout  a  case  in  which  this 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
intestines  exists,  should  be  mild  and  de- 
mulcent. In  cases  of  this  description — 
indeed,  in  the  most  excited  as  well  as  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  collapse  of  the  cold  seems  prolonged 
through  the  febrile  stage — it  is  advisable 
to  counteract,  by  warmth  to  the  extremi- 
ties and  other  points,  that  tendency  to  ir- 
regular distribution  of  blood  which  forms 
so  striking  a  feature  of  the  disease.  Cases 
are  occasionally  met  with,  so  mild  in  all 
their  stages,  that  the  fever  requires  no 
medical  treatment  but  a  few  leeches  to  the 
head,  a  little  laxative  medicine,  and  ab- 
stemious diet  for  a  few  days.  Convales- 
cence is  in  many  cases  tedious,  the  strength 
being  slowly  restored,  and  slight  irregu- 
larities of  diet  sufficing  to  disorder  the 
system,  and  even  to  produce  relapse.  For 
weeks  afler  the  fever,  we  have  found  the 
patient  still  languid,  and  exceedingly  prone 
to  irregular  distribution  of  blooid,  espe- 
cially to  undue  determination  to  the  head, 
inducing  headache  (requiring  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches)  on  any  considerable  ex- 
ertion. To  prevent  such  occurrences,  we 
have  found  it  advisable  that  the  diet  should 
consist,  in  the  early  period  of  convales- 
cence, of  a  moderate  quantity  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  only,  and  that  the  transition  to 
more  abundant  and  substantial  food  should 
be  very  gradual ;  in  short,  that  convales- 
cence from  this  disease  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  that  from 
other  fevers.  We  have  stated  that  re- 
lapse may  be  produced  by  dietetic  irregu- 
larities ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
even  the  best  directed  treatment  of  the 


incipient  or  diarrhcBal  stage  may  fail  in 
its  obiect,  that  of  cutting  short  the  disease, 
if  such  irregularities  are  indulged  in.  The 
relapses,  properly  so  called,  have  occurred 
at  an  early  period  of  convalescence ;  but 
we  have  witnessed  one  example,  and  that 
a  very  severe  one,  of  the  recurrence  of 
epidemic  choleric  fever  after  an  interval 
of  two  months  from  the  preceding  attack. 
This  we  were  disposed  to  consider  rather 
as  an  example  of  a  second  invasion  than 
one  of  relanse,  thoueh  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  the  patient  nad  remained  feeble 
from  the  period  of  the  previous  disease. 
No  assignable  cause  existed  for  the  second 
attack. 

Charcuter  of  the  Epidemic  as  it  apptartd 
in  JVorth  America  tn  1832.  This  por- 
tion of  our  article  must  be  unavoidably 
imperfect;  for  the  cholera  has  not  yet 
finished  its  course  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  althou^  it  has  proceeded  here 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  We  know,  in 
general,  from  the  newspapers,  that,  ill  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  it  was 
sweeping  down  the  valley  of  the  Misens- 
sippi,  and  that,  at  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans,  it  was  remarkably  indiscriminate 
in  its  attacks  and  malignant  in  character ; 
but  from  neither  of  those  places  have  any 
such  returns  reached  us  as  to  furnish  an 
accurate  account  of  the  mode  of  its  ap^ 
pearance,  the  amount  of  its  ravaces,  or 
the  peculiarities  it  presented.  The  fo]-> 
lowing  brief  notice,  therefore,  is  founded 
on  observations  in  relation  to  the  disease 
as  it  appeared  in  Canada  and  in  the  north- 
eastern and  middle  parts  of  the  U.  States; 
and  our  remarks  on  the  season,  and  pre- 
vious diseases,  and  on  the  phenomena  of 
the  pestilence  itself,  unless  specially  re- 
ferred to  some  particular  place,  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  whole  extent  of 
territory  thus  indicated. — ^The  appearance 
of  cholera  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  an  event  in  its  history  which 
promised  to  furnish  a  better  opportunity 
for  determining  the  manner  of  its  propa- 
gation and  progress  than  had  been  pre- 
sented at  any  previous  step  in  its  de- 
structive career.  Our  distance  from  the 
places  it  had  hitherto  visited,  the  maritime 
nature  of  all  our  intercourse  with  them, 
and  the  awakened  vigilance  of  physicians 
and  health  officers  at  every  point  of  the 
coast,  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation 
that,  whenever  or  wherever  it  should  first 
appear,  the  manner  of  its  coming  might  be 
established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
Accordingly  it  was  looked  for,  on  all  hands^ 
with  scientific  curiosity  as  well  as  universal 
dread.    Some  supposed  that  the  cause  of 
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the  disease  would  be  wafted  to  our  shores 
by  the  long  course  of  easterly  winds, 
which  prevailed  to  an  unusual  degree 
during  the  spring  and  early  part  o*'  the 
summer  of  the  year  1832;  others,  that 
some  infected  ship  would,  be  the  bearer 
of  the  unwelcome  influence,  either  pent 
up  with  the  atmosphere  in  her  hold,  or 
enveloped  in  bales  of  merchandise,  or 
lurking  in  the  system  of  some  of  her  pas- 
sengeni.  But  many  more,  remembering 
that  the  course  of  great  epidemics  has 
always  been  from  east  to  west,  having 
watched  the  progress  of  cholera  in  Eu- 
rope, and  noticed  the  analogy  it  presented, 
in  this  respect,  to  some  femiliar  epidem- 
ics, thought  it  more  rational  to  expect, 
that  the  same  meteorological  intempera- 
ment  which  had  produced  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  would  also  be  present 
here,  and,  under  &vorable  circumstances, 
manifest  itself  in  the  same  way.  The 
first  recognised  case  of  the  disease  in 
America,  occurred  on  the  eighth  of  June, 
1832,  at  Quebec,  the  capital  otLo wer  Can- 
ada ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
last-named  explanation  of  the  event,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances attending  it,  which  were  carefully 
investigated  at  the  time,  give  no  counte- 
nance to  either  of  the  others ;  for,  although 
the  first  subjects  were  emigrants,  they 
had  come  over  in  healthy  vessels,  and 
had  been  exposed  to  no  source  of  infec- 
tion other  than  the  filthy  and  crowded 
condition  of  their  residence,  which  is 
flitated,  by  the  board  of  health,  to  have 
been  ^  a  low,  uncleanly  and  ill- ventilated 
part  of  the  city,  crowded  with  a  popula- 
tion of  emigrants  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion.'* A  considerable  number  of  the  finst 
cases  were  among  the  passengers  of  a 
steam-boat  which  started  for  Montreal  on 
the  day  before  the  eruption  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  who  were  relanded,  afler  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  fatigue,  wet,  agitation 
and  alarm,  in  consequence  of  encounter- 
ing boisterous  weather,  which  compelled 
the  boat  to  return.  Afler  landing  about 
200  of  these  exhausted  passengers,  she 
resumed  her  voyage ;  ana,  on  her  arrival 
at  Montreal  the  next  day^  one  of  those 
who  remained  on  board  sickened,  and 
became  the  first  victim  of  the  destroyer 
in  that  city.  From  the  two  capitals,  the 
disease  spread  itself  irregularly,  but  rap- 
idly, over  the  reraiective  provinces ;  and, 
in  the  course  of^  twenty  days,  it  had 
made  its  appearance,  with  more  or  less 
malignity,  in  most  of  the  principal  towns, 
and,  sometimes,  in  the  intervening  open 
country,  throughout  a  territory  from  500 


to  600  miles  square.  The  visitation  of 
the  epidemic  was  unusually  protracted 
and  destructive  in  the  Canadian  capitals, 
and  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  native 
French  inhabitants  than  by  any  other  class 
of  their  mixed  population.  In  both  places 
it  reached  its  height  in  about  ten  days 
afler  its  commencement,  when  it  began 
to  decline,  but  not  regularly.  At  Quebec, 
about  the  eighteenth,  the  number  of  cases 
was  estimated  at  from  250  to  300  in 
twenty-four  hours.  At  Montreal,  the 
largest  number  of  cases  in  a  day  was  474, 
and  of  burials  149.  The  whole  number 
of  deaths  in  Quebec,  from  June  8  to 
September  1,  is  estimated  at  2218  ;  at 
Montreal,  for  tne  same  time,  1843.  With- 
out having  established  itself  at  any  inter- 
mediate spot  between  Canada  and  New 
Yoik,  it  appeared  in  that  ciQr  about  -the 
last  of  June.  On  the  twenty -seventh  of 
that  month,  two  cases  occurred  in  cliU- 
dren  of  the  same  family,  which  terminated 
fatally,  and  which  were  identified  as 
cholera.  On  the  same  day,  an  adult, 
who  lived  two  miles  fit>m  the  habitation 
of  the  children,  was  seized  with  the  same 
disease,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  mother  of  the  children  was  attacked 
the  day  afler  they  died,  and  became  the 
fourth  victim,  on  the  twenty -ninth.  On 
the  thirtieth,  a  temperate  man,  living  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  was  seized,  and 
died  the  next  day,  having  had  no  com- 
munication with  either  of  the  other  sub- 
jects. By  the  fourth  of  July,  cases  bad 
occurred  in  various  places  on  both  sides 
of  the  city.  They  continued  to  multiply 
daily ;  and  all  efforts  to  trace  any  of  them 
to  any  foreign  source  have  been  wholly 
unsuccessful.  In  about  three  weeks  from 
its  commencement,  the  disease  was  at  iti 
height,  when  the  attacks,  as  iieariy  af« 
could  be  ascertained,  amounted  to  about 
311  daily,  and  the  deaths  to  115.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  board  of 
health  discontinued  daily  reports,  when  it 
appeared  (hat  the  total  number  of  cases 
was  5835,  and  the  total  of  deaths,  2521. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  citizens  had  becx)ra« 
greatly  alanned,  business  was  suspended, 
and  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  inhabitants  lefr 
llic  city.  During  the  month  of  July, 
scattering  cases  occurred  at  vai-ious  places 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Burlingtoi! 
in  Vermont,  at  Detroit  in  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, at  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania,  a! 
Newark  in  New  Jersey,  at  Providence  in 
Rhode  Island,  at  New  Haven  in  Con- 
necticut, at  Brookfield  m  Massachusetts; 
but  in  none  of  these  places  did  the  dis- 
ease establish  itself  as  an  epidemic,  and, 
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in  most  cases,  appeared  onl^  in  some 
tnussient  persons  who  were  refugees  from 
New  York  or  Canada.  In  Phuadelphia, 
the  first  cases  recognised  by  the  board  of 
health,  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  July. 
There  were  then  five  cases  reported,  ail 
in  difierent,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  far 
distant  streets.  The  disease  was  at  its 
height  here  on  the  ninth  day,  when  the 
number  of  cases,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
was  176,  and  the  deaths  71 ;  total  num- 
ber of  cases  previous  to  September  1,  was 
2192,  and  747  deaths.  In  Boston,  the 
iirBt  cases  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  and  were  very  unequivocal  ex- 
amples of  cholera.  For  a  week  or  two 
previous,  the  city  was  deemed  uncom- 
monly healthy,  and  there  were  vei^y  few 
deatlis.  There  were,  however,  many 
mild  cases  of  bowel  complaints.  On  the 
night  of  the  fiflh,  a  very  remarkable  erup- 
tion of  disease  took  place  at  the  state 
prison  in  Charlestowu,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  fix>m  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  disease,  if  named  at  all,  must  be 
called  cholerine.  It  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily attributed  to  any  error  of  diet, 
or  peculiarity  in  the  regimen  of  the  con- 
victs. In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
118  were  attacked;  but  they  received 
prompt  attention,  and  none  of  them  died. 
There  were  two  cases  on  the  first  day 
that  cholera  was  reported  in  the  city,  and 
both  of  them  clearly  spontaneous.  Nine 
days  intervening,  the  third  case  appeared, 
in  a  boy  living  remote  fipom  the  localities 
of  the  two  first.  After  another  interval 
of  six  days,  a  fourth  case  was  discovered, 
in  another  quarter  of  the  city.  Instances 
of  the  disease  continued  to  present  them- 
selves, afler  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
until  the  first  of  December.  The  largest 
number  of  cases  in  any  one  day  was  six  ; 
and  this  was  on  the  first  of  September. 
It  was  generally  intense  and  malienant 
in  its  manifestations  here;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  were  fatal.  The 
total  of  deaths  in  Boston,  includmg  those 
at  the  house  of  industry,  was  85. — For 
several  months  before  the  appearance  of 
cholera  on  our  continent,  the  phenomena 
characterizing  the  seasons  had  manifest- 
ed remarkable  deviations  from  their  ac- 
customed course  and  character.  The 
winter  had  been  uncommonly  severe  and 
protracted ;  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population,  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  had  sufiTered  ex- 
tremely firom  the  exposure  and  privations 
which  always  await  them  during  that  in- 
clement portion  of  the  year.  The  cdd 
weather  continued  through  the  spring 


months ;  and  it  is  stated  that  stoves  were 
found  to  be  very  comfortable,  at  Quebec,  so 
late  as  the  fourth  of  June,  when  the  ther^ 
mometer  was  as  low  as  40°.  It  appears, 
from  tables  accompanying  the  he^th  offi- 
cers' return,  that  the  mean  temperature  in 
that  city,  during  the  month  of  April,  was 
38«»,  in  May,  45|«,  and  in  June,  58r.  It 
further  appears  from  these  tables,  and  from 
meteorological  observations  made  by  the 
m'edical  society  in  New  York,  that,  at 
both  these  places,  and  probably  through- 
out a  considerable  extent  of  country 
around  and  between  them,  the  season  ex- 
hibited other  deviations  from  its  usual 
character,  not  less  remarkable  than  those 
noticed  in  the  temperature.  The  baro- 
metrical pressure,  taking  the  average  of 
several  months  .  immediately  preceding 
Jutie,  was  very  great,  but,  in  the  course 
of  that  time,  manifested  variations  which 
were  extraordinary  both  for  their  sudden- 
ness and  extent.  In  «he  month  of  No- 
vember, for  instance,  it  was  very  low, 
generally  a  little  below  90,  and,  in  one 
instance,  sinking  to  29.10.  Between  the 
tenth  and  seventeenth  of  December,  it  fell 
from  90.43  to  29.38,  making  a  difiTerenoe 
of  1.05  inch.  In  February,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  barometer  rose  higher  than  the 
observers  had  ever  noticed  it.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  that  month,  it  indicated 
30.74  inches,  and  the  mean  pressure  was 
30^205  inches.  Easterly  winds  were  un- 
usually prevalent,  especially  in  April  and 
May ;  and,  throughout  these  months  and 
the  first  of  the  summer,  there  were  rather 
more  clear  days  than  common.  The 
spring  of  1832  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  its  dryness,  which  cooperated  with 
the  cold  in  occasioning  one  of  the  most 
backward  seasons  withm  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  observers.  In  January,  4^ 
inches  of  rain  fell,  according  to  the  New 
York  observers,  in  February  230,  in 
March  but  1.78  inch,  in  April  4.46  inches, 
in  May  4.53,  and  in  June  but  iM).  These 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  season,  be- 
sides the  direct  agency  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  exerted  on  the  health  of 
the  population,  retarded  the  progress  of 
vegetation,  so  that  tlie  early  vegetables 
and  fiiiits  were  either  wholly  denied  to 
their  customary  consumers,  or  offered  to 
them  only  in  an  immature  and  unwhole- 
some state ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  coM 
and  dryness  of  the  spring  furnished  the 
most  common  exciting  causes  of  that  dis- 
ease, which,  by  some  other  process,  in 
combination  with  other  meteorological 
influences,  they  had  contributed  to  origi- 
nate and  render  epidemic.    Then  wero 
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no  electrical  phenomena  either  in  Janu- 
ary or  February.  They  were  uianifeeted 
once  in  March,  and  none  were  observed 
aflerwanls  till  the  eleventh  of  June.  The 
diseai^  of  the  period  we  are  coutein- 
plating,  appear  to  furnish  evidences  of  a 
new  and  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  were  generally  epidemics.  Influ- 
enza began  to  prevail  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1831,  and  continued  into  the  sj)ring  gf 
the  succeeding  year.  In  many  places,  it 
was  unusually  malignant  and  destructive  ; 
and,  in  some,  the  physicians  found  it  at- 
tended with  an  unwonted  irritability  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  that  interdicted 
the  employment  of  antimonial  medicines, 
which  were  indicated  by  the  affection  of 
the  lungs.  Scarlatina  and  measles  were 
rife  at  the  same  time,  especially  in  the 
spring ;  and  it  was  not  among  the  least 
curious  anomalies  of  the  season,  tliat,  in 
many  places,  these  two  diseases  were  co- 
existent as  distinct  and  remarkable  epi- 
demics. But  no  phenomenon  of  this  kind, 
preceding  tlie  cholera,  was  so  interesting 
and  portentous  to  medical  observers  as 
the  unseasonable  appearance  of  milder 
forms  of  bowel  complaints,  which  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  nearly  akin  to  that 
formidable  disease.  Sporadic  cases  of 
cholera  morbus  and  dysentery  were  re- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  the  com'se  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  some  very  severe  ones  occurred  in 
Canada,  in  April  and  May,  along  with 
the  universal  tendency  to  diarrhoea  which 
there  and  elsewhere  was  the  precui-sor 
and  attendant  of  the  pestilence.  These 
facts  were  particularly  noticed  at  St 
John's,  where  a  patient  died  in  April, 
from  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  which 
exhibited  the  same  characters  as  the  epi- 
demic that  ensued.  At  Montreal,  another 
death  was  recorded,  attended  with  the 
same  symptoms,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May.  We  shall  attempt  to  generalize 
the  most  important  facts  and  most  gene- 
rally-received opinions  respecting  cholera 
in  America,  under  several  distinct  heads, 
which  will  comprehend  all  that  should 
be  expected  in  such  a  notice  as  we  have 
proposed  to  ^ve. 

1.  Epidemic  Cholera  ica$  indigenous  in 
Jhnericii,  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  failure  of  all  investigations, 
instituted  in  places  where  it  has  prevailed, 
to  trace  it  to  any  foreign  origin,  not  less 
than  in  the  peculiarities  in  the  season,  and 
diseases  that  preceded  it,  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  The  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession  on  this  point,  in  its 
most  important  practical  bearing,  may  be 


known  from  the  following  reply  to  a 
question  proposed  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  to  the  special  medical  council  of 
that  city: — ^No  quarantine  regulations 
hitherto  employed,  or  known  to  us,  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  effectual  in  ex- 
cluding the  malignant  cholera  froni  any 
populous  town  or  village  upon  this 
continent."  This  opinion,  having  been 
ti-ansmitted  to  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Albany,  received  tlie  concurrence  and  sig- 
natures of  the  public  medical  authorities 
in  each  of  those  cities,  and  of  most  other 
nhysicians  to  whom  they  were  submitted. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  general  question 
touching  the  propagation  of  tlie  disease, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  American  physicians.  Some 
suppose,  for  example,  tliat,  although  it 
may  arise  spontaneously,  it  may,  by  ac- 
cumulation, acquire  the  propert}*^  of  being 
transmitted  to  healthy  persons  and  places 
by  senuine  infection ;  while  others,  and 
by  mr  the  largest  portion,  and  especially 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportuniti^ 
for  practical  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, find  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
of  tlie  facts  on  which  tliis  supfxisition  is 
founded,  either  in  the  common  exposure 
of  the  parties  to  local  or  exciting  causes 
of  the  disease,  or  in  some  personal  apti- 
tude to  become  affected  by  the  general 
cause,  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  the  disease  is  supposed  to  have 
been  communicated.  Instances  of  this 
alleged  contagion,  especially  among  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  other  attendants  on  the 
sick,  have  been  much  less  frequent,  how- 
ever, in  this  country  than  in  England,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe ;  American 
cholera,inthis  particuIar,aB  in  some  otbei^ 
more  nearly  resembling  the  original  Asiatic 
disease,  than  its  congener  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Symptoms  and  essential  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Disease  icere  the  scant  in 
•America  as  in  Great  BrOain,  We  refo-, 
therefore,  to  tlie  previous  pages  for  a 
description  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
attacks,  the  succession  and  duration  of 
its  stages,  and  the  symptoms  characteriz- 
ing each.  The  resemblance  was  not,  in- 
deed, complete  at  all  places  and  time^; 
but  we  have  not  remarked  any  differences 
sufficiently  general  to  denote  a  geograph- 
ical modification  of  the  disease.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  structural  changes 
which  have  been  revealed  by  poH  mortem 
examinations  in  England  and  America. 
We  think,  however,  that  &e  synptoros 
of  asphyxia  came  on  without  the  usual 
introductory  phenomena,  in  a  larv^  pro- 
portion of  cases  here  than  in  Great  Bricain. 
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3.  .^  to  the  Proximaie  Cause  or  Paik- 
ological  Inc^iion  of  CholerOy  similar 
diversities  of  opinion  prevail,  amoDg  the 

Ehysicians  in  this  country,  to  those  we 
ave  already  noticed  aroon^  the  profession 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some  sup- 
pose the  unknown  poisonous  influence  to 
make  its  first  morbid  impression  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels^  others,  that  the  nervous  texture, 
in  g;enera],  or  the  ganglionic  system, 
specially,  is  the  finst  to  feel  its  baleful 
operation ;  othei*s,  that  a  failure  of  the 
active  powers  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels takes  the  lead  in  this  unmanage- 
able train  of  morbid  actions ;  others,  that 
the  fluid  they  contain,  becoming  decom- 
posed or  deteriorated,  occasions  all  the 
formidable  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and, 
lastly,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  cholera  asphyxia 
consists  in  a  simultaneous  modincation 
of  all  the  organic  powers  and  functions, 
the  poison  acting  either  directly  on  the 
properties  of  the  several  textures,  or  in- 
directly through  the  nervous  system. 
Which  of  these  speculations  has  the 
advantage,  either  in  the  number  or 
respectability  of  those  who  entertain  it, 
we  are  unable  to  determine. 

Choroides.    (See  Eye.) 

Christians  of  St.  johi«.  (See  iSa- 
bians,) 

Chrysolite.    (See  Olivine.) 

Chrtsoprase.    (See  Quartz.) 

CiMBRiCA.    (See  JutiancL) 

Cirrus.    (See  Clouds,) 

CiviDAi).    (See  Ciudad.) 

Clarke,  Adam,  an  eminent  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  a  distin- 
guished Oriental  scholar,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  though  his  father  was  an  Eng- 
lishman and  his  mother  a  Scotch  woman* 
The  place  of  his  nativity  was  near  the 
city  or  Londondeny,  and  the  year  of  his 
birth,  1763.  His  early  tuition  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  his  mother,  from  whose  early 
Instructions  he  imbibed  a  spirit  of  piety 
and  religion  which  marked  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  first  classical  instructions 
were  received  from  his  father,  who,  al- 
though well  qualified  to  give  his  sons  a 
sound  and  mature  education,  was  prevent- 
ed from  doing  it,  panly  in  consequence  of 
his  own  occupations  as  a  farmer,  and  part- 
.  ly  because  his  circumstances  obliged  him 
to  train  them  for  trade,  rather  than  for  sny 
of  the  learned  professions.  Young  Clarke 
was,  therefore,  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
linen  manufacturer,  but  soon  after  separat- 
ed from  him,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
Wesley,  entered  upon  the  office  of  preach- 
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er.  He  had  already  distinj^isbed  himself 
by  preaching  to  the  poor  in  the  neighbor- 
ing villajges,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  institution,  established  by  Wesley  at 
Kingswood,  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  whose  superior  talents  and 
zeal  rendered  it  desirable  to  remove  them 
entirely  from  business,  and  devote  them 
to  the  ministerial  work.  On  his  first  ar- 
rival at  Kingswood,  young  Clarke  was 
subjected  to  harsh  and  violent  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  master;  but  he  applied 
bimselr,  with  unbroken  resolution,  to  the 
acquisition  of  even  more  learning  than 
the  system  and  resources  of  the  seminary 
contemplated,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  profound  and  philosophical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  langua|[e,  for  which 
be  has  been  since  so  much  distinguished. 
Wesley,  who  perceived  and  appreciated 
all  the  excellence  of  the  young  student, 
soon  relieved  him  from  his  unpleasant 
situation,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the 
circuit  or  travelling  preachers,  when  he 
was  but  just  eighteen.  As  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Clarke  was  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 
cessful; and  he  attracted  vast  numbers 
wherever  he  appeared.  Nor  did  he  es- 
cape the  insults  and  violence,  with  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  that  countty,  the  early 
preachers  of  Methodism  were  too  often 
treated  in  England.  "  In  most  places 
where  he  was  stationed,"  says  a  writer  hi 
the  Imperial  Magazine,  *^his  preaching 
formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  Method- 
ism ;  and  no  other  man  has  ever  vet  ap- 
peared among  its  numerous  preacners,  to 
whose  labors  it  is  so  much  indebted  for 
the  respectability  it  has  acquu^d,  and  the 
increase  of  its  congregations.  In  many 
places,  the  chapels  have  been  so  thronged 
with  hearers  at  an  early  hour,  when  he 
was  expected  to  preach,  that,  on  his  ar- 
rival, alJ  access  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit 
has  been  rendered  impossible.  This  tide 
of  popularity,  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion, has  now  followed  him  about  forty 
years;  and  it  remains  unabated  to  the 
present  day."— Notwithstanding  his  inces- 
sant avocatior^  ss  a  Christian  minister, 
doctor  Clarlte  was  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed men  a'  his  time  in  England.  But, 
even  w-iiile  prosecuting  his  profoundest 
literal^  researches,  he  never  neglected  his 
ministerial  duties.  By  rising  early,  and 
taking  late  rest,  avoiding  all  visits  of  cer- 
emony and  pleasure,  and  practismg  the 
strictest  temperance  in  his  diet,  he  made 
all  his  hours  not  occupied  with  those  du- 
ties, hours  of  study  and  acquisition.  His 
Principal  works  are  the  jSibUographical 
Hctionary  (6  vols.,  1803—1804) ;  the  Bil»> 
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MiweOaDy,  intended  as  a 
SuppSsment  to  the  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary (2  Tola^  1806) ;  and  paiticulariy 
hk  Holy  Bible,  with  a  Commentary  and 
critica]  Notes  (3  voIbl,  4to.,  1810),  which 
has  been  often  republished.  Doctor 
Clarke  died  in  August,  1832.  In  figure, 
he  was  tall  and  commanding.  His  Toioe 
had  more  strength  than  melody.  His 
stjrle  is  copious,  though  not  elegant,  and 
his  manner  was  impressiye,  though  not 
animated.  As  aprMcher,  he  aimed  to 
convince  rather  than  to  excite ;  and  as  an 
author,  to  edify  rather  than  to  d^ht 
As  a  commentator,  he  displays  great  eru- 
dition, and,  though  fiunciful,  »  hisiily  in- 
stractaye.  On  account  of  his  Diblical 
learning  and  scientific  acquirements,  he 
obtained  a  diploma  of  LL.  D.,  and  hono- 
rary degrees  firom  yarious  scientific  so- 
cieties. 

Clarke,  Duke  of  Fsltre.  (See 
Fdire.) 

CiiARKSON,  Hiomas,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1761,  and  had  his  education  at  Cam- 
Drid^  (at  St.  John's  coUege),  where  he 
obtfuned  several  prizes.  When  a  prize 
was  proposed  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
question  ^  Is  it  just  to  make  men  slaves 
against  their  will?''  Mr.  Claxkson  com- 
pMed  one  in  Latin,  and  obtained  the  first 
prize  for  the  year  1785.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  a  transladon  of  this  under  die 
title  of  an  Emmy  on  the  Slavery  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Hiiman  Species,  particularly 
the  Afiican  (1786).  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  efiectual  step  taken  towards  tne 
suppression  of  the  Afiican  slave-trade. 
It  seems  to  have  stimulated  him  to  those 
unparalleled  exertions  which  so  mate- 
rially contributed  to  that  sreat  triumph 
of  humanity,  the  act  of  abohtion.  Warm- 
ed by  his  own  work,  joined  to  the  writings 
of  Benezet,  and  to  the  information  he  oth- 
erwise attained,  he  became  a  perfect  enthu- 
Biast  on  this  subject  He  gave  up  his 
professional  pursuits^  althoiu^h  he  had 
already  been  admitted  into  bacon's  or- 
ders in  the  church,  and  i^lved  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  this  gi^  object  He 
therefore  first  connected  Mmself  with 
Air.  Wflberforce  and  other  niembers  of 
parliament  known  fi>r  their  phi&thropy, 
and,  in  1787,  formed  a  small  society  ^  ef- 
fect the  abolition  of  the  commerce  in  Afrr- 
can  slaves.  The  next  year,  he  published  a 
work  On  the  ImpoUcy  of  the  African  Slave- 
Trade,  and,  in  1789,  another  work  0^ 
the  comparative  Efficacy  of  the  R^jpila- 
tion  or  Abolition  as  apphed  to  the  Amcan 
Slave-Trade.  He  men  vinted  Bristol, 
Liverpool  and  Bfanchester,  who^  as  he 


made  no  secret  of  his  bunness,  he  met 
with  numy  insults  fiiom  persons  coDcem- 
ed  in  the  trade.    After  his  remm,  be  had 
interviews  vrith  Mr.  Pitt,  who  seemed  to 
approve  of  his  zeal,  but  who  did  not  sup- 
port him  as  he  ought     This  humane 
cause  found  many  advocates    in   Great 
Britain,  in  Germany,  and  in  France  ;  and 
Mr.  Clarkson,  to  infiuence  tlie  privy  coun- 
cil in  the  cause,  produced  before  them  a 
box  full  of  various  articles,  the  j»tKluce 
of  Afiica,  to  prove  that  that  country  was 
capable  of  turuishing  objects  of  com- 
merce of  an  innocent  and  valuable  na- 
ture.   In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Clarkson 
published,  vrith  a  view  to    forward   his 
great  design.  Letters  on  the  Slave-Trade, 
and  the  State  of  the  Nations  in  those  Parts 
of  Africa  contiguous  to  Fort  Louis  and 
Goree  (1791),  and  Three  Letters  to  the 
Planters  and  Slave  Merchants  (1807).    At 
one  time,  Mr.  Clarkson   had    sansuine 
hopes  of  procuring  an  abolition  mucn  be- 
fore he  attained  it,  as  the  minister  appear- 
ed favorable,  and  the  friends  of  the  aboli- 
tion were  much  increased ;  but  the  oppo- 
site party,  on  a  motion,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  an  abolition  of  die  slave- 
trade  vTas  necessary,  had  the  address  to 
get  Mr.  Dundas  to  introduce  the  word 
gradual  into   the   motion,  and  by  that 
means,  for  a  ifane,  defeated  the  measure. 
At  last  the  government  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox  and  other  real  finends 
of  the  abolition ;  and  the  acts  of  parfia- 
ment  for  that  great  purpose  passed  with 
the    most  triumphant    majorities.     Mr. 
Clarkson*s  labors  in  this  ^ood  woik  being 
now  finished,  he  had  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits ;  an(L  in  1807,  he  publi^ed  a 
Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  in  which  be 
describes  that  respectable  and  singular 
people  in  their  true  colors,  neither  sup- 
porting their  errors  nor  reflecting  on  their 
peculiarities.    He  has  also  published  Me- 
moirs of  the  public  and  private  Life  of 
John  Penn.    In  1808,  he  published,  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  the  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade     Among 
the  Quakers  he  found  the  greatest  dispo- 
sition to  second  his  zeal ;  and  many  of  that 
sect  have  emancipated  their  slaves  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world. 
Coach- Whip  Snake.    (See  Serpent] 
Cold.    (See  IVeezing,  and  Tempera- 
turt,) 
Collared  Snake.    (See  Serpent) 
Colombo,  American.    (See    fhutra 
CaroUmentia,) 
CoLOPHONiTE.    (See  Gamei,) 
CoLosvAR.    (See  ClauMtburgA 
Complexion.     The  human  snii,  till 
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the  time  of  Malpighi,  was  mippoeed  to 
consist  only  of  two  parts — ^the  cuticle, 
epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  and  the  cutis  or 
real  skin ;  but  that  anatomist,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dis- 
covered between  these  a  cellular  texture, 
soft  and  gelatinous,  to  which  the  names 
ofreUmuconan and  corpus rdiadare have 
been  given.  He  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  this  membrane,  at  first  in  the 
tongue,  and  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
hands  and  feet;  but,  by  his  subsequent 
labors,  and  also  by  those  of  Ruysch  and 
other  anatomists,  it  has  been  proved  to 
exist,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  in 
all  parts  of  the  human  body.  Malpighi, 
on  the  discovery  of  this  membrane,  offer- 
ed a  conjecture  respecting  the  cause  of 
the  color  of  negroes.  He  supposed  that 
^is  membrane  contained  a  juice  or  fluid 
of  a  black  color,  from  which  dieir  black- 
ness arose.  The  actual  existence  of 
a  black  pigment  has  been  since  ascertain- 
ed, but  d£b  never  been  procured  in  suffi- 
cient auantitjr  to  admit  of  minute  and  an- 
alytical examination.  The  rde  ffmconan 
is  of  very  diflerent  colors  in  different  na- 
tions ;  and  the  difference  of  its  color  so 
completely  agrees  with  the  difference  of 
th^r  complexions,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the 
principal,  seat  of  the  color  of  the  human 
complexion.  Its  thickness  varies  in 
diflSbrent  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the 
depth  of  its  color,  for  the  most  part,  is  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness.  The  black 
color  of  the  negroes  is  destroyed  by  sev- 
eral causes;  indeed,  whatever  destrovs 
the  rde  moeosum  destroys  it,  as  wounds, 
bums,  ^c ;  and,  as  this  membrane  is 
never  reproduced,  the  scar  remains  white 
ever  afterwards.  Hawkins  (in  his  Travels 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  120)  men- 
tions that  the  kmd-cloud  of  Afiica,  called, 
bv  the  Portuguese,  ferrino^  changes  the 
bwck  color  of  the  negroes  into  a  dusky 
gray  ;  according  to  some  other  authors,  the 
change  is  into  a  red  copper  color.  At  Dar- 
fur,  a  species  of  leprosy  prevails  amonff 
the  natives,  which  they  call  6orrw,  and 
which  eives  them  theappemnce  ofbdng 
piebalo,  channng  to  a  white  color  parts 
both  of  their  skin  and  theur  hair.  There 
are.  also,  several  instances  of  the  color  of 
negroes  being  either  entirely  or  partially 
changed,  from  the  operation  or  causes 
which  cannot  be  detected  or  explained. 
A  boy,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia,  of  black 
parente,  continued  of  his  native  color  till 
he  was  three  years  old :  at  that  period,  a 
cbanffe  of  color  beaan  to  take  place, 
though  the  heahh  of  the  boy  contmued 


ffood,  and  there  was  no  assignable  caus^ 
n>r  the  alteration  in  his  food  or  mode  of 
life.  At  first,  white  specks  made  their 
appearance  on  his  neck  and  breast,  which 
soon  increased  in  number  and  size ;  firom 
the  upper  part  of  his  neck  down  to  his 
knees,  he  was  completely  dappled;  his 
hair  was  also  chanced,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree,  since,  though  some  parts  of 
it  were  white,  in  general  it  retained  the 
black  color  and  crispature  of  the  negro. 
The  color  of  those  parts  of  his  body 
which  had  und^!gone  the  change  was  of 
a  more  livid  white  than  is  found  amonff 
the  fairest  Europeans ;  nor  did  the  flesh 
and  blood  appear  throueh  these  parts  of 
his  skin  so  clear  and  lively  as  through  the 
skm  of  white  people.  He  was  not  liable 
to  be  tannedi^ — Pmosopkical  DransacHtms 
(vol.  xiz,  p.  781).  (For  the  classification 
of  the  varieties  of  the  htmian  complex- 
ion, see  the  article  JIfan.) — ^The  nature  and 
color  of  the  hair  seem  dosely  connected 
with  the  complexion.  In  proportion  to 
the  thinness  of  the  eftin,  and  the  fairness 
of  the  complexion,  the  nair  is  soft,  fine, 
and  of  a  white  color :  this  observation 
holds  good,  not  only  in  the  great  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  but  also  in  the  Albi- 
nos. Next  to  them,  in  fiiimess  of  com- 
plexion, is  the  Gothic  race,  the  rutU^i 
eomtB  of  whom  were  a  distinguishing 
characteristic,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  Celtic  tribes  are  not  so 
ftir  as  the  Gothic,  and  their  hair  is  darker 
and  more  inclined  to  curl ;  so  that  the 
observation  which  Tacitus  makes  respect- 
ing the  Silures  still  applies  to  them — Co- 
lorati  miAitf,  torii  crtnes.  But,  though 
the  color  of  the  hair  is  evidently  connect- 
ed with  the  complexion,  yet  its  tendency 
to  curl  does  not  appear  to  be  so.  The 
brown-complexioned  Celts  have  curled 
hair ;  the  Mongolian  and  American  vari- 
eties, of  a  much  darker  complexion,  have 
hair  of  a  darker  color,  but  kniff  and  strai^t 
Amonff  that  portion  of  the  Malay  vanet^ 
which  mhabitB  the  South  sea  islands,  soft 
and  curled  hair  vs  fre<]uently  met  vrith. 
The  color  of  the  eye  is  also  connected 
with  the  complexion.  In  the  Afiicans, 
professor  Sdmmerin^  remarks  that  the 
tunica  adnatoj  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  not 
so  resplendently  white  as  in  Europe- 
ans, but  rather  of  a  yellowish-brown, 
something  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the 
jaundice.  The  iris,  in  the  negroes  m  gen- 
eral, is  of  a  very  dark  color ;  out,  accord- 
ing to  Pigafetta,  the  iris  in  the  Congo  ne- 
gro is  firequently  of  a  bluish  tinge ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  this 
author,  these  negroes  have  not  the  thick 
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lips  of  the  Nubians.  The  Gothic  tribes 
are  not  more  distinguished  by  their  fiiir 
complexion  than  by  their  blue  eyes  (cceru- 
lei  oculi),  while  the  iris  of  the  darker  col- 
ored Finn,  according  to  Linnasus,  is  brown, 
and  that  of  the  still  darker  Laplander, 
black.  The  color  of  the  eyes  also  fol- 
lows, in  a  great  degree,  in  its  changes,  the 
variations  produced  by  age 'in  the  com- 
plexion. Blumenbach  informs  us  that 
newly-born  children,  in  Germany,  have, 
generally,  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  botli 
of  which  become  gradually  of  a  darker 
hue,  as  the  complexion  of  die  individual 
grows  daiker;  and  Ligon,  in  his  True 
and  Exact  History  of  Baibadoee  (p.  52), 
says  that  the  children  of  the  negroes 
there,  when  they  are  bom,  <*have  the 
sight  of  their  eyes  of  a  bluish  color,  not 
unlike  the  eyes  of  a  young  kiaen ;  but,  as 
they  grow  older,  they  become  black.''  The 
most  singular  race  of  men,  in  point  of 
complexion,  are  the  Albinos.  (See  .^^'- 
no8,)  A  middle  complexion  is  produced 
where  children  are  bom  from  piftrents  of 
different  races.  If  the  offspring  of  the 
daikest  African  and  the  ftirest  European 
intermarry  successively  with  Europe- 
ans, in  the  fourth  generation  they  become 
white:  when  the  circumstances  are  re- 
versed, the  result  is  reversed  also.  Along 
with  the  successive  changes  of  complex- 
ion is  also  produced  a  change  in  the  na- 
ture and  color  of  the  hair ;  though,  in 
some  instances,  the  woolly  hair  remains 
when  the  complexion  has  become  nearly 
as  ftir  as  that  of  brown  people  in  Europe. 
It  does  not,  however,  always  happen  that 
the  offipring  is  the  intermediate  color 
between  that  of  the  respective  races  to 
which  the  &ther  and  mother  belong ;  it 
sometimes  resembles  one  parent  only, 
while,  p^Hiaps,  in  the  second  or  third 
generation,  the  color  of  the  other  parent 
makes  its  ^mearance.  White,  On  the 
Regular  Giwlation  of  Man,  mentions  a 
negress  who  had  twins  by  an  English- 
man :  one  was  perfectly  black ;  its  hair 
was  short,  woolly  and  curled  :  the  other 
was  white,  with  hair  resembling  that  of 
an  European.  And  Parsons,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  gives  an  account 
of  a  black  man  who  married  an  Enjy^liah 
woman :  the  child,  the  ofispring  or  this 
marriage,  was  quite  black.  The  same 
author  mves  another  instance,  still  more 
remarkable :  a  black,  in  Gray's  inn,  nuu*- 
ried  a  white  woman,  who  bore  him  a 
daughter  resembling  the  mother  in  fea- 
tures, and  as  fair  in  all  respects,  except 
that  the  right  buttock  and  thigh  were 
■8  black  as  the  falher's.^Philosophical 


Tnmtaetioru  (vol.  i,  p.  45).^-The  oener- 
ally-received  opinion,  concerning  the  va- 
rieties of  complexion,  which  are  found 
in  the  different  races  of  man  throughout 
the  globe,  is,  that  they  are  caused  entirely 
by  the  influence  of  climate.  Respecting 
tiie  primary  color  of  man,  the  supporters 
of  this  opinion  are  not  agreed.  The 
opinion  that  climate  alone  will  account 
for  the  various  complexions  of  mankind 
is  very  plausible,  and  supported  by  the 
well-known  facts,  that  in  Europe  the  com- 
plexion grows  darker  as  the  climate  be- 
comes warmer ;  that  the  complexion  of 
the  French  is  darker  than  mat  of  the 
Germans,  while  the  natives  of  the  south 
of  France  and  Crermany  are  darker  than 
those  of  the  north ;  that  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  are  darker  than  the  French, 
and  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Spain  darker  than  those  in  the  north.  The 
complexion,  also,  of  the  people  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies  is  brought  forward 
in  support  of  this  opinion ;  and  from 
these,  and  similar  fisicts,  the  broad  and 
general  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the 
complexion  varies  in  darkness  as  the  heat 
of  the  climate  increases ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, climate  alone  has  produced  this  va- 
riety. But  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  that  people  of  dark  complexions 
are  found  in  the  coldest  climates,  people 
of  fair  complexions  in  warm  climates, 
people  of  the  same  complexion  through- 
out a  great  diversity  of  climate,  and  races 
differing  materially  in  complexion  among 
the  same  people.  1.  In  the  coldest  cli- 
mates of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  we 
find  races  of  a  veiy  daric  complexion. 
The  Laplanders  have  short,  black,  coarse 
hair ;  their  skins  are  swarthy,  and  the  iri- 
des  of  their  eyes  are  black.  According  to 
Crantz,  the  *  Greenlanders  have  small, 
black  eyes;  their  body  is  dark-gray  all 
over ;  their  face  brown  or  olive ;  and  their 
hair  coal  black. — Crantz's  History  ^ 
Greenland  (i,  132). — The  complexion  of 
the  Samoides,  and  the  other  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  north  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
Esquimaux,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Laplanders  and  Greenlanders.  Hum- 
boldt's observations  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
same  fact  If  climate  rendered  the  com- 
plexion of  such  of  these  Indians  as  live 
under  the  torrid  zone,  in  the  warm  and 
sheltered  valleys,  of  a  dark  hue,  it  ought, 
also,  to  render,  or  preserve  fiur,  the  com- 
plexion of  such  as  inhabit  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  that  country ;  for,  certainly,  ia 
point  of  climate,  tliere  must  be  as  much 
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difierence  between  tbe  heat  of  the  valleys 
and  of  the  mountains  in  South  America 
as  there  is  between  the  temperature  of 
southern  and  northern  Europe ;  and  yet 
this  author  expressly  assures  us,  **  that  the 
Indians  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  inhabit  the 
most  elevated  plains  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  and  those  who,  under  the  forty- 
fiAh  degree  of  south  latitude,  live  by  fiahinf 
among  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  of 
ChoDos,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion 
as  those  who,  under  a  burning  climate,  cul- 
tivate bananas  in  the  narrowest  and  deep- 
est valleys  of  the  eauinoctial  region. — Pih 
Kticid  £i$say  on  tkt  Kingdom  of  ATew 
Spetin  (i.  14,  &c). — ^He  adds,  indeed,  that 
the  Indians  of  the  mountains  are  clothed, 
but  he  never  could  observe  that  those 
parts  which  were  covered  were  less  dark 
than  those  which  were  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  inhabitants,  also,  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
gOy  one  of  the  coldest  climates  in  the 
world,  have  dark  complexions  and  hair. 
2.  Fair  complexioned  races  are  found  in 
hot  climates.  Ulloa  informs  us  that  the 
heat  of  Guayaquil  is  greater  than  at  Car- 
thagena;  and,  by  experiment,  he  ascer- 
tained the  heat  of  the  latter  place  to  be 
greater  than  the  heat  of  the  hottest  da^  at 
Paris ;  and  yet,  m  Guavaquil,  **  notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  tne  climate,  its  na- 
tives are  not  tawaj :"  indeed,  they  are  ^  so 
fresh-colored,  and  so  finely-featured,  as 
justly  to  be  styled  the  handsomest,  both 
in  the  province  of  Quito,  and  even  in  all 
Peru."— l/Bwi  (i,  171).—"  In  the  forests  of 
Gruiana,  especiaUy  near  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco,  aye  several  tribes  of  a  whitish 
complexion, — ^the  Guiacas,  the  Guagaribs, 
and  AngaeSt—of  whom  several  robust  in- 
dividual^ exhibiting  no  symptom  of  tbe 
asthenical  malady  which  characterizes 
Albinos,  have  the  appearance  of  true 
Mestizos.  Yet  these  tribes  have  never 
mingled  with  Europeans,  and  are  sur- 
rounded with  other  tribes  of  a  dark- 
brown  hue.**  The  inhabitants  of  Boroa, 
a  tribe  in  the  heart  of  Araucania,  are 
white,  and,  in  their  features  and  complex- 
ion, very  like  Europeans.  Even  in  Af> 
riCA,  daikness  of  complexion  does  not  in- 
crease with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  all 
instances :  the  existence  of  comparative- 
ly fair  races  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is 
noticed  by  Ebn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  trav- 
eller of  the  tenth  century,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  travellers.  3. 
The  same  complexicm  is  found  over  im- 
mense tracts  of  country,  comprehending 
all  possibte  varieties  of  climate.  The  most 
strikmg  and  decisive  instance  of  this  is  on 
the  continent  of  America ;  all  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Esquimaux,  exhibit  the  copper-colored 
skin,  and  the  long  and  straight  black  haav. 
New  Holland  is  an  instance  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  on  a  lees  extensive  scale : 
over  the  w£>ie  of  the  island,  even  in  the 
very  cold  climate  of  the  southern  parts, 
the  complexion  of  its  inhabitants  is  of  a 
deep  black,  and  their  hair  is  curled  like 
that  of  negroes.  4.  Different  complex- 
ions are  found  under  the  same  physical 
latitude,  and  among  the  same  people.  Il- 
lustrations and  proofs  of  this  have  al- 
ready been  given.  The  physical  l&titude 
in  which  che  Norwegians*  the  Icelanders, 
the  FiJins  and  the  La{)landerB  live,  scarce- 
ly differs ;  and  ^et  their  complexions,  and 
the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  are  wide- 
ly dififorent.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
color  and  foatures  among  the  Morlachi, 
who  inhabit  Dalmatia.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kotar,  and  o^the  plains  of  Seigu,  and 
Kttin,  have  foir  blue  eyes,  broad  face,  and 
flat  nose.  Those  of  Duare  and  Vei^raz, 
on  the  contraiy,  have  dark-colored  hair; 
their  foce  is  long,  their  complexion  tawny, 
and  their  stature  tall.— Fortis's  Traodi  ta 
DtdmaHa  (p.  51). — ^M.  Sauchez,  who  trav- 
eOed  among  the  Tartars  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia,  describes  a  nation, 
called  the  Kabendedski,  as  having  counte- 
nances as  white  and  fresh  as  any  in  Europe, 
with  large  black  eyesw—Smel lie's  PhUoto- 
fhv  offfatural  JtEkory  (ii,  p.  167).-The  in- 
habitants in  the  neignbornood  of  &e  cape 
of  Good  Hope  dififer  in  their  complexions 
much  more  than  in  the  nature  or  the  cli- 
mate under  which  they  respectively  Uve. 
The  Caffires  are  black;  the  Bushwanas 
of  a  bronze  color;  and  the  Hottentots  a 
lif ht  brown,  or  brownish-yellow.  In  the 
island  of  Madagascar  there  are  three 
races,  distinctly  marked.  The  first  are 
black,  with  frizzled  hair,  supposed  to  be 
the  original  inhaUtants  of  the  island.  The 
second  race  inhabit  the  interior  prov- 
inces: thev  are  tawny,  and  have  long 
hair,  like  the  Malays.  The  third  race  re- 
side near  Fort  Daupliria,  and  on  the  west 
coast :  they  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  some  shipwrecked  Arabs,  and  re- 
tain a  resemblance  to  that  nation.— Son- 
nerat's  VoyageB  to  the  East  Indus  and 
China  (translated  fit>m  the  French,  iii.  p. 
30). — People  with  the  necro  complexion 
and  features  are  also  found  in  the  mterior 
of  the  Philippine  islands ;  and  in  Java, 
the  Hindoo  and  Malay  character  may  be 
cleariy  traced  in  the  complexion  and  fea- 
tures of  the  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
which  are  found  in  that  island.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  Moluccas  is  a  race  of  men  who 
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are  blacker  than  the  rest,  with  woolly 
hair,  inhabiting  the  interior  hilly  parts  of 
the  country.  The  shores  of  these  islands 
are  peopled  by  another  nation,  whose  in- 
dividuals are  swarthy,  with  curled  long 
hair.  In  the  interior  hilly  parts  of  For- 
mosa, the  inhabitants  are  brown,  frizzle- 
haired,  and  broad-faced,  while  the  Chi- 
nese occupy  the  shores.  Forster  ob- 
serves that  tiiere  are  two  great  varieties 
of  people  in  the  South  seas;  the  one 
more  fair,  the  other  blacker,  with  their 
hair  just  beginning  to  be  woolly  and 
crisp.  The  first  race  inhabits  Otaheite 
and  the  Society  isles,  the  Marquesas,  the 
Friendly  isles,  Easter  island,  and  New 
Zealand;  the  second  race  peoples  New 
Caledonia,  Tanna,  and  the  New  Hebri- 
des, especially  Mallicolo.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  relative  situation  and  latitudes 
of  these  islands  on  a  map,  we  shall  be 
convinced,  not  only  that  darker  complex- 
ioned  people  are  found  where  the  climate 
is  comparatively  colder,  but  that  the  same 
complexion  is  found  under  very  differ- 
ent latitudes.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied 
that  a  burning  climate  will  render  the 
complexion  very  dark,  and  that  a  cli- 
mate of  less  extreme  heat  will  bronze  the 
complexion  of  the  fiurest  European ;  but 
there  are  some  material  points,  in  which 
the  dark  complexion  of  the  Caucasian,  or 
naturally  fiiir-akinned  variety  of  mankind, 
caused  by  climate,  dif!ers  from  the  dark 
complexion  of  all  the  other  varieties  of 
the  human  race.  1.  The  ofispring  of  the 
Caucasian  variety  is  born  fzur;  the  off- 
spring of  the  other  varieties  is  bom  of  the 
respective  complexion  of  their  parents. 
UUoa  informs  us  that  the  children  bom 
in  Guayaquil  of  Spanish  parents  are  very 
fair.— lA^oa  (i,  171).— The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  West  Indies.  Lon^,  in  his  History 
of  Jamaica,  expressly  afiirms,  **  that  the 
children  bom  m  England  have  not,  in 
seneral,  lovelier  or  more  transparent  skins 
uian  the  offspring  of  white  parents  in  Ja- 
maica." But  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  nsr 
tions  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  who  have 
been  settled  in  warm  climates  from  time 
immemorial,  and  that  the  question  ouffht 
to  be  decided  by  the  Moors,  Arabians,  &c. 
Their  children,  however,  are  also  bom 
fair-complexioned,  as  fair  as  the  children . 
of  Europeans,  who  live  under  a  cold  cli- 
mate. Kussell  informs  us  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  round  Aleppo  are 
naturally  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  that 
women  of  condition,  with  proper  care, 
preserve  their  fair  complexion  to  the  last. 
—Russell's  .Mqppo  (i,  99).->The  children 


of  the  Moors,  according  to  Shaw,  have 
the  finest  complexions  of  any  nation 
whatsoever ;  and  the  testimony  of  Poiret 
is  directly  to  the  same  efiect: — **Thc 
Moors  are  not  naturally  black,  but  are 
bom  fair,  and  when  not  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  remain  fair  during  their 
lives. — Shaw  (p.  304) ;  and  Poiret's  Pbyagt 
en  Barbarie  (i,  31). — 2.  Individuals  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Caucasian  variety,  that  in- 
habit warm  countries,  preserve  their  na- 
tive fairness  of  complexion  if  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  while  there  is  a  uniform  black  col- 
or over  all  the  parts  of  a  negro's  body. 
The  hue  which  Europeans  assume  is 
the  same,  though  the  tinge  may  be  liriit- 
erordarker,  whether  they  settle  in  Afrvca, 
the  East  Indies,  or  South  America.  They 
do  not  become,  like  the  natives  of  those 
countries,  black,  olive-colored,  or  copper- 
colored:  their  complexion  merely  re- 
sembles that  of  a  tanned  person  in  this 
country,  only  of  a  darker  tinge.  The  ne- 
groes that  are  settled  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  America,  do  not  assume  the  copper 
color  of  the  Indians,  even  though  amUder 
climate  may  have  some  effect  on  the 
darkness  of  their  complexions.  Tlie 
children  of  Europeans,  of  negroes,  and 
of  Indians,  are  all  bom,  in  America,  of  the 
same  reddish  hue ;  but,  in  a  few  days, 
those  of  the  negro  begin  to  assume  the 
black  complexion  of  their  parents,  those 
of  the  Indian  the  copper  complexion, 
while  those  of  the  Europeui  either  con- 
tinue fiiir,  if  kept  from  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  or  become  tanned;  not  black 
like  the  negro,  or  copper-coloied  like  the 
Indian,  if  exposed  to  its  influence.  Eu- 
ropeans who  settle  in  Canada,  or  in  the 
northem  |)arts  of  America,  where  the 
climate  resembles  that  of  their  native 
country,  do  not  assume  the  .complexion 
of  the  Indians,  but  continue  fair  like  their 
ancestors.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  respecting  the  Russians,  who  ai^ 
settled  amonff  the  Mongolian  variety,  in 
those  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia 
the  climate  of  which  resembles  the  middle 
or  northem  parts  of  European  Russia. 
Indeed,  the  wide  extent  of  country  over 
which  the  Mongolian  variety  is  spread, 
including  the  extreme  cold  of  Lapland, 
and  the  north  of  Asia,  the  mild  tempera- 
ture of  the  middle  parts  of  that  continent, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  southem  parts  of 
China,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  dark  com- 
plexion does  not  arise  either  fi*om  the  In- 
fluence of  heat  or  cokl.— Lasdy,  radi- 
cal varieties  of  complexion  are  always 
accompanied  with  radical  varieties  of 
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ftatures.  We  do  not  find  the  olive 
color  of  the  Monffolian  variety  with  the 
features  of  the  Malay ;  dot  the  brown 
color  of  the  Malay  with  the  features  of 
the  Mongolian  ;  nor  the  black  skin  of  the 
Ethiopian  variety,  or  the  red  color  of  the 
American,  united  with  any  set  of  features 
but  those  which  characterize  their  respec- 
tive varieties.  It,  however,  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  hypothesis  of  different 
races  having  been  originally  formed, 
must  be  adopted,  because  climate  is  not 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  radical 
varieties  of  complexion  which  are  found 
among  mankind.  Man,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals, has  a  propensity  to  form  natural 
varieties. 

Connife,  Louis  Henry  Joseph  de  Bour- 
bon, duke  of  Bourbon  ana  prince  of 
Cond^,  of  whom  we  have  given  an  ac- 
count under  the  head  Condij  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  at  his  chliteau  of  Bt.  Leu, 
Aug.  27, 1830.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
committed  this  act  while  laboring  under 
derangement  produced  by  the  revolution 
which  had  just  taken  place,  and  had 
promised  to  repair  to  Paris  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  new  government,  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cham- 
ber, suspended  by  his  own  handkerchief. 
We  have  to  add  here  an  account  of  his 
will,  and  of  the  singular  suit  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  By  this  will,  Written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  dated  Auf.  30,  1829,  his 
whole  fortune  passes  to  Uie  duke  d'Au- 
male,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  and  to  Mrs.  Dawes,  baroness  de 
Feuch^res,  an  English  woman  with  whom 
he  lived.  The  lencies  to  this  lady,  in- 
cluding several  chateaux  and  seats,  were 
valued  at  about  fifteen  millions  of  fhmcs, 
the  residue  of  his  fonune  l)eing  lefl  to  the 
duke  d' Aumale.  This  will  was  disputed  by 
the  princes  of  Rohan,  on  the  around  that 
the  baroness  de  Feuch^res  baa  used  im- 
proper influence  over  the  prince ;  and  it 
was  contended  by  their  counsel  that  the 
prince  had  been  murdered  by  persons  in- 
terested. It  was  not  till  Feb.  22,  1832, 
that  the  judcment  of  the  court  was  finally 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  duke  d'Aumale 
and  madame  Feuch^res. 

CoiroiLATioN.    (See  fVtezmg,) 

Constant  died  at  Paris,  December  8, 
1830. 

Constantinople,  Era  of.  (See  Ep- 
oc^O 

Consumption.    (See  Pulmonary  Can- 

Convent.    (See  Monastery,) 
CoNT.    (See  Jerboa.) 
Coolies.    (See  PaUmqwm.) 


CooMASsis.    (See  Cummazee,) 
CoppERHEAO.    (See  Serpent.) 
Copyhold.    (See  Tenure.) 
Corporations.    (See  Crtn^.) 
CoRREA  da  Serra.    To  whst  is  said 
in  the  body  of  the  work  we  add,  that  this 
statesman  viras  Portttffuese  minister  to  the 
U.  States  fiom  1816  to  1819,  when  he 
was  nominated  member  of  the  financial 
council    He  returned  to  Lisbon  by  the 
vray  of  London  and  Paris,  and  in  1823 
was  chosen  deputy  to  the  cones.    His 
death  took  place  the  same  year.    Correa 
da  Serra  was  the  author  of  many  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phik>sophical  Society,  in  the 
Jirchioes  Uttirairee  de  VEwrofe^  and  the 
Annaks  dd  Muahtm  d^IR&tovre  natwrdky 
in  Paris. 

Cosmic  Rising.     (See  Ortua  Cotmt- 
eu$.) 
Cotton-Tree.    (See  Plane-Tree.) 
Cotton- Wood.    (See  Poplar.) 
Cougar.    (See  Pinna.) 
Cow-BiBD.    (See  OrioU.) 
CoxEN.    (See  C'odtnsaJn.) 
Crabbe,  Cteone,  died  at  Trowbridge, 
in  February,  1832. 
Craven,  lady,  died  at  Naples,  in  1826L 
Crichtonite.    fSee  TtUtnium.) 
Cross  Stone.    (See  Hannotome.) 
Crown  Imperial.    (See  FrUUlaria.) 
Crucifixion;   a    mode   of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  by  afllxing  criminals 
to  a  wooden  cross.    This  was  a  fl;equent 
punishment  among  the  ancients,  and  prac- 
tised by  most  of  the  natioiis  whose  history 
has  reached  our  knowledfle:  it  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Mohammedans. 
There  were  different  kinds  of  crosses, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  which  was 
in  general  use ;  such  as  that  most  familiar 
to  us,  consisting  of  two  beams  at  right 
angles,  and  St  Andrew's  cross.    It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  numerous 
and  diversified  crosses  and  crucifixes  ex- 
hibited in  sculpture  and  painting  are  en- 
tirely fictitious.     These  were  gradually 
introduced,  as  the  cross  itself  became  an 
object  of  superstitious   veneration,   and 
when  the  devout  conceived  that   their 
salvation  was  promoted  by  constantly  in- 
troducing some  allusion  to  it    Thus  it 
became   a    universal   emblem  of  piety 
among  them;  and  crossing  the  legs  of  an 
effigy  on  a  tomb-stone  denoted  that  a 
Christian  was  interred  below.    On  con- 
demnation, the  criminal,  bjr  aggravated 
barbarity,  was  scourged  berore  sufiering 
deatii ;  and  perhape  this  i>art  of  his  pun- 
ishment was  searcely  inferior  to  the  other. 
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The  scoum  was  formed  of  cords  armed 
with  bits  of  lead  or  bone  ;  or  it  consisted 
of  simple  rods  of  iron  and  wood,  which 
latter  wer^  called  scormoMy  when  covered 
with  spines.  While  ne  suffered,  he  was 
bound  to  a  column;  and  that  where 
Christ  underwent  scourging,  was  stiU  ex- 
tant during  the  days  of  »t.  Jerome,  in 
the  fifth  century.    This  being  the  com- 

<mon  custom,  and  preceding  not  only 
crucifixion,    but  other  kinds   of  capital 

*  punishment,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
Pilate  scoured  Christ  from  motives  of 
mater  seventy  towards  him.  The  crim- 
mal  was  compelled  to  carry  his  own  cross 
to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was 
ffenerally  at  some  distance  from  the  hab- 
itations of  men.  This  is  still  the  custom 
in  several  countries  with  respioct  to  their 
capital  punishments ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  inflicting  these  within  the  walls  of 
cities  was  less  frequent  of  old  than  it  is 
now.  A  certain  rate  had  its  specific 
name  from  beinff  the  exit  of  criminals  on 
the  way  to  puniuimenL  It  was  not  the 
whole  cross,  according  to  some,  which 
was  borne  by  the  offender,  but  only  the 
transverse  beam,  or  patibulum,  because 
thev  suppose  the  upright  part  to  have  re- 
mamed  stationary  in  the  ground,  whereas 
the  other  was  movable.  The  criminal, 
having  reached  the  fttal  spot,  was  strip- 
ped nearly  naked,  and  affixed  to  the  cross 
by  an  iron  spike,  driven  through  each 
hand  and  each  foot,  or  through  the  wrists 
and  ankles.  Authors  are,  nevertheless, 
greatly  divided  concerning  the  number 
and  position  of  the  nails  in  ancient  pun- 
ishments; and  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  in  the  most  simple  crucifixion,  where- 
by both  hands  were  nailed  above  the 
criminal,  and  both  feet  below,  all  on  one 
perpendicular  post  or  tree,  only  two  were 
used.  The  sounder  opinion,  and  that 
which  coincides  with  modem  practice, 
bestows  a  nail  on  each  member.  That 
the  weight  of  the  body  mifht  be  the  bet-, 
ter  supported,  the  arms  ana  legs  were  en- 
circled by  cords,  an  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  a  crucifixion  at  Algiers,  which 
is  thus  described  bv  a  spectator : — ^  The 
criminal  was  nailed  to  a  ladder  by  iron 
spikes  through  his  wrists  and  ankles,  in  a 
posture  resembling  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
and,  as  if  aoprehensive  that  the  Spikes 
would  not  hold  from  failure  of  his  flesh, 
the  executioners  had  bound  his  wrists 
and  ankles  with  small  cords  to  the 
ladder.  Two  days  I  saw  him  alive  in 
this  torture;  and  how  much  longer  he 
lived  I  cannot  tell.**  !(  instead  or  beinff 
nailed  to  the  cross,  the  criminal  was  bound 


Co  it  by  cords,  it  was  dengned  as  a  mora 
cruel  punishment  The  criminal,  being 
fixed  on  the  cross,  was  left  to  expire  in 
anguish,  and  his  bod^  remained  a  prey 
to  the  birds  of  the  air.  His  death,  how- 
ever, was  not  immediate,  nor  should  it  be 
so  in  genera],  considerinj|[  that  the  vital 
organs  may  escape  laceration.  We  learn 
fit>m  the  distinct  narrative  of  the  evan- 
gelists, that  conversations  could  be  carried 
on  amonff  those  who  sufifered,  or  between 
them  and  the  by-standers ;  and  Justin,  the 
historian,  relates,  that  Bomilcar,  a  Caiiha- 
ginian  leader,  having  been  crucified,  oo 
an  accusation  of  treason  against  the  state, 
he  bore  the  cruelty  of  his  countrymen 
with  distinguished  fortitude,  harangued 
them  firom  me  cross  as  from  a  tribunal, 
and  reproached  them  with  their  ingrati- 
tude, before  he  expired.  There  are  re- 
peated instances  of  persons  crucified  hav- 
mg  perished  more  fit>m  hunger  than  firom 
the  severity  of  the  punishment.  The 
Algerine  before  spoken  of  survived  at 
least  two  days ;  St.  Andrew  lived  two  or 
three;  and  the  martyrs  Timotheus  and 
Maura  did  not  die  during  nine  days.  By 
the  Mohammedan  laws,  certsin  delin- 
quents are  to  be  punished  with  cruci- 
fixion, and  killed  on  the  cross  by  thrusting 
a  spMT  through  their  bodies;  and  here 
we  find  an  example  of  what  is  narrated 
in  Scripture,  of  a  soldier  piercing  the  side 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  a  lance,  though  he 
was  dead.  Among  the  Jews,  we  may 
conclude,  from  the  treatment  of  the  two 
diieves  crucified  along  with  Christ,  that 
it  was  customary  to  break  the  legs  of 
criminals,  but  wfclether  as  a  coup  dtgratCy 
like  the  former,  and  resembling  some 
noodem  European  punishments,  is  not 
evident.  It  is  denied  by  Lipsiua  to  have 
been  part  of  the  punishment  of  cruci- 
fixion, or  attached  to  it  in  particular ;  yet 
there  are  passages  in  Seneca  and  Pliny 
from  which  we  might  rather  infer  that  the 
reverae  was  the  case,  at  least  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Certainly  it  cannot  be  considered 
an  effectual  means  of  hastening  death. 
We  know,  however,  that  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar punidbment  of  this  description,  and 
perhaps  a  capital  one,  called  crw^firanr 
gium  by  the  ancients,  inflicted  on  Roman 
slaves  and  Christian  martyrs,  as  also  on 
women  or  girls.  Augustus  ordered  the 
legs  of  one  to  be  broken  who  had  ^vea 
up  a  letter  for  a  bribe ;  and  Ammianus 
says,  **  Both  the  ApoUinares,  father  and 
son,  were  killed,  according  to  the  sen- 
tence, by  breaking  their  tegs."  Under 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  twenty-tfaree 
Christisns  sufifered   martyrdom   in   the 
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same  manner.  The  legs  of  the  criminal 
were  laid  on  an  anvil,  and  by  main  force 
fi'actured  with  a  heavy  hammer,  some- 
what similar  to  the  modem  barbarous 
custom  of  breaking  the  bones  of  offenders 
on  the  wheel  by  an  iron  bar.  From  the 
narrative  of  the  evangelists,  we  mav  con- 
clude, that  breaking  the  legs  of  the  tnieves 
was  to  promote  their  death,  that  they 
might  be  taken  down  the  same  day  from 
the  cross.  That  spectators  might  learn 
the  cause  of  punishment,  a  label,  or  in* 
scription,  indicating  the  crime,  fre<]uendv 
surmounted  the  head  of  the  criminal. 
The  offence  charged  against  Jesus  Christ, 
was  having  calleid  himself  king  of  the 
Jews.  Accordingly,  the  inscription  on 
his  cross  was,  **  This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of 
the  Jews."  By  our  own  customs,  a  label  is 
sometimes  hung  fiom  the  neck  of  an  of- 
fender condemned  to  lesser  punishments, 
describing  his  guilt,  which  is  meant  to 
aggravate  the  ignominy.  But  among  the 
Romans,  this  was  perhaps  also  the  war- 
rant for  putting  the  sentence  in  execu- 
tion. That  the  object  of  crucifixion 
might  be  fulfilled  in  exposing  the  body  of 
the  criminal  to  decay,  sentinels  were  com- 
monly posted  beside  the  cross,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  taken  down  and  buried. 
Privation  of  sepulture  was  dreaded  as  the 
greatest  evil  by  the  ancients,  who  believed 
3iat  the  soul  could  never  rest  or  enjoy  fe- 
licity so  long  as  their  mortal  remains  con- 
tinued on  the  earth.  Thus  it  was  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  punishment  Brides 
these,  the  ordinary  modes  of  infllcthsg  the 
punishment  of  crucifixion,  assuredly  suf- 
ficiently cruel  in  themselves,  mankind 
have  sought  the  gratification  of  vengeance 
in  deviating  fit>m  them.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  under 
Titus,  at  the  nege  of  Jerusalem,  where  the 
miserable  Jews  were  crucified  in  various 
postures  by  their  sanguinary  enemies. 
Seneca  speaks  of  crucifixion  with  the 
head  downwards ;  and  of  this  we  have  a 
noted  example  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter, 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Having  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
government,  and  condemned  to  die  on 
the  cross,  it  is  said  that  he  solicited,  as  a 
greater  degradation,  that  he  might  be  cru- 
cified with  his  head  downwards.  It  ap- 
pears that  delinquents  were  sometimes 
affixed  to  the  cross,  and  burnt  or  sufib- 
cated  to  death.  With  respect  to  the  per- 
sons on  whom  this  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, we  have  seen  that  the  Carthaginian 
leaders  were  not  exempt  firom  it;  but 
elsewhere,  especially  among  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  only  the  lowest  inale&ctoFs 
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condemned  to  the  cross,  ft  was 
peculiarly  apfn-opriated  for  slaves.  The 
cross  has  been  made  a  more  terrible 
instrument    of   destruction    to    a  van- 

Siished  enemy.  Thus  Alexander  the 
reat,  after  putting  eight  or  ten  thousand 
Tyrians  to  the  sword,  on  taking  then*  city, 
crucified  2000  more  alonff  Uie  shores. 
Not  less  sanguinary  was  me  venseance 
of  the  Romans  ajzainstthe  Jews;  Minutus 
Alexander  crucified  800,  and  HuinctUius 
Varus  2000,  on  account  of  some  revolt. 
Titus,  whom  we  are  wont  to  esteem  as 
humane  and  merciful,  crucified  above  500 
in  a  day ;  and  at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem^ 
under  ms  conmiand,  the  Romans,  wherev- 
er they  could  seize  the  affiri||[hted  fiigi- 
tives,  either  in  hatred  or  derision,  nailed 
them  to  crosses  about  the  walls  of  the 
city,  until  the  multitude  was  so  great,  that 
room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  for  the  Ixxlies.  Crucifixion  has 
been  considered  the  most  cruel  of  pun- 
ishments, and  merited  by  the  most  atro- 
cious offences  only.  That  the  pain  of  the 
cross  is  cruel  cannot  be  deni^  ;  yet  we 
are,  perhaps,  accustomed  to  exaggerate 
it.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  persons 
having  been  taken  down  from  the  cross 
alive,  and  surviving  the  laceration  of  their 
members.  Josephus,  the  historian,  relates^ 
that,  on  leaving  a  particular  town  in  Ju- 
dea,  he  saw  a  ^reat  many  of  the  enemy- 
crucified  ;  but  It  crieved  him  much  to 
recognise  three  of  me  number  wi&  whom 
he  luid  been  in  intimate  habits.  He 
hastened  to  inform  Titus  of  the  fact,  who 
immediately  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
down,  and  their  wounds  carefully  healed. 
Two,  neverdielesB,  perished;  but  tho 
third  survived. 

Cruor.    (See  Blood,) 

Crtstallization.    (See  Cohmcn,) 

CuBEBs.    (See  Pepper.) 

Cucumber-Trex.    (See  Magn€Ua,\ 

Cumulus.    (See  Ctonda.) 

CuviER  died  at  Paris,  May  15, 1832. 

Cuzco.    (See  Ciueo.) 

CTAfTOMETER.    (See  Ihavcn,) 


D. 

Dahcotahs.    (See  MHom,  Amenemu) 
Dalhatia,  Dure  op.    (See  SotM.) 
Dark  Aoes.    (See  MiddU  Ages.) 
Davy,  sir  Humphrey,  died  in  1831. 
De  Bat.    (See  Baius,) 
Death,  Apparent,  was   referred    to 
from  A^fhfxioj  for  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons  in  a  state  of  suspended  animatum; 
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the  process  will  be  found  described  under 
Drowning. 
Decigramme.  (See  Chramme,) 
DiMESME.  (See  Domain,) 
Dbmur&er.  (See  Issue,) 
Denti,  St.,  Abbey  of.  (See  Dmis,) 
Dertzhavin.  (See  Dersekawin,) 
Debiderada,  or  Desirajda.  (8ee/>e- 
seada,) 
Dessoles  died  in  1826. 
Deva-Naoara.  (See  SanseriL) 
Diabetes  is  an  anecti<»i  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar nature,  and  which,  both  with  re- 
spect to  its  oriffin,  its  pronmate  cause,  and 
ilB  treatment,  has  given  rise  to  much  con^- 
troversy.  Its  most  remarkable  symptoms 
are,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urine,  a  vonicious  appetite,  a  stoppage  of 
the  cutaneous  perspiration,  diirst,  emacia- 
tioD,  and  great  muscular  debility.  The 
urine  is  not  only  prodigiously  increased 
in  its  quantity,  but  likewise  has  its  com- 
position completely  changed;  the  sub- 
stance namea  urea,  which  it  contains  in 
the  heakhy  state,  is  entirely  removed,  or 
exists  in  veiy  small  proportion,  while  in 
its  stead  we  find  a  large  Quantity  of  a 
body  possessing  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  sugar.  Whether  diabetic 
difiere  essentially  from  vegetable  sugar,  is 
to  be  regarded  more  as  a  chemical  ques- 
tion, than  as  what,  in  any  respect,  influ- 
ences either  our  patholog]^  or  our  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy whether  Uiere  be  a  proper  diabetes 
iwipiduSy  that  is,  a  disease  attended  with 
the  increased  discharge  of  urine,  the  vo- 
racious i^petite,  and  the  morbid  state  of 
the  skin,  but  where  the  urine  does  not 
contain  sugar.  There  is  much  ofaecurity 
respecting  the  origin  of  diabetes:  it  has 
been  attributed  to  impr(^[>er  diet,  to  the 
use  of  spfrituous  liquors ;  to  large  quanti- 
ties of  watery  fluids ;  to  exposure  to  cold 
during  perspiration;  to  violent  exercise; 
and,  in  short,  to  any  thins  which  might 
be  supposed  likely  to  weaken  the  system 
(^nenilly,  or  the  digestive  otgans  in  par- 
ticular. It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  any  of  these  circumstances  so  com- 
monly precede  the  disease,  98  to  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  although  ma- 
ny of  them  may  contribute  to  aggravate 
it,  or  to  bring  it  into  action,  when  the 
foundation  is  laid  in  the  constitution. 
The  proximate  has  been  no  less  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  than  the  exciting  cause ; 
and  on  this  point  two  hypotheses  have 
divided  the  opinions  of  pathologists: 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  a  primary  aflec- 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  the  function  of 
assimilation,  and  others  to  a  primary  dis- 


ease of  the  kidney.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  which  may  aflbrd  the  best 
chance  of  success,  or  which  may  possi- 
bly remove  the  complaint  in  its  incipient 
state,  we  should  recommend  that  a  mod- 
erate bleeding  be  premised,  and  that  a 
diet  be  emploved,  of  which  vegetable 
matter  should  form  only  a  small  propM-- 
tion :  at  the  same  time  we  may  adminis- 
t^  vegetable  tonics,  and  may  endeavor  to 
restore  the  natural  action  of  the  skin  by 
diaphoretics  and  the  warm  bath. 

Diarrh<ba;  a  very  common  disease, 
which  consists  in  an  increased  discbarge 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  evacua- 
tions being  but  little  aflected,  except  in 
their  assuming  a  more  liquid  consistence* 
They  are  generally  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied by  flatulence,  and  a  griping  pain  in 
the  bowels,  and  frequently  by  sickness ; 
but  this  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  cause  which  produces 
the  diairhcBa,  than  be  considered  as  a  pait 
of  the  disease'  itself.  The  symptoms  of 
this  complaint  are  so  obvious  as  seldom  to 
leave  any  doubt  respecting  its  existence ; 
but  there  are  two  diseases  that  resemble 
it,  and  firom  which  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish it— dysentery  and  cholera.  For 
the  most  part,  an  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  evacuations  is  sufficient  to  p<nnt 
out  the  distinction ;  or  i(  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  diseases  appear  to  run  into 
each  other,  our  remedies  must  be  admin- 
istered accordingly,  always  adapting  them 
rather  to  the  symptoms  than  to  a  techni- 
cal nomenclature.  The  exciting  causes 
of  diarrhoea  are  various;  perhaps  the 
most  fi^uent  is  repletion  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  reception  into  it  of  some  kind  of 
indigestible  food :  cold  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  especially  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  is  also  an  exciting  cause  of 
diarrhoea ;  and  it  is  occasionally  produced 
by  impressions  upon  the  nervous  system, 
or  even  by  mere  mental  emotions.  In 
children,  the  peculiar  irritation  produced 
by  teethine  seems  to  be  a  frequent  exciting 
cause  of  diarrhoBa,  as  well  as  that  which 
arises  from  the  presence  of  worms  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Diarriicea  is  often 
svmptomatic  of  some  other  disease:  of 
these,  one  of  the  most  violent  is  the  eol- 
liauative  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
which  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  hectic 
fever.  It  is  also  a  frequent  attendant  or 
sequel  of  the  affections  of  the  liver  that 
come  on  after  a  residence  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  is  then  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unmanageable  symptoms  of  these 
diseases.  In  its  simple  form,  diarrhoea  is 
not  difficult  of  cure,  and,  perhaps,  in  a 
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great  majority  of  eases,  would  be  relieved 
by  the  mere  efibfta  of  nature.  The  proxi- 
mate cauae  of  dianhoBa  appears  to  be  an 
increase  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines, which  may  depend  either  upon  a 
stimulating  substance  applied  to  them,  or 
upon  an  increased  sensibility  in  the  part^ 
rendering  it  more  easily  affected  by  the 
ordinaiy  stimuli.  In  cases  of  the  first  de- 
scription, which  constitute  a  great  m^or- 
ity  of  those  that  fall  under  our  observa- 
tion, the  most  effectual  remedies  are  mild 
purgatives,  given  in  small  doses,  and  fre- 
quently repeated.  Along  with  the  purga- 
tives huge  quantities  of  mild  diluents  will 
be  ibund  serviceable ;  and  the  food  should 
be  of  the  least  stimulating  kind,  and  be 
composed  as  much  as  possible  of  liquids.' 
The  choice  of  the  purgative  will  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  vari- 
ous other  circumstances:  neutral  salts, 
castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  are,  per^ 
baps,  amon^  those  that  are  the  most  gen- 
erally apphcable :  the  last  will  be  es- 
pecially proper  when  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  an  acid  state  of  the  alimentary 
caiuJ.  After  the  due  exhibition  of  pur- 
gatives, we  shall  generally  find  the  com- 
plaint to  subside  without  the  use  of  any 
other  remedies ;  and,  by  a  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  diet^  the  parts  resume  their 
healthy  action.  Considerable  advantage 
has  been  gained  by  the  use  of  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  particularly  of  flannel  worn  next 
to  the  skm,  in  those  who  are  subject  to  fiie- 
quent  attacks  of  diarrhoea ;  sod  some- 
times it  has  appeared  that  the  warm  bath, 
or  even  the  removal  to  a  milder  climate, 
has  been  of  permanent  utility. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  first  president  of 
Nassau  hall,  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
was  bom  at  Hatfield,  Massachusetts, 
April  $^1688,  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1706,  and,  a  few  years  after,  became 
the  mmister  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey. 
In  1746,  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  new  coUege,  but  died  Oct.  7,  in  the 
following  year.  His  numerous  theologi- 
cal writings  are  much  esteemed. 
DiocLXTiAN,  Era  or.  (See  EpocL) 
DlsRAELi,  Isaac,  is  the  only  son  of  an 
Italian  merchant,  of  a  Jewish  family,  who 
was  long  a  resident  in  England.  At  a 
very  ear^  period  of  youth,  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  reading,  and  even  attempted  to 
vmte  littie  tales  concerning  giants  and 
ghosts.  But,  though  fond  of  reading,  he 
was  averse  from  regular  study.  He  first 
v?eilt  to  an  academy  at  Enfield,  near  his 
ftther's  country-house ;  but  there  he  learnt 
nothing  more  than  a  little  imperfect  Latin. 
Nor  did  he  make  much  greater  progress 


under  several  private  masters.  He  was 
then  sent  over  to  a  private  seminazy  in 
Amsterdam.  Young  D'lsraeli  now  applied 
himself  ardenUy  to  study.  In  classical 
literature,  however,  he  made  no  great 
proi^ress ;  but  he  gained  an  intimate  ac- 
quamtance  with  several  modem  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  authors  who  have 
vmtten  in  them.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
Mr.  D'lsraeli  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He  next  made  a  tour  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  with  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  and  a  confirmed  predi- 
lection for  French  literature.  While  he 
was  at  Amsterdam,  he  first  tried  \o  write 
verse,  and  took  Pope  for  his  model.  His 
earliest  efibrt  in  England  appears  to  have 
been  a  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Abuse  of 
Satire,  which  was  an  attack  on  Peter 
Pindar  (printed  in  the  59th  volume  of  the 
Gendeman's  Magazine].  In  1791,  he 
published  a  poem^  entitled  a  Defence  of 
roetry,  which  wss  addressed  to  the  poet 
laureate.  It  was  an  animated  composi- 
tion ;  but,  when  only  a  few  copies  were 
sold,  Mr.  D'lsraeli  destroyed  the  whole 
edition.  His  next  work  was  the  first 
volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature 
(1791),  a  selection  made  vrith  taste  and 
judgment,  and  which  was  so  well  receiv- 
ed that  he  prefixed  his  name  to  the  second 
volume  (17931  The  work  has  since 
passed  through  several  editions.  The 
seventh  edition,  published  in  1824,  forms 
five  octavo  volumes.  Since  that  publica- 
tion, he  has  constantiy  appearea  in  the 
character  of  a  writer,  with  success.  His 
works  display  extensive  reading,  a  lively 
fancy,  ana  a  pleasant  wit,  and  are  written 
in  a  flowing  and  spirited  style.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  them,  in  their  order  of 
Sublication: — a  Dissertation  on  Aneo- 
otes  (1793);  Essay  on  the  Manners  and 
Genius  of  the  Literary  Character  (1795) ; 
Miscellanies,  or  Literary  Recreations 
(1796) ;  Vaiurien,  a  Satirical  Novel  (2  vols,, 
1797);  Romances  (1798);  Narrative  Po- 
ems (1808) ;  Despotism,  or  the  Fall  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  novel  (2  vols.) ;  Flim 
Flams,  or  Life  of  my  Uncle,  a  kind  of 
satirical  biography  (3  vols.) ;  Calamities 
of  Authors,  including  some  Inquiries 
respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Char- 
acters (1812—13,  2  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Quairels 
of  Authors,  or  some  Memoirs  for  our 
Literary  History,  including  Specimens  of 
Controversy,  to  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1814,  3  yola^  8vo.);  a  new  Series  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  consistiag  of 
Researches  in  Literary,  Biographical  and 
Political  History  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1823) ;  and 
Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  I 
(5  vob.,  1831).— Hk  son  is  tiie  author  of 
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several  well-known  novels,  Vivian  Gny, 
Che  Young  Duke,  Contarini  Fleming,  and 
others. 

DooarsDAT  Book.  (See  Domesday 
Book.) 

DooRNicK.    (See  I\namay.) 

Dorset,  Earl  of.  (See  SackmUtt 
ChcarUa,  and  Sacknlle,  Jlunnas,) 

Double  Speeder.  (See  Cotton  Manu- 
facture,) 

DRABAKT8,orTRABANT8.  (SeeGuorif.) 

Drawing  Frame.  (See  Cotton  Manu- 
facture,) 

Dredging  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
operation  of  removing  mud,  silt,  and  oth- 
er depositions,  from  the  bottom  of  har- 
bors, canals,  rivers,  docks,  &c.  The  pro- 
cess of  silting  may  be  readily  conceived^ 
when  it  is  considered  that  everv  rill  of 
water  carries  with  it  a  auantitv,  however 
minute,  of  earthy  particles,  and  that  these 
rills  are  so  many  tributaries  to  the  brooks 
and  rivulets  falling  into  the  great  streams 
which  form  the  drainage  of  the  vast  val- 
leys through  which  they  flow,  finally  car- 
lyinff  their  waters  to  the  sea.  The  beds 
of  afi  large  rivers,  more  particularly  those 
which  pass  along  comparatively  ^t  or 
alluvial  soils,  are  much  encumbered  in 
their  channels  by  banks  of  sand  and  small 
gravel,  while  on  their  marsins  are  found 
Sie  finer  or  more  minute  depositions  of 
silt  and  mud.  Large  streams,  from  the 
great  body  of  water  which  they  brin^, 
and  from  the  greater  strength  of  their 
currents,  will  l^  always  able  to  make  a 
passage ;  but  narrow  and  winding  rivers^ 
with  slowly-flowing  waters,  are  often  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  depositions.  To 
such  a  degree  has  this  been  experienced 
at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  that  that  ancient 
seaport  is  lefl  almost  in  the  state  of  an 
inland  town;  and  the  port  of  Little 
Hampton,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  which 
was  a  harbor  for  the  largest  vessels  two 
centuries  since,  at  present  admits  only 
small  colliers,  and  even  those  with  diffi- 
cultv,  at  high  spring  tides.  The  rivers 
of  Holland,  and  those  flowing  through 
the  plains  of  Italy,  are,  likewise,  thus  af- 
fected ;  and,  according,  to  the  impurity 
of  the  waters,  the  entrances  of  docks  and 
harbors,  canals,  basins,  &c.,  are  more  or 
less  silted  up,  and  require  to  be  cleansed 
or  dredged.  The  late  Mr.  Rennie  re- 
ported that  400,000  tons  of  mud  were  an- 
nually discharged  into  the  Thames  from 
the  sewers  of  London.  The  innumera- 
ble dioals  between  the  Nore  and  the 
Dovms  amply  prove  that  this  calculation 
is  not  exaggerated.  The  most  simple 
mode  of  dredging,  and  probably  the  one 


originaUy  adopted  for  removing  the  ine- 
quMities  from  the  bottom  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  is  the  spoon  dredging-boat  An 
apparatus  of  this  description  was  used  for 
dredging  the  harbor  of  Leghorn  so  &r 
back  as  1690^  the  expense  of  which 
was  fifteen  paoli  (about  one  dollar  and 
sevens -five  cents)  the  boat-load,  of  the 
size  of  a  small  river  bar^.  But  Corneli- 
us Mover,  a  Dutch  engineer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Cosmo  III,  grand-duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, built,  at  Leghorn,  a  dredging-boat, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  in  common  use 
in  Holland  at  that  period.  The  expense 
of  the  construction  of  this  boat  is  stated 
to  have  been  $105,  and  the  cost  of  dredg- 
ing a  boat*load  five  paoli,  beinffonly  one 
thurd  of  the  Italian  apparatus.  The  spoon 
dredging-boat  has  b^n  long,  and  is,  in- 
deed, sdll  used  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
in  deepening  the  extensive  tracts  of  ca- 
nals. The  excavated  matters  are  generally 
of  a  mossy  descrintion,  which,  beinf 
eompressed  in  moulds  and  dried,  are  used 
as  turf-fuel  On  the  Thames,  this  opera- 
tion is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Trinity 
board;  and  the  stuff  dredged  finom  the 
bottom,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  travel,  is 
sold,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  billing  a 
ton,  for  ballast,  particularly  to  the  colliers ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  process  car- 
ried on,  that  the  Ballast  hills  of  Shields 
and  Newcasde,  which  are  curious  from 
their  great  extent,  have  been  chiefly  raised 
by  the  discharge  firom  the  vessels  which 
have  brouffht  gravel  in  ballast  firom  the 
Thames.  The  spoon  apparatus  consists 
of  a  strong  ring  or  hoop  ot  malleable  iron, 
about  six  or  seven  feet  in  circumference, 
properly  formed  for  making  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  soft  and  muddy  ground. 
To  this  ring  is  strongly  attached  a  lai^ 
bag  of  bullock's  hide  or  tanned  leather, 
perforated  with  a  number  of  small  holes, 
with  a  capacity  of  four  or  five  cubic  feet. 
A  long  pole  or  handle  is  attached  to  the 
spoon,  and  a  rope  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bag,  fyr  directing  their  position  at  tha 
commencement  of  each  operation.  The 
pole  or  handle  varies  in  length  and  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  depth  of  >vater, 
from  fifteen  to  thirtv  feet.  This  appara- 
tus is  generally  worked  with  a  wheel  and 
pinion  or  winch ;  and  the  chain  or  rope 
IS  brought  from  the  spoon  to  the  winch, 
through  a  block  suspended  from  a  small 
crane,  for  bearing  the  spoon  and  its  con- 
tents to  the  side  of  the  boat  The  pur- 
chase-rope is  led  upon  deck  bv  a  snatch- 
block  in  the  proper  direction  for  the  bar- 
rel of  the  winch.    In  situations  where  the 
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command  of  head-water  m  oonaidenble, 
it  is  retained  in  a  acooring  baain,  which  ia 
a  water-tight  compartment  of  a  harbor 
famished  with  sluices  to  run  off  the  wa- 
ter as  required.  AU  harbors  left  dry  every 
tide  at  low  water,  wherein  the  deposition 
of  mud  is  most  apt  to  take  place,  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  Irumished  with  a  scoui^ 
ing  basin.  For  clearing  the  bottom  and 
bar  of  a  harbor,  in  conjunction  with  that 
mode  of  dredging  which  simply  loosens 
the  stu^  the  use  of  the  scouring  basin  is 
most  effecaial.  The  harbor  of  Montrose 
is  a  striking  instance  in  point,  where  the 
great  natund  besin  connected  with  that 
port  is  covered  eveiy  tide,  by  which,  it 
has  been  computed,  about  fifty-five  mil- 
lions of  cubic  yards  of  back  water  are 
obtained,  which  produce  so  great  a  cur- 
rent that  the  shifting  sand-bank  off  the 
coast,  called  the  Annet,  is  prevented  from 
being  thrown  across  the  mouth  or  en- 
trance of  that  harbor,  in  gales  of  wind 
from  the  eastward ;  and  the  navigation  is 
kept  open  and  preserved  of  considerable 
depth,  even  at  the  lowest  ebbs.  The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
entrance  of  all  great  rivers,  in  which  the 
navigation  can  only  be  preserved  by  a 
strong  current  of  water.  The  most  emi- 
nent en^^ineers  in  Europe,  in  accordance 
vnth  this  idea,  have  introduced  scouring 
basins  into  their  designs  of  tide-harbors. 
Of  these,  the  sluices  at  Ostend  and  Rams- 
gate  harbors  are  particular  examples, 
where  the  silt  in  the  outer  harbors  is 
dredged  and  loosened,  and  raked  into  the 
traclu  or  courses  of  the  water  issuing 
firom  the  scouring  basins.  To  effect 
this,  the  dredffing-Siarrow,  consisting  of 
a  fiame  of  timber  and  plate  iron,  is  used ; 
the  common  harrow,  the  ordinary  plough, 
and  even  larse  rdces,  have  been  employ- 
ed with  good  effect  in  many  places,  par- 
tknilariy  in  HoUand,  upon  the  extensive 
flats  at  the  entrance  or  some  of  the  large 
rivers.  In  wet  docks  connected  with 
each  other,  much  use  may  be  made  of 
this  mode  of  scouring  or  floatkig  awi^ 
mud  by  opening  numerous  sluices  ftom 
one  dock  into  another.  This  has  been 
done  at  Liverpool,  Leith  and  Bristol,  with 
good  eflect.  But  in  the  improvement  of 
navigable  rivers,  many  of  these  modes  of 
dredging  and  scouring  have  been  laid 
aside,  and  the  operation  of  narrowing  the 
channel  and  confining  the  current  has 
been  adopted.  By  this  mtem,  the  bed 
of  the  river  Clyde  has  been  deepened 
fiiHQD  five  to  nine  feet,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Glas- 
gow. In  like  manner  the  opening  of  the 
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Eau  Brink  Cut,  a  little  above  Lynn-Ragia, 
has  produced  the  most  salutary  effects  in 
clearing  away  the  obstructions  in  the  riv- 
er Ouse,  below  Ely ;  and  the  depositioiw 
in  fi^>nt  of  the  town  of  Lynn  will  be 
scoured  away  so  soon  as  a  proper  diree^ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  cunent    The 
backet  dredging  machine  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  of  British  origm ; 
and  It  was  certainlv  first  used  in  England, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  at  Hull.    It  is 
probable  that  steam  was  not  applied  to 
the  bucket  dredging  apparatus  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  me  present  centu- 
rr,  nor  brot^t  into  general  use  sooner 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  after  that  period* 
At  the  present  day,  whenever  a  continued 
necesrity  exists  for  dredging,  the  steam 
apparatus  is  alwavs  employed. 
Ds^AOATAi.    (See  Tcaianf.) 
DuN-Fisfl.    (See  Cod) 
DusE.    (See  Deuse.) 
DiTTCH  Gold.    (See  Copftr.) 
Dutch  Lsaf.    (See  DimstmUhf,) 
Dutch  School  of  PAiNTxas.     (See 
MikaiandM  SdutoL) 
Dutchman's  Pipe.    (See  Snakerwd.) 
Dwarf  Rose  Bat.    (See  Rhododm- 
dron  Maximum.) 
Dtke.    (See  Dike.) 
DrsEnTEKT  (dyewteria ;  from  hi,  dif- 
ficulty, and  hrripa,  the  bowels) ;   the  flux. 
It  is  known  by  ^ntagious  fever ;  finequent 
griping  stools ;  tenesmus ;  stools,  chiefly 
mucous,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  the 
natural  fnces  being  retained  or  voided  m 
small,  compact,  hard  substances,  known 
l]y  the  name  of  Btybala;  by  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  nausea.   It  occurs  chiefly  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  is  often  occasioned 
by  much  moisture  succeeding  quickly  in- 
tense heat  or  ^pneat  drought;  whereby 
the  perspiration  is  suddenly  checked,  and 
a  determination  made  to  the  intestines.  It 
is  likewito  occasioned  by  the  use  of  un- 
wholesome and  putrid  food,  and  by  nox^ 
ious  exhalations  and  vapors ;  hence  it  ap- 
pears often  in  armies  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  low,  marahy    grounds, 
and  proves  highly  destructive ;  but  the 
cause  which  most  usually  nves  rise  to  it, 
is  a  specific  contagion ;  and  when  it  once 
makes  its  appearance,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  collected  together,  it  not  un- 
nrequendy  spreads  with  great   rapidity. 
A  peculiar  disposition  in  the  atmo8|>here 
seems  often  to  predispose  or  gjve  rise  to 
the  dysentery,  m  which  case  it  prevails 
e[^emically.    It  firequentiy  occure  about 
the  same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers ;  and  with  these  it  is 
ofien  complicated.    The  disease,  howev* 
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er,  ismucfa  mon  preralent  in  warm  di* 
mates  thah  in  cold  ones ;  and,  in  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, which  is  Uie  rainy  season  of  the  year 
in  tne  West  Indies,  it  is  very  apt  to  break 
out,  and  to  become  very  general  among 
the  negroes  on  the  different  plantations  in 
the  colonies.  The  body  having  been 
rendered  irritable  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  beinf  ezpmed  suddenly  to 
much  moisture  vnth  open  pores,  the  blood 
is  thereby  thrown  from  the  exterior  ves- 
sels upon  the  interior,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
dysenteries.  An  attack  of  dysentery  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite, 
costivenesB,  flatulency,  nckness  at  the 
stomach,  and  a  slight  vomiting,  and  comes 
on  with  chills,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the 
skin,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  These 
symptoms  are  in  seneral  the  forerunners 
of  me  griping  ana  increased  evacuations 
which  afterwards  occur.  More  or  less 
fever  usually  attends,  with  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  described,  throu|;hout 
the  whole  of  the  disease,  where  it  is  in- 
clined to  terminate  fiitally ;  and  is  either 
of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendencv. 
In  other  cases,  the  febrile  state  wholly 
disappears  after  a  time,  while  the  proper 
dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be  of 
long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  aeuU  and  chrome  dysenteir.  When 
the  symptoms  run  high,  produce  great 
loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  putrid  tendency  and  a  fetid  and 
involuntaiy  discharge,  the  disease  oflen 
terminates  fiitally  in  the  course  of  a  few 
da^s ;  but  when  they  are  more  moderate, 
it  IS  oflen  protracted  to  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  so  coes  off  at  last  by  a 
ffentle  perspiradon,  dinused  equally  over 
me  whole  nody ;  the  fever,  thirst  and 
griping  then  ceaang,  and  the  stools  be- 
coming of  a  natural  color  and  consistence. 
When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and 
has  become  habitual,  it  seldom  adnuts  of 
an  easy  cure ;  and  when  it  attacks  a  per- 
son laboring  under  an  advanced  stage  of 
scurvy,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  or 
whose  constitution  has  been  much  im- 
paired by  any  other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to 
prove  fttal.  It  sometimes  appears  at  the 
same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, and  is  then  more  complicated  and 
difficult  to  remove.  Upon  opening  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  of  dysenteiy, 
the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines  (but 
more  particularly  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tumj  appeals  to  be  affected  whh  inflam- 
mation, and  its  consequences,  such  as  ul- 
ceration, gangrene  and  eontractionsL  The 


peritoiMMmi,  and  other  coverings  of  die 
abdomen,  seem  likewise,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  be  aflSscted  by  inflammation. 

E. 

Ebn-Sina.    (See  AviteTma,) 
Ebn-Zoar.    (See  Avefooar.) 
Echidna.    (See  Plai^fnu.) 
EcHMfM.    (See  AchiMm.) 
Eel-Pout.    (See  Ling,) 
Egret.    (See  Heron,) 
EoTPTiAN  EiiA.    (See  £podL) 
El  Sao.    (See  Eimhantwa,) 
Elaps  Fulvius.    (See  Serptnls,) 
ELiquATiON.    (See  Silver,) 
Eloise.    (See  HeUAse.) 
Elsa.    (See  Msa,) 
Emphtteusis.    (See  ContraeL) 
English  Sweat.    (See  PlagtuJ) 
Eratostratus.     (See  Hentiasbrabu.) 
Erbil.    (See  Jirbda,) 
Erssicthon.    (See  JSrisidhon,) 
Erse.    (See  Gadie,) 
Ertthrean  Sea.    (See  jRed  Sen.) 
EscuAOE.    (See  Tawres,) 
Essex,  Earl  of.    (See  Cromwdlj  and 

Deoereux,) 
Esbonite.    (See  GameL) 
Ethics.    (See  Moral  Pfahsophf,) 
EucHETES.    (See  MessaUana?) 
Evil  Eye.    (See  Fascination^  in  this 

Appendix.) 
jBxhiulratino  Gas.    (See  ^fUrog«n,) 


F. 

Falatah.    (See  F\mlah,) 

Falls.    (See  CaiaracL) 

Fascination  (Latin yiuatiore,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  ^mcaivu  [facn 
Mivw],  to  kill  with  a  look) ;  the  power  of 
charming  or  bewitching  by  the  eyes,  the 
looks.  A  belief  in  fiiscination  appears  to 
have  hehi  very  generally  prevalent  in 
most  ages  and  countries.  For  the  proof 
of  its  existence  in  Greece  and  Rome,  we 
may  refer,  among  other  passages,  to  the 
wish  of  Theocritus  (vii,  126),  that  an  old 
woman  mi^t  be  with  him  to  avert  this 
ill  by  spittiDg  {ht<peooioi€a)j  or  the  com- 
plaint of  Menalcas,  in  Vii^  (Eclogue  iii, 
1031  that  some  evil  eye  has  fascinamd  his 
lambs  {neseio  quis  Untros  oculus  ifUhifiU' 
dntd  agnos),  Pliny  (Hist.  JVbt,  i,  155) 
also  speaks  of  persons  among  the  l^ribal- 
lians  and  Illyrians,  who,  by  their  look, 
can  bewitch  {^fiueineni),  and  even  kill. 
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those  whom  ther  look  steadily  upon  for 
a  long  time.  The  Romans  had  a  god 
Fascinus,  who  was  worshipped  as  the 
aveiter  of  ftscinations,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  whose  rites  was  intrusted  to 
the  vestal  virgins.  He  was  considered  as 
the  tutelary  god  of  children  and  generals 
in  particular;  and  his  phallic  attribute 
was  suspended  round  the  necks  of  the 
former  and  fh)m  the  triumphal  chariots 
of  the  latter.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Dis- 
covery of  Witchcrafi,  has  endeavored  to 
show  the  physical  cause  from  which  the 
fatal  effect  of  fascination  may  be  sup- 
posed to  arise,  viz.  a  certain  venom  m 
the  eyes  of  those  possessing  the  power, 
which  is  emitted  in  beams  to  the  person 
sufieriDg  under  its  effects ;  but  Vairus,  a 
Benedictine  monk  i^De  FasdnOf  1589)^ 
treats  natural  fiiscination  as  visionary,  and 
determines  that  all  fascination  is  an  evil 
power  attained  by  a  coinpact  with  the 
devil  (See  mtchcrqfl)  The  power  of 
ftscination  is  attributed,  by  these  and 
other  earlv  writers,  to  several  animals. 
Wolves,  if  they  see  a  man,  first  deprive 
him  of  all  power  of  speech — a  fact  which 
is  alluded  to  by  Virgil  (Eclogue  ix,  54^ 
A  beautiful  application  of  this  notion  is 
to  be  found  in  Plato's  Republic,  where 
Socrates  is  represented  as  thus  express- 
iiur  himself  concerning  Thrasymachus : 
^  When  I  heard  him,  I  was  astounded ; 
and,  had  I  not  seen  him  before  he  looked 
upon  me,  I  should  have  thought  myself 
struck  dumb."  The  shadow  of  a  hyiena 
was  said  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
a  doff ;  and  the  fbnner  animal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  its 
own  vutue,  that  when  it  found  a  man  or 
dog  sleeping,  it  would  first  stretch  its 
length  by  the  side  of  the  slumberer,  and 
ascertain  its  comparative  magnitude.  If 
itself  was  the  lar^r  of  the  two,  then  it 
was  able  to  afflict  its  prey  with  the  mad- 
ness; if  otherwise,  it  would  quietly  steal 
away.  There  are  various  remedies  against 
fascmation  prescribed,  such  as  fumiga- 
tions, sprinklings,  necklaces  of  jachith, 
sapphire  or  carbuncle,  &c. ;  and  the  an- 
cients imagined  that  a  person,  by  spitting 
in  his  own  bosom  three  times,  couid  pre- 
vent its  ill  efiects.  Some  instances  of  a 
modern  behef  in  fiiscination  may  be  found 
in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  (ii,  401). 
It  has  been,  tiU  very  recently,  and  in 
some  remote  districts  is  even  yet,  preva- 
lent amon^  the  Scotch  Highhmders,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  islands, 
where  the  f^r  of  the  evil  eye  has  led  to 
vark>U8  precautions  aoainst  its  influence. 
In  flir  John  Cam  Hobhouse's  Travels  in 


the  Turkish  Empire,  we  find  the  fiiUow- 
ing  account  of  the  existence  of  this  super- 
stition in  the  Turkish  dominions,  both 
among  Mohammedans  and  Christians: 
^  When  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  immedi- 
ately laid  in  the  cradle  and  loaded  with 
amulets ;   and  a  small  bit  of  sofl  mud, 
well  steeped  in  a  jar  of  water,  properly 
prepared  by  previous  charms,  is  stuck 
upon  its  forenead,  to  obviate  the  eflfecta 
of  the  evil  eyo— a  noxious  fascination 
proceeding  firom  the  aspect  of  a  personi- 
fied, although  invisible  demon,  and  con- 
sequent upon  the  admiration  of  an  in- 
cautious spectator.    The  evil  eye  is  feared 
at  all  times,  and  supposed  to  afiect  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  who,  by  their  prosperi^, 
may  be  the  objects  of  envy.    Not  oiuy 
a  Greek,  but  a  Turkish  woman,  on  seeuiiF 
a  stran^r  look  eagerly  at  her  child,  wiS 
spit  in  Its  face,  and  sometimes,  if  the  look 
is  directed  at  herself  in  her  own  bosom; 
but  the  use  of  garlic,  or  even  of  the  word 
which  signifies  that  herb  (vKoipov),  is  con- 
sidered a  sovereign  preventive.     New- 
built  houses,  and  the  ornamented  steras 
of  the  .Greek  vessels,  have  long  bunches 
of  it  depending  from  them,  to  intercept 
the  fiital  envy  of  any  ill-disposed  beholder. 
The  ships  of  the  Turks  have  the  same 
appendages.**    The  power  of  ftscination, 
which  has  been  attriouted  to  some  snakes 
(toads,  hawks  and  cats  have  been  invest- 
ed with  it  also),  fprms  a  curious  chapter 
in  its  history.     The  existence  of  this 
power  has  been  very  gravely  asserted  by 
scientific  writers  tiU  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period ;  and,  in  fiict,  this  vulgar  error 
was  first  exploded  by  doctor  Barton,  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
American  philosophical  society  (Phila- 
delphia, 1799).     The  numner  m  which 
the  supposed  fascinating  power  is  exerted 
is  thus  described  by  doctor  Barton  (p.  76)^ 
^  The  snake,  whatever  its  species  may  be, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  or  bush 
upon  which  the  bird  or  sauirrel  sitE^  fixes 
its  eyes  upon  the  animal  which  it  de- 
signs to  fascinate.     No  sooner  is  this 
done,  than  the  unhappy  animal  is  unable 
to  make  its  escape.    It  now  be^pns  to 
utter  a  most  piteous  cry,  which  is  well 
known,  by  those  who  hear  it,  to  be  the 
cry  of  a  creature  enchanted.    If  it  is  a 
sc|uirrel,  it  runs  up  the  tree  fbr  a  short 
distance,  comes  down  again,  then  runs 
up,  and,  laAly,  comes  lower  down.    '  On 
that  occanon,*  says  a  credulous,  thourii 
honest  writer  (Kalm),  *it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  squirrel  always  goes  down 
more  than  it  goes  up.    The  snake  sdll 
continues  at  w  root  of  the  tree,  with  its 
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ayw  fixed  on  tlie  aquimlf  with  wliieh  Its 
atteDtiDii  is  BO  eotiruj  taken  up,  that  aper- 
Bon  i^yprooching  maj  make  conridenble 
noiae  without   the  snake's  so  much  as 
tunodng  about     The    sqahrel    always 
comes  k>wer,  and,  at  last,  leaps  down 
to  the  snakc^  whose   mouth  is  already 
wide  open  for  its  reception.    The  poor 
little  animal  then,  with  apiteous  cry,  runs 
into  the  snaked  jsvrs,  ana  is  swallowed  at 
once.' "    Doctor  Barton  then  combats  the 
sappositions  of  Lacep^e,  that  the  effect 
thus  described  as  proauced,  may  be  owing 
to  au  infectious  vapor  emanating  firom  the 
body  of  the  snake,  or  to  the  animal  hav- 
ing been  preyiottsly  bitten  by  the  reptile 
(mich,  LacepMe    supposes^  may  also 
cause  its  cries,  its  agitation,  and,  finally, 
its  fiJling  down);  and  that  of  Blumen* 
bach,  diat  curiosity  or  fear,  occasioned  by 
the  hisnoff  and  noise  of  the  rattles,  impeb 
the  animu  afiected  to  approach  the  cause 
of  the  noise ;  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  notion  that  any  such  fescinating  pow- 
er is  possessed  by  any  animal,  is  entirely 
without  foundation.    We  find,  however, 
the  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  in 
a  verv  recent  work  of  high  reputadon 
(Griffith*8  translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom,  Reptilia):  ><  It  has  been  almost 
universally    believed,    that,  by   certain 
special  emanations,  by  the  fear  which 
they  inspire,  or  even  by  a  sort  of  magnet- 
ic or  magic  power,  the  aerpents  can  stu- 
pifjr  and  fescinate  the  pr^  which  they 
are  desirous  to  obtain.    Puny  attributed 
this  kind  of  asphyxia  to  a  nauseous  vapor 
proceeding  fix>m  these  animals — en  opin- 
ion which  seems  to  receive  confirmation 
firom  file  fecili^  with  which,  by  the  asaist- 
ance  of  smell  alone,  the  negroes  and  native 
Indians  can  discover  serpents  in  the  savan- 
nahs of  America."    The  writer  then  men- 
tions the  opinions  of  LacepMe  and  Kalm, 
and  the  feet  that  many  travellers  have  re- 
ported in  fiivor  of  fascination.    He  then 
proceeds  thus :  *<  But  this  fact,  which  is 
so  interesting  in  animal  pbysioio^,  is  not 
only  fer  from  beinff  clearly  explamed,  but 
even  fiir  enough  from  being  sufiiciently 
demonstrated.     Notwithstanding  the  in* 
genious  conjectures  of  sir  Hans  Bloane 
on  this  subject ;  the  observations  of  Kalm, 
whose  assertions  were  implicitly  received 
bv  Linnanis ;  those  of  Lawson,  Catesby, 
tfrickel,  Golden,  Beverly,  Bancixift  and 
Bertram;  notwithstanding  a  work  pub* 
lished,  ex  profesaOy  on  the  matter,  by  doc- 
tor Barton,  of  Philadelphia;  and  notwith- 
standing some  recem  accounts,  by  major 
Garden,  of  the  stupif^ing  power  of  ser- 
pentsi  which  he  attributes  both  to  the 


tenor  whidi  ifaey  inspire  and  to< 
nareotic  emanationa  from  their  bodies  at 
particular  thneor-it  most  beconfeased  that 
this  subject  is  still  liable  to  controversy, 
and  sdU  involved  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  die  kwk  of  the  dog  stops  the  progress 
of  the  partridge,  so  we  might  imagine 
that  the  presence  of  man  has  a  conader- 
able  influence  over  the  fecukies  of  some 
very  jostlv  dreaded  serpents,  and  obliges 
them  to  obedience  by,  as  it  were,  acertain 
kind  of  ftsdnation.  From  the  most  an- 
cient times,  certain  honies  of  Arabia, 
such  as  the  Psylli  and  the  Marsi,  were 
acouainted  with  some  art  of  charming 
ana  tamii^  those  repdlea.  Kempfer, 
and  many  other  travellers,  have  len  us 
accounts  of  the  dance  which  the  In&ns 
make  the  naia  perform.  We  also  know, 
beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  E^gyptian 
jugrien  cause  the  asp  of  the  anctents, 
the  Ai^ie  of  the  modem  Arabs,  to  friay  a 
variety  of  tricks  at  the  word  of  conunand, 
and  that  they  seem  to  imitate  the  magi- 
cians of  Pharaoh,  who  pretended  to  turn 
their  rods  into  serpents.  It  is  also  a 
remarkable  feet,  that  music  has  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  these  animak^ 
to  which  we  cannot  othetwise  attribute 
any  large  portion  of  senribility." 

FASTiive;  the  partial  or  total  absti- 
nence of  mankind  and  animals  fit>m  the 
ordinary  requknte  supply  of  afiment,  by 
frinch  B  to  be  understood  that  quamiQr 
which  is  adapted  to  prescive  them  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  The 
principal  instances  of  festing,  on  reeoid, 
are  those  which  have  arisen  fiom  ship- 
wreck and  similar  accidents,  fiom  pecu- 
liar mental  afiections,  or  firom  the  body 
being  in  a  mort>id  stsite,  or  firom  the  two 
latter  combined.  In  a  melancholy  and 
well-authenticated  instance  of  shipwreck, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1795,  seven- 
ty-two individuals  were  compelled  to 
take  shelter  in  die  shrouds  of  tne  vessel, 
whHe  the  hull  was  covered  by  the  sea, 
where  all  survived,  during  fswe  days,  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food ;  but  it  appeara  that 
they  were  enabled  to  catch  a  lew  drops 
of  rain  as  it  fell,  and  some  of  them  were 
drenched  with  the  spray.  A  term  of 
abstinence  still  longer  is  equally  authen- 
ticated in  the  case  of  Thomas  Travers, 
who,  on  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1784,  entered  a  coal-pit  S70  fiset  deep, 
the  sides  of  which  immediatdy  fell  in. 
Tlie  quantity  of  earth  was  so  great,  that 
six  days  were  occupied  in  removing  it ; 
and  no  one  could  at  first  venture  to  pen- 
etrate the  pit,  on  account  of  the  fiNU  air 
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which   waB  eridendy   panesent     Some 
minen,  bolder  than  their  companioQa, 
made  a  new  attempt  on  Friday,  and, 
ffuided  by  the  traces  of  his  work,  found 
the  unfortunate  man  lying  on  his  face,  hi 
a  cavity.    He  could  raise  his  head,  but 
his  hands  and  fbet  were  cold,  and  pulsa- 
tion almost  eztincL     Immediate  relief 
was  afforded;  but  next  mominff  he  be- 
came indifferent  about  food,  and,  having 
announced  his  own  dissolution,  expired  ki 
a  few  minutes,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  after 
festmg  seven  days.    This  example  illus- 
trates the  opmion  of  Hippocrates,  thouffh 
it  is  not  corroborated  by  others,  name^r, 
that  ftistmff  less  than  seven  days,  is  not 
invariably  fatal ;  but  after  that  period,  not- 
withstanding individuals  may  survive  and 
take  ftK>d,  their  previous  abstinence  will 
occasion  death.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
here  was  an  instance  of  absolute  privation. 
In  the  year  1768,  captain  Kennedy  was 
shipwrecked,  with  twelve  companions,  in 
the   West   Indies.     They  preserved   a 
small  quantity  of  provisions,  which  were 
totally  consumed  in  seven  days,  amidst 
extraordinaiT  distresses.     During  eight 
succeeding  days,  though  in  absolute  want, 
both  of  meat  and  drink,  and  exposed  in 
an  open  boat,  the  whole  survived ;  but, 
after  obtaining  relief,  some  of  the  people 
perished.    In  this  case,  they  were  evi- 
dently Bupi)orted   by  being   frequently 
drenched  with  sea-water.    Sir  William 
Hamilton,  in  an  account  o£  a  dreadful 
earthquake  which  devastated  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  m  the  year  1789,  relates  that 
he  saw  two  girls  who  were  miraculously 
^reserved  in  the  ruins  of  a  house.    One 
tad  survived  eleven  entire  days,  and  the 
other  six,  totally  deprived  of  food.    It 
must  not  escape  observation,  that  the 
difference  between  absolute  privation  of 
food  and  a  supply  of  any  portion  of  it  is 
incommensurable.     The  same  may  al- 
most be  said  of  water ;  fi>r  it  materiaDy 
contributes  to  preserve  life;  and  hence 
the  difSculties  of  ascertaining  what  is 
truly^    protracted    fiusting.     Toe   neao 
couriers,  who  traverse  the  deserts  on  me 
western  coast  of  Africa,  perform  long  and 
fatiffuinff  journeys  on  about  four  ounces 
of  food  duly.    It  is  said  that,  in  common 
situations,  both  they  and  the  Moors  are 
fiequently  seen  to  subsist  ei^ht  days  on 
three  ounces  of  gum  daily,  without  sensi- 
ble dimuiution  of  health  or  visor ;  and 
some  mamtain,  that  they  can  fast  three 
days  without  any  inconvenience.     The 
whole  store  of  a  courier,  at  his  outset,  con- 
sists onl^  of  a  pound  of  gum,  a  little 
grilled  rice,  and  several  ounces  of  hard 
38* 
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animal  jellv,  compounded  with  a  fourth 
of  its  weigbt  in  gum.    This  substance  is 
decidedly  nutritious ;  for  we  are  told  that, 
when  the  whole  provisions  of  a  caravan 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  deserts  between 
Abyssmia  and  Egypt,  a  thousand  persons 
subsisted  on  gum,  which  was  found  to 
form  part  of  the  merchandise ;  and  the 
caravan  reached  Cairo  in  safety,  without 
any  remaikable  accidents  from  hunger  or 
disease.     The  compound  of  the  negro 
couriers  may  possess  particular  qualities 
in  repelling  hunger,  such  as  that  which, 
among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  is  said  to  have  proved  sufficient, 
if  equivalent  to  a  bean,  for  a  whole  day ; 
and  some  of  the  American  Indians,  when 
engaged  in  long  excursions,  have  expe- 
dients for  Uunting  the  keen  sensations 
which  they  would  otherwise  experience. 
A  composition  of  calcined  shells  and  to- 
bacco juice  is  formed  into  a  mass,  fit>m 
which,  when  dry,  pills  of  a  proper  size, 
to  be  kept  dissolving  between  me  gum 
and  the  up,  are  WBae,    Long  and  peril- 
ous voyages   have   been  accomplidied 
without  more  than  a  ship's  biscuit  divided 
into  a  number  of  pieces  daily.    Cqitain 
Inglefield  and  eleven  men,  of  the  Cen- 
taur man-of-war,  which  foundered  at  sea 
in  the  year  1782,  sailed  800  miles  in  a 
yawl,  during  a  pieriod  of  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  while  tneur  sole  provienons  consisted 
of  a  twelfth  part  of  a  biscuit  for  each  of 
two  meals  a  dav,  and  a  glass  of  water. 
Still  more  perilous  was  the  voyage  of 
captain  Blign  and  eighteen  men,  of  the 
Bounty,  who  sailed  a  great  portion  of 
9600  miles  in  an  open  boat,  m  stormy 
seas,  on  an  allowance  of  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  biscuit  daily ;  and  sometimes, 
when  a  bird,  the  size  of  a  piffeon,  was 
accidentally  caught,  it  servea  K>r  a  meal 
to  the  whole  crew.     We  shall  not  be 
much  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  experi- 
ments made  h^  some  people  on  them- 
selves, fit>m  which  it  appeared  that  fasting 
on  half  a  pound  of  bread  dailv,  with  a  pint 
of  hquid,  was  productive  of  no  inconve- 
nience.   Still  there  is  an  infinite  differ- 
ence between  all  this  and  absolute  priva- 
tion. Sea^weedhasafforded  many  grateful 
meals  to  famished  sailors.    In  the  vear 
1652;  two  brothers,  accidentally  abandon- 
ed on  an  islet  in  a  lake  of  Norway,  subsist- 
ed twelve  days  on  pnaa  and  soirel.    Few 
instances  can  be  given  of  absolute  priva- 
tion both  of  solids  and  liquids ;  but  m  the 
case  above  referred  to,  where  seventy-two 
persons  took  shelter  in  the  shrouds  of 
a  vessel,  feurteen  actually  survived  dur- 
ing twenty-three   days,    without  food, 
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thouffh  a  few  drofw  of  nin  were  occa* 
skmuly  caught  in  their  mouths  as  thev 
felL  Some  of  the  surviyora  also  drank 
sea- water ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  aXL  In 
the  year  1789,  Caleb  Elliott,  a  religious 
visionary,  determined  to  &Bt  forty  days. 
During  Btxteen,  he  obsdiiately  refused  all 
kinds  or  sustenance,  and  then  died,  being 
literally  starved  to  death.  It  is  said,  that 
two  convicts  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh 
lived  fourteen  days  without  food,  and  re- 
ceiving liquids  only ;  and  in  the  records 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  there  is  reported 
to  be  preserved  an  instance  of  a  Scotch- 
man, who,  strictly  watched,  was  seen 
to  ftst  durinff  six  weeks,  after  which  he 
was  liberated  on  account  of  his  uncom* 
mon-  powers  of  abstinence.  Morgagni, 
an  Italian  physician,  refers  to  an  instance 
of  a  woman  who  obstinately  refused  all 
sustenance,  except  twice,  during  fifty 
days,  and  took  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  when  she  died.  An  avalanche, 
some  years  ago,  overwhelmed  a  village 
in  Switaerland,  and  entombed  three 
women  in  a  stable,  where  there  was  a 
she-goat  and  some  hay.  Here  they  sur- 
vived thirty-seven  days,  on  the  milk 
afforded  them  by  the  goat,  and  were  in 
perfect  health  when  relieved.  But  one 
of  the  best  authenttcated  kuttances  of  ex- 
cessive Astinf^  in  modem  times,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  par- 
ticular morbid  afiection  of  the  body,  is 
rehited  by  doctor  Willan.  In  the  year 
1786^  a  young  man,  a  religious  visionary^ 
and  supposing  hiinself  to  labor  under 
some  inconsiderable  complaints,  tbousht 
to  operate  a  cure  by  aostinence.  lie 
I  suddenly  withdrew  fipom  his  friends,  oc- 
cupied himself  in  copying  the  Bible  in 
short  hand,  to  which  he  ttdded  his  own 
commentaries,  and  resolved  to  abstain 
from  all  solid  food,  only  moistening  his 
mouth,  from  time  to  time,  with  water 
slightly  flavored  widi  the  juice  of  oranges. 
He  took  no  exercise,  slept  little,  and 
spent  most  of  the  night  in  reading,  while 
his  daily  allowance  was  between  half  a 
pint  and  a  pint  of  water,  with  the  juice 
of  two  oranges.  In  this  state  of  absti- 
nence he  persisted  sixty  days ;  "but  dur- 
ing the  last  ten,  his  strength  rapidly  de- 
clined, and,  finding  hunsea  unable  to  rise 
from  bed,  he  became  alarmed.  The 
delusion  which  had  hitherto  impressed 
him  of  being  supported  by  preternatural 
means  now  vanished,  and  along  with  it 
his  expectation  of  some  remarkable  event, 
which  should  follow  his  resolution  of 
self-denial.  On  the  sixty-first  day  of  his 
fast,  doctor  Willan  was  summoned  to  his 


aid ;  but  the  miserable  olgeet  was  thsB 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  nmenpe ; 
and,  although  his  eyes  were  not  deficient 
in  lustre,  and  his  voice  entire,  he  exhibit- 
ed the  appearance  of  a  skeleton,  on 
which  the  nesh  had  bfoen  dried ;  and  his 
personal  decay  was  attended  with  noBBi- 
rest  mental  imbecility.  Nevertheless^  with 
proper  regimen,  he  so  fiu*  recovered,  as 
m  a  few  £iys  to  be  enabled  to  walk  aeroas 
hb  room;  and  a  clergjrman  who  had 
previously  been  admitted  to  visit  him, 
dispelled  his  religious  abertations ;  but  on 
the  seventh  day  from  the  conmienoeaieiic 
of  this  system,  his  recollection  &iled,  and 
he  expired  on  the  seventy-eigfaih  from 
the  date  of  his  abstinence.  An  anakigoiis 
case  has  been  quoted  by  the  same  poyw- 
cian,  of  an  insane  person,  who  survived 
forty-seven  days  on  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  daily,  during  which  time  he  obeli- 
nateljr  stood  thirty-eight  days  in  the  same 
positioiL  From  extreme  weaknen,  he 
lay  down  jdming  the  remainder,  still  re- 
fusing any  thing  but  water ;  nor  did  this 
extraordinary  abstinence  prove  fataL  Per- 
haps we  should  find  many  examples  of  &sc- 
ing  for  a  much  longer  period,  on  reclining 
to  moibid  conditions  of  the  body ;  such  as 
that  of  Janet  McLeod,  a  young  SooitiBfa 
female,  who,  afler  epilepsy  and  fbver,  re- 
mained five  years  in  bed,  sekiom  speak- 
ing, and  receiving  food  only  by  constraint. 
At  length,  she  obstinately  refbaed  all 
sustenance,  her  jaws  became  locked,  and, 
in  attempting  to  force  them  open,  two  of 
her  teeth  were  broken.  A  amall  quanti- 
ty of  liquid  was  introduced  by  the  aper- 
ture, none  of  which  was  swallowed ;  and 
dough  made  of  oatmeal  wss  likewise  re- 
jected. She  slept  much,  and  her  head 
was  bent  down  to  her  breast  In  this 
deptorable  state,  the  relatives  of  the  pa- 
tient declared  she  continued  to  aitbsist 
four  years  without  their  bemg  sensible  of 
her  receiving  any  alanent,  except  a  Hide 
water;  but,  after  a  k>nger  interval,  she 
began  to  revive,  and  subsisted  on  crumbs 
of  bread,  with  milk  or  water  sucked  firom 
the  pahn  of  her  hand.  It  is  not  evident 
that  her  convaleseence  ever  was  eomirieCe ; 
and  it  rather  is  to  be  infoired  that  she  al- 
ways remained  in  a  debilitated  condition. 
After  these  extraoiduiary  instances,  chiefly 
belonging  to  our  own  era,  to  which  many 
more  mi|ht  be  added,  we  shall  probably 
be  less  incredulous  in  listening  to  tfa^ 
accounts  of  the  okler  authora.  £i  regard 
to  the  sensations  excited  by  protracted 
fasting,  and  its  effects  on  the  person  of 
the  sufierer,  there  m  a  difference  result- 
ing  from  the  vigor  both  of  body  and 
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snind,  to  which  the  uifluence  of  climate 
may  be  joined ;  but  the  meet  direful  and 
Iwnting  coDBequences  frequently   ensue. 
At  fint,  every  substance  is  ravenously 
deroured,  to   ajq^ease   the  cravings  of 
biinger;  every  animal,  the  most  loath- 
some reptiles,  are  welcome  sustenance ; 
and  a  paste  is  baked  by  the  New  Hoi- 
landeFB,  composed  of  ants  and  worms, 
Intermixed  with  the  bark  of  trees.    John 
Lery,  who   endured  the   extremity  of 
fimaine  in  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  emphatically 
declared,  that  a  mouse  was  more  prized  m 
the  ship  than  an  ox  had  been  ashore ;  and 
he  also  inibims  us,  that  three  or  four 
crowns  were  paid  for  each.    The  natives 
of  New  Caledonia  swallow  lumps  of 
earth  to  satisfy  theu-  hunf^er,  and  tie  liga- 
tures, continually  increasmg  in  tightness, 
around  the  abdomen.    They  seem  to  do 
so  with  impunity,  although  me  custom  of 
eating  earth,  in  Java,  which  is  done  to 
reduce  personal  corpulence,  is  slowly,  but 
mvariably  destructive.    Last  of  all,  re- 
course is  had  to  human  flesh,  instances 
of  which  have  occurred  in  all  countries 
of  die  habitable  world,  on  occasion  of 
frmine  from  sieges,  shipwreck,  or  the 
fiulureofexpectM  crops  of  grain.    Dur- 
ing this  penod,  a  material  alteration  is 
taking  place  in  the  mind :  men  become 
wild  and  ferocious ;  they  view  each  other 
with  malevolence ;  they  are  auarrelsome, 
turbulent,  and  equally  regardless  of  their 
own  ftte  as  of  the  safety  of  their  neigh- 
bors; they  actually  resemble  so  many 
beasts  of  prey.    The  sensations  of  hunger 
fiom  protracted  ftsting  are  not  alike  in 
all ;  or  it  may  be,  that  immediate  lanfpior 
operates  strongly  on  those  b^  whom  it  is 
not  so  severely  felt    But  it  is  certain 
that,  after  a  particular  time,  litde  inclina- 
tion for  jfood  is  experienced,  though  great 
desire  remains  of  quenching  thint    Cap- 
tain Inglefield,  of  the  Centaur,  expresses 
his  consolatory  feeling  on  seeing  one  of 
^  hii  companions  perish,  that  dying  of 
hunger  was  not  so  dreadful  as  imagination 
bad  pictured.    A  surviv<Mr  of  that  misera- 
ble shipwreck,  during  which  so  many 
people  hung  twen^r-three  days  in  the 
shrouds,  observes,  that  he  did  not  suffer 
much  during  the  first  three  from  want  of 
food ;  that,  after  more  had  elapsed,  he 
was  surprised  to  have  existed  so  long,  and 
concluded    that   each   succeeding   day 
would  be  his  last    To  these  examples 
may  be  added  that  of  captain  Kennedy, 
who  considered  it  singular  that,  although 
he  tasted  neither  meat  nor  drink  during 
Mght  entire  days,  he  did  not  feel  the  sen- 
aatioDS  of  hunger  mai.  tfairBt    Without 


timely  succor,  the  human  frame  yields 
under  such  privations ;  idiocy  succeeds 
ferocity,  or  the  sufferer  dies  raving  mad. 
Should  the  consequences  not  be  fiital, 
lasting  diseases  are  frequently  occasioned 
hy  the  tone  of  the  different  organs  being 
injured,  sometimes  incurably,  and  some- 
times admitting  palliation.  It  is  evident, 
however,  fit)m  the  preceding  observations, 
that  protracted  fasting  is  not  so  destruc- 
tive as  is  commonly  credited,  and  that 
mankind  may,  without  danger,  remain 
entire  days  destitute  of  food.  Liquids 
are  an  eflbctual  substitute  for  solids  in 
preserving  life ;  and  drenching  the  body 
with  salt  or  fresh  water,  or  laving  it  co- 
piously on  the  head,  materiaUy  contributes 
m  averting  death  by  famine. — See  PkUo- 
BopUcfd  TnmsactixmM  (1783) ;  Memoirs  of 
the  Manehe$Ur  Sodetjfor  1785  (vol.  iiL) ; 
hesnuBf^avigatimiesmBraxUiam;  Mat- 
ie  Regearekta  (vol  iv,  p.  386);  Syme's 
EmboBW  to  Aca  (p.  190) ;  Macxay's  JVhr- 
rofwe  of  iht  Shiintnck  of  ike  Juno;  An- 
1768,  oiirf  1783;  Gen- 
Ueman?8^Mafmne  (1789);  Licetus,  De 
Ms  qui  dm  vwuni  tine  Alimento, 

Feixatahb.    (See  Ibulahs,) 

Feuillants.    (See  JacobvM,) 

Fisher.    (See  Marten.) 

FisHKiLL  Mountains.  (See  HSgh- 
lands  of  ffie  Hudaon.) 

FiTzwiLLiAM,  can,  was  bom  in  1748. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Eton 
school,  where  he  was  contemporary  with 
Charies  Fox,  lord  Cariisle,  and  many 
other  conspicuous  characters.  His  agree- 
able and  generous  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  fellow  scholars.  He  finished 
his  studies  at  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
In  1770,  soon  after  he  came  of  age,  he 
married  lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby;  a 
union  which  united  him  more  ckwely 
with  the  great  whig  families.  Lord  Fitz- 
willlam  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  war 
against  America.  Under  the  administra- 
tion formed  by  his  uncle,  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  he  did  not  hold  any  office ; 
but,  in  his  senatorial  capacity,  he  strenu- 
oufiAvsuppcMted  his  friends.  Till  the  year 
179^  his  lordship  continued  to  act  with 
the  whigs.  In  1794,  lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council, 
and  in  me  following  year  was  sent  over 
as  viceroy  to  Ireland.  In  that  unhappy 
and  misgoverned  country,  his  presence 
was  fitted  to  produce  great  benefit.  Hold- 
ing one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Ireland, 
he  had  always  been  popular  there,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  his  tenants. 
He  was,  besides,  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  removal  of  the  disabiliti^  of  the  Cath- 
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oliea.  TheTioemal  dignity  wwaccepted 
by  lord  Fitzwiluam  only  on  coodidon 
that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  all 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish.  He  began  to  put  his 
plans  in  execution,  by  removing  from 
office  those  who  were  obnoxious ,  to  the 
people.  But  the  influence  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  removed  occasioned  hia 
recall.  In  1796,  he  was  made  lieuten- 
ant of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
In  1806^  during  the  short  administration 
of  the  whigs,  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  lord 
president  of  the  council  Since  that 
period,  he  has  giadually  withdrawn  from 
politics.  After  the  unhappy  affiur  at 
Manchester  (1821),  he  was  one  of  those 
who  attended  a  meeting  at  York,  to  call 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
official  persons  criminated :  for  which  his 
lordship  was  dismissed  nom  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire.— His  eldest 
son,  lord  AltZfon,  has  repeatedly  sat  in  par- 
liament fi>r  Yorkshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
active  suppcnt  of  the  reform  bifi,  al- 
though his  ftther  returned  five  members 
by  he  property  and  influence. 

Five  Nations.    (See  Av^uoit.) 

FZ.ACCUS.    (See  Borofitit  FlaecuM.) 

Flat  Heads.    (See  Choektum.) 

Fluubh  School  of  Painters.  (See 
MOuHandM  School) 

Flbbus.    {QeeFleww,) 

FLBUB-DE-iiis.    (See  Lily.) 

Fleueet.    (See  Siik.) 

Fltino  S<^uieeel.    (See  Squirrd.) 
JPoHi.    (Seefb.) 

Font.    (See /bunt) 

FoROEET,  at  common  law;  thefraudu- 
k»t  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man's  rights,  or 
a  making,  maloimimo,  of  any  written  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and 
deceit ;  the  word  mofcing,  in  this  last  defi- 
nition, being  conaiderea  as  including  eve- 
ly  alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  a  true  in- 
stniment  Besides  the  ofience  of  forgery 
at  common  law,  which  is  of  the  degree 
only  of  misdem^mor,  there  are  veiy  nu- 
merous forgeries  especially  subjected  to 
jNinishmenta,  by  the  enactments  of  a  va- 
riety of  Englii^  statutes,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  make  the  forgeries  to  which 
they  relate  capital  offences.  The  ofience 
of  forgery  may  be  complete  though  there 
be  no  publication  or  uttering  of  the  foraed 
instrument ;  for  the  verv  making  with  a 
firaudulent  intention,  and  without  lawfiil 
authority  of  any  insuiiment,  which,  at 
common  law,  or  by  statute,  is  the  subject 
of  fiirgeiy,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  comple- 


tion of  the  offence  before  pnUicatioiL 
Most  of  the  statutes,  however,  which  re- 
late to  foi^peiy,  nmke  the  publication  of 
the  forged  mstrument,  with  knowledn^  of 
the  fact,  a  substantive  offence.  It  is  said 
by  Hawkins  (P.  C,  c.  70,  s.  d),  that  the 
notion  of  forgeiy  does  not  seem  to  consist 
in  the  counteifoiting  of  a  man's  hand  and 
seal,  which  may  often  be  done  innocently, 
but  in  endeavoring  to  give  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  a  mere  deceit  and  faUty, 
and  either  to  impose  that  upon  the 
world  as  the  solenm  act  of  anodier,  which 
he  is  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  leest  to  make 
a  man's  own  act  appear  to  have  been 
done  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  done,  and, 
by  force  of  such  a  foteity,  to  ^e  it  an 
operation  which,  in  truth  and  justice,  it 
ought  not  to  have.  A  deed  forged  in  the 
name  of  a  person  who  never  had  exist- 
ence, is  forgery  at  law,  as  was  determined 
in  Bolland's  case.  (O.  B.,  1772 ;  1  Leadtj 
83;  2£(ui'«P.  Cnl9,8ec.  49.)  Awrit- 
ing  is  foiged  where  one,  be'mg  directed  to 
draw  up  a  will  for  a  sick  person,  doth  in- 
sert some  legacies  therein  falsely  out  of 
his  own  head.  It  is*  not  material  wheUier 
a  forged  instrument  be  drawn  in  such 
manner  that,  if  it  were  in  truth  thi^  which 
it  counterfeits,  it  would  be  valid.  The 
punishment  of  forgery  at  conomon  law  is, 
as  for  -a  misdemeanor,  by  fine^  imprison- 
ment, and  such  other  corporal  punish- 
ment as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 
award.  The  punishments  ordained  for 
the  ofience  by  uie  stamte  law  in  England 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  capitaL 
In  the  U.  States^  the  punishment  is  gen^ 
erally  imprisomnent,  with  hard  labor  for 
a  term  or  years,  or  for  life,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  ofl^ce. 

Fossil  Remauts.  (See  Organic  Be- 
moiiHS*) 

Fox,  Henry  Richard.  (See  Hottand, 
Lord,) 

Fracture  (from  Jrango^  to  break)  is 
aj^lied  to  the  bones,  and  is  divided  mto 
simple  and  compound;  simple,  when  the 
bone  only  is  injured ;  compound,  when 
the  soft  coverinsB  are  so  injured  that  ei- 
ther one  of  the  fractured  ends  protrudes 
through  the  skin,  or  the  skin  and  muscles 
are  so  lacerated  as  to  expose  the  bone. 
The  long  cylindrical  bones  of  the  limbs  are 
most  fi^uently  fractured ;  next  the  flat, 
particularly  of  the  cranium  (for  those  of 
the  pelvis  and  scapula  must  be  excluded) ; 
and,  lastly,  the  round,  irregularly-shaped 
bones  of  the  tarsus,  carpus  and  vertebrae. 
The  bones  are  fractured  by  external  Tio> 
lence,  disease,  and  the  action  of  the  mua- 
cles*    The  long  cylindrical  bones  are  not 
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unfrequently  broken  in  more  than  one 
point :  they  are  ffenerRlly  fractured  at  the 
centre  of  their  atiafts,  in  which  case  the 
fracture  is  more  or  leas  oblique ;  whereas, 
when  it  occurs  near  the  extremes,  it  be- 
comes more  and  mate  transverse ;  hence 
fractures  have  been  divided  into  oblique 
and  transverse.  The  spongy  bones  are 
also  fractured  transversely ;  the  flat  bones 
in  various  directions,  occasionally  stellat- 
ed. A  comminuted  fracture  occurs  when 
a  bone  is  broken  in  different  places  at 
once,  and  divided  into  several  rragmentB 
or  splinters.  Longitudinal  fincturesatao 
occur  to  the  long  cylindrical  bones.  Com- 
plicated firu^res  are  those  accompanied 
with  luxation,  severe  contusions,  wound- 
ed blood-vessels,  pregnancy,  gout,  scunry, 
rickets,  fnigilitas  ossium,  and  syphilid 
which  diseases  prevent  the  union  of 
the  bones,  and  also  cause  them  to  be 
very  easily  broken.  Cold  renders  the 
bones  more  fragile;  and  they  are  also 
more  brittle  in  oGl  age.  The  superficial 
are  mere  exposed  to  fracture  than  the 
Jeep-seated  bones;  thus  the  clavicle  is 
more  so  than  the  os  innominatum.  Oth- 
ers, from  their  functions,  are  more  expos- 
ed;  as,  for  example,  the  radius,  from  its 
affording  support  to  the  carpus.  When  a 
fracture  takes  place,  there  is  an  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  peri- 
osteum and  contiffuous  soft  parts;  the 
muscles  are  violentiy  excited ;  the  perios- 
teum and  truncated  ends  of  the  bone  in- 
flame ;  and,  after  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, the  vessels  of  the  periosteum  and 
ends  of  the  bone  secrete  callus,  which  is 
an  eflflision  of  gelatin  that  is  gradually 
converted  into  cartilage,  and,  lastly,  into 
bone,  by  the  secretion  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fbnnation  and  conversion  of  bone  in  the 
fcetus.  During  the  inflammatory  action, 
no  diseased  secretion  takes  place;  nay, 
even  the  healthy  natural  ones  are  more 
or  less  suspended,  so  that  no  advantage  is 
gained  by  setting  a  fracture  immediately 
after  the  injury :  on  the  contraiy,  this  pn- 
raaiy  setting,  as  it  is  termed,  reexcitesthe 
already  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles, 
and,  in  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  disappoints 
the  hopes  of  the  surgeon.  Callus  does  not 
harden  for  many  days :  in  the  adult,  it  be- 
gins generally  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day ;  Beyer,  however,  says  that  it  is  not 
formed  until  between  the  twentieth  and 
seventieth  day.  The  treatment  of  a  sim- 
ple fractured  bone  is,  to  lay  the  limb  in 
the  easiest  position  for  the  patient ;  to  ap- 
ply leeches  and  anodyne  fomentations  or 
poultices ;  to  put  him  on  low  diet,  enjoin 


perfect  rest,  and  adnnaister  gentle  laxa' 
tives,  until  all  inflammatory  action  is  sub- 
dued;  dien  to  extend  the  limb  to  its  natural 
length,  or  apply  pestelKwrd  splints  dipped 
in  warm  water,  with  wooden  ones  exteri- 
or to  them,  and  fiistened  with  tapes.  This 
latter  is  termed  iteondary  9etiing,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  tlie  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties. 

France  snr cx  18d0.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1890,  had  driven  one  dynasty  from 
the  throne  of  France,  and  seated  another  in 
its  place :  it  had  thus  prevented  a  return 
to  tne  despotic  government  of  the  seveiH 
teentb  century,  and  preserved  the  little 
share  of  Kberty  which  the  charter  of 
1814  had  mnted,  with  a  sparing  hand,ta 
the  French  nati<m.  In  theory,  it  sanc- 
tioned die  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  dealt  a  fatal  blow  lo  flie 
absurd  notion  of  passive  obedience ;  but 
in  practice,  it  has  done  litde  towards  re- 
alizins'  the  expectations  of  those  who 
looked  to  see  a  monarchy  suirounded 
by  republican  institutions  substituted  flir 
the  charter  government  The  popular  or 
revolutionary  party,  or  ''party  of  the 
movement,"  as  they  have  been  called,  de- 
manded that  the  work  of  reform  should 
ffo  on,  and  that  more  power  shotdd  be 
K)dged  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  while 
the  conservatists,  or  jutle  mUuu  (proper 
medium)  party,  resisted  all  finther  change, 
and  were  denrous  to  go  as  litde  out  of 
the  way  of  legitunacy  as  possible.  The 
majority  of  me  chamber  of  deputies, 
which  had  been  elected  previous  to  the 
revolutkin,  was  of  the  latter  party,  while 
the  ministry  was  divided.  Lmyette, 
Lamarque,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Odillon- 
Barrot,  &>c.,  were  among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  movement  party :  of^  these, 
Lafkyette  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guards,  Dupont  de  I'Eure  keep- 
er of  the  seals,  and  Odilion-Barrot  prefect 
of  the  Seine.  In  the  month  of  August, 
four  of  the  ex-ministers,  Peyronnet, 
Guemon  de  Ranville,  Chantelauze,  and 
Polignac,  had  been  arrested ;  and,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  a  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  reported  resolutions 
in  favor  of  impeaching  them  of  trea- 
son, for  having  falsified  the  elections, 
arbinwily  changed  the  institutions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  excited  civil  war.  After 
two  days'  discussion,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted :  on  the  SOth,  the  impeachment 
was  sent  up  to  the  peers.  The  accused 
were  then  examined  before  a  commission 
appointed  by  tiie  peera  jR>r  this  purpose, 
and  the  15th  of  December  was  finally 
fixed  upon  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
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Meanwhile,  a  motion  had  been 
made  and  cairied,  in  the  chamber  of  dep- 
utiea,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying 
him  to  cause  a  ImU  (proj^  de  An)  abolish- 
ing capital  punishments  to  be  presented 
for  their  consideiatioii.  The  kin^ ,  in  his 
answer,  promised  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  inflicting  capital  punishments  for  politi- 
cal ounces.  The  people,  who  demand- 
ed Tengeance  on  their  late  oppreasors, 
conridered  this  in  the  hgfat  of  a  conspira- 
cy between  the  executiTe  and  legislatire, 
to  screen  them  from  theur  Ale ;  and,  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  mobs  aa- 
aemUed  before  the  Palais  Royal,  uttering 
threats  against  the  covemment  The  na- 
tional guard  and  the  tioops  of  the  line 
were  both  put  in  requisition  to  preserve 
tianquiUitv ;  and  the  ministers  foh  them- 
aelTes  obbged  to  abandon  the  intended 
bill.  On  occasion  of  the  disturbances, 
Odillon-Barrot,  prefect  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  had  issued  a  proclamatiMi 
exhorting  the  people  to  presenre  order,  in 
which  he  designated  the  propoaition  of 
the  minislen  as  unseasonable.  The  con- 
serratists  in  the  ministry  resented  the  use 
of  such  lawuage  by  a  subordinate  officer, 
and  demanded  his  dismission.  But  the 
king,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  would 
not  consent  to  this  ste|^;  and  baron  Louia, 
the  duke  de  Broirlie,  count  Mol^  and 
Guizot,  immediately  quitted  their  officea 
The  new  ministiy  was  now  composed  of 
the  nuntoemaU  party:  Dupont  retained 
the  seals,  S^baatiani  the  navy  department, 
and  Gerard  the  war  department,  while 
Laffitte  succeeded  to  the  post  of  president 
of  the  council  and  minister  or  finance, 
marshal  M aison  to  that  of  minister  for 
foreign  affiiim,  Montalivet  to  the  ministry 
of  i£e  interior,  and  Merilhou  to  that  of 
public  instraction.  In  a  few  davs,  how- 
ever, seneral  Gerard  retired,  ana  was  re- 
placed by  marshal  Soult ;  marshal  Maison 
was  succeeded  by  S4bastiani;  and  the 
marine  was  g^ven  to  count  d*Argout 
The  trial  of  the  minisierB  finally  came  on 
Dec.  15,  and  lasted  to  the  ^Ist,  the  court 
sitting  every  da^  firom  ten  o'clock  till 
four.  M.  Persil,  the  attomejr-general, 
B^renger,  reporter  of  the  committee  who 
had  prepared  the  bUl,  and  Madiez  de 
Monnau,  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  deputies  to  conduct  the  impeach- 
ment The  15th,  16th  and  17tb  were 
occupied  in  the  opening  of  the  charge  by 
JB^renger,  and  the  exaininatbn  of  wit- 
nesses. The  evidence  of  the  first  charge, 
that  of  bavinc  interfered  with  the  elec- 
tioDs,  consisted  of  the  circulars  of  the  ex- 


minislers,  requiring  ihe  public  funetiona- 
riea  to  vole  for  ministerial  candidates,  and 
of  other  written  inatrumenta,  promising 
plaoea  in  return  for  votes.  The  charge 
of  havinc  arbitrarily  changed  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  resteaon  the  memo- 
rial to  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  them- 
selves, the  ilTeffal  and  unconstitutional 
nature  of  which  was  undeniable.  The 
use  of  militsry  power  to  enforce  them 
was  equally  a  cnme ;  and  the  charge  of 
having  excited  civil  war,  and  armed  the 
citizena  against  each  other,  was  made  out 
by  evidence,  showing  that  they  had  di- 
rected and  approved  of  the  employment 
of  the  troops  in  Paris  during  the  three 
days.  The  18th,  19th  and  2001  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  speeches  of  the  attoniey- 
general  on  the  unport  of  the  evidcuDoe, 
and  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and 
by  the  reply  of  M.  Mon^au  for  the  im- 
peachment The  counsel  for  the  aocuaed 
were  M.  Martignac  for  prince  Polignac, 
Sauaet  for  Chantelauze,  Hennequin  f&r 
Peyronnet,  and  Cr6mieux  for  Guemon  de 
Rainville.  Marti^ac  contended,  firs^ 
that,  as  the  prowion  of  the  charter, 
which  rendered  the  ministers  responsible, 
also  declared  the  person  of  the  kmg  invi- 
olable, and  the  nation  had,  by  the  acts  of 
July,  chosen  to  render  the  king  personally 
responsible,  and  driven  three  generations 
at  once  fix>m  the  throne, — that  article  of 
the  charter  was  virtually  annulled ;  sec- 
ondljT,  that  the  chamber  of  peers  did  not 
constitute  the  court  prescnbed  by  the 
charter,  as  two  fifths  of  its  members  bad 
been  ejected  by  the  accusers  themselves ; 
and,  thirdly,  tliat  there  was  no  law  which 
applied  to  the  case,  the  charter  having 
onW  provided  that  laws  should  be  passed 
demiing  what  should  be  esteemed  trea- 
son, which  laws  had  never  been  enacted, 
and  the  articles  of  the  penal  code,  which 
described  certain  ofiTences,  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  those  with  which  the  prisoners 
were  charged,  not  designating  them  as 
treasonable.  The  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment asserted,  in  reply,  that  the 
ministers  had  rendered  themselves  re- 

rflible  by  sifpiing  the  ordinances,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  roval  family  was 
only  one  consequence  of  their  crime, 
fit>m  the  punishment  of  which  the  accom- 
plices couki  not  expect  to  escape,  on  the 
Slea  that  the  principals  had  been  con- 
emned.  On  the  Slst,  the  court  found 
the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason,  under  the 
fifty-sixth  article  of  the  charter,  by  hav- 
ing countersigned  the  ordinances  of  July 
25,  attempted  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  them  by  arms,  and  advised  the  king  to 
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declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  aiejro,  to  subdue 
the  kgitimate  resistaiice  of  the  people. 
The  judgment  then  declared  tha^  as  no 
law  had  determined  the  punishment  of 
treason,  it  belonged  to  the  court  to  supply 
the  deficiency;  and  condenuied  pnnce 
Polignac  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  to 
civil  death ;  ana  Pmonnet,  Chantelauze, 
and  Guemon  de  Kanville,  to  imprison- 
ment for  lifo,  with  the  loss  of  their  titles, 
rank  and  orders.— See  Proe^  de$  der- 
fiurt  Afimifref  de  Cftmiw  X(2  Tols.,  Paris, 
1890)^— While  the  trial  was  going  on,  the 
Luxembourff  was  surroundeid  by  a  clam- 
orous mob,  demanding  the  death  of  the 
prisoners,  and  threatening  vengeance  in 
case  the  sentence  was  not  satisfactory. 
As  the  trial  proceeded,  and  it  began  to  be 
suspected  that  a  capital  sentence  would 
not  be  pronounced,  the  violence  of  the 
multitude  mcreased,  and  every  thingseem- 
ed  to  menace  a  new  insurrection.  The 
troops  and  national  guards  were  kept  un- 
der arms  by  night,  and  bivouacked  in 
the  public  places.  The  whole  personal 
influence  of  the  king  and  of  ikfayette 
was  also  employed  to  soothe  the  popu- 
lace :  still  the  number  and  clamor  of  the 
mob  became  so  alanning  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  remove  the  prisoners  secretly 
to  Vincennes  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. This  being  accomplished  on 
the  21st,  the  populace  received  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  sentence,  on  the  next 
day,  without  committing  any  actual  vio- 
lence, as  they  had  no  direct  object  of  at- 
tack. These  disturbances  were  no  soon- 
er oyer,  than  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  elective  finnchise  became  a  subject 
of  division  between  the  chambers  and 
the  ministiy,  and  also  divided  the  ministiy 
itself  The  consequence  was  the  retire- 
ment of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Dupont 
de  I'Eure,  who  was  in  favor  of  more  ex- 
tensive cluuaffes  than  his  colleagues  in  the 
ministry;  (Xlillon-Barrot  also  resigned 
the  prefectship  of  the  Seine.  The  cham- 
bers were,  likewise,  employed,  at  this 
time,  in  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  national  guard,  and  were  disposed  to 
abolish  the  office  of  commander-m-chief 
of  that  body,  which  had  been  created  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  bestowed  on  La&y- 
ette.  The  influence  of  that  illustrious 
patriot  had  been  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  BUCoesBful  conclusion  of  the  trials,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  riots  of  December, 
— ^results  which  his  authority  had  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  bring  about,-^and  the 
eonaervatists  now  became  desirous  to  get 
rid  of  those  very  men  who  had  directed 
the  aionn  of  the  revolution,  and  calmed 


its  fury.  Lafkyette,  therefbra,  peroeiviof 
the  counter-revolutionary  tendency  or 
the  government,  resiffned  his  post  on  the 
34th  December ;  and  count  Lobau  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  national 
guards  of  Paris,  that  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  cuards  of  the  king- 
dom beinc  thus  abolished.  Thus  the 
party  of  me  movement,  composed  of 
many  able  and  hi^ly  popular  men,  was 
thrown  into  opposition  to  me  government, 
while  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which,  as 
we  have  before  said,  had  be«n  elected 
before  the  revolution,  was  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  nunistrv  with  jeaJoosy,  as 
partaking  too  much  of  the  revolutionary 
leaven.  This,  then,  was  the  state  of 
France  at  the  close  of  the  vear  m  which 
the  act  ofthe  revolution  had  occuned.  A 
new  kmg,  who  was  understood  to  have 
no  great  regard  ibr  the  ^men  of  Juhr,'^ 
and  who  was  willing  to  end  the  revolu- 
tion with  the  change  of  dynasty  which 
seated  himself  on  the  throne,  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  two  chambers,  without  any 
appeal  to  the  national  voice.  Those 
cnambers  consisted  of  the  peers,  men  in 
general  attached  to  the  old  rMnc,  and 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  aim  of  the 
deputies,  composed  of  a  minority  of  men 
who  had  been  inclined  to  oppose  the  ar- 
bitrary policy  of  the  late  government  as 
inexpedient  and  unsafe,  and  had  so  far 
yielded  to  the  popular  call  as  to  sanctioa 
the  chance  of^  dynasty,  buthadnowiah 
to  make  nirther  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  government  The  courts  of 
law  were  composed  almost  entirdy  of 
fiiends  of  the  old  order  of  thincs,  many 
of  whom  had  shown  themselves  the 
readjT  instnunenti  of  an  arbitrBr^  admin- 
istration in  prosecuting  the  fhends  of 
freedom;  Tne  body  of  the  nation  had, 
of  its  own  accord,  formed  itself  into  na- 
tional guards,  which  chose  their  own  offi- 
cers ;  but  it  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  any  political  ri^^ts,  and  it 
now  looked  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
le^  of  firemen.  It  demanded  the  abo- 
liuon  of  the  hereditary  peerace,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  fi»n(£ise,  and  a 
new  organization  of  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration, in  which  the  nation  shoukl 
be  permitted  to  take  part  In  regard  to 
foreign  affiiirB,the  patriots,  or  the  move- 
ment party,  were  urgent  for  a  favorable 
answer  to  the  overtures  of  the  Belgians. 
They  complained  of  the  refusal  to  accept 
the  crown,  which  had  been  offisred  to  the 
duke  of  Nemours,  and  they  oomE^ained 
equally  of  the  interfkence  of  the  French 
'- —  in  preventing  the  election  oi  the 
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dake  of  Leuchleobm.    (See  Bdgkmif  in 
this  Appendix.)     «  When  called  upon," 
said  Lcd&yette,  **  to  eirokin  my  notions  of 
non-intervention,  I  aeclared  that,  when- 
ever the  right  of  sovereignty  was  claimed 
by  the  people,  every  intervention  in  the 
anain  or  that  people  should  be  consider- 
ed as  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
As  to  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France, 
I  would    not  have   stopped  to  inqiure 
whether  it  would  be  displeasing  to  this  or 
that  power;   I  would  onW  have  asked 
whether  it  was  the  will  ot  a  mdori^  of 
the  Belgians  to  effect,  and  the  will  of  the 
representatives  of  the  French  nation  to 
accede  to,  the  union."    In  the  begmning 
of  the  year  1831,  the  public  mind  contin- 
ued to  be  agitated  by  conspiracies  and 
rumors  of  conspiracies  of  the  CarUeta,  or 
paitisans  of  the  exiled  family.    On  the 
15th  of  February,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  duke  de  Berri ;  and  a  print 
of  the  younff  duke  of  Bordeaux,  his  son, 
was  crowned  with  flowers.    This  foolish 
or  criminal  act  rendered  Paris  the  scene 
of  new  riots.    A  mob  collected  and  en- 
tered the  church,  tearinff  down  the  crossee 
•^  and  Jkwn-de-lyij  or  jemolems  of  Carliam. 
They  then  sacRed  the  archiepiscopal  pal- 
ace, and  proceeded  to  commu  similar  acts 
of  violence;  and  the  government  were 
oUiffed  to  calm  the  excitement  by  caus- 
ing me  JUwr9^4ySy  and  other  obnoxious 
emblems,  to  be  removed  firom  all  public 
buildings.    Another  consequence  of  this 
aflair  was  the  bringing  in  a  bill  for  fhe 
perpetual  exile  of  the  banished  royal  fam- 
ily from  France,  which  passed  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  by  a  majority  of  333  to 
133;  and  the  peers  by  a  minority  of  39. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  the  Laffitte  minis- 
trv,  which  had  enjoyed  neither  the  favor 
of  Hie  king,  of  the  conservatistB,norof  the 
movement  party,  resigned  theu-portfi>lioa, 
and  were  succeeded  by  men  of  the  for- 
mer party,  Casimir  P^rier,  president  of 
the  council,  taking  the  office  of  minister 
of  the  interior,  baron  Louis  succeeding 
Laffitte  in  the  department  of  finance,  and 
admiral  Rigny,  d'Argout  in  that  of  the 
marine.    Sebastian!  and  Soult  retained 
respectively  the  foreign  and  war  depart- 
ments, and  Montalivet  exchan^  that  of 
the  interior  for  that  of  public  instruction. 
The  new  ministry  was  much  more  firm 
and  energetic  than  the  former  one,  and 
declared  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
determined  to  govern,  to  be,  to  put  down 
all  irregular  power  at  home,  and  to  re- 
gain from  all  armed  intervention  abroad. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  ihe  new  min- 


istry  was  the  introduction  of  a  faUI,  in  the 
nature  of  a  riot  act,  for  the  prevention  of 
thoee  crowds  and  commotions  which  con- 
tinually   disturbed    Paris.      It   enacted 
that  all  persons  forming  an  assemblage 
in  any  public  place  should  be  bound  to 
disperse  when  required  to  do  so  by  the 
prefect  of  police ;   and  that,  afler   the 
summons  had  been  repeated  three  times 
in  vain,  force  might  be  used.    This  law 
served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  rigorously  executed  in 
April,  when  the  pubtic  peace  was  disturb- 
ed by  some  riotous  assemblages  of  the 
populace,  which  seemed  to  have  no  defi- 
nite olject  or  assignable  cause.    A  new 
electoral  law  had  been  already  brought  be- 
fore the  chambers  by  the  former  mmistry. 
By  the  old  law,  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector  were,  that  he  should  pay  300 
fnntA  of  direct  taxes,  and  be,  at  least, 
thirty  years  of  age :  these  qualifications 
excluded  the  great  body  of  Frenchmen 
firom  the  elective  firanchise,   which,  in 
fiict,  belonged  to  a  small  body  of  not  more 
than  60,0(%  men  out  of  a  population  of 
d3,000,00a  The/irmetof  the  nunisterswas 
to  double  the  number  of  electors  in  each 
college  (see  Ekcliima\  taking  the  whole 
number  firom  those  who  paid  the  bluest 
tax  in  each  department     After  consider- 
able discussion,  the  chamber  of  dq[Nitie8^ 
however,  fixed  the  qualificationfl  of  elect- 
ors at  300  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  twen- 
ty-five vears  of  age,  with  a  provision  that 
when  the  number  of  electors  was  smaller 
than  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhab- 
itants, the  next  highest  taxed  should  be 
included  in  the  electoral  list  to  make  up 
the  proportionate  number.    This  change 
earned  the  number  of  electors  to  about 
315,000.      The    departmental   colleges, 
composed  of  the  fiiurth  part  of  the  elect- 
ors who  paid  the  highest  taxee^  and  who 
had  a  double  vote,  were  also  abolished, 
and  the  qualification   for  being  elected 
was  reduced  finom  the  payment  of  1000 
to  500  francs  of  direct  taxes.    It  now  re- 
mained to  fix  the  budget  for  the  year.  ha£- 
fitte  had  opened  his  budget,  but  the  supplies 
had  not  been  voted  at  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation.  The  extraordinary  services  of  the 
year  alone  amounted  to  nearly  330,000,000 
fir.,  and  he  had  proposed  toraise300,000,000 
by  sales  of  the  national  forests.  M.  P^ier 
proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of  130,000,000 
mines  in  reiitw  at  five  percent    Tltene- 
ceesaiy  votes  having  been  passed,  the 
king  prorogued  the  chambers  on  the  30ch 
of  April ;  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  was 
afterwards  dissolved  by  an  onlmanoe  of 
the  d4th  of  May.    Notwkfastanding  cIm 
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poptilarity  of  the  king,  discootents   and 
polxticHJ  divisions  continued  in  full  force 
tiiroiigbout  his  dominions.      It  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment,   with  M.  Casiuiir  P6rier  at  their 
head,  felt  increased  strength.    According- 
ly,   M.  Anthony  Tbovvret,  editor  of  the 
Revolution  newspaper,  was    prosecuted, 
oiict    sentenced  by  the  court  of  assizes  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
5COO  francs,  for  an  aiticle  published  by 
him,  calculated  to  bring  the  king's  gov- 
ernment into  hatred  and  contempt ;  and, 
on  an  attempt  being  made  to  consecrate 
the   column  in  the  place  Vendome  as  an 
altar  to  the  name  of  Napoleon,  on  which 
occasion  the  public  strewed  the  rails,  the 
column  itself,  and  the  area  between,  with 
dedicated  books,  prints,  writings,  votive 
^rlands,  crowns,  wreaths,  &c.,  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  with  the  national  guards, 
repaired  speedily  to  the  spot,  turned  out 
the  worshippers,  and  actually  swept  the 
vrhole  of  the  offerings  from  before  the 
popular  idol,  without  resistance.     About 
the  same  period,  a  medal  was  decreed  to 
be  struck  for  the  decoration  of  those  who 
principally  distinguished  themselves  dur- 
ing the  "days  of  July."    This  decree, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  execution 
^vithout  jealousy  and  contention.    The 
ministry  designated    the    ornament    as 
donrU  par  le  roi  (given  by  the  king),  and 
required  an  oath  to  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  charter.    The  individuals  for  whose 
honor  the  decoration  was  designed,  ob- 

i'ected  to  the  reception  of  that  from  the 
Ling  which  they  had  earned  from  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  consequence  is  stated  to 
have  been  that,  out  of  1528  persons,  to 
whom  the  medal  was  assigned,  upwards 
of  1000  refused  to  accept  it  on  the  terms 
proposed.  In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy, 
the  king  of  the  French,  with  that  pruden- 
tial foresight  and  conciliatory  disposition 
which  have  characterized  most  of  his 
movements,  determined  on  a  tour  through 
the  provinces  of  his  dominions,  one  of 
his  objects  having  doubtless  been  to  at- 
tach to  his  person,  by  so  popular  a  course, 
a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  join  the 
disaffected.  During  this  progress,  his 
majesty  was  received  every  where  with 
great  enthusiasm.  At  St  Germain,  Poissy, 
Nantes,  Dieppe  and  other  places,  he  re- 
viewed diwrent  bodies  of  the  national 
guards,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  pop- 
ulace, who,  from  St.  Cloud  to  the  limits 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise, 
formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  high 
road,  vvith  banners,  tri-colored  flags  and 
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branches  of  trees.    Yet,  notwithstandinff 
these  loyal  demonstrations,  France  stiil 
contained  all  the  elements  of  political  ex* 
citement ;  and  to  cope  with  the  agitation 
arising  from  the  connicting  elements,  was 
no  easy  task  to  a  newly-established  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  by  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  national  ffuard,  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  bad  nitherto  been  successful 
in  repressing  the  numerous  tumults  with 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  con- 
tend,   hi  the  early  part  of  June,  Fraifce 
declared  war  against  Portugal,  with  the 
folio winff  claims :  ^  Liberty  tp  Bonhbrome, 
with  20,000  francs  of  indemnity,  and  the 
dismissal  of  his  judges;   the  recall  of 
Claude  Souvinet  from  banishment;   an 
indemnity  of  6000  francs  to  each  of  the 
Gambergs  and  Vallons  detained  at  Opor- 
to, and  10,000  francs  to  Dubois ;  adher- 
ence to  the  French  form  of  arrest ;  pro- 
hibition of  the  insertion  of  articles  in  the 
journals  against  France  or  its  government, 
and  of  political  discourses  against  the 
French  by  ecclesiastics ;  and,  lastly,  an 
apology  to  the  French  consul,  for  offen- 
sive expressions  injurious  to  his  char- 
acter."     This  expedition,  however,  for 
which  considerable  preparation  was  made, 
ended  in  the  capture  of  eight  Portuguese 
ships  of  war,  which  caused  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  which  had 
been  complained  of.    On  the  14th  and 
15th  of  June,  a  commotion  of  rather  a 
serious  character  arose  in  Paris,  which 
was  not  subdued  without  the  interference 
of  the  military.    Its  ori^  was  absolutely 
inagni/icant,  having  arisen  from  the  un- 
feeling attack  of  a  watchmaker  on  a  young 
ballad-singer,  who  was  chanting  *^  Napo- 
leon in  the  Hundred  Days."    This  assault 
on  the  minstrel  was  instantly  resented  by 
the  mob  by  a  fierce  attack  on  the  premises 
of  the  watchmaker,  and  by  aery  of  "Down 
with  the  Carlists."    Ti-ifling  as  was  the 
cause  of  offence,  the  tumult  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  several  corps  of 
municipal  and  national  guards  were  serv- 
ed with  ball-cartridge,  and  remained  un- 
der arms  all  night,  in  the  apprehension 
that  the  rioting  would  be  renewed  in  the 
evening,  wliicn,  however,  happily,  was 
not  the  case.    At  Beauclaire,  also,  ui  the 
south  of  France,  there  was  some  serious 
rioting  about  the  same  period.    The  peo- 
ple there,  on  the  day  ofthef^te,raiseathe 
tree  of  liberty ;  and,  the  mayor  having 
called  out  the  troops  to  pull  down  the 
tree  and  disperse  the  multitude,  the  sol- 
diers joined  the  patriots ;  and  a  body  of 
Carlists,  who  came  from  the  country  to 
pull  down  the  tree,  were  attacked  by  the 
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,  BOOM  killed,  some  woanded, 

andotlien  taken  priaoDera  aad  ill  ueed 
Lyons  wm  also  Tinted  by  aome  diaturb* 
aaceai  and  the  Chouana  agitated  the  weat 
of  France;  but,  by  the  vigoroua  meaa- 
nne  of  govenmient,  all  theee  tumuha  were 
speedily  repreaaed.  A  reform  of  the 
cnaniber  of  peers  now  became  the  prin* 
oipal  ciy  in  France ;  in  other  worda,  the 
abrogation  of  hereditaiy  peerage,  and  the 
sppomtment  of  a  aenate,  the  membera  of 
which  ahould  poaaeaa,  from  their  peraon- 
al  charactere,  a  aolid  claim  to  public  con- 
fidence. The  Tcnerable  and  popular  La- 
fiiyette  published  a  long  tectum  address, 
in  which  he  strongly  adfocaied  the  expe- 
diency of  a  peerage  ibr  life  only ;  and  ao 
unpalatable  had  hereditaiy  power  been 
in  France  aince  the  revolution  of  1789, 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  make 
thia  conceaaion  to  the  public  will.  Mean- 
time other  subjects  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  French— the  settlement  of  Bel- 
gium, the  deliverance  of  Poland,  and  the 
emancipation  of  Italy  and  the  Peuinrala; 
and  the  meeting  of  the  chambera  was  look- 
ed forward  to  with  intense  intereat  The 
electiooa  had  taken  place  in  the  beginning 
of  July;  and,  ahhough  great  efforts  had 
been  made  by  the  movement  party,  they 
nve  a  decided  majoriQr  in  favorof  the  min- 
Mtry.  Ofthe  thirteen  deputiea  returned  for 
Paris,  the  ministerial  party  carried  eight 
Pledges,  however,  were  very  generally  de- 
manded, and  as  generally  given,  to  abpl- 
iah  the  hereditaiy  peerage;  but,  except 
upon  this  point,  the  movement  party  did 
not  seem  to  have  gained  any  accession  of 
strength  by  the  creadon  of  the  new  con- 
stimency.  It  should,  however,  be  remark- 
ed that  this  constituencv  was,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  extremdy  small,  and  that 
the  whole  administration,  down  lo  the 
minutest  ramifications,  being  lodged  sole- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  government,  its  in- 
nuence  is  much  greater  than  persons  ac- 
customed only  to  our  administrative  ma- 
chinenr  would  be  apt  to  auppose.  On  the 
33d  of  July,  the  king  opened  the  cham- 
bera with  a  speech  which  produced  a  veiy 
powerful  eflecL  Advertmg  to  the  inter- 
nal state  and  interests  of  the  country,  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  punish  equally 
the  machinations  of  Carlist  conspiratora 
and  of  republican  alarmiais.  He  stated 
diat  the  Austrians,  on  the  demand  of 
France,  had  evacuated  the  papal  atatea ; 
that  die  Belgic  fortresses  on  the  side  of 
France  were  to  be  demolished ;  and  that 
the  Portuguese  fleet  had  been  captured. 
On  die  mhj  28ch  and  39di  of  July,  Uie 
celebration  of  the  three  memiMable  daya 


of  the  pravioua  year's  revolution  took 
place,  and  waa  attended  with  great  splen- 
dor and  popular  euthuaasm.  The  fint 
day  was  devoted  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  brazen  talilets  in  the  Pantheon,  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  in  the  cauae  of  liberty— a  very  splen- 
did and  imposing  ceremony.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  Paris  became  one  great  fair, 
when  the  population  gave  themselves 
wholly  up  to  joy  and  merriment.  On  the 
29th,  there  was  a  review,  which  waa  a 
mnd  spectacle.  The  king  and  royal 
nmily  were  every  where  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasoL  There  were 
above  100,000  men  under  arma;  and  the 
cordiality  which  pervaded  the  ranks  ap- 
peared almost  to  confound  the  rules  of 
military  discipline.  The  election  of  the 
direoiix  (that  is,  of  the  president  and  secre- 
taries or  the  standing  committees  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies)  showed  the  strength 
of  the  ministerial  party.  Out  of  eighteen, 
the  opposition  carried  only  six.  But 
the  great  trial  of  strength  was  to  take 
place  in  the  choice  of  thepresident  of  the 
chamber.  The  friends  of  M.  Laffitte  had 
determined  to  elect  him  president :  the 
ministBriai  candidate  was  Girod  de  TAin ; 
and  the  prime  minister  had  declared  that 
if  the  f(HTner  was  chosen  he  should  im- 
mediately retire.  Laffitte,  though  by  no 
means  with  the  movement  party,  was  sup- 
ported by  them  as  an  opposition  candi- 
date, as  well  as  by  a  laige  body  of  his 
friends.  The  struggle,  which  was  severe, 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  ministerial, 
by  a  plurality  of  onlv  three  votes  above 
the  oppontion  candidate.  In  consequence 
of  the  smallnesB  of  the  ministerial  minori- 
ty, M.  Casimir  P^rier  resigned,  and  the 
ministiy  was  dissolved ;  but,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  fielcium  by  the  Dutch  being  com- 
municated by  king  Leopold,  and  a  resolu- 
tion formed  to  send  50,000  French  troops 
to  repel  it,  they  consented  to  retain  office 
for  some  time  longer.  The  effect  of  the 
assistance  thus  am>rded  to  Belgium,  will 
be  found  noticed  in  our  article  Belmua, 
given  in  this  Appendix.  Riots,  in  Paris 
and  other  parts  of  France,  for  the  most 
insignificant  causes,  and  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  con- 
tinued subiects  of  apprehension  and  agi- 
tation until  the  midale  of  September.  On 
the  16th  of  that  month,  the  fell  of  Warsaw 
to  the  Russians  was  officially  announced 
by  ministera  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
lliis  intelligence  became  at  once  the  topic 
of  conversation  and  indignant  declama- 
tion in  eveiy  circle;  and,  on  Friday, 
die  Vfthj  ««War  against  Ruana!"   and 
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**LoDg  live  the  brave  Poles!''  were  the 
shouts  of  most  formidable  rioters  in  the 
Palais  Royal  and  boulevards,  who  attack- 
ed the  hotel  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
afiairsy  and  committed  many  other  out- 
rages. On  the  following  day,  the  minis- 
ters P^rier  and  S^bastiani  were  burned  in 
effigy ;  and  the  vast  multitude  which  had 
congre^ted  could  only  be  controlled  by 
the  military.  The  riots  continued  through- 
out the  whole  of  Sundaj,  and,  on  Mon- 
day, were  prosecuted  with  renewed  vio- 
lence, and  the  meet  dangerous  cries  and 
vociferations,  as,  "  Down  with  the  king  P 
**  Turn  out  the  rainisteis!"  &c  The  ap- 
prehension of  twenty  of  the  ringleaders, 
who,  assembled  is  the  retired  apartment  of 
a  secluded  dwellings  were  taken  in  the  act 
of  arranging  plans  for  further  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  loyalty  of  the  national 
Siard  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  fioistrated 
e  designs  of  the  disaffected ;  and  the  ex- 
planations of  the  war  minister:  Sebastian], 
contributed  materially  to  satis^  the  minds 
of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  ^  Every  pacific  exertion,''  he  said, 
''  had  been  made  to  assist  Poland  against 
Russia.  Poland  had  3»000,000  men.  It  vras 
true ;  but  it  had  neither  ports,  mountuns, 
nor  means  of  defence.  Overtures,  never- 
theless, had  been  made  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  Russia  had  been  made  to  feel  that  the 
fiite  of  Poland  was  a  question  of  interest 
to  Europe.  It  had  been  promised  by  the 
cabinet  of  Petersburg,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  should  be  preserved ;  and  in 
this  all  the  great  poweis  of  Europe  con- 
curred." On  the  10th  of  October,  the 
annihilation  of  the  hereditary  quality  of 
the  French  peerage  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  maiori^,  the  numbers  hav- 
inj^  been  dS24  to  86.  With  the  exceotion 
or  discontents  in  the  provinces,  ana  the 
discussions  arising  from  the  measures 
taken  by  government  against  the  efforts 
of  a  few  of  the  refractory  editors  of  pub- 
lic journals,  affairs  now,  for  some  time, 
bore  an  aspect  of  comparative  tranquillity. 
Such,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  was 
the  internal  state  of  France ;  and  its  proba- 
bility of  peace  with  other  nations  wna 
equally  flattering.  The  MoniUur  of  the 
33d  November  contained  a  list  of  newly- 
created  non-hereditai^  peers,  comprisinff 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  old  Buonapartean  army ;  namely,  gen- 
erals Pajol,  Drouot,  Drouet,  Bonnet,  Ga- 
zan,  Flahaut,  Rxcelmans,  Lagrange,  Dau- 
thouard,  Rogniat,  Caflarelli,  &c.;  two  ad- 
mirals, Jacob  and  Emerian ;  Maret  (due 
de  BassancA  count  Philippe  de  S6gur  (the 
historian  of  the  Russian  campaign),  Alex- 


ander de  la  Rochefoucauld,  &C. ;  also 
several  scientific  and  literary  characters^ 
as  the  baron  Cuvier,  Caasini  and  Gilbert 
des  Voisins;  with  a  few  of  the  M  no-, 
blesae  of  France,  viz.  the  prince  de  Beau- 
vieu,  comte  de  Turenne,  marquis  de  Btze- 
mont,  and  others.  The  object  of  the  king 
and  ministers,  in  these  selections,  appears 
to  have  been  to  conciliate  all  except  the 
republican  party.  This  creation  had  been 
rendered  necessary  from  its  having  been 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  a  maiori^  of 
the  peers  was  not  only  ajpamst  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  pnnciple,  but  had 
determined  to  maintain  their  opinions  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise 
m>m  such  an  opposition  to  the  popular 
will  The  bill  was  carried  through  that 
chamber  (Dec.  27)  bv  a  majority  ofthirty- 
six,  exactly  the  number  of  new  peers  tmit 
had  been  created.  A  bill  also  passed  the 
two  chambers^  banishing  from  France  for 
ever  all  the  members  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  and  their  descendant& 
Although  disapproved  of  by  the  ministers, 
it  was  earned  by  a  laree  majority,  with 
an  amendment,  by  which  the  penalty  of 
death,  attached  by  the  bill  to  a  violation  of 
the  prohibition  acainst  entering  the  king- 
dom, was  omitted.  The  same  bill,  by  its 
second  section,  denounced  the  same  sen- 
tence of  oerpetual  exclusion  against  the 
family  or  Napoleon.  The  crowds  that 
produced  the  repeated  riots  which  so  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  peace  of  Paris  dur- 
ing this  year,  were  principally  furnished 
from  the  multitudes  of  unemployed  men, 
whom  the  unsteadiness  of  all  relations, 
consequent  on  the  revolution,  bad  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  support.  Credit, 
trade  and  manuftctures  luui  all  equally 
suffered.  Tliese  riots,  ag^ain,  by  increas- 
ing the  feeling  of  insecurity,  augmented 
the  mischief.  In  the  course  of  the  autunm, 
the  chambers  had  voted  18,000,000  firancs 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  manufiic- 
turers,  and  in  providing  employment  for 
the  people.  In  asking  this  grant,  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  stated  that  the  existing 
distress  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  riots  so  finequent  in  the  capital ;  but  it 
existed  likewise  in  the  provinces,  and,  at 
Lyons,  led  to  disturbances  much  more 
serious  than  those  which  had  molested 
Paris.  A  suburb  of  that  city,  called  the 
Croix  Riusty  is  inhabited  principally  by 
weavers,  as  are  also  the  suburbs  of  Vaize, 
La  Ouilloti^re,  and  Les  Bretteaux,  the 
whole  population  of  these  suburbs  being 
about  36,000.  The  weavers,  it  appears, 
had  been  discontented  ever  since  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  which  had  so  materially 
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depressed  their  trade  that  it  was  bftrely 
possible  to  subsist  on  their  wages.  Some 
time  prerious,  they  had  resok^  on  a  tariff 
or  price-list,  which,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  their  trade,  the  mas- 
ters wen?  compelled  to  reject.  On  tlie 
21st  of  November,  the  workmen  sirauha- 
neously  struck  for  wa^ires,  and  the  tumult 
Immediately  commenced,  the  mob  of  the 
town,  men,  women  and  children,  joiniiij? 
with  the  iiw'irg*»ni  weavers,  many  of  them 
being  anne<l.  The  national  guard  were 
speedily  called  out ;  but  their  conduct  on 
the  occasion  apjiears  to  have  been  equiv- 
ocal, and  their  interference  fruiilej»s.  The 
prefect  of  the  police  and  commandant  of 
the  garrison,  general  Ordonneau,  e!ideav- 
ored  in  vain  to  pacify  the  rioters,  the  num- 
ber of  whom,  well  supplied  with  arms, 
became  hourly  more  formidable.  The 
mob,  at  length^  after  having  lieen  6red  on 
by  the  national  guard,  and  some  of  them 
sabred  by  the  cavalry  in  repeated  charges, 
became  desjieraie,  and  attacked  and  dis- 
armed several  bodies  of  the  military*,  and 
took  two  cannons ;  for  which,  and  their 
muskets,  they  cast  balls  during  the  night, 
at  the  same  time  barricading  the  streetij  of 
their  quarter.  On  the  following  day,  they 
attacked  and  beat  the  troops  and  national 
guard  in  every  Quarter.  Immense  multi- 
tudes from  the  faubourgs  and  the  heights 
of  La  Croix  Russe,  marched  on  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  carrying  the  pnncipal  posts 
and  bridges  by  the  way,  and  driving  back 
the  troops.  The  workmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  town  cooperated  in  this  movement, 
by  unpaving  the  streets,  raising  barrica- 
does,  and  firing  on  the  military*  from  the 
windows.  They  also  burned  the  buildings 
of  the  octroi  (tax-houses),  and  several 
dwelling-houses,  from  the  windows  of 
which  they  had  observed  the  firing  of 
their  opponents  to  proceed.  Nothing  ^^-^as 
carried  away,  but  ail  was  burned  or  brok- 
en on  the  spot,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  it  was  not  plunder  which  was  sought. 
These  troubles  at  Lyons  were  announced 
at  Paris  by  the  Moniteur  of  the  2dd  of 
November,  in  the  shape  of  a  private  letter, 
and  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  the 
metropolis.  On  the  25th,  the  same  paper 
published  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  ap- 
pointing the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  mar- 
shal duke  of  Daimatia  (Soult)  to  repair 
instantly  to  Lyons,  and  take  the  necessar>' 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tioiL  The  troops  of  the  line  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  city,  on  the  24th  all  was 
quiet.  The  shops  and  theatres  were 
opened,  and  the  workmen  and  their  allies 
(among  whom  are  stated  to  have  been 


many  of  the  national  guard)  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  city,  which  wns  kept  then 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Its  authorities  had 
been  deposed  by  an  insurrectioDafT  mob, 
and  its  armed  forre  expt-lltfd  :  yet,  when 
victor}-  liail  thus  been  obtained,  the  in- 
surg*^nts  of  Lyons  instantly  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  recall  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  authorities  whom  they  had  tempora- 
rily deposed,  denying  all  political  motive, 
and  sim|)ly  demanding  such  reguiations 
as  should  secure  tliem  food.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  extraordinary'  state  of  tf- 
fairs  were,  that  order  l>erame  perftct,  jiod 
bu>iness  and  pleasure  were  at  once  re^ 
sumed,  though  the  city  was  still  virtually 
in  possessioii  of  the  insurgents  and  thenr 
partisans.  On  the  24th,  the  municipal 
council  of  Lyons  voted  the  sum  of  150,000 
francs,  to  provide  fi>r  the  immediate  ne- 
cessities of  the  distressed  workmen,  and 
to  afford  succor  to  the  wounded  and  their 
families.  For  the  same  purposes,  a  pub- 
lic subscription  was  opened,  to  which  the 
contributions  were  considerable.  From 
the  most  authentic  accounts  it  may  he 
collected,  that  the  number  of  killed,  on 
both  sides,  during  tlie  sanguinary  conten- 
tion of  which  Lyons  was  tlie  scene,  was 
between  500  and  <300 ;  of  wounded,  the 
amount  was  much  more  considerable.  On 
the  4th,  the  duke  of  Orieansand  marshal 
Soult,  with  a  formidable  escort  of  national 
guardjB,  troops  of  the  line,  chasseurs  and 
artillery,  entered  the  city  widiout  impedi- 
ment '  The  prince  was  received  by  the 
mayor  of  Lyons,  who  addressed  his  royal 
highness,  and  received  a  gracious  reply. 
The  troops  having  repaired  to  their  quar- 
ters without  interruption,  an  order  of  the 
day  was  issued,  dissolving  the  national 
guard  of  Lyons,  Guilloti^re,  Croix  Russe 
and  Vaize,  with  disgrace,  and  command- 
ing the  instant  surrender  of  their  arms. 
The  colonel  of  the  thirteenth  regiment  of 
the  line  was  publicly  cashiered  for  suffer- 
ing his  soldiers  to  be  disanued,  and  the 
iDen  of  the  regiment  were  severely  re- 
proved. Measures  were  subsequently 
taken  against  a  portion  of  the  press,  stated 
to  have  encouraged  the  insurrection  of 
the  operatives  of  Lyons ;  and,  the  city  be- 
ing placed  under  militar}'  government, 
and  no  apprehension  being  entertained 
that  its  tranquillity  would  be  again  dis- 
turbed, the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  vet- 
eran marshal  returnee!  to  Paris  on  Sun- 
day, the  11th  of  December.  Early 
in  the  year  18^32,  a  convention  was 
finally  concluded  between  the  U.  States 
and  France,  by  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  pay  the  sum  of  25,000,000  of  franca  to 
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tbe  former,  in  six  annual  instalmentB  of 
4,166,666  franca  each,  in  full  for  all  claiina 
of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States  for  unlaw- 
ful seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  or 
destructions  of  their  yessels^  cargoes,  or 
other  property,  by  that  government;  the 
fbnner  engaging  to  pay,  on  its  part,  the 
sum  of  1,500,000  firanca,  in  six  annual  in- 
stalmentB, in  full  of  all  claims  presented 
by   France   on    behalf  of  her  citizens. 
Austrian  troops  having  entered  the  Ro- 
man territoiy  in  January,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  papal  power,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  threatened  by  the 
subjects,  a  French  force  was  sent  to  itaty, 
which  occupied  Ancona,  February  22; 
but  this  movement,  which  bore  a  men- 
acing aspect,  did  not  disturb  tbe  peace  of 
Europe.    In  the  end  of  March,  the  chol- 
era made  its  appearance  in  France,  and, 
early  in  April,  the  prime  minister  was 
attacked  by  iL    His  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  made  no 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration, 
which  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
conducted  on  the  principles  professed  by 
Casimir    Perier   on    the    thirteenth    of 
March,  and  carried  into  practice  by  him 
while  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
govemroent    The  department  of  the  in- 
terior was  given  to  M.  Montalivet;  but 
no  president  of  the  council  was  named. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  M.  Perier  the  praise  of 
vigor  in  maintaining  order,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  conducted  on  more 
nberal  and  popular  principles.    The  in- 
cessant prosecutions  of  tne    press,  the 
Seat  number  of  trials  for  political  of- 
aces,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  a  con- 
servative policy,  in  a  country  in  which  so 
much  was  to  be  done  to  establish  a  ra- 
tional, yet  full  and  fiiir  degree  of  liberty, 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.    The 
close  of  the  sessions  of  the  chambers  was 
hastened  by  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
violence  of  the  disease  in  Paris,  and  they 
were  soon  after  prorosued.    Paris  was, 
soon   after,   again  made   the  scene  of 
bloodshed.    On  occasion  of  the  ftineral 
of  general  Lamarque,  June  5,  the  miKtanr 
havini^  attempted  to  disperse  the  crowd, 
skirmishing  continued  tor  several  davs, 
and  the  city  was  declared  to  be  under 
martial  law.     Tbe  populace  were  not 
overpowered  without    much    slaughter, 
and  several   distinguished  men   of  the 
mawKmeiU  party  were  anested  and  tried 
1^  a  court-miurtial ;  but    the  court  of 
cassation  pronounced   their  trial  to  be 
illegaL— -See,  on  this  and  other  subjects 
relating  to  France  since  the  revolution, 
39» 


Sarrans'  Mimoirts  tw  L^fajfeUe  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1832).— At  this  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
give  any  authentic  information  upon  these 
and  more  recent  transactions.  We  will 
merely  add  here,  that,  after  protracted 
negotiations  with  the  difierent  parties,  the 
king  did  not  reorganize  the  cabinet  until 
the  end  of  October,  when  it  was  thus 
formed : — ^Marehal  Soult,  president  of  the 
council  (in  place  of  P^er)  and  minister 
of  war ;  the  duke  de  Broglie,  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs,  in  place  of  S^bastiani, 
whose  mfirm  health  rendered  his  retire- 
ment necessary ;  Thiera,  minister  of  the 
interior,  in  place  of  Montalivet;  M.  Hu- 
man succeeds  baron  Louis  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  and  Guizot,  Giroct  de 
FAin  in  that  of  public  instruction.  M. 
Barthe,  admiral  de  Rigny,  and  count 
d'Aivout,  retain  respectively  the  seals, 
and  the  portfolios  of  the  marine,  and  of 
public  works. — ^We  have  now  to  give 
some  account  of  the  state  of  French 
affiiin  in  Algiers.  On  receivinx  intelli- 
gence of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  d^as- 
Sfj  the  army  in  Algiera  immediately 
eclared  its  adhesion  to  the  new  order 
of  things ;  and,'  on  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  the  tri-eolored  flag  already 
waved  over  the  Casauba  and  the  forts. 
General  Clausal  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Algiers,  in  the  room  of 
count  Bourmont ;  and  public  opinion 
was  pronounced  in  fiivor  of  the  per- 
manent occupation  and  colonization  of 
the  Algeriiie  territory.  General  Clau- 
sel  was  instructed,  therefore,  to  reduce 
to  obedience  all  the  provinces  dependent 
upon  Algiers,  and  to  promote  commerce 
and  agriculture,  by  encouraging  the  set- 
tlement of  European  emigrants.  A 
model  form  was  auo  instituted  to  teach 
the  inhabitants  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  land  was  sold  to  settlere  for 
two  and  a  half  francs  an  acre.  The 
only  commereial  marts  in  the  territoiy 
were  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona,  and  Bougia  or 
Boujeia:  the  three  last  were  yet  to  be 
occupied.  In  Oran  (with  20,000  inhab- 
itants), which  had  been  restored  to  the 
dey  of  Algiera  by  Spain,  in  1791,  busi- 
ness was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Span- 
iards. Bona,  with  a  population  of  bOOO 
inhabitants,  situated  near  the  ruins  of 
Hippo  Regius,  and  Bougia,  forty  leagues 
east  f^om  Algiers,  belong  to  the 
province  of  Constantino  (with  a  capital 
of  the  same  name,  twenty  days  march 
finom  AJgiere),  which  had  not  yet  been 
reduced.  Upon  this  long  tract  of  countrjr 
vrere  neither  towns  nor  villages:  wad  g 
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was  therefore  Deceasary,  if  an  expedition 
were  sent  out,  that  it  should  carry  all  its 
supplies.  The  inarch  led  by  footpaths 
over  barren  mountains,  through  various 
tribes,  which  had  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence even  under  the  reffency.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Algiers  could 
not  be  made  the  base  of  operations,  whicli 
could  be  fixed  only  at  Bona  or  Store.  The 
beylic  of  Bona  was  therefore  occupied, 
and  general  Clausel  also  made  an  incur- 
sion into  the  southern  province  of  Titteri, 
where  he  passed  the  Atlas,  and  defeated 
the  troops  of  the  bey,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  November,  On  the  twenty-second, 
Mediah,  the  ancient  Lamida,  was  occu- 
pied, and,  on  the  twenty-third,  the  bey 
gave  in  his  submission.  But  the  people 
were  by  no  means  subjected.  The  bey  of 
Titteri  was  sent  to  France,  where  a  pension 
of  12,000  francs  was  settled  upon  him ;  and 
the  bey  of  Oran  was  likewise  deposed,  and 
sent  to  Alexandria.  Still,  however,  the 
war  continued.  Mediah  was  evacuated, 
Oran  abandoned,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
city  of  Algiers  alone  would  be  retained. 
But  Southern  France  particularly  remon- 
strated against  the  abandonment  of  a 
colony  so  imporumt  for  commerce.  Gen- 
eral Clausel  now  organized  a  cor()s  of 
irregular  Arabian  troops  (zuarc*),  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  provinces  of  Con- 
stautine  and  Oran  to  two  Tunisian  princes, 
who  should  be  tributary  to  France.  But 
the  government  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
measures,  and,  in  February,  1831,  de- 
clared the  treaty  which  he  had  made 
with  Tunis,  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect 
(I>ecember  18),  to  be  null,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers.  Gen- 
eral Berthez^ne  was  also  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  although  Clausel 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  governor 
of  the  colony.  The  warlike  operations 
were  continued  during  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer,  and  several  expeditions 
were  made  into  the  interior,  to  chastise 
hostile  tribes  of  Arabs,  Bedouius  and 
Cabyles,  or  Berbers ;  but^  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  troops,  these  \ivild  hordes 
would  desert  their  tillages,  and  disperse, 
and  thmkf  again  collecting,  hang  upon 
their  rear  on  their  return."  In  OctoW, 
Bona  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cabyles ; 
the  colonywas  supported  at  the  expense 
of  1,000,000  francs  a  month,  and,  instead 
of  proving  a  granary  for  Southern  France, 
as  had  been  antici|>ated,  was  obliged  to 
draw  all  its  supplies  from  that  country ; 
and  the  government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  support  the  emigrants  who  had 
settled  there.    In  November,  the  popula- 


tion of  Algiere  had  sunk  to  20,000  souls, 
of  whom  5000  were  Jews.  The  French 
government,  therefore,  at  length,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effect  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  adniinistration  of  the  colony: 
the  military  and  civil  authorities  were 
intrusted  to  distinct  officers.  On  the  first 
of  December,  the  duke  of  Rovigo  (Sava- 
tyj  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the 
military  command,  and  baron  Pichon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion, as  civil  intendant  of  the  colony. 
The  whole  coast,  from  Constantine  to 
Oran,  was  subjected  to  the  government 
of  Algiere;  and  the  fortifications  of  this 
city  itself  were  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
erection  of  seven  new  block-housesL 
Thus  the  determination  of  the  French 
government  to  retain  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  new  colony,  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  will  certainly  l>e  accom- 
plished, unless  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope should  com})el  France  to  recall  her 
troop  and  abandon  the  African  shore. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  1832,  the  number  of 
European  colonists  in  Algiere  was  about 
3000 ;  and  towards  the  close  of  January, 
a  newspaper,  in  French  and  Arabic,  was 
established,  under  the  tide  of  Moititeur 
JUgeritn.  Among  the  numerous  works 
to  which  the  occupation  of  Algiers  has 
given  rise  in  France,  we  mention  Renau- 
dot*8  Tableau  du  Royautne  et  de  la  ViUe 
d'.^ghr  (fifth  edition,  1831);  FemePs 
Camp€[ffne  d'Afriam  tn  1830  (second  edi- 
tion, 18;^J;  Juchereau  de  St.  Denys's 
CanM^attom  statistiques,  higUniqueSj 
miliiaires,  et  polUiques,  sur  la  R^gence 
d'Algkr  (with  a  map,  1831). 
Freestone.  (See  Sandstone,) 
Friuli,  Duke  of.  (See  DurwJ) 
Fuerteventora.  (See  FDrteventurwu) 
Fuessli.    (See  Faseli.) 

FULMKNATINO   GOLD.      (ScC  Gold.) 

FuLMiNATiJfO  Powders.  (See  Merok- 
ry,  and  Silver,) 

FuiN'Di.    (See  Fondi.) 

Furnaces  for  warming  Houses. 
(See  Stoves,) 

Furze  is  accidentally  placed  before 
Fur  Trade, 

Fyen.    (See  Funen,) 


G. 


Galena.  (Sec  Lead,) 
Galleasses.  (See  Galley,) 
Garole.  (See  Murrain,) 
Garnishment.  (See  .^tachmeni^  For- 
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Garter  Snake.    (See  Serpent) 
Gauntlope.    (See  GcmUope.) 
Gaznavides.    (See  Persia.) 
Geitesee  Oil.    (See  BitumenJ) 
Genlis,  madame  de,  died  at  raris,  in 
December,  1890,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

Georgia  Bark.    (See  Pxnkneya  Pu- 
bescens,) 

Georoiuh  Sidus.    (See  Herschd,) 
Germaine,  lord  George.    (See  Sack- 
ville^  George,) 

Ghosts.    (See  Vimns,) 
Giamschid.    (See  Jemekid,) 
Giovio,  Paolo.    (See  Jovius.) 
GiRARD,  Stephen.    This  singular  indi- 
yidual  has  rendered  himself  a  subject  of 
public  interest  by  his  lai*ge  bequests  for 
public  purposes,  and   deserves  a  place 
among  those  remarkable  men  who  have 
achieved  great  things  with  small  means. 
He  was  bom  in  the  French  city  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  year  1750,  of  poor  parents, 
and  seems  to  have  received  no  other  ed- 
ucation than  what  is  implied  in  the  fact, 
that  he  learned  to  read  and  write  while  a 
child.    During  his  long  residence  in  this 
country,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he 
never  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  to  sneak  it  correct- 
ly ;  but  the  native  vigor  or  his  mirui  sup- 
plied, in  a  great  measure,  those    defi- 
ciencies which,  to  most  others,  would 
have  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  success 
in  the  world.    Among  the  events  of  his 
early  youth,  he  used  to  speak  of  the  ridi- 
cule to  which  a  deformity  in  one  eye 
exposed  him,  as  a  source  of  great  suffer- 
ing.   At  the  age  of  ten  or  t^velve  years, 
he  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  capaci- 
w  of  a  cabin-boy,  and  aflerwards  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  same  humble 
station.    At  this  time,  his  deportment  was 
highly  exemplary ;  and  the  master  of  the 
yessel  under  whom   he   sailed  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  fidelity  and  indus- 
try, that  he  soon  afler  save  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  vessel,  in  which  Girard 
made  several  voyages  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  ports.    His  ^at  frugality,  and 
his  success  in  such  tnffing  speculations 
as  he  could  then  engage  in,  put  it  in  his 
power,  before  a  long  time,  to  become  part 
owner  of  a  vessel,  in  which  he  continued 
to  sail  as  master.    In  1769,  Girard,  then 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  established 
himself  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  he  married  Polly  Lum, 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  calker,  then  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  and  a  servant  girl 
in   his  neiffhboiiiood.     This   marriage, 
however,  did  not  prove  a  happy  one, 


owing  to  the  asperity  and  violence  of 
Girard^s  temper ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he 
sued  for  a  divorce  from  his  wijfe,,  who 
was  confined  in  a  lunatic  hospital  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her  life  (1790 
— 1815).  She  bore  him  only  one  child, 
who  died  in  infancy.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  his  commer- 
cial operations  being  interrupted,  he  took 
a  little  shop,  and  followed  the  trade  of 
bottler  and  grocer  for  several  years,  when 
he  a^ain  entered  the  West  India  trade ; 
and  trom  this  time  (1780)  he  may  be  con- 
sidered a  rich  man.  Though  Girard 
was,  in  eeneral,  morose  in  his  manners, 
and  harsii  in  his  disposition,  yet  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  durinff  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  rhiladelphia,  in 
1793,  by  his  active  benevolence  in  attend- 
ing the  sick;  and  on  all  occasions  he 
manifested  a  singular  readiness  to  afford 
medical  advice  and  personal  assistance  to 
such  sufferers  as  came  under  his  notice, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  never 
relieve  the  distresses  of  his  friends  or 
relations,  whether  of  body  or  of  the  purse, 
by  pecuniary  aid.  His  next  commercial 
enterprises  were  in  the  East  India  U*ade ; 
and,  as  is  well  knovni,  he  was  subse- 
q^uently  en^ged  in  banking  till  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death,  in  1881.  The  following 
description  of  his  person  and  manners  is 
taken  from  the  Biography  of  Stephen 
Girard,  written  by  S.  Simpson  (Philadel- 
phia, 1832) : — Few  men  made  so  bad  a  first 
impression  upon  the  spectator  as  Ste]ihen 
Girard.  His  person  was  altoge tl ler  uii pre- 
possessing. His  humble  and  vulgar  exte- 
rior, his  cold,  abstracted  and  tacitui*n  hab- 
its, did  not  fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
supei'ficial  obseiTer  a  feeling  approaching 
to  contempt.  He  resembled  a  short  and 
square-built  old  sailor.  His  wall-eye  and 
the  contrast  exhibited  between  his  pei-son, 
his  habiliments  and  his  fortune,  contrib- 
uted to  complete  a  picture  of  the  most 
repulsive  kind.  He  was  jMUtially  deaf  in 
one  ear,  and  his  conversation  was  dis- 
figured by  a  broken  French  dialect.  He 
spoke,  with  few  exceptions,  only  upon 
business ;  and  then  never  said  more  than 
was  necessai7  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  his  subject.  W^hen  excited  to 
anger,  however,  especially  among  his  de- 
pendants and  workmen,  his  volubility  of 
tongue,  though  not  couched  in  the  most 
refined  language,  was  without  a  pamllel. 
But  to  compensate  for  these  ebullitions 
of  temper  towards  his  iuferioit«,  he  had 
the  art  of  conciliating  them  l)y  ilie  most 
fascinatiuff  displays  of  occasional  good 
nature,  Wl.ich  in.pres^d  ^tljenij^|jl^ 
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most  devoled  raadmess  to  serve  him. 
His  habitB  of  attending  buBinesB  were  ex- 
tjeniely  regular  in  his  countinff-houae,  and 
senerally  so  in  hia  bank.  On  discount 
days,  be  almost  always  entered  the  bank 
between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  win- 
ter, and  six  and  nine  in  sunmier.  It  was 
his  custom,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
\eyefy  morning  in  a  garden  attached  to 
^  his  bank,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
*  pruning  his  vines,  nursing  his  fig-tree  and 
dressing  his  shrubs.  He  was  buried  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  burial-ground,  but  with- 
out any  rehgious  ceremonies.  His  for- 
tune was  prooably  the  largest  ever  left  by 
any  individual  in  the  U.  States,  and  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  eleven  or 
twelve  million  dollars.  It  was  disposed 
of  in  the  following  manner  by  his  will : — 
To  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  (subject  to 
an  annuity  of  $200  to  a  feinale  slave, 
whom  he  sets  free),  $90,000 ;  to  the  Penn- 
mrlvania  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
$20,000;  to  the  orphan  asylum  of  Phila- 
delpbia,  $10,000;  to  the  controllers  of 
thepublicschoolsofPhilade]phia,$10,000; 
to  the  city  corporation,  to  be  invested,  and 
the  interest  to  be  applied  annually  to  the 
purchase  of  fuel  for  the  poor,  $10,000;  to 
the  society  of  ship-mssters  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  masters,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, $10,000 ;  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, $20,000;  for  a  school  for  poor 
white  children  in  Passayunk,  where  his 
&rm  was  situated,  $6000;  legacies  to  indi- 
viduals, about  $120,000 ;  several  annuities, 
amounting  to  about  $4000;  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  1000  acres  of  improved  land 
in  Louisiana,  and  one  third  of  207,000 
acres  of  unimproved  land  in  the  same 
state,  the  remaming  two  thirds  being  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (the 
value  of  this  land  is  about  $500,000) ;  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  stock  in  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  company,  $110,000 ; 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a 
college  for  poor  white  male  orphans,  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,  with  provision  that, 
should  this  amount  prove  insufficient,  the 
necesnry  sum  shall  be  taken  from  the 
residuary  fund ;  to  Philadelphia,  forcer- 
tain  city  improvements,  to  be  invested  and 
the  interest  annually  applie<)>  $500,000 ; 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  applied  to  internal  improvements  by 
canals,  $300,000 ;  to  the  ci^  of  Philadel- 
phia, all  his  remaining  real  and  personal 
estate  (no  part  of  the  former  to  be  sold), 
estimated  at  about  $8^000,000,  in  aid  of 
the  orphan*8  college,  if  needed,  improve- 
I  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  of  taxes. 


Glass  Siiau.    (See  SarpenL) 
GLoar.    (See  Mmiua,) 
Gnidus.    (See  Cmdua) 
Goitre  (bnmckoede);  probably  a  coi^ 
ruption  of  tne  Latin  guUwr  (throat),  called 
by  the  Germans,  hwf  (throat);  a  tumor 
situated  in  front  of  the  windpipe,  and 
formed  by  the  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland.     (See   ffinMpe,)    The  ffotte  is 
endemic  in  the  valleys  of  the  ^ps,  and 
seems  to  be  caused  principally  oy  tho 
heat,  moismre,  and  stagnation  of  the  air, 
produced  by  the  narrow  and  winding 
shape  of  the  valleys.    It  has  also  been 
attributed,  by  some,  to  the  use  of  coarse 
and  indigestible  food,  of  water  char^^ 
with  lime,  and  obtained  from  the  melting 
of  snow ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  gene- 
rally abandoned.    Tne  disease  is  some- 
times transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the 
child,  and,  when  it  is  hereditary,  often 
exists  fix>m  birth :  when  not  so,  it  b^'ms 
to  show  itself  towards  the  age  of  Irom 
seven  to  ten  years.    It  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  at  a  much  later  period  of 
life,  in  persons  who  take  up  their  resi- 
dence iate  in  regions  where  it  is  endemic 
Instances  of  the  disease  have  also  been 
known  in  other  districts ;  but  they  are  not 
common.    The  habit  of  carrying  burdens 
on  the  head,  violent  efforts  of  any  sort, 
the  indulgence  of  violent  passions,  child- 
birth, &C.,  sometimes  appear  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  its  developement    The  causes 
of  the  goitre  are,  for  the  most  party  the 
same  as  those  of  cretinism,  and  it  is  often 
found  to  afflict  the  same  individuals ;  but 
the  diseases  are  not  to  be  confounded. 
(See  Cretinism,)  The  developement  of  die 
tumor  is  generally  retarded  by  the  preva- 
lence of  cold,  dry  weather,  and  promoted 
by  warm  and  damp  weather ;  and  it  some- 
times disappears  entirely  when  the  patient 
leaves  the  infected  distncL    Various  rem- 
edies, both  internal  and  external,  have 
been  recommended.    Ashes  of  sponge, 
soap,  alkaline  and  sulphurous  waters,  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  have  been  employed 
with  success.    Compression,  friction,  fti- 
migation,  lotions  of  diffisrent  kinds,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  knifo,  have  been 
resorted  to ;  but  the  use  of  the  latter  is 
dangerous. 
GoMARA  Islands.    (See  Comors.) 
Goosander.    (See  Afcrgtenaer,] 
G6the  died  at  Weimar,   March  22, 
1832. 
Grammarians.    (See  Rhdarieians.) 
Grat  Monks.    (See  yaOambmsa,) 
Green  Snake.    (See  SerpenL) 
Greene,    Christopher,    a    lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  An 
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anny,  was  born  in  1737,  in  Warwick,  a 
town  of  Rhode  Island.  When  still  very 
joun^,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  from  his  natiye  place, 
and  retained  his  seat  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  heutenant  in  the  Kentish  guards. 
Subsequently,  in  Minr,  1775,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  niaior  in  ^an  ann^ 
of  observation,"  under  tne  orders  of  his 
relative,  general  Nathaniel  Greene.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  company  in  a  regiment , 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  army  destined 
to  act  against  Canada,  and,  at  the  siege 
of  Quebec,   was   taken    prisoner.     In 

1777,  having  been  previously  exchanged, 
be  was  intrusted,  by  Washington,  with 
the  charge  of  fort  Mercer,  on  the  river 
Delaware,  commonly  called  Red  Bank,  a 
poet  of  great  importance,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  a  large  detachment  of  Hes- 
sians, under  colonel  count  Donop.  He 
repulsed  the  enemy,  however ;  and  among 
their  slain  were  Donop  himself,  and  colo- 
nel Mingerode,  the  second  in  command. 
For  this  service  congress  voted  colo- 
nel Greene  an  elegant  sword,  which,  in 
1786,  was  presented  by  general  Knox, 
secretary  of  war,  to  h£s  eldest  son.    In 

1778,  Greene  ^vas  with  the  army  under 
Sullivan,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
fleet  under  D'Estaign,  attempted  to  break 
up  the  enemy's  post  on  Rnode  Iskmd, 
but  failed.    He  then  returned  to  head- 

auarters,  and  continued  to  serve  under 
le  commander-in-chief,  until  the  spring 
of  1781,  when,  having  been  posted  on  the 
Croton  river,  in  advance  of  the  army,  he 
was  surprised  by  a  corps  of  refusees,  and 
was  bamrously  murdered,  in  me  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Gr^ooire,  count,  died  at  Paris,  in 
May,  1831. 

Ureoorian  Chant.  (See  Music,  Sa- 
cred.) 

Gross-Glogau.    (See  GlogauL) 

Grobbular.    (See  Cromet.) 

GuANACo.    (See  Uanw,) 

GuANCHEs.    (See  Canaries.) 

Guerrero  was  taken  in  arms  agafaist 
the  government,  and  shot,  in  February, 
1831. 

Guildford.    (See  M^k.) 

Gum-Tree.    (See  Tuffelo.) 

GuN^ERT.  In  the  body  of  the  work, 
we  referred  to  this  head  the  historvof  the 
difterent  kinds  of  artillery  which  have 
been  used  among  ditferent  nations.  The 
article  intended  to  have  been  inserted 
havinff  been  accidentally  omitted,  we 
give  here  the  following  sketch  from  the 


article  >^biiUerii,  in  the  Enctfclopixdia  Me- 
iropolUana.  We  propose,  m  this  article, 
not  to  treat  of  artUlery  as  a  science,  but 
simply  to  describe  the  several  appwratuses, 
appointments,  &c.,  which  constitute  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  the  artillery 
of  an  army,  prefacing  that  description  by 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  and 
successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  important  branch  of  the  mil- 
itary art  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
when  war  was  made  vritb  quickness  and 
impetuosity,  the  use  of  artillery  was 
unknown:  the  club  and  the  dart  were, 
at  this  time,  the  only  instnmients  of 
attack  and  defence ;  and  i:  was  probably 
some  time  before  the  bow  and  arrow 
were  thought  of  as  offensive  weapons. 
As  the  destructive  means  of  attack  were, 
by  the  latter  invention,  made  to  operate  at 
a  distance,  corresponding  means  of  de> 
fence  became  necessary;  and  trunks  of 
trees,  interlaced  vrith  branches  and  sup- 
ported with  earth,  constituted  the  first  for- 
tification, which  was  afterwards  improved 
by  substituting  a  wall  with  a  parapet,  for 
shooting  arrows  at  the  assailants.  After- 
wards, the  walls  were  carried  higher,  and 
holes  left  in  themof  sufi!icient  size  only  to 
enable  the  archers  to  discharge  their  ar- 
ro^VB  effectually  upon  an  enemy.  To  at- 
tack, therefore,  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, some  powerful  engine  became  ne- 
cessary to  batter  down  the  walls:  this 
gave  rise  to  the  battering  ram,  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  engines  of  an- 
cient artillery.  To  what  date  we  are  to 
refer  the  invention  of  this  powerful  ma* 
chine  Lb  uncertain.  We  are  informed,  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  that  Uz- 
ziah,  who  be^  his  reign  809  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  **  made  in  Jerusa- 
lem engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to 
be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bul- 
warks, to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones 
withal.**  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
ram  was  at  least  known  in  those  days, 
although  we  have  no  distinct  mention  of 
it  till  the  time  of  Pericles  the  Athenian 
(409  B.  C).  To  oppose  this  powerful  en- 
gine of  attack,  further  means  of  defence 
became  necessary ;  and  the  invention  of 
ballistffi  and  catapultie  resulted  probably 
from  this  necessity.  But  these  soon  be- 
came instruments  not  only  of  defence  but 
of  attack ;  for,  in  the  siege  of  Motya 
(about  370  B.  C.),  Dionysius,  after  having 
battered  down  the  fortification  with  his 
rams,  advanced  to  the  walls  towers  rolled 
upon  wheels,  whence  he  galled  the  be- 
sieged with  continual  volleys  of  stones 
and  darts  thrown  from    his  cataouto 
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{AtieietU  Univerml  ffiffory,  vol  yl)  A 
Buinber  of  other  instances  are  mention- 
ed soon  after  this  time,  in  which  machines 
of  various  descriptions  were  employed 
iMth  for  defence  and  attack,  of  which  we 
may  mention,  in  particular,  the  sieffe  of 
Saguntum,  by  Hannibal  (219  B.  C.),  in 
which  the  Saguntines  prevented  his  sol- 
diers from  using  the  battering  ram  by  a 
continual  hurling  of  darts,  stones,  and 
other  missiles.  From  this  time,  these 
warlike  engines  increased,  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  magnitude,  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent,  of  which  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  by  the  inventory  that  dif- 
ferent historians  have  given  us  of  those 
found  in  certain  cities,  which  had  been 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  enemy,  and 
by  the  enumeration  of  those  which  ac- 
companied particular  armies.  Thus  we 
are  informed  that  Titus  employed,  in  the 
sieffe  of  Jerusalem,  three  nundred  cata- 
puItB,  of  divers  magnitudes,  and  forty  bal- 
liste,  of  whidi  the  least  projected  stones 
of  seventy-five  pounds  weight.  And, 
wiien  the  consul  Censorius  marched 
against  Carthage,  and  obliged  the  inhab- 
itants to  (rive  up  their  arms,  they  surren- 
dered to  nim  two  thousand  machines 
proper  for  throwing  darts  and  stones; 
and,  afterwards,  when  Scipio  made  him- 
self master  of  the  same  city,  there  were 
DO  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
catapute  of  the  larger  size,  two  hundred 
and  eiffhty-one  of  the  smaller,  twen^- 
tfaree  cf  the  larger  ballistse,  fifty-two  of  a 
smaller  kind,  and  an  innumerable  number 
of  scorpions  of  different  sizes,  arms,  and 
missile  weapons.  Two  ^ears  previous  to 
thiSyMarcellus  had  laid  siege  to  Syracuse, 
a  dty  proverbially  fiital  to  the  armies  that 
attacked  it  Arehimedes  was  at  that  time 
resident  in  the  city,  and,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Hicro,  kin^  of  Sicily,  exert- 
ed the  powere  of  his  mmd  in  the  inven- 
tion of  ardllery,  and  other  warlike  instru- 
ments. Marcellus  had  brought  with  him 
an  en<Nrmou8  engine,  mounted  on  eight 
calleys,  called  fomiuca,  which  Archime- 
des destroyed  by  discharging  at  it  single 
stones  of  enormous  weight,  while  it  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls. 
This  was  efiected  by  ballistfe ;  but  he  also 
employed  crows,  grapples,  and  scorpions, 
by  the  former  of  which  the  Roman  ves- 
sels were  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  the 
prow,  and  plunced  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  would  be  useless  to  record  the 
numerous  other  sieges  which  took  place 
between  this  period  and  the  invention  of 
cannon,  where  these  instruments  were 
employed.      We   shall    therefore    now 


endeavor  to  present  the  reader 
the  description  of  these  several  ma- 
chines, according  to  the  best  authorities. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  account  of  many  of  them 
is  so  very  obscure,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  they  are  precisely  such 
as  those  described  by  the  ancient  histori- 
ans. The  ancient  artilleiy  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  of  machines,  namely, 
first,  those  intended  for  projecting  bodies ; 
secondly,  those  for  approach  and  demoli- 
tion ;  thirdly,  a  miscellaneous  class,  used 
for  various  offenmve  operations.  Of  the 
firat  class,  the  most  important  are  the 
balliste  and  catapultss,  which  are,  by 
some  authors,  confounded  with  each  oth- 
er; but,  according  to  their  etymology, 
ballista  (from  jSaXXi*,  to  shoot  or  throw)  is 
an  engine  for  pn^Uing  stones,  called 
also  XiOo^of,  ii«r^oX«{,  petntria,  &c. ; 
while  catapuha  (in  Greek,  corairAnK,  firom 
rcXrvs,  a  spear  or  dart)  was  an  instrunoeni 
emploved  to  dart  forth  speara  or  arrovraL 
The  force  of  the  ballistie  was  prodigious. 
The  stones  cast  from  them  were  of  enor- 
mous weight,  and  of  any  form ;  and,  fi>r 
the  fiirther  annoyance  of  the  besieged 
place,  they  would  throw  into  it  from  the 
balliste  dead  bodies  of  men  and  hcwses, 
heads,  and  detached  limbs.  Atheneus 
mentions  one  of  these  balliste  that  threw 
a  stone  of  three  talents,  namely,  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  weight  Osbsbt 
employed  these  machines  not  only  to  de- 
stroy men,  but  to  batter  down  strong  and 
high  towers.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  machines  employed  by  Titus 
afiainst  Jerusalem,  some  of  whicli,  Joee- 
phus  states,  projected  stones  of  a  hundred 
weight ;  ana  ArchimedeB  is  said  to  have 
cast  bodies  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  by 
means  of  his  ballistte,  against  the  Roman 
fleet,  in  his  defence  of  Syracuse.  A  bal- 
lista may  be  briefly  described  as  a  strong 
frame-work,  susceptible  of  easy  separa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  conveyance,  and 
then  of  being  rejoined  in  firame,  having  on 
each  side  a  toothed  wheel.  The  wheels 
have  each  a  strong  cross-piece.  A  strong 
cord,  well  stretched,  passes  several  times 
from  the  cross-piece  of  one  wheel  to  that 
of  the  opposite  wheel,  and  forms  thus  sev- 
eral intersecting^  twists,  at  the  centre  of 
one  of  which  is  inserted  the  handle  or 
stem  of  a  capacious  spoon.  The  wheels 
are  turned  by  means  of  pinions,  and  the 
cords  fastened  to  the  cross-pieces  are  made 
to  twist  more  and  more  about  each  other. 
When,  by  this  process,  the  twisted  conls 
have  received  a  sufficient  tension^  the 
wheels  and  pinions  are  retained  in  their 
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pl«c€0  l^y  the  applicatioD  of  a  pall  or 
i-acheL    This  done,  the  stem,  which  has 
Tirazed  cord  coiled  cloeelv  about  it  to  give 
it  additional  strength,  is  brought  down  to 
tbe  horizontal  position  by  means  of  a 
-vrindlaas,  and  retained  there  bv  another 
pall  or  detent    In  this  state  of  things,  the 
body  which  it  is  intended  to  throw  from 
the  balhsta,  is  placed  in  the  cavitv  of  the 
spoon.    At  a  given  word,  the  detent  is 
struck  away  with  a  mallet,  and  the  stem, 
obeying  the  enormous  elastic  force  which 
now  acts  upon   it,  remounts,  and  dis- 
charges the  projectile  virith  great  impetu- 
osity.   At  the  moment  of  me  discharge, 
the  stem  strikes  against  the  frame  at  a 
point  where,  to  soften  down  the  shock,  a 
thick  horse-hair  cushion  is  placed.    The 
machines  called  by  the  Romans  tormen- 
twn  were  only  varieties  of  the  balhsta,  and 
served  to  project  stones  and  other  ponder- 
ous masses.    According  to  Yitruvius,  the 
cords  employed  in  these  machines  were 
made  sometimes  of  hair,'  at  others  of  the 
tMwels  of  animals,  prepared  like  our  cat- 
gut.   All  were  not  twisted  by  the  same 
process,  but  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  at  others  bv  toothed  wheels. 
The  ultimate  effects,  however,  were  the 
same   in  aU  cases. — Of  the  CataptdttB. 
These,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were 
employed  in  throwing  daits  or  arrows, 
which,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes  poison- 
ed, and  at  others  set  on  fire.    A  catapulta 
of  the  smaller  kind  consists  merely  of  an 
immense  bow  of  elastic   wicker  work, 
placed  on  a  suitable  carriage,  and  having 
Its  upper  part  dravm  down  by  the  Ibrce 
of  several  men  applied  to  a  strong  rone. 
Several  arrows  are  lodged  upon  a  suitaole 
frame,  and  at  different  elevations.    The 
tightened  cord  being  set  at  liberty  by 
drawing  out  a  pin,  the  bent  surface,  recov- 
ering itself  by  its  natural  elasticity,  ad- 
vances to  its  original  vertical  position,  and 
ihva  drives  before  it  all  the  arrows  with 
considerable  velocity.    This  kind  of  cata- 
puha  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  beinff  employed  at  the  siege  of  Cyprus. 
CatapuTtse  of  the  larger  kind  were  much 
more  powerful,  and  were  used  to  shoot 
darts  and  arrows  of  great   length  and 
weight    It  is  not  unipUy  assimilated  to  a 
broken  bow,  althou^  there  is  this  diiier- 
ence,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  elastic  force 
resides  in  the  bow  itself,  whereas  here,  as 
in  tibe  ballista,  the  elastic  force  is  in  the 
tvristed  cords,  between  which  the  two  arms 
are  inserted,  not  vertically,  as  in  the  stem 
of  the  bafiista,  but  horizontally.    At  the 
extremity  of  the  two  arms  is  attached  a 
strong  rope.    The  twisied  cords  receive 


their  tension  by  means  of  wheel  work, 
and  are  kept  at  the  requisite  twist  by 
means  of  detRnts,  as  in  the  ballista.  The 
arms  are  also  strengthened  by  ligatures 
of  waxed  cord,  as  in  the  latter  machine. 
The  impulsive  energy  of  these  machines 
iiur  exceeds  the  ideas  we  should  form  of 
them  from  their  description.  It  is  said 
that  Montfaucon  possessed  a  small  model 
of  a  cati^ulta  onl^  five  inches  hi  length, 
which  projected  its  dart  to  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  feet;  and  Folard,  the 
learned  editor  of  Polybius,  had  a  model 
onlv  a  foot  in  each  dimension,  which  pro- 
pelled its  dart  with  such  force  as  to  cause 
It  to  enter  and  remain  in  hard  freestone  at 
the  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  feet 
Ccesar  also  relates  that,  at  the  siege  of 
Marseilles,  the  besieeed  propelled,  from 
the  top  of  their  walls,  beams  of  twelve 
feet  long,  armed  at  one  end  by  pointed 
iron  hetds,  which  pierced  four  ranks  of 
stout  hurdles,  and  then  stuck  firml}r  into 
the  earth.— 0/*  the  Scorpion,  This  is  an- 
other of  the  propelling  machines  of  the 
ancients,  and  is  probably  of  anterior  date 
to  those  we  have  been  describing,  being 
far  inferior  to  them  in  its  action,  aithougE 
still  a  very  powerful  engine.  The  pro- 
pelling power  was  produced  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  weight  placed  at  the  shorter 
arm  of  the  machine,  which  raising  the 
longer  arm,  the  stone  was  delivered  fix)m 
the  sling  attached  to  it  with  a  veiy  con- 
siderable force;  but,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  by  a  very  mferior  one  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  twisted  cord  in  the  ballista 
and  catapulta.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  stone  being  discharged,  the  long  arm 
vras  drawn  down  by  manual  strength,  and 
the  machine  recbai'ged  by  another  stone. 
This  is  by  some  authors  called  a  fundi' 
baUe, — ^The  arcoboUista  is  a  smaller  pro- 

gelling  apparatus,  which  might  be  wonted 
y  one  man.  it  is  little  mere  than  a 
fixed  bow,  with  a  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  bringing  back  the  line.  The 
above  are  tbe  principal  machines  which 
the  ancients  possessed  for  distant  means 
of  annoyance.  It  still  remains  for  us  to 
describe  those  employed  on  a  near  ap- 
proach to  an  enemy's  works  for  the  dem- 
olitibn  of  the  same,  and  the  opposinff  en- 
gines of  the  besiej^dd — Maehxnes  ijf  Ap- 
proach and  Dcmolttion,  Oftkt  Battering 
Ram.  The  ancients  employed  two  difier- 
ent  machines  of  this  kind,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  under  the  head  Bat- 
tering Bam,^Mov€dde  Towers^  Tortoises, 
Sic.  The  movable  towers  employed  by 
the  ancients  in  their  neges,  and  which 
they  called  hdepolesj  were  often  of  n 
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ustoDishing  magnitude.  Vegetkis  de- 
scribes them  as  being  formed  of  stronff 
planks.  To  preserve  them  from  risk  ef 
fire  thrown  from  the  walls  of  the  besieg- 
ed place,  they  were  covered  with  raw 
hides,  or  with  pieces  of  woven  home-hair. 
Their  height  was  proportional  to  the  di- 
raeosions  of  their  bases,  which  were 
sometimes  thirty  feet  square,  and  their 
heiglit  forty  or  fifty  feet  Sometimes  their 
height  was  still  ffreater,  that  they  might 
be  above  the  wuls,  and  even  above  the 
stone  towers  of  the  city.  They  were  sup- 
ported upon  several  small  wheels,  by 
means  or  which  they  might  be  moved 
from  place  to  plaee,  notwithstanding  their 
enormous  size  and  weiffht.  It  was  gen- 
erally reckoned  that  the  besieged  place 
was  in  imminent  danser  whenever  the  be- 
siegers had  succeeded  in  placing  one  of 
these  near  the  walls.  The  helepolis  was 
supplied  with  ladders,  by  which  to  mount 
firom  stage  to  stace ;  and  each  stage  pre- 
sented its  particular  means  of  attack.  In 
the  lower  one,  there  was  commonly  a 
ram ;  and  the  middle  stage,  or  a  higher 
one,  was  furnished  with  a  bridge,  made 
of  mutually-intersectinff  levers,  which 
could  be  easily  projected  out,  and  thereby 
form  a  communication  between  the  tower 
and  the  wall  Sometimes  baskets,  fixed  to 

I>rojecting  levers,  carried  men,  who  were 
et  down  upon  the  wall.  On  the  upper 
fitoffes  were  soldiers  armed  with  halberts, 
and  archers,  who  continually  played  upon 
the  benesed.  Vitruvius  states  that  the 
weight  or  the  helepolis  brought  against 
lUKMles  by  Demetrius  weighed  2S),000 
pounds,  and  that  to  man  and  mancBuvre 
it,  employed  3400  soldiers. — ^The  tortoise 
was  a  kind  of  moving  sheet,  used  to  de« 
fend  the  assailants  in  their  advance  upon 
the  place.  These  were  also  of  great  mag- 
nitude. One  of  those  employed  b^  C«esar, 
at  die  siege  of  Marseilles,  was  sixty  feet 
'  long,  and  served  to  cover  the  space  be- 
tween the  helepolis  and  the  city  wall.  In 
some  instances,  a  long  rank  of  these  was 
placed  end  to  end,  and  served  as  a  com- 
plete protection  to  the  soldiers;  They 
were  covered,  as  we  have  already  said, 
with  raw  hides,  or  with  molBtened  horse- 
hair, to  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
besieged. — MiaceUcofieous  Machines,  Of 
Crows  (corvi)  and  Cranes.  As,  in  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  engmes  last  described,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  besiegers  to  ap- 
proach close  under  the  walls  of  the  be- 
sieged city,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter 
should  attempt  a  means  of  annoyance,  or 
defence  against  their  enemy,  which 
might  counteract  their  efifoits.  This  prob- 


ably gave  rise  to  the  madiines  we  are 
about  to  describe,  which  were  of  different 
kinds,  some  being  used  in  sieges,  and 
others  in  engagements  at  sea.  The  de- 
scription we  have  of  these  engines,  and 
of  the  efiTects  produced  by  them,  is  scarce- 
ly credible.  Plutarch  informs  us  that, 
when  Marcellus  had  advanced  his  galleys 
close  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  Ar- 
chimedes directed  aj^ainst  them  enormous 
machines,  which,  being  projected  forward, 
there  were  let  down  suddenly  fix>ni  tliem 
large  beams,  from  which  were  suq^ended 
lonff  vertical  arms  of  rope,  terminated 
with  grappling  hooks,  which,  laying  hold 
of  the  vessels,  and  rapidly  elevating  them, 
by  the  operation  of  counter  weights,  upeet 
and  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  or  the  sea; 
or,  after  raising  them  by  their  prows,  and 
setting  them  as  it  were  on  their  poops, 
plunged  them  endwise  into  the  water. 
Others,  it  is  said,  he  swung  round  towards 
the  shore  by  the  af^lication  of  his  cranes, 
and,  after  whirling  them  in  the  air,  dashed 
them  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  beneath.  Al- 
though It  is  impossible  not  to  suapect 
some  degree  or  exaggeration  in  these 
statements,  yet  we  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  doubt  that  very  powerful  means  of 
this  kmd  were  employed  in  this  celebfated 
siege,  in  which  Archimedes,  the  prince 
of  Grecian  mathematicians,  pei^rraed  an 
important  part,  and  where  he  at  length 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  one  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  conqueror. — ^The  tdUMo  was 
a  machine  employed  for  raising  a  few 
soldiers  higher  than  the  top^the  enemy's 
wall,  to  ascertain  what  was  goins  on 
within  them,  and  sometimes  &t  ouring 
possession  of  them,  and  thus  fiicilitating 
the  escalade.  In  the  fonuer  instance,  it 
was  fi)nued  by  a  great  pUe  driven  into  die 
ffround,  which  served  as  a  fulcnim  to  a 
long  lever,  which  was  placed  across  it 
and  balanced.  At  one  of  its  extremiues 
was  a  light  wooden  or  wicker  case,  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  certain  number  of  men, 
v^o,  when  the  opposite  end  was  drawn 
liown  by  cords,  were  raised  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  look  over  the  walls,  or  to 
mount  upon  them.  Odiers  were  mount- 
ed on  carriages.— Qf  modem  Artittery. 
At  what  time  gunpowder  was  first  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  war,  is  very 
uncertain;  but  it  is  preCQr  ei^dent  that 
cannon  were  in  use  very  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  but  they  were,  of 
course,  of  the  rudest  and  most  uncultivat- 
ed character.  (See  Gunpotvder,)  Their 
first  denomination  was  bomhtaratj  from 
fiofiffos^  or  homho  et  ardortf  on  account  of 
the  great  noiae  produced  by  the  discharge. 
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Xn  the  early  use  of  these  machioesy  they 

nted, 


ire  employed  like  those  they  supplant 
auid  which  we  have  described,  in  throwing 
enormous  stonea   They  were  therefore  of 
i  mmenae  calibre ;  and,  as  the  means  of  bor- 
ing iron  masses  of  such  magnitude  were 
then  wanted,  they  were  necessarily  form- 
ed of  iron  bars,  fitted  together  lengthwise, 
and  confined  by  strong  hoops  of  iron. 
Sometimes  the  bars  were  soldered  togetli- 
er ;  but,  still,  the  hoops  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.    There  are  some  specimens 
of  these  early  cannon  preserved  as  curios- 
ities in  the  repository  and  royal  arsenal 
at  Woolwich.  All  the  ancient  cannon  are 
unnecessarily'  long  and  clumsy ;  and  we 
mav  easily  imagine  that  their  carriages 
and  appointments  were  equally  heavy  and 
unmanageable.  We  are  inibrmed,  indeed, 
by  Guicciardjni,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history,  that  so  cumbrous  and  unmanage- 
able were  the  cannon  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  they  could 
only  be  discharged  at  cooaiderabie  inter- 
yak,  namely,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day ; 
so  that  the  besiejped  had  sufiicient  time 
to  repair,  at  their  leisure,  the  damage 
which  they  had  sustained ;  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  the  pieces  burst, 
and  dius  did  more  injurv  to  those  who 
employed  them  than  to  those  they  were 
intended  to  annoy.    In  1453,  when  Ma- 
homet II  battered  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  is  said  to  have  used  bombards 
which  projected  masses  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  weight;  and  even  during  the  late 
wars,   the   Turks   employed    enormous 
stone  mortars  to  protect  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles.    To  trace,  however,  the 
various  chan^  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  eonstructioD,  management,  &c^  of 
these  arms,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  atm  article.    We  must  pass,  therefore, 
from  these  early  applications  of  cannon  to 
the  purposes  of  bombardment,  to  the  time 
when  they  began  to  be  employed  in  the 
open  field,  at  which  period  they  must 
have  imdergone  considerable  changes  and 
improvements.    The  English  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  employ  cannon  in 
the  field ;  and,  as  early  as  1346,  at  the  cel- 
ebrated battle  of  Cressy,  five  of  them  were 
placed  on  a  small  hill  near  that  village, 
and  which  ate  said  to  hate  gready  con- 
tributed to  the  attainment  of  that  victory. 
Cannon,  however,  were  not  cast  in  Eng- 
land till  some  time  in  the  wxteenth  centu- 
ry, namelv,  brass  cannon  about  the  year 
1535,  and  those  of  iron  in  1547.    We 
readfindeed,  of  brass  guns  of  a  much  ear- 
lier date ;  but  whether  they  were  formed 
of  bars,  or  in  what  other  way  they  were 
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ccmstrucied,  we  are  net  informed.  Not- 
withstanding the  improvements  thus  in- 
troduced in  the  formation  of  cannon,  yei 
they  were  still,  fi^>m  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
necearity  of  ^reat  length,  exceedingly 
large  and  unwieldy.  Louis  XII  had  one 
cast  at  Toius  which  carried  a  ball  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  One  of  these  extraor- 
dinary cannon  was  taken  at  the  siege  of 
Dien^  in  1546,  by  don  John  de  Castn^and 
was  very  lately  preserved  in  the  castle  of 
St.  JuUan  de  Barra,  near  Lisbon.  The 
lenctli  of  it  is  twenty  feet  and  seven 
inches ;  its  diameter,  in  the  middle,  is  six 
feet  and  three  inches ;  and  it  threw  a  ball 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  There  is  a 
Hindoostan  inscription  upon  it,  which 
says  it  was  made  A.  D.  1400.  Although, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  size  of 
cannon  was  considerably  diminished,  and 
a  more  tasteful  form  given  to  their  exteri- 
or, still  some  few  were  made  of  what  we 
now  consider  a  prodigious  magnitude, 
hif  hly  ornamented,  and  bearing  a  variety 
of^mottoes,  and  dignified  with  names  of 
various  import.  (See  Oonium.)— «^rfiUery 
fir  ihe  ISM.  This  was  formerly  divided 
into  three  classes,  namely,  battalion  guns, 
artillery  of  the  park,  and  hone  artillenr. 
The  battalion  suns  included  all  the  light 
pieces  attached  to  reffimems  of  the  line, 
which  they  accompanied  in  all  their  ma- 
nceuvres,  to  cover  and  support  them.  In 
the  English  service,  there  were  two  six- 
pounders  attached  to  each  battalion. 
Per  BaUaliou. 
had  two  four-pounders, 
two  three-pounders, 
three  six-pounders. 
'\  six  pounders, 
\  first  line. 
i  three-pounders, 
'  second  line. 
^Hie  Hanoverians     two  three-pounders. 

This  practice  is,  however,  now  discontin- 
ued in  the  British  service ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
battalion  guns,  the  ardlleiy  is  formed  into 
brigades  of  foot,  and  troops  of  horse  artil- 
lery, the  former  being  attached  to  the 
infantxv,  and  the  latter  to  the  cavalry. 
This  change  has  taken  place  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  condensed  fire  of  these 
brigades  and  troops  produces  a  much 
greater  effect  than  could  be  expected  from 
die  divided  action  of  battalion  guns.  The 
brigades  of  foot  artillery  have  either  ^v% 
medium  twelve-pounders,  and  a  heavy 
five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer;  five  nine- 
pounders,  and  a  heavy  five  and  a  half  inch 
nowitzer;  five  long  six-pouoden,  with  a 
heavy  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer ;  five 
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The  Prussians 
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twoi 
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Hl^  Bix-pouoden,  with  a  fight  five  and  a 
half  inch  howitzer;  orsixthree-pounden^ 
When  acting  in  a  mountainous  country. 
The  nine-poundera,  however,  were  much 
in  use  in  the  late  campaigns,  as  they  an- 
swered better  to  the  French  eiffht-pound- 
en,  to  which  they  were  geneFaUy  opposed. 
— IfofM  JtHUern,  A  troop  of  horse  artil 
leiy  in  the  British  service  has  senerally 
five  Ught  Mx-pounders,  and  one  fight  Ave 
and  a  half  inch  howitzer.  The  French 
have  commonly  eight-pounders,  and  a 
ttZ-inch  howitzer  attached  to  their  troops 
of  horse  artillery.— Porib  of  ,^rtSknf, 
This,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  liffbt  guns,  to  replace  such  as  mav 
be  disabled  or  taken,  contains  some  ord- 
nance of  a  heavier  calibre :  but  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  it  depend  on  particular 
circumstances.  These  are  eighteen-pound- 
m,  twelve-pounders,  and  e^flt-inch  how- 
itzers, for  die  purpose  of  forming  batteries 
of  position ;  defending  entrenched  posts ; 
breakfai|  down  bridges;  dislodging  an 
enemy  m>m  temporary  works,  or  old  cas- 
tles, fortified  in  order  to  impede  the  tmrch 
of  an  army  for  a  short  time,  &lc  These 
do  not  always  follow  an  army  in  all  its 
movements;  but  still  they  are  generally 
so  placed  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in 
a  snort  time  when  circumstances  require 
it  The  park  also  should  contain  spare 
carriages,  stores  and  ammunition  for  eveiy 
description  of  ordnance  to  be  employed; 
a  ponton  or  boat  equipage,  and  a  mova- 
ble magazine  in  wagons  or  carts  for  in- 
fimtry  and  cavalry.— .AtOferw/or  a  Siege. 
This  of  course  contains,  besides  a  number 
of  pieces  of  the  kind  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, a  quantity  of  heavy  oninance, 
the  particular  number  of  which,  however, 
depends  upon  circumstances;  but  the 
proportion  of  the  dififerent  kinds  is  gener- 
ally something  like  the  following,  namely : 
The  number  of  heavy  guns  bemg  deter- 
mined upon,  the  number  of 

Mortars  (8-in.  to  13-in.),  about  one  third. 
Small  mortars,        "       about  one  fourth. 
Heavy  howitzers,   ^       about  one  eighth. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  and  cali- 
bre of  the  oninance  demanded  for  the 
siege  of  Lisle,  by  the  late  sir  William 
Congreve: — 

6  twenty-four-pounders. 
28  ten-inch  mortars. 

8  eight-inch  mortars. 
20  five  and  a  half  inch  mortars. 

These  numbers,  it  wiH  be  perceived,  do 
not  exactiy  agree  With  the  above  rule  ; 


and,  indeed,  no  rtile  can  be  made  to  afipiy 
generally  to  all  cases^ — The  artiUevy  for 
Sie  defence  of  a  garrison  is  veiy  amihr 
to  that  emfdoyed  in  the  siege. 

Gthnotus  Electricus.     (See  Eke 
tricidEd.) 


H. 

Hadrian.    (See  Mna$i) 
Halcton.    (See  Kim^/Mar.) 
Halep.    (See  Aleppo^ 
Halifax,  MARquis  or.    (See  Samlie^ 
George,) 
Hardwicks,  Lord.  {SeeToHuyPhStip.) 
Harrier.    (See  Houmd) 
Harvest  Flt.    (See  LoauL) 
Harvest  Moon.    (See  Mnm,) 
Hauberk.    (See  ^mZ,  GmH  of, 
Hauowitz,  count,  died  at  Vleuna  in 
February,  1832. 

Hacser,  Kaspar.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May,  1828,  a  youth  of  about  atxteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  was  imable 
to  ^leak,  and  seem^  almost  incapable 
df  walking  or  standing,  was  found  in  the 
streets  of  Nuremberg,  by  one  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place.  In  his  hand  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  captain  of  one  of 
the  cavalry  companies  tnere.  He  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  difi^rent 
objects,  had  litde  or  no  command  over  his 
hands  and  feet,  and,  when  spoken  to^  he 
understood  nothing  that  was  said  to  him, 
and  onlv  replied  by  a  few  words  of  un- 
intelligible gibbeitth.  As  he  appeared 
hungiT  and  thirsty,  food  and  drink  were 
brought  to  him  ;  but,  on  tasting  a  bit  of 
meat  that  was  ofi^red  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  si^s  of  diftgust,  which  were  repeat- 
ed on  his  taking  a  few  drops  of  beer  into 
his  mouth.  On  a  pen  being  put  into  his 
hand,  he  wrote,  in  phiin  letters,  Kaspar 
Hauser.  The  letter,  which  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  was  dated  **  Bavarian 
Frontiers,  place  nameless  :**  its  purport 
was,  that  the  boy  had  been  left  vrith  the 
writer,  who  was  a  poor  laborer,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  and  who,  not  knowing  his 
parents,  Had  brought  him  up  in  his 
house,  without  allowing  him  to  sdr  out 
of  it.  A  note,  accompanying  this  letter^ 
contamed  these  words :  «  His  lather  was 
one  of  the  light  cavalry :  send  him,  when 
he  is  seventeen  years  old,  to  Nuremberg, 
for  his  fkther  was  stationed  there.  He 
was  bom  April  30,  1815J.  I  am  a  poor 
gfri,  and  cannot  support  him:  his  ftther 
is  dead.*  The  lad  was  about  four  leet 
nine  inches  in  height,  weU  fotmed,  and 
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MtH;  hk  eountepance  Restitute  of  ex- 
prefl^iofli,  md  bis  eves  stanDg  and  heavy ; 
his  hands  delieateiy  formed,  and  his  feet 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  usual  pressure  of  shoes.  His  dress 
was  chiefly  old  and  coarse  but  his  jacket 
had  the  appearance  of  a  uoek  coat,  with 
the  skkts  cut  off,  sod  his  pantaloons  were 
of  a  finer  quality  than  those  worn  by 
peasants.  The  aaatomy  of  bis  legs^  as 
appeared  by  a  subsequent  examination, 
presented  some  sio^plar  deviations  from 
the  common  formatioa.  At  Nuremberg 
he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  was 
mdually  taught  the  uae  of  Janjruage. 
JuJy  11,  he  was  visited  by  Von  Feuer- 
baiji  (q.  v.),  firom  whose  pampUet  £aw- 
por  /uMMr,  BeiijM  eines  Vtrbredum 
am  Sede$iUhen  dei  Mauehm  (of  which  a 
translation  has  been  pufafished  in  Boston. 
1838),  we  have  eztmcted  the  contentB  or 
this-artiele.  Hauser  was  not  then  able  to 
ove  an  intelligiUe  account  of  himself ;  hut 
ne  was  soon  after  remcwed  to  the  house 
of  a  school-^aaster  in  the  place,  where 
be  gnidua%  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
things  and  of  language.  In  the  aummer 
of  1839,  be  was  able  to  give,  in  wiitinf^, 
his  recollections  lof  ievants  previous  to  his 
^  coming  into  tba  woiia  at  NinembenE,"  as 
he  expressed  bknselC  Ithadaheadybeea 
meationed  that  he  waa  pr^Muinff  such  an 
account,  when,  in  the  month  ot  October, 
he  was  fiNind  lpD^  in  the  cellar,  covered 
wilii  blood,  and  with  a  gash  on  his  head, 
which,  when  he  had  recovered  iSpom  the 
efibet  of  the  wound,  he  said  had  been  in- 
flicted bf  a  blade  man ;  but  no  dewto  this 
offiihr  has  vet  been  discovered.  The  ac- 
count of  bmiself  above  alluded  to,  as  given 
by  Feuerbaeb,  is,  that  he  had  alwaysl)e^ 
confined  m  a  dark  hole,  in  which  lie  had 
always  sat  upright,  and  had  never  seen 
sny  parson  or  thraff,  nor  heard  any  sound ; 
but  when  he  awoke  fiom  sleep,  he  used 
to  find  a  loaf  of  Ivead  and  a  pitcher  of 
water  by  him.  The  man  who  came  to 
him  bad.  however,  not  long  before  re- 
iDoving  nim,  placed  some  paper  before 
him,  put  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and 
tauf^t  him  to  make  certain  eharae- 
ters,  which  he  afterwards  amused  him- 
self with  copying,  without  attaching  any 
signification  to  them.  Finally,  the  man 
had  carried  him  out  of  his  prison ;  but  he 
appeared  to  have  little  acquaintance  with 
any  thing  that  happened  after  that  event, 
till  he  was  left  in  Nuremberg.  Such  is 
the  singular  stonr  related  concerning 
Kaspar  Hauser,  of'^ which  the  reader  will 
find  fiirther  details  in  the  woik  already 
mentk>ned. 


Heatca  8HUX.P.    (See  ShML) 
Hectoobamms.    (See  firamipie.] 
UEi.siifeo£R.    (See  EUinon,) 
HsLYie,  Aiualia  von,  died  in  1833. 
HEMic&AifiA.    (See  Megrim,) 
HxMiBPHsiEs  or  Maooebvao.    (See 
GueridU.) 
Hen.    (See  Codb.) 

Heetook«bo8cb.  (See  BQU4e'Ihtc) 
Hespebia.  (See  Aahf.) 
HieuMEBi.  (See  MMs.) 
HivNox.  (See  TopheL] 
HoAB  Fbost.  (See  IVtezing.) 
HoBABT,  John  Heniy,  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, late  biriiop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  in  the  state  of  New  Yo»,  was 
bom  at  nuladelphia,  on  the  Iburteenth 
of  September,  1775.  Afler  vec^ving  an 
elementary  education  in  that  city,At>tbl^ 
Episcopal  academy,  and  in  the  college, 
he  entered  the  unlvoraity  of  Princeton, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  where  he  sraduateA 
in  1799,  with  the  first  honors  orhis  olass, 
and,  for  several  years,  discbamed  the 
duties  of  a  tutor.  In  1798,  he  was  ad- 
Qutted  to  holy  orders  in  Phikdelpbia,  bv 
bishop  White,  who  had  weviously  di- 
rectea  his  theological  stuoies.  He  then 
entered  upon/luseccleaiasliealiduties,  and 
officiated  successively  at  Ozfiwd  and 
Ix^er  DuUitt,  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jeney ; 
and  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  la 
1800,  he  fras  appointed  assistant  aninistw 
of  Trinity  churah,  in  the  dty  <^  New 
Yoik,  and,  in  1811,  he  was  oonaeoBslad 
bishop  of  the  New  York  diocese.  The 
duties  of  4his  -office  be  continued  to  dis- 
charge, with  unremittmp  zeal,  until  the 
period  of  hki  death,  whioh  occurred  on 
the  twelfth  of  September,  1830,  at  Auburn, 
-Cavuga  county,  New  York,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Bish^Hobait  was 
a  man  of  an  eneraetic  spint,  and  great 
activi^,  and  an  abfe  and  leained  divine. 
The  ^^iecopal  church  is  indebted  to  him 
fix*  vanous  compilationa-^e  Companion 
for  the  Altar;  Compank>n  for  the  Festi- 
vals and  Fssta  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Chureb ;  the  Cleifiy  man's  Companion ; 
Companion  finr  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Collection  of  Essays  on  Epkno- 
pacy ;  the  Christian's  Manual  of  Faith 
and  Devotion.  His  original  works  are 
the  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,  and 
two  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  nume- 
rous sermons  and  tracts  published  in  a 
separate  form.  Much  of  his  time,  during 
five  years,  was  spent  in  editing  and  grest- 
ly  enlarging  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  Com- 
tnentaiy  on  the  Scriptures.  The  two 
volumes  of  sermons  were  publisfaad  ol 
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Londoo,  when  he  was  on  a  visk  to  that 
city ;  and  there,  also,  was  fint  published 
a  sermon  which  he  preached  to  the  con- 
grention  of  English  Protestants,  in  Rome, 
on  JGaster  Simday,  the  third  of  April, 
18S5,  on  occasion  of  a  coUection  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  in 
Piedmont.  The  opinions  of  bishop  Ho- 
bart,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline, 
were  positive  and  hi|^-toned;  but  he 
won,  orom  a  very  numerous  and  wide 
acouaintance,  a  decree  of  peraonal  regard 
and  honor  which  tew  prelates  of  his  age 
had  acquired. 

HooifosE  SsKPSifT.    (See  Sarpttiis.) 

HoLiDATS.    (See  lUhoaU.) 

HoLOFERifxs.    (See  JudUk.) 

Holt    Thurbbat.      (See   Atcamon- 

eIoztststonb.    (See  JIfeUde.) 
Hooded  Snake.    (See  Cbira  da  Car 
pdlo,) 

Hookah.  (See  Pipe,  iSbnofciiy.) 
Hope,  Thomas,  died  in  1831.  JuM 
before  his  death  appeared  his  Essays  on 
the  Prospects  of  Man  (1831, 3  vols.,  Svo.). 
Horn  Music,  Russian.  (See  Jlvftian 
Hunting  Music,) 
Horse-Racino.  (See  JZoces.) 
Horse-Shoes.  The  practice  of  aJSz- 
ing  plates  or  pieces  of  metal  to  the  feet 
of  hones,  which  CMistitutes  so  much  of 
the  blacksmith's  business,  is  (pnerally  al- 
lowed to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  though 
at  what  period  it  was  first  introduced  ap" 
pears  by  no  means  certain.  Ancient  clas- 
sic writers  frequently  mention  the  defences 
of  hones*  feet,  in  terms  similar  to  those 
used  when  they  speak  of  shoes  in  cene- 
ral :  they  likewise  mention  them  as  being 
of  metal.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius  that 
Nero,  when  he  took  short  journeys,  was 
always  drawn  by  mules  which  had  silver 
shoes ;  and  those  of  his  wife  Poppflsa,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  had  shoes  of  gold. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  deduciUe  fitmi 
the  Roman  writers,  which  can  feiriy  au- 
thorize the  belief  that  in  the  foimer  case 
any  thing  more  is  meant  than  mere  chi- 
rurgical  bandages,  or  socks  of  some  kind ; 
nor  in  the  latter,  that  the  shoes  of  precious 
metal  were  any  thing  else  than  thin  slips, 
attached  over  the  hoof  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, and  removable  at  pleasure:  at  all 
events,  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that 
they  were  connected  with  soles  perma- 
nendy  festened  with  nails  to  the  corneous 
substance  of  the  foot,  according  to  the 
method  of  modem  times.  The  figures 
on  ancient  monuments  afford  still  feebler 
evidence  of  the  veiv  early  origin  which 
•ome  authors  have  olaimed  for  the  art  of 


nailing  metal  shoes  upon  the  feet  ef 
horses.  According  to  Bedomaai,  the 
Greek  word  ffcXcvcca,  vHiich,  he  is  eoo- 
vinced,  signifies  Aorte-sfcoet,  such  as  ase 
used  at  present,  occun  fer  the  fint  time 
in  the  ninth  oentuiy,  in  the  wotks  of  the 
emperor  Leo;  and  this  antiquity  of  home- 
shoes,  he  addsL  is  in  some  measare  con- 
firmed by  their  being  meBtioned  in  the 
writhigs  of  Italian,  KnglMi  and  French 
vnitere  of  the  same  century.  Hie  word 
occurs,  in  the  tenth  eentuiy,  in  the  The- 
tka  of  the  emperor  Constantlne,  where 
he  sayS)  that  a  certain  number  of  poands 
of  iron  should  be  given  out  horn  the  im- 
perial stores  to  mue  sefeiMna,  and  otber 
horse  fiuniture.  Eustathius,  who  wrote 
in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  uses  the  aanae 
term  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it 
is  here  interpreted.  <*  When  one  eon- 
siders,"  says  Beckmann,  ^  that  the  mXamn, 
or  wtk^vmm,  belonged  to  hMse  fimitiire ; 
that  they  were  made  of  iron;  that,  as 
Eustathius  says,  they  were  placieid  under 
thehooft  of  the  hones;  that  the  word 
seems  to  show  its  derivation  finoos  the 
moon-like  fixm  of  shoes,  such  as  those 
used  St  present ;  and,  lastly,  tfast  nails 
were  necessary  to  these  telsMMr-^  think 
we  may  venture  to  conclude,  without  any 
fearof  ening,  that  this  wound  was  eoi- 
ployed  to  offufy  horse-shoes  of  the  aame 
kind  as  ours ;  and  that  they  were  known^ 
if  not  earUer,  at  least  in  the  ninth  cenn- 
ry."  The  same  author  naentionB  dial, 
when  the  marquis  of  Tuscsny,  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  his  time,  went  to  meet 
Beatrix,  his  bride,  mother  of  the  well- 
known  Matilda,  about  the  year  1088,  his 
whole  train  were  so  magnificently  deco- 
rated, that  his  horses  were  shod  not  widi 
iron,  but  with  niver.  The  nails  even 
were  of  the  same  metal ;  and  when  any 
of  them  dropped  out,  they  belonged  to 
those  who  found  them.  The  marquis 
appean  to  have  imitated  Nero :  but  thii 
account,  which  is  in  verse,  may  be  onhr  a 
fiction.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France 
indulged  in  a  similar  folly,  to  attract 
admiration  for  his  opulence  and  gene- 
rosity ;  having  had  his  horse  shod  with 
silver  shoes  so  slij^hdy  attached,  that,  by 
purposely  curvetting  the  animal,  liiey 
were  shsken  ofE,  and  allowed  to  be  pt<^ed 
up  by  the  populace !  The  following  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  is  likewise  firom  Beck- 
maun  :  "  Daniel,  the  historian,  seems  to 
give  us  to  understand  that,  in  the  ninth 
ceomrv,  horses  were  not  shod  always 
but  onlv  in  the  time  of  fitwt,  and  on  okber 
porticular  occasions.     The    practice  of 
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sboeing  appem  to  fasTe  been  introdueed 
into  En^aiid  by  WilbfMn  the  Conqueror. 
We  aie  informed  that  this  flovenigii  fave 
the  eity  of  Northampton,  m  a  ^f^  to  a 
eertam  person,  in  coneidefation  of  Ihb 
paying  a  stated  sum  yearly  for  the  shoeing 
of  hones ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Heniy 
de  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  William, 
and  whose  descendants  bear  in  thefar  arms 
six  horse-ehoei^  received  that  surname 
beoauw  he  was  intrusted  with  the  mspec- 
tion  of  the  ftrriers  f--firriire  (^waftr- 
mm,  iron)  signifying,  in  French,  a  bag  oi 
instruments  used  in  the  shoeing  of  horses. 
That  the  practice  of  shoe'mg  horses  in 
England  may  have  become  more  common 
after  the  conquest  may  easily  be  conceived ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  smiths 
eame  over  with  the  Norman  army :  but 
that  the  thinff  virw  not  new  at  the  time  is 
clear,  from  Uie  historical  fiMSt,  that  Wel- 
beck,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  very  estate 
on  which,  at  this  day,  stand  the  capacious 
stables  formerly  belonging  to  that  fiunous 
writer  on  horsemanship,  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  was,  before  the  coni^uest,  the 
property  of  an  old  Saxon  tenant  tn  eopde, 
named  Gamelbere,  who,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  held  of  the  kinff  two  cantcaUs  of 
Ittid,  by  the  service  of  shoeing  the  king's 
palfrey  on  all  four  feet,  with  the  king's 
nails,  as  oft  as  the  king  should  lie  at  his 
manor  of  Mansfield ;  and  if  he  should 
knne  the  palfrey,  then  he  shouhl  give  the 
king  another  palfrey  of  four  marks  price. 
Before  the  invention  of  metal  shoes,  con- 
siderable attention,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, was  paid  to  the  strengthening  and 
hardening  the  hoofi  oi  horses,  especially 
of  those  eroploved  in  war;  and  various 
whimsical  methods  of  producing  these 
efiects  are  still  extant  in  the  works  of 
those  who  have  treated  on  the  ancient 
minage,  Notwithsttmding,  however,  that 
attention,  there  is  but  too  good  reason 
to  believe,  from  incidental  passages  in 
the  writers  of  early  times,  that  dread- 
Ail  havoc  must  frequently  have  taken 
place  amongst,  and  dreadful  sufierings 
have  been  endured  by,  those  noble  an- 
imds,  of  whose  preservation,  even  in 
militaiy  service,  so  much  care  is  taken 
in  modem  times,  and  to  which  pres- 
ervation the  art  of  shoeing  especially 
conduces.  That  the  harses  of  the  an- 
cients were  never  shod  in  war,  is  the 
opinion  of  Beckmsnn;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  conclusive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary has  been  adduced.  When  Mithri- 
dates  was  besieguig  Cyzicus,  he  was 
obhged  to  send  nis  cavalry  to  Bithynia, 
because  the  hoofi  of  the  hones  were  en- 
40* 


tirely  spoiled  and  worn  out  In  the  Latm 
translation  of  Appian,  it  is  added,  that 
this  was  occasiooed  fay  the  horses  not 
having  shoes;  but  thoM  are  no  such 
words  in  the  original,  which  seems  rather 
to  afibrd  astrong  proof  that  in  the  army 
of  Mithridates  there  was  nothmg  of  the 
kind  The  ease  seems  to  have  Been  the 
same  in  the  army  of  Alexander;  for  we 
are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  with 
uninterrupted  marching  the  hoo6  o(  the 
horses  were  totally  broken  and  destroyed. 
An  instance  of  a  like  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  Cinnamus,  where  the  cavalry  were 
obliged  to  be  left  behind,  as  they  liad  suf- 
fered considerably  in  the  hooft ;  <<  an 
evil,"  Bays  the  historian,  *<to  which  horses 
are  often  liable." 

HospiTAURS.  (See  Johny  SL,  EmghU 
of.) 

HoDDOir.    This  artist  died  in  1898. 

HoirsK  0NAKX.    (See  SenMnt) 

HuBKR  died  at  Geneva,  m  1892^  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  years. 

HuLAirs.    (See  Ukm».) 

HuMPHEXTS,  David,  Lli.D.,.ininister  of 
the  U.  States  to  the  court  of  Spain,  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Daniel  Hum- 
phrevB,  c€  Derby,  Connecticut,  and  bora 
m  1753.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  1771,  with  a  distin- 
guished reputation  for  talents,  energy  of 
character,  and  scientific  and  literaiy  ac- 
quirements. Soon  afler  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  enter- 
ed the  American  army,  and  was  suc- 
cessively an  akl  to  generals  Parsons,  Put- 
nam and  Greene.  In  1779,  he  was  ap- 
pointed oie  of  the  aids  of  Washington, 
and  remained  in  his  fomily  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  enjoying  his  high  confidence, 
friendship  and  patronage.  He  left  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  coloneL  When 
Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson  were,  in 
1784,  appointed  commissionen  for  nego- 
tiating treaties  with  foreign  powers,  he 
was  cnosen  secretanr  of  the  l^pation,  and 
attended  them  in  that  capacity  to  Paris 
and  London.  In  1791,  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and,  in 
1797,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  that  of  Madrid.  He  concluded  trea- 
ties of  peace  with  the  bey  of  Tripoli  and 
the  dey  of  Algiers.  On  his  return  from 
Spain,  he  transported  to  New  England 
100  sheep,  of  the  Merino  race,  which 
proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufocturing  interests. 
While  in  the  military  service,  he  publish- 
ed a  patriotic  poem,  addressed  to  the 
American  armies,  and,  after  the  war,  an- 
other, on  the  happiness  and  future  glory 
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of  America.  Id  1789,  htt  pKwe  to  tbe 
puUiC  the  LHe  of  Gencnl  Puhmid,  and, 
flunng  bit  rendeoee  io  Europe,  pofaliabed 
wewenk  poems  on  subjects  oooiiected  with 
tbe  American  revolution.  After  bis  le- 
tmn  to  the  U.  9catea,  be  resided  chiefly  in 
Comiecticiit,  and,  in  1812,  was  appointed 
to  tbe  command  of  the  Teteran  Tohin- 
teen  of  that  state,  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral He  died  si  New  Haven,  FefaL  21, 
181 8,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
HrnaocKix.  (See  Dnpmi^ 
HmaocTAiric  Acm.  (See  PinuncAcU.) 
HrDEOMETaA.  (SeeJD^nfmy-) 
Htbeostatic  Bsn.  This  is  one  of 
those  happy  inventions  that  have  sprung 
irom  the  piaecical  application  of  science 
in  tbe  wants  of  life.  It  not  only  delij^ts 
us  by  its  ingenious  novelQr  and  creat  sim- 
plicity, but  commands  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest wh«i  we  consider  the  relief  which 
it  will  vShrA  in  innimiemble  cases  of  pro- 
tracted suffisring,  where  hitherto  tbe  pa- 
tient has  been  considered  in  agreat  meas- 
ure beyond  the  power  of  the  physician. 
In  all  d iseases  where  tbe  system  has  been 
much  enfeebled  and  the  patient  long  con- 
Aned  to  bed,  the  cwcuhition  of  the  blood 
^oes  on  so  imperfectly,  in  some  of  those 
jMDts  of  the  body  that  are  more  imme- 
diately and  more  constantly  subjected  to 
{iressure,  that  they  fivquently  mortify,  or 
ose  their  vitality.  The  dead  parts  thus 
formed  become  a  continual  source  of  ir- 
ritation, often  exhausting  tbe  patient's 
strength  by  a  slow  decay,  where  other- 
wise every  hope  might  have  been  enter- 
tained of'^  recovery ;  and  when  he  does 
survive,  they  ore  removed  solely  by  tbe 
slow  process  of  ulceration,  during  a  te- 
dious convalescence.  The  hydrostatic 
bed  will  mitigate  or  entirely  remove  these 
evils ;  and  even  when  they  appear  in  a 
milder  form,  still  it  becomes  of  tbe  ut- 
most value,  from  the  certainty  with  which 
those  sources  of  irritation  are  removed, 
that  arise  from  the  ineauality  of  pressure 
in  a  common  bed,  and  prevent  that  re- 
freshing sleep  which  it  is  always  such  an 
object  to  procure.  This  bed  is  construct- 
ed in  the  fbllowin^  manner: — A  trough 
six  feet  long,  two  feet  six  (or  nine)  inches 
broad,  and  one  foot  deep,  is  filled  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  with  water, 
and  a  sheet  of  water-proof  India  rubber 
cloth  placed  upon  it  It  is  fixed  and 
firmly  cemented  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
trough,  being  of  such  a  size  as  to  hang 
down  loosely  in  the  inside,  and  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  ad- 
mits, therefore,  of  the  most  perfect  fVee- 
imxk  of  motion.    A  light  hair  nmttreas  is 


placed  npon  the  waier-pniof  chMii,  i 
which  the  pillow  and  bed-ckdm  are  to 
bepiaeed.  When  the  patient  reats  upon 
it,  he  SI  onoe  axperieneas  the  ompsssiPf 
softness  of  the  hydrostatic  bed:  he  » 
placed  nessiy  in  the  asnoe  cooditiQn  ss 
when  floating  in  water,  the  fluid  anapott 
being  prevented  froinlouciiinfhinD^  how- 
ever, by  the  prmliar  manaer  m  which  it 
is  aealed,  faennetically,  ae  it  were,  within 
the  vrato'iiroof  cfeth,  and  by  the  inter- 
vening msttresB.  The  hydroslaiic  bed 
was  invemed,  a  short  time  sinoe^  in  Loo- 
don,  nnder  tha  following  orcynHtanees, 
by  doctor  Amoct,  tbe  author  of  the  Ele- 
meats  of  Physics:— A  lady,  who  had 
suflmd  much,  after  a  (iremature  confine- 
ment, fiom  a  combination  and  sucoessioo 
of  low  fever,  jaundice,  Ate,  and  whose 
hack  had  skwighed  (mortified)  in  several 
places,  was  at  kst  so  much  exhausted,  in 
consequence  of  the  btter,  that  abe  was 
considered  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
She  geneialiy  foinled  when  the  wounds 
in  her  back  were  dressed,  and  was  pess- 
ing  days  and  nigfata  of  uninterropied  suf- 
fering, as  the  pressure  even  of  an  air-pil- 
low had  occasioned  mortification.  Doc- 
tor Amott  reflected  that  the  support  of 
water  to  a  fleeting  body  is  so  uniformly 
diflliised  that  every  tbotMindlh  part  of  an 
inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it 
were,  its  own  separate  ttqnid  pillar,  and 
no  one  part  bears  the  load  of  ita  neigh- 
bor; that  a  person  resting  in  a  bath  is 
nearly  thus  supported ;  tlMt  this  patient 
might  be  laid  upon  the  foce  of  a  bath, 
over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  water- 
proof India  rubber  cioth  was  previously 
thrown ;  she  being  rendered  sufliciently 
buoyant  by  a  soft  mattress  placed  beneath 
her;  thus  would  she  repose  on  the  fiM» 
of  tlie  water,  hke  a  swan  on  its  plumage, 
without  sensible  pressure  any  where,  waA 
almost  as  if  tbe  weight  of  her  body  were 
annihilated.  Tbe  pressure  of  the  atmoa- 
pbere  on  our  bodies  is  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  its  surface,  but,  because 
uniformly  diflTused,  is  not  felt.  The 
pressure  of  a  water  bath,  of  depth  to 
cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  pound 
per  inch,  and  is  similariy  unperoeived. 
A  bed  having  been  made  on  this  plan, 
and  the  patient  placed  on  it,  she  was  in- 
stantly relieved  m  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  enjoyed  a  calm  and  tranquil  sleep ; 
she  awoke  refreshed ;  she  passed  the  next 
night  much  better  than  usual^  and  on 
the  following  day,  it  was  found  that  all 
the  sores  had  assumed  a  healthy  appear- 
ance :  the  healing  ftom  that  time  went  on 
rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were  formed. 
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When  the  patient  was  first  laid  upon  the 
bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where  the 
down  pillows,  which  she  before  had 
used,  were  to  be  placed;  to  which  she 
answered,  that  she  Knew  not,  for  that  she 
felt  no  pain  to  direct ;  in  fact,  she  needed 
.them  no  more. — ^The  hydrostatic  bed  will 
be  useful,  not  merely  m  extreme  cases, 
such  as  the  aboye,  mit  also  in  every  m- 
stance  where  there  is  restlessness  or  want 
of  sleep,  from  the  irksome  feebng  com- 
municated by  that  inequality  of  pressure 
iirhich  is  necessarily  perceived  m  every 
common  bed,  and  to  which  the  body  be- 
comes so  remarkably  sensible,  when  fa- 
tigued or  enfeebled,  as  when  suffering 
mm  disease.  The  sensation  which  is 
experienced  by  a  person  reclining  on  a 
hydrostatic  bed  is  unconmionly  pleas- 
hi^.  It  is  em  to  change  the  position 
with  a  very  feeble  effort  The  patient 
also  can  always  take  a  little  exercise  at 
pleasure,  with  the  slightest  exertion,  from 
the  fecility  with  which  the  water  can  be 
moved— a  circumstance  which  will  prove 
hii^ly  grateful  to  those  who  have  been 
k»ff  confined  to  bed. 

HTDKOTHoaAx.    (See  Dropty.) 

Htdrus.    (See  Serpent.) 


I. 

IcoNOOKAPHT.    (See  icon.) 

Ideoloot.    (See  Langvagt,) 

Idtl.    (See  PflwtoroZ.) 

IxMENiTE.    (See  TUanium.) 

Images,  AnoaATioir  or.  (See  Iconda- 
try^  and  jfeotiockufo.) 

Imbossino.    (See  EmhMtvng.) 

iNCAaNATiON.    (See  Chramwaiion,) 

IffDEMiaTT  Bill.  (See  Lotw  of  Ex- 
ccjonon.) 

Ihertia.    (See  Mtehanic8^ 

iNr ANTiciDE.  Parental  aflFection  seems 
so  deeply  rooted  in  mankind,  by  a  wise 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  off- 
spring, tiiat,  vrithout  actual  evidence,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  credit  the  extent  to 
which  infenticide  has  extended.  It  is 
said,  by  Krascheninikow,  that  there  are  fe- 
males in  Kamschatka  who  use  herbs  and 
conjurations  to  prevent  concef)tion,  and 
that  they  procure  abortions  by  mesns  of 
poisonous  medicines,  wherein  they  are 
assisted  by  skilful  old  women.  Macken- 
zie, the  traveller  across  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  affirms  that  the  women  of 
the  Knistenaux  fre(|uently  procure  abor- 
.  tioD,  to  avoid  the  dtttreas  consequent  on 


taking  care  of  and  maintaining  their  chil- 
dren. The  Eskimaux,  iiihabitiDg  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  bay,  according  to  El- 
lis, constrain  their  wives  to  obtain  fre- 
quent abortions  for  the  same  cause,  by 
means  of  an  herb  common  in  that  coun- 
try; and  an  older  author,  Denys,  8ay£>v 
that  if  a  woman  of  North  America  be- 
came pregnant  while  suckling  her  child, 
she  obtained  abortion ;  alleging,  that  nurs- 
ing one  at  a  time  was  enough.  Other 
examples  might  be  given ;  for  procuring 
abortion  is  common  over  the  world,  and 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevail  where 
misfortune  or  disgrace  attends  the  birth  of 
the  ofibpring.  There  is  too  great  reason 
for  considenng  diese  motives  as  the  cause 
of  infantickle,  where  the  child  is  actually 
bom.  The  instances  of  it  are  innumera- 
Ue,  though  arising  also  from  different 
causes.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Kurile  islands,  it  is  customary  to  destroy 
one  of  twins.  The  American  Indians,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Berbice,  are  said  to 
do  so,  mm  believing  that  the  birth  of  two 
children  proves  the  mfidelity  of  the  moth- 
er. Kolben  informs  us,  that  the  ucliest 
of  Hottentot  fen^ale  twins  is  put  to  death, 
under  the  pretext  that  a  mother  cannot 
suckle  two  females  at  once.  At  least  one 
of  twins  was  wont  to  be  destroyed  witii 
the  Kamtschadales ;  and  in  New  Holland, 
the  weakest  and  lightest  is  quickly  suffo- 
cated by  the  mother.  As  there  is  greater 
difficulty  experienced  in  supporting  fee- 
ble and  sickly  children,  or  those  laboring 
under  prominent  personal  imperfections, 
so  the  parents  have  bad  less  hesitation  in 
bereavmg  tiiem  of  existence.  Diodorus 
relates,  that  all  deformed  children  in  Ta- 
probana,  which  we  suppose  is  Ceylon, 
were  put  to  death.  Qumtus  Curtius  sa^rs 
die  same  of  those  in  the  kmgdom  of  Soidii- 
tus.  Promising  children  were  reared  in 
Sparta;  the  others  were  destroyed;  nor 
could  parents  spare  those  whom  they 
chose,  as  they  were  submitted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  certain  persons,  and,  if  weak 
or  deformed,  were  thrown  into  a  cavern. 
Gemelli  Careri  was  told  in  Paragoa,  one 
of  the  Philippine  islands,  that  children 
bom  with  im|)erfections,  which  would  ap- 
]iarently  disable  them  from  workinff,were 
put  alive  into  a  hollow  cane,  and  buried. 
These  cruel  expedients  roust  be  viewed 
as  the  result  or  necessity  rather  than  of 
choice ;  because,  in  countries  where  each 
has  to  depend  on  his  own  personal  exer- 
tion for  a  precarious  subsistence,  there  is 
no  room  to  provide  for  the  helpless.  It 
has  even  been  seen,  that,  by  a  barbarous 
custom,  originating  from  a  similar  source, 
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when  a  man  periohed,  hii  widow  and  or- 
phans were  out  to  death ;  not  fiom  the 
deeire  of  sheading  Mood,  but  becauae  the 
suryivotB  had  no  means  ijf  supportmg 
them.  In  Greentendf  when  the  mother 
of  an  infimt  at  the  breast  died,  the  child 
was  buried  along  with  her,  if  the  father 
and  relations  could  not  find  a  nune.  At 
the  present  day,  it  seems  an  inrariable 
practice  of  the  savages  of  New  Holland 
to  inter  the  sucking  in&nt  in  the  same 
grave  with  its  departed  mother ;  nay,  the 
nther  is  the  first  to  heap  the  earth  over 
the  bodies  of  both.  No  concern  is  testi- 
fied by  the  relatives  ibr  its  fate.  They 
seem  satisfied  that  this  is  what  ought  to 
be  done ;  for  their  own  helpless  condition 
deprives  them  of  the  means  of  providing 
finr  a  being  stUl  more  helplesB  than  them- 
selves.— ^The  sources  of  infimticide  may, 
in  i^eneral,  be  traced  to  necessity,  super- 
stition, the  love  of  pleasure,  and  shame. 
In  most  countries,  it  is  the  female  off- 
spring which  is  doomed  to  destruction, 
while  the  males  are  spared :  thus,  if  the 
twins  of  the  New  Hollander  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent sex,  it  is  the  daughter  alone  that 
perislies.  Dobrizhofifbr  relates,  that  he 
nas  known  mothers  among  the  AUpo- 
nians,  a  South  American  tribe,  who  de- 
stroyed the  whole  offtpring  as  soon  as 
they  were  bom ;  but  oiherB  more  com- 
monly spared  the  males  than  the  females. 
The  ancient  Arabians,  especiallv  those  of 
the  tribes  Koreish  and  Kendah,  were 
accustomed  to  bury  tiieir  daughters,  from 
the  apprehension  of  inability  to  provide 
for  them,  as  also,  it  is  said,  mm  the  grief 
which  would  be  felt  on  their  becoming 
captives,  or  from  their  immoral  conduct 
By  the  injunctions  of  Mohammed,  the 
practice  is  supposed  to  have  been  abol- 
ished in  Arabia.  Probably  it  never  was 
univerBal  there.  As  the  British  domin- 
ions extended  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  a  certain  race,  called  Ja- 
rejahs,  was  found  in  the  province  of  Gu- 
zerat,  and  the  district  of  Cutch,  where 
civilization  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances, and  where  the  nature  of  the 
country  removed  all  apprehensions  of 
want  This  race  destroyed  all  their 
daughters  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 
The  British  resident,  lieutenant-colonel 
Walker,  at  length  succeeded  m  abolishing 
a  custom  so  revolting  to  humanity.  Other 
instances  may  be  given  of  that  inftnticide 
which  is  not  restricted  to  females.  Kras- 
cheninikow  says,  that  there  are  some  of 
the  Kamtschadale  women  so  unnatural 
as  to  destroy  their  children  when  bom,  or 
throw  them  alive  to  the  dogjL    The  mis- 


sionaries affirm  that  the  Bonesmans,  6r 
Bushmen,  an  African  tribe,  whose  history 
is  litde  known,  **tBke  no  great  care  of 
their  children ;  that  they  kill  them  vrith- 
out  remorse  on  various  occaabns,  ae  when 
they  are  ill  shaped,  or  when  they  are  in 
want  of  foodr  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  infantickle  is  universal  in  China,  be- 
ing either  hnmediately  committed  by  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  or  resulting  fimn 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  elements. 
The  exposure  of  chiklren  was  a  privilege 
commonly  sanctioned  among  the  ancients  : 
it  was  so  prevalent,  that  JEban  celebrates 
the  humanity  €ii  the  Thebans,  who  de- 
creed capital  punishment  against  it:  nev- 
erthekfls,  where  the  parents  were  in  pov- 
erty, they  might  oflfer  the  child  fer  a  price 
to  the  magistrates,  who,  having  brought  it 
up,  were  entitled  to  sell  it  fera slave.  Al- 
most all  the  children  exposed  in  China 
are  females ;  and  the  number,  though  it 
be  difficult  lo  approximate  the  tnitti,  is 
certainhr  venr  great  Mr.  Barrow  com- 
putes, from  the  most  authentic  data  which 
may  be  deduced  fhmi  the  statement  of 
the  missionaries,  that  it  is  not  less  than 
9000  in  Pekin,  the  ciqntal,  and  as  many 
in  the  provinces.  A  more  powerful  mo- 
tive for  infenticide  than  all  the  rest,  is  that 
unbounded  ascendancy  which  supersti- 
tion sometimes  gains  over  the  human 
mind.  The  practice  of  the  modems, 
however,  is  not  so  explicit  in  this  respect 
as  what  we  may  collect  from  antiquity. 
It  is  said  tiiat  the  Kamtsehadales  destrov 
their  children  ifboro  during  stonns,  though 
the  necessi^  of  doing  so  may  be  averted 
by  conjurations.  The  indigenous  inhab- 
itants of  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  are  like- 
wise accused  of  infenticide,  should  the 
epoch  of  the  birth  of  a  chikl  be  declared 
unfortunate  by  their  priests  and  astrolo- 
gers.  Certain  periods  of  time,  as  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  the  last  week 
of  eveiy  month,  together  with  every 
Thursday  and  Friday,  are  judged  omi- 
nous. The  chiki  bora  at  these  times  will 
either  be  animated  by  evil  propensitiea,  or 
occaskm  numberiess  disasters,  m>m  which 
exemption  is  purchssed  by  the  sacrifice 
of  its  life.  Mankind  have  been  prone  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  each  others  blood, 
to  propitiate  or  appease  their  sanguinary 
deities;  but  of  all  oflerings,  children  were 
deemed  the  most  accepttuble,  beinff  a  sac- 
rifice of  what  was  the  most  precious  to 
parenta  The  Moabites  oflfered  up  their 
children  ferpropitiation  in  desperate  en- 
terprises. Thus,  «  when  the  king  of  Mo- 
ab  saw  that  the  battle  was  too  sore  fi>r 
him,  he  took  with  him  700  men  that  draw 
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swords,  to  break  through  eyen  unto  the 
kingof  Edom;  but  they  could  not.  Then 
he  took  his  eldest  son,  that  should  have 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for 
a  burnt-offering  upon  the  wall."  f2  ^xngs 
iii,  27.)  Again,  it  is  said  that  Baiak,  lane 
of  Moab,  consulting  Balaam,  the  son  of 
Beor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  calling  on  him 
to  come  and  curse  his  enemies,  Exclaimed, 
**  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ? 
ShaU  I  come  before  him  with  bumt-ofier- 
ings,  with  caWes  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  with  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall 
I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transj^ressions, 
the  fiiiit  of  my  body  for  the  sm  of  my 
soul?"  (Mcahyi,7,)  We  read  that  Ha- 
milcar,  on  receiving  similar  intelligence, 
attended  with  alarmmg  circumstance  im- 
mediately seized  on  a  boy,  and  oWsrdA 
him  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  Kronus ; 
while,  for  an  opposite  reason,  af\er  Han- 
nibal had  gained  the  battles  of  Ticinus 
and  Trebia,  it  was  proposed  in  the  senate 
to  sacrifice  his  inftnt  son.  On  the  occasion 
of  an  enemy  being  at  the  gates  of  Car- 
thage, Diodorus  relates,  that  two  hundred 
children  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens were  offered  up  to  the  sanguinair 
deities  to  avert  tl\j9  danger.  We  read  al- 
so, though  with  more  uncertainty  of  the 
&ct,  that  the  Grecian  soothsayers  recom- 
mended the  sacrifice  of  Iphiffenia,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Diana.  In 
descending  to  a  more  modem  period  of 
history,  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  offered 
his  son  to  Odm  to  obtain  a  victory  over 
his  enemy  Harold ;  and  Harold,  the  son 
of  Gunild,  sacrificed  two  of  his  children 
to  his  idols,  to  obtain  a  tempest  for  the 
dispersion  of  a  hostile  fleet.  The  mod- 
em Pemvians  are  said  to  have  sacrificed 
their  first-bom  to  redeem  tlieir  own  lives 
when  in  a  state  of  sickness,  as  Aune,  king 
of  Sweden,  in  older  thnes,  sought  to  pur- 
chase a  prolongation  of  his  with  the  blood 
of  nine  sons.  It  was  with  them  as  with 
the  Israelites — *^  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and 
shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  sac- 
rificed unto  the  idols  of  Canaan."  (Psalm 
cvi,  37.)  Infanticide  may,  therefore,  be 
traced  to  a  feeling  of  shame  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  which  she  has  not  fortitude 
to  bear;  to  necessitous  circumstances;  to 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  to  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition.  We  cannot  afiirm, 
however,  that  such  are  exclusively  its 
sources;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
others  will  be  disclosed. 
IxFLAMMATioN ;  a  disesse  characterized 


by  heat,  pain,  redness,  attended  with  more 
or  less  or  tumefaction  and  fever.    Inflam- 
mation is  divided  into  two  species,  viz. 
phlegmonous  and  erysipelatous.    Besides 
this  division,  inflammation  is  either  acute 
or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 
complicated  with  other  diseases.  1.  Phleg- 
monous inflammation  is  known  by  its 
bright  red  color,  tennon,  heat,  and  a  cir- 
cumscribed, throhbinff,  painful  tumeftc- 
tion  of  the  part,  tending  to  suppuration. 
Phlegmon  is  genemlly  used  to  denote  an 
inflammatory  tumor,  situated  in  the  skin 
or  cellular  membrane.    When  the  same 
disease  affects  the  viscera,  it  is  usualljr 
called    phlegmonous   inflammation.     2. 
Erysipelatous  inflanmiation  is  considered 
as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  color, 
vanishmg  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 
qually, with  a  burning  pain,  the  tumor 
scarcely  perceptible,  ending  in  vesicles, 
or  desquamation.     This  species  of  in- 
flammation  admits   of  a   division   into 
eiythema,  when  there  is  merely  an  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  virith  very  little  of  the 
whole  system ;  and  erysipelas,  when  there 
is  general  affection  of  the  system.    Phleg- 
monous inflammation  terminates  in  reso- 
lution, suppuration,  mngrene,  and  scir- 
rhus,  or  induration,    resolution  is  known 
to  be  about  to  take  place  when  the  symp- 
toms gradually  abate ;  suppuration,  when 
the  inflammation  does  not  readily  yield  to 
proper  remedies,  the  throbbing  increases, 
the  tumor  points  externally,  and  riffors 
come  on.   Gangrene  is  about  to  take  place 
when  the  pain  abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and 
cold  perspUBtions  come  on.    Scirrhus,  or 
induration,  is  known  by  the  inflammation 
continuing  a  longer  time  than  usual ;  the 
tumefaction  continues,  and  a  considerable 
hardness  remains.    This  kind  of  tumor 
gives  little  or  no  pain,  and,  when  it  takes 
place,  it  is  usual^  the  sequel  of  inflam- 
mation affecting  ffiandular  parts.  It  some- 
times, however,  is  accompanied  with  lan- 
cinating pains,  ulcerates,  and  becomes 
cancerous.    Erythematous  inflammation 
terminates  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 
gangrene.    The  syniptoms  or  inflamma- 
tion are  accountea  for  in  the  following 
way: — ^The  redness  arises  from  the  di- 
latation of  the  small  vessels,  which  become 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  tlie  red  parti- 
cles in  large  quantities ;  it  appears  also  to 
occur,  in  some  cases,  from  the  generation 
of  new  vessels.    The  swelling  is  caused 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the  pletho- 
ric state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  ex- 
udation of  coagulable  Ivmph  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  the  interruption  of 
absorption.    In  regard  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  heat,  as  the  thermometer  denotes 
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very  little  inerone  of  temperatnie,  it  ap* 
pean  to  be  eeeoQuted  m  from  tfae  id- 
enaeed  eeoeibility  of  tbe  Detres^  which 
eoDvey  falee  impffoieiig  to  tbe  sciisoriiijii. 
The  pain  is  oeeaaioDed  by  a  dcTiatioa 
from  tbe  naconl  elate  of  the  pam,  and  the 
tmosual  condition  into  which  the  nerrea 
are  thrown.  The  throbbing  depends  on 
the  action  of  tbe  aiteriea.  Mood  taken 
from  a  person  iaboxiii^  luder  active  in- 
flanunalion,  exhibita  a  yellowisb-wfaite 
crust  on  the  8urfiu»:  this  is  denominated 
the  M|^9  coruKcouBjOrni^ammatory  coat. 
This  consists  of  a  layer  of  coagulaWe 
lymph«  almost  destitute  of  red  paiticlea» 
Blood,  in  this  slate,  is  always  termed  Mhof. 
The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of 
inflammation  are  verv  numerous:  they, 
bowoFer,  may  genem&y  be  classed  under 
external  yiolence,  produced  eicher  by  me- 
chanical «r -cheiiucal  kritation,  changes 
of  ten^erature,  and  stimulatuig  foodtm 
Fever  often  seems  to  be  a  remote  cause; 
the  inflammation  thus  produced  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  criticaL  Spontaneous 
inflammation  sometiaies  occurs  when  no 
perceptible  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its 
nroductiMi.  Scrofula  and  syphilis  may 
oe  considered  as  exciting  causes  of  ii^ 
flammation.  The  proximate  cause  has 
been  the  subject  ot  much  ^lispute.  At 
the  present  period,  it  is  ffeneraliy  consid- 
eiied  to  be  a  morbid  dilatation,  and  In- 
4^»88ed  action  of  such  arteries  as  lead 
and  are  distributed  to  tfae  inflamed  part 

tjOmMatumof&el^  (SeeQpAlM- 
aiio.) 

iflfiammMm  of  ike  hMUma.     (See 

IifPLKCTioH  OF  LioflT.    (See  Ojplicf.) 
iNrusoaT  Akim AI3.     (See  Miarotcop-' 
ical  Anumdt,) 
Isxaufx.    (See  TUamwoL) 
IsjuuDAX.    (See  ScmtarL) 
IsTACHAa.    (See  Etiathar,) 
luLus.    (See  Afeanku.) 
iToar  Black.    (See  Carbon,) 


J. 

jASPxa,  aergeant ;  a  revolutioDary  sol- 
dier, whose  merits  have  given  him  a  dis- 
tinction seldom  attained  by  individuals  of 
his  rank  in  life.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revdutionaiy  war,  be  enlisted  in 
the  second  South  Carolina  regimented 
in&ntr^,  commanded  by  colonel  Moul- 
trie, fie  diidogulshed  himself  in  a  par- 
ticuhur  manner,  at  the  attack  which  was 
made  upon  fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's 
island,  June  28,  1776.    In  tbe  warmest 


part  of  that  contest,  the  flag-staflT 
aeveied  bv  a  cannon  ball,  anid  the  flag 
feU  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  oo  the  oot- 
aide  of  tfae  works.    This  accident  was 
considered,  by  the  anxious  inhabitants  of 
Charieeton,  as  putting  an  end  to  the  oon- 
lest  by  striking  the  American  flag  to  the 
enemy.    The  moment  Jaqper  saw  that 
die  fbg  had  fiUIen,  he  jumped  from  one 
of  the  embrasures,  tied  the  colors  to  a 
spunge-staff^  and  replanted  them  on  the 
parapet,  where  he  supported  them  until 
another  flag-staff  was  procured.     The 
subsequent  activity  and  enterprise  of  this 
patriot  induced  colonel  Moultrie  to  give 
bim  a  sort  of  roving  commismi,  to  go 
and  come  at  pleasure.  He  was  privileged 
to  select  such  men  frwn  the  regimsBt  aa 
he  should  choose  to  accompany  him  in 
his  enterprises.     His  pardea  conawied, 
generallv,  of  Ave  or  six ;  and  he  often 
returned  with  prisooets  before  Moultrie 
was    apprized   of  his   absence.     Jas- 
per was  distinguished  for  his  humane 
treatment  of  the  enemies  who  fell  into  hjs 
power.    By  his  sanity  and  enterprise, 
ne  often  succeeded  m  the  capture  of  tfaoae 
who  were  lying  in  an^Kiab  for  him.    He 
entered  the  Bntish  lines,  and  remained 
several  days  in  Savaimah  in  disiguise,  and, 
after  informing  himself  4>f  their  strength 
and  intentioni^  returned  to  the  American 
camp..     A  remarkable  instance  of  his 
bravery  and  humanity  is  recorded  by  the 
biographer  of  general  Marion.    A  Mr. 
Jones,  an  American  by  birth,  was  aap- 
tured  by  the  British,  and  confined  m 
irons,  feir  deserting  the  royal  cause  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.   The 
distress  of  bis  wife,  at  the  prospect  of  the 
fiue  which  awaited  him,  made  such  an 
impression  on  Jasper,  and  a  companion 
of  his,  sergeant  Newton,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  efibrt  for  his  rescue. 
The  departure  of  Jones,  and  several  oth- 
ers, all  m  irons,  to  Savannah  for  trial,  un- 
der a  guard,  consistiDg  of  a  sergeant,  cor- 
poral, and  eight  men,  was  ordered.  With 
m  two  miles  of  Savannah,  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  main  road,  is  a  spring  of 
fine  water,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
thick  underwood,  where  travellers  often 
halt  to  refresh  themselves.  Jasper  and  his 
companion  considered  this  spot  as  tfae 
most  favorable  for  their  enterprise.  They 
accordingly  passed  the  guard,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  near  the  spring.  When 
the  enemy  came  up,  they  halted,  and 
only  two  of  tfae  guard  remained  Witfa  tfae 
prisoners ;  while  the  others  leaned  their 
guns  against  trees  in  a  careless  manner, 
and  went  to  the  spring.  Jasper  and  New- 
ton sprung  firom  theur  place  of  conceal- 
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VBeot,  seized  two  of  the  inuAet%  and  shot 
die  floitioeb.    The  poBsewioD  of  all  the 
^trms  placed  the  enemy  hi  theur  power, 
wtskd  compelled  them  to  surrender.     The 
IxoDB  were  taken  o%  and  arms  pat  into 
Xhe  hands  of  thoee  who  had  been  prison- 
ers ;  and  the  whole  party  arrived  at  Purys- 
l3mrg  the  next  morning,  and  joined  the 
American  camp.    Bub^aent  to  the  gal- 
lant defence  at  Sullivan's  island,  colonel 
Hfoultrie's  regiment  was  presented  vrith  a 
fltand  of  colors  by  Mrs.  Elliot    During 
the  assault  acainst  Savannah,  two  officers 
had  been  kuled,  and  one  wounded,  en- 
deavoring to  plant  these  colors  upon  the 
enemy's  parapet.    Just  before  the  retreat 
vras  ordered,  Jasper  attempted  to  replace 
tfaem  upon  the  works,  and,  while  he  vras 
ID  the  act.  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
fell  into  the  ditch.    When  the  retreat  was 
ordered,  he  succeeded  in  brinffing  them 
off,    Commemorative  of  the  gaflant  deeds 
of  this  brave  man,  his  name  has  been 
given  to  one  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

JER178AI.EM    ARTICHOKE.       (See    Atf^ 

choke.) 

Jetsam.    (See  FMsam.) 

Jones,  Noble  Wimberley,  distinguished 
in  the  medical  and  political  annals  of 
Georgia,  vnB  bom  near  London,  about 
the  year  1733  or  1724.  His  fether,  who 
was  a  physician,  accompanied  general 
Oglethorpe  to  the  colony  of  Georgia,  in 
1?^;  and,  as  no  means  of  instruction 
could  be  procured  there  at  that  time,  he 
educated  his  son  himself  and,  in  1748, 
associated  him  in  hisprofbsnonal  occupa- 
tions— a  connexion  which  lasted  until 
1756.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
sensions between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  doctor  N.  W.  Jones  took  an 
eariy  and  conspicuous  stand  in  &vor  of 
the  latter,  and  held  a  correspondence 
with  doctor  Franklin,  then  the  a^ent  of 
Georgia  in  England,  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances.  He  vras  among  the  first 
of  thoee  who  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  and  would  have 
ffone  himself  as  one,  bad  it  not  been  for 
me  entreaties  of  bis  &ther,  then  the  treas- 
urer of  the  province,  and  a  member  of  the 
council,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years. 
He  was,  however,  chosen  speaker  of  the 
provincial  legislature ;  and  at  every  new 
election,  consequent  upon  the  frequent 
dissolutions  by  tlie  governor  of  the  house 
of  commons,  he  was  returned,  and  elect- 
ed to  that  office.  When  Savannah  fell 
undor  the  power  of  the  Britiri),  in  De- 
cember, 1778,  doctor  Jsnes  removed  to 
CSiarleston,  where  he  continued  to  prac- 


tise until  November  or  Deceoiber,  1780. 
He  was  then  arrested  by  order  of  the 
British  commaoderi  and  earned  to  St. 
Au|^stine,  in  violation  of  the  sarticks  of 
capitulation  entered  into  at  the  surrender 
of  Charleston,  in  the  previous  May.  On 
the  fbllowing  July,  be  vras  released  on  a 
general  exchange  of  prisoners,  effected  by 
general  Greene,  and  soon  afterwards  sail- 
ed to  Philadelphia.  Here,  again,  ha  pros- 
ecuted his  profesrion,  and  soon  obtained 
considerable  practice.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate 
to  congress,  bv  the  legislature  of  Geonna, 
and  continued  m  that  capacity  until  De- 
eember,  17^  when  he  returned  to  Sa- 
vannah, on  its  evacuation  by  the  British. 
He  had  been  previously  elected  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  and, 
at  their  meeting,  in  January,  1783,  was 
chosen  their  specdEer.  Durinc  the  session, 
which  was  one  of  considerme  commo- 
tion, he  was  wounded  in  the  head  bf  a 
broadsword,  whilst  advising  the  leaders 
of  a  mob  to  disperse,  who  were  attacting 
the  house  of  one  of  the  members.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  doctor 
Jones  went  to  Charieston,  where  he  was 
induced  to  resume  his  medical  practice, 
by  the  solicitations  of  many  of  his  former 
mtientB.  In  1788,  he  again  returned  to 
Savannah,  where  he  resided  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  actively  encaged  in  the  la- 
bors of  his  profession.  In  1798,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention  at 
Louisville,  which  amended  the  oonslitn- 
tion  of  the  state.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1805. 
Jousts.    (See  ToumamenL) 


K. 

Kaimes,  Lord.    (See  Homej  Henry,) 
Kahtschu.    (See  Cosaadts.) 
KAT7-niD.    (See  Locutt) 
Keswick,  Lake  of.      (See  Derufent 
Water.) 
KiLLDEER.    (See  PUwer.) 
KiLooRAMiTE.    (Scc  Orommt.) 
KiMOLi.    (See  Argenttera.) 
Kme-BiRD.    (See  ny-Catcker.) 
Kino's  Evil  ;  the  name  formerly  giv- 
en to  the  scroibla,  m  consequence  of  its 
beingsupposed  that  the  kings  of  Ensland 
and  France  possessed  the  power  of  cur- 
ing that  disease  by  the  toucn.  (See  Scrof- 
UM,  in  the  body  of  tlie  wonc.)      The 
English  and  Frencl^  have  each  contended 
that  this  power  was  first  exercised  bv 
then-  re^Mcdve  monarehs;  the  French 
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awertiBgthat  8t  Louis  was  first  endowed 
with  it,  and  the  English  that  it  was  poe- 
sessed  by  Edward  me  Confessor.  In  the 
raign  of  Charles  II,  the  practice  of  touch- 
ing for  the  cure  of  the  scrofula  seems  lo 
have  jeached  its  greatest  height  in  Eng- 
land; and  such  were  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  him,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
touched  more  than  six  thousand  persons 
in  one  year  after  his  restoration.  The 
demands  upon  the  liing's  time  were  so 
great,  that  ne  found  it  necessaiy  to  have 
Uie  patients  examined  by  his  surgeons,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  determining  if  those  who 
wesented  themselves  were  really  sufferen. 
Those  who  were  decided  to  be  proper 
obfeets  of  compassion,  received  tickets  of 
admisBion  to  the  royal  presence,  and  were 
touched  l^  the  king  on  one  of  the 
dws  of  healing,  either  at  Whitehall  or 
Windsor. 

KinasTON.    (See  Aitt.) 

KiTB.    {See  Hawk.) 

Kkutbitaux.    (See  Crte$.) 

KOM MS.    (See  Horse.) 

L. 

La  PiJkTA.  (See  Ckuqmaaca.) 
Lace  made  bt  Caterpillars  ;  a 
most  extraordinary  and  ingenious  spe- 
cies of  manufiu^ture,  which  has  been 
contrived  by  an  officer  of  engineers 
residing  in  the  city  of  Munich.  It 
eonrists  of  lace  and  veils,  with  open 
patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by  cat- 
eipiilarB.  The  following  is  the  mode 
of  proceeding  adopted: — Having  made 
a  paste  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  on 
which  the  species  of  caterpillar  he  em- 
ploys feeds,  he  spreads  it  thinly  over  a 
stone,  or  olJ^er  flat  substance,  of  the  re- 
quired size.  He  then,  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  dipped  in  olive-oil,  draws  the  pat- 
tern he  wishes  the  insects  to  leave  open. 
This  stone  is  then  placed  in  an  inchned 
position ;  and  a  considerable  number  oi 
the  caterpillars  are  placed  at  the  bottom. 
A  peculiar  species  is  chosen,  which  spins 
a  strong  web ;  and  the  animals  commence 
at  the  bottom,  eating  and  spinning  their 
way  up  to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding  ev- 
ery part  touched  by  the  oil,  but  devouring 
eveiy  other  part  of  the  paste.  The  ex- 
treme lightness  of  tliese  veils,  combined 
with  some  strength,  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  them9  measuring  twenty-six  and 
«  half  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weigh- 
ed only  1.51  grains— h  degree  of  lightness 
which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  con- 


trast with  other  fabrics.  One  square  yard 
of  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are 
made,  wei^s  four  grains  and  one  tliird ; 
whilst  one  sauare  yam  of  silk  gauze  weighs 
one  hundred  and  thirtv-seven  grains,  and 
one  square  vard  of  the  finest  patent  net 
weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  grains 
and  a  half. 

Lachba.    (Sec^roftui.) 

LAniifo,  Bill  of.  (See  BiU  of  Lading.) 

Laoak.    (See  FU4$am.) 

Lallt-Tollendal,  the  marquis  of^ 
died  at  Paris,  in  March,  1830. 

Laiiar<iub,  general,  died  at  Paris^  in 
May,  1832.  Some  account  of  his  recent 
course  will  be  found  in  the  article  fVonce, 
in  this  Appendix. 

Lanca8TRia5  Schools.  (See  Mtdwd 
hutraction.) 

Lanf&aitc  is  acoidentaUy  placed  be- 
fore iWmd. 

LAiieEifBCHWALBACH.  (See  SckUm- 
genbad.) 

Latih  Lanouaqe.  (See  Rinnan  Lan- 
guage and  LiUrahart.) 

Laudanum.    (See  Opium.) 

Laura;  a  sort  of  nermitage.  (See 
Anaehonti.) 

Lawyers.  (See  MvocaUSf  Monu^ 
and  BarrisUr.) 

Leaf  Year.    (See  l^pod^  and  Year.) 

Lee,  Samuel,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
6f  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
steady  direcuon  of  talent  to  one  object. 
The  onlv  education  he  received  was  that 
of  a  villaf^  school,  where  nothin|f  mote 
than  readmg,  writing  and  arithmetic  was 
taught  He  quitted  this  school  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter anci  builder ;  and  it  was  not  till 
years  after  this,  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  learning  foreign  languages.  He  taught 
liimself  to  read  and  write  in  Latin,  in 
Greek,  and  in  Hebrew.  He  also  taught 
himself  the  Chaldee,  the  Svriac,  and  toe 
Samaritan  languages,  unaided  by  any  in- 
structer,  or  by  any  literary  companion, 
and  uninfluenced  by  tlie  hope  either  of 
profit  or  of  (iraise.  Mr.  Lee's  earnings 
were,  at  this  time,  barely  sufficient  to  the 
poorest  maintenance ;  yet  he  spared  fi^ni 
this  pittance  enough  to  purchase  sucli 
grammars  as  could  be  met  with  upon  the 
common  book-stalls;  and,when  he  had  read 
through  a  volume,  procured  in  a  similar 
manner,  he  was  ^rced  to  pay  it  away 
aijain  as  part  of  the  price  of  tlie  next  book  he 
wished  to  purchase.  He  had  to  pass  frore: 
bodily  fiitigue  to  mental  exertion ;  for  he 
omitted  none  of  the  hours  appropriated  to 
manual  labor :  he  retired  regularly  to  rest 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night :  he  suflTered,  dur- 
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iog  this  time,  from  a  compUhit  in  his 
eyes ;  and,  of  the  inadequate  leisure  thus 
left  him,  part  even  of  that  was  dedicated  to 
what  may  be  deemed  accoroplishnient ;  for 
he  acquired,  amouf  other  things,  a  knowl- 
ed|;e  of  music  When  he  excnanged  his 
trade  for  the  superintendence  of  a  charity 
school,  his  hours  were  not  much  more  at 
^his  own  disposal.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
doctor  Jonathan  Scott  furnished  him  with 
an  Arabic  granunar ;  and  he  had  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  hts  life,  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  upon  the  study  in  which  he 
was  engagied.  To  this  curcumstance,  and 
the  wonderful  proficiency  of  Mr.  Lee  (for 
ID  a  few  months  he  was  capable  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  composing,  both  in  Ara- 
bic and  Persian),  we  may  attribute  Mr. 
Lee's  subsequent  engagement  with  the 
church  missionary  society,  his  admission 
at  Queen's  collef;e,  Cambridge,  and  his 
ordination  as  a  mmister  of  the  esti^)liBhed 
church.  When  he  entered  atCambridge, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  mathemat- 
ics, but,  in  one  fortnight,  c[ualified  him- 
self to  attend  a  class  which  had  gone 
throueh  several  books  in  Euclid,  and  soon 
after  discovered  an  error  in  a  Treatise  on 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  usually  bound 
up  with  Simpson's  Euclid,  the  fbuneen|A 
propontion  of  whidi  he  disproved.  >^r* 
Lee's  chief  attention,  however,  W 
turned  to  theological  and  pbi^logical 
pursuits ;  and  he  has  made  grv^  progress 
m  translating  the  Scriptures  ^>^^  various 
Oriental  languages.  In  1^9,  he  was  ap- 
pouited  Arabic  professor  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

Leslie,  sir  Johiv  <i»«^  *«  November, 
1838,  havinff  been  Jtoighted  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  d«^b. 

LiFE-BuoT.,  The  life-buoy,  now  com- 
monly used  i;i  the  British  navy,  is  the  in- 
vention of  lieutenant  Coots,  of  the  royal 
navy.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  conn«cted  together,  each  about  as 
large  as  ai^  ordinary  sized  pillow,  and  of 
buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to  sun- 
port  oneman  standing  upon  them.  Should 
there  Ve  more  than  one  person  requiring 
8up[^rt,  they  can  lay  hold  of  rope  beck- 
ets.  fitted  to  the  buoy,  and  so  sustain 
th/mselves.  Between  the  two  copper 
vessels,  there  stands  up  a  hollow  pole,  or 
mast,  into  which  is  inserted,  from  below, 
an  iron  rod,  whose  lower  extremity  is 
loaded  with  lead,  in  such  a  manner  diat, 
when  the  buoy  is  let  go,  the  iron  slips 
down  to  a  certain  extent,  lenfftbens  the 
lever,  and  enables  the  lead  at  Uie  end  to 
act  as  ballast  By  this  means  the  mast 
is  kept  upright,  and  the  buoy  prevented 
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from  upsetting.  The  weight  at  the  end  of 
the  rod  is  arranged  so  as  to  afibrd  secure 
footing  for  two  persons,  should  that  num- 
ber reach  it ;  and  there  are,  also,  as  was  said 
befi>re,  large  rope  beckets^  through  which 
others  can  thrust  their  head  and  sheul- 
ders,  till  assistance  is  rendered.    At  the 
top  of  the  mast  is  fixed  a  port-fire,  calcu* 
lated  to  bum  about  twenty  minutes,  or 
half  an  hour:  this  is  ignited,  most  inge- 
niously, by  the  same  process  which  lets 
the  buoy  fall  into  the  water;  so  that  a 
man,  falling  overboard  at  night,  is  direct* 
ed  to  the  buoy  by  the  blaze  on  the  top  of 
its  pole  or  mast,  and  the  boat  sent  to  res- 
cue him  also  knows  in  what  direction  lo 
null.    The  method  bv  whieh  this  excel- 
lent invention  is  attached  to  the  ship,  and 
dropped  into  the  water  in  a  single  instant, 
is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  ingenious  part 
of  Hhe  contrivance.  The  buoy  is  general- 
ly fixed  amid-sbips,  over  the  stem,  where 
it  is  hekl  securely  in  its  pkce  by  being 
strung,  or  threaded,  as  it  were,  on  two 
strong  pernendieular  rods,  fixed  to  the 
tafkrei,  and  inserted  in  holes  piercing  the 
fjraid0  work  of  the  buoy.    The  arawratus 
j^  kept  in  its  place  by  what  is  called  a  tMp» 
fiowery  a  sort  of  catch-bolt,  or  detent, 
which  can  be  unlocked  at  pleasure  by 
merely  pulling  a  trigger:    upon   witb- 
dravring  the  stopper,  the  whole  machizw 
slips  along  the  rods,  and  falls  at  once  into 
the  ship's  wake.    The  tru^ger,  which  un- 
locks the  slip-stopper,  is  furnished  with  a 
lanyard,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
stem,  and  having,  at  its  mner  end,  a  large 
knob,  marked  '<Lifx-Bcot:"  thisaiohe 
is  used  in  the  day-time.    Close  at  hand  ik 
another  wooden  knob,  marked  <*  Lock," 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  line  fixed  to  the 
trigger  of  a  gun-lock  primed  vrith  powder, 
and  so  arranged  that,  when  the  line  is 
pulled,  the  port-fire  is  instantly  icnited ; 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  lire-booy 
descends,  and  floats  merrily  away,  blazing 
like  a  Bgbt-house.    The  gunn^,  who  has 
charge  of  the  life-buoy  lock,  sees  it  freshly 
and  carefblly  primed  every  evening  at 
quarters,  of  which  he  makes  a  report  to  thd 
captain.     In  the  moming,  the  priming  is 
taken  out,  and  the  lock  uncocked.    Dur- 
ing the  night,  a  maa  is  always  stationed 
at  this  part  of  the  shif) ;  and  every  half 
hour,  when  the  bell  strikes,  he  calls  out, 
**  Life-Buoy !"  to  show  that  he  is  awake 
and  at  his  post,  exactly  in  the  same  noan- 
ner  as  the  look-out  men  abaA,  on  the 
beam  ^d  forward,  call  out,  *^  Starboard 
quarter!"  "  Starboard  gangway!"  «» Star- 
board  bow !"  and  so  on,  completely  round 
the  ship,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  nap- 
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ping.  (Captaia  Ba^l  Han's  JVofmeniff  q/* 
Vayagts;  second  aeriea.) 

Lindbn-Teu.'    (See  lAmt,) 

LiMDSBT,  Theophilus^  a  celebrated  di- 
vine of  the  Unitarian  persuasion,  was 
bom  at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire,  June 
20, 1723.  His  father  was  an  eminent  salt 
proprietor ;  and  Theophilus.  the  second 
of  his  three  children,  took  that  name  from 
his  godfather  Theophilus,  earl  of  Hunt- 
inj|don.  He  received  bis  mmmar  edu- 
cation at  Middlewich  and  Leeds,  and,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  was  admitted  a  sch<ri- 
at  at  6t  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dom«Btic  chaplain  to  the  doke  of 
Somerset,  and^  in  17M,  accompanied  eari 
Percy  to  the  conllnent.  On  his  return, 
he  married  the  daug|btter  of  archdeacon 
Blackbume,  and  was  pftsented  to  a  living 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  hib  ezchansed,  in 
1764,  for  the  vicarage  of  Catterick,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1771,  he  zealo^te^  coope- 
rated with  archdeacon  Blackbotue,  doc* 
tor  John  Jebb,  Mr.  Wyvil,  and  othtrs,  to 
obtain  relief  in  matters  of  subecnpth^  to 
the  thu^-nine  articles.  Havinff  long  ^. 
tenained  a  doubt  of  the  doctnne  of  th«i 
Trinity,  in  1773^  he  honorably  resigned 
his  livmgs,  and  went  to  London,  where,  in 
April,  1/74,  he  pei^nmed  divine  service  in 
a  room  in  Essex  street.  Strand,  which  was 
conducted  according  to  the  plan  of  a  lit- 
oi^,  altered  from  that  of  the  establish- 
ment by  the  celebrated  doctor  Samuel 
Clarke.  About  the  same  time,  he  publish- 
ed his  Apoloay,  of  which  several  editions 
were  called  n>r  in  a  few  years.  This  was 
followed  by  a  larger  volume,  entitled  a 
Sequel  to  the  Apology,  in  which  he  re- 
plies to  the  various  answers  given  to  his 
first  wori[.  In  1778,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  assistance  of  friends,  to  build  a  regulur 
chapel  in  Essex  street,  the  service  of  which 
he  conducted,  in  coiyunction  with  doctor 
Disney,  until  1798;  when  he  resigned  the 
pulpit,  but  continued  as  active  as  ever 
witn  die  pen.  In  1802,  he  published  his 
last  work,  entitled  Considerations  on  the 
Divine  Government  He  died  Nov.  3, 
1803,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  on 
the  Pre&ce  to  St  John's  Gospel,  on  Pray- 
ing to  Christ,  an  Historical  View  of  the 
State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Wor- 
ship from  the  Reformation,  and  several 
other  pieces.  Two  volumes  of  his  ser- 
none  tiave  also  been  published  since  his 
death. 

LiRifBT.    (See  FintK) 

LiTHA&eB.    (See  huuL) 


LoBixiixT.    (See  Pmt.) 
LocHABBK-AxE.    (Sco  ERMondB.) 
LoiioMiBiA.    (See  GoKcidu) 
Lookuto-Glass.    (See  Afirror.) 
LooMiNe.    (See  MSra^) 
LoBi.    {Se^Lamsr.) 
Loups-Garoi^x.    (See  X^eonifcrafiy.) 
Lovb-Affle.    (Seis  Tomafo.) 


M. 

Maab.    (See  Afeuae.) 

lIlACKiirTosH,  shr  James,  died  m  Lon- 
don, May  30, 1832.  (SeeJVbr«.4aieriean 
Jleoietr  for  October,  1832.) 

BLloic  LAjfTBiuv.    (See  hasidenu) 

Mahon,  Viscount.  (See  ^SEonAope,  Htn- 
ryPhSHp.) 

Maxi.    (See  Ltnwar,) 

Malirxs.    (See  MtMis^,) 

Mau^bd.    (See  Ihuk) 

Mahdrilu    (See  Boioon.) 

Ma&o.    (See  VirpL) 

Martin.    (See  iS&attotir.) 

Martyrs,  Era  of.    (See  Epwk.) 

Matthisson  died  at  W6rlitz,  near 
Dresden,  in  March,  1831. 

BLlt-Buo.    (See  OkkchMr.) 

MxLViLLE,  Viscount.     (See  Dtmdas^ 


MeNjn 


Menaqsrie.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  ma^^pci^  points  out  one  of  w  prin- 
cipal objects  of  a  collection  of  various  liv- 
ing animala  M^j^tgerit  is  derived  from  the 
French  word  h^Mger^  from  which  we 
derive  our  Enylist  verb  to  managt.  The 
name  minagene  wasoriginally  applied  to  a 
place  for  domestic  aniinals,  with  zef^rence 
to  their  nurture  and  truoiuig :  it  now  means 
any  collection  of  animals.  Daubenton  and 
other  distinguished  naturafigts  have  be- 
lieved that  the  ferocity  of  maby  of  the  car- 
nivorous animals  may  be  entirdy  con- 
quered in  the  course  of  titae ;  that  they 
only  flee  from  man  throng  fear,  and  at- 
tack and  devour  other  animals  through 
the  oressing  calls  of  hungtr;  and 
that  tne  association  with  human  beusgs, 
and  an  abundant  supplv  of  food,  Nvouid 
render  even  the  lion,  the  tiger  and  the 
wol^  as  manageable  as  our  domestic  aoi- 
mals.  In  support  of  this  theory,  it  may  W 
observed  that,  although  the  tiger  and  the 
domestic  cat  have  many  propertiea  in 
common,  the  conquest  of  ine  latter  spe- 
cies is  now  complete ;  and  further,  tnat 
some  of  the  most  ferocious  animals  which 
have  been  bred  in  a  state  of  confinemeiit, 
or  taken  exceedingly  young,  have  become 
perfectly    tractable   and  harmless  with 
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tboee  who  have  rightly  underalood  their 
natures.  The  accideatswhiehhaTe  some- 
timet  occurred  to  the  atteodants  of  wild 
beasts,  and  which  are  attributed  to  the 
treacheiy  of  their  dispositions,  have  gen* 
erally  proceeded  from  an  ignorance  of 
their  habits.  But  if  it  he  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  ferocious  animals  may  be 
subdued  to  our  uses,  throuffh  the  educa- 
tion which  well-conducted  menageries 
would  afford,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  establishments  offer  most  interesting 
opportunities  for  observing  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  great  variety  of  creatures,  whose 
instincts  are  calculated  to  excite  a  rational 
curiosity,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  that 
pure  and  deliffhttul  knowledge  which  is 
to  be  acquired  in  every  department  of  the 
study  of  nature.  The  most  common  ani- 
mals offer  to  the  attentive  observer  objects 
of  the  deepest  interest  The  menagerie 
of  the  Tower  is  now  veiy  flourishing.  It 
contains  some  extremely  fine  specimens 
of  more  than  forty  quadrupeds,  and  of 
various  birds  and  reptiles.  The  dens  in 
which  the  animals  are  kept  are  tolerab^ 
commodious,  and  great  attention  is  paid 
to  thehr  cleanliness.  This  collection  has 
lately  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  volume*  But  the  Tower  me- 
nagerie was  not  always  as  valuable  as  at 
the  present  time.  In  1823,  the  collection 
comprised  only  an  elephant,  a  bear,  and 
two  or  three  birds.  It  had  gradually  de- 
clined in  value  fi>r  half  a  century;  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  from  the  force  of 
popular  prejudice,  which  was  accustomed 
to  consider  it  only  an  occupation  and 
amusement  for  children  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  *<  lions  in  the  Tower."  In  the  barba- 
rous ages,  and  till  within  the  last  centuiy, 
beasts  of  prey  weie  considered  the  es- 
pecial property  of  kings,  as  something 
nrpical  of  their  power  and  greatness.  In 
the  fortress  where  the  crown  of  the  an- 
cient Enfflish  monarchs  was  kept,  were 
also  confined  their  lion&  These  were* 
generally  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
Uie  people,  and  sometimes  of  the  civic 
ofilcen  of  London,  by  special  writ ;  and 
the  keeper  of  the  lions  was  a  person  of 
rank  attached  to  the  court.  Gradually, 
this  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  fell 
into  decay;  and  if  a  foreiffn  potentate 
presented  a  tiger  or  a  leopard  to  the  king, 
as  was  often  the  case  with  the  rulers  of 
the  maritime  states  of  Afirica,  the  animal 
was  given  to  the  keeper  of  the  menagerie, 
to  add  to  his  stock  of  attractions  for  the 
public.  The  beasts  of  prey  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  king  are,  in  nearly  eveij  case, 
sent  to  the  Tower :  but  George  IV  formed 


avery  fine  collection  of  sooh  quaorupedsas 
are  more  capable  of  domestication,  and  of 
birds,  in  Windsor  great  park,  at  a  lodge 
called  Sand-pit  sate.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gardens  of  the  zoological  soci- 
ety, this  royal  collection  o^red  almost  the 
only  opportunity  of  seeing  ntony  of  the 
rarer  species  of  animab  in  their  natural 
condition.  In  this  menagerie  they  are 
not  pent  up  in  miserable  dens,  but  have 
large  open  sheds,  with  spacious  paddocks 
to  range  in,  water  in  plenty,  and  spread- 
ing trees  to  shade  them  from  the  noon** 
day  sdn.  The  collection  is  open  to  the 
public  gratuitously;  and  here  may  he 
seen  the  giraffe,  various  species  of  ante- 
lopes and  deer,  kangaroos  in  great  num- 
bm,  zebras,  quag^as,  ostriches  and  emeus 
rearinff  their  younc  as  fearless  as  the 
barn-door  fowl.  Tne  duke  of  Devon- 
shire has,  at  his  villa  at  Chiswick,  a  small 
collection,  which,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Windsor  paric  menagerie,  offers  the 
delightful  exhibition  of  several  quadru- 
peds and  birds  exercising  their  natural 
nabitB  almost  vrithout  restraint  At  Chis- 
wick, there  was,  for  manv  years,  a  par- 
ticularly sagacious  fomale  elephant,  which 
followed  her  keeper  about  the  neld,  in 
which  her  spacious  hut  was  placed,  knek 
down  at  his  Didding,and  bore  him  on  her 
neck  in  the  manner  which  we  read  of  in 
books  of  Oriental  history  or  travel.  This 
interesting  animal  died  in  18^.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  nUnarerit  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  has  afforaed  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  natural  histoiy,  which 
have  advanced  the  branch  of  the  science 
that  relates  to  quadrupeds  in  a  most  re- 
markable decree.  The  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  Cuvier,  of  Geof^y,  of  Desma- 
rest,  and  of  other  distinguished  natural- 
ists of  France,  are  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  diligent  studies  in  this 
school.  The  value  of  menageries,  not 
only  for  popular  but  for  scientific  study, 
depends,  nowever,  very  much  upon 
the  arrangements  which  determine  theur 
consdruction  and  regulation.  The  great 
object  should  be,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  to 
exhibit  the  animals  in  their  natural  state. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  plan  with  many 
naturalists  to  establish  a  jearden,  in  which 
the  animal  should  find  hunself  surround- 
ed by  his  natural  food — ^whera  the  beaver 
should  live  amidst  a  rivulet  and  a  bank 
of  poplars,  and  the  reindeer  browse  upon 
his  native  lichen.  Great  difficulties,  of 
course,  present  themselves  to  the  comple- 
tion of  such  a  project ;  and  though  its 
execution  were  compatible  with  any  rea- 
sonable expense,  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
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nf  Che  temperature  of  our  duiMte  to  tiie 
pttDt  and  the  animal  would  be  TOiy  con- 
iiderahle.  Yet,  in  a  good  meiii«erie, 
much  ought  to  be  attempted,  gradually 
but  systematically,  to  realize  such  a  de- 
sinble  ol^ect  as  the  exhibition  of  animals 
in  their  natural  habits.  If  the  cat  tribe 
are  pent  up  in  close  dens,  what  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  crouch  and  the  spring 
which  characterize  both  their  sport  and 
their  seizure  of  prey  ?  With  every  re- 
gard to  their  security,  they  might  have  a 
sufficient  range  to  exhibit  this  peculiar 
property.  We  can  acquire  no  adequate 
notion  of  the  kangaroo  in  a  cage ;  but  in 
a  paddock,  its  remarkable  bound  at  once 
fixes  our  attention  and  curiosity.  In  a 
▼ery  interesting  book  (Waterton's  Wan- 
denngs  in  South  America),  there  is  an 
account  of  the  sloth,  which  shows  that 
we  can  know  nothing  of  some  animals, 
unless  we  see  them  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. This  traveller  delights  in  won- 
derful stories,  which  he  teus  in  a  style 
approaching  to  ezagceration;  but  there  is 
ne  reason  to  doubt  me  general  accuracy 
of  his  descripck>n8  of  natural  objectt. 
The  sloth  is  usually  described  as  slow  in 
his  movements,  and  as  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  pain ;  and  from  his  suppoeed  in- 
acdoD  his  name  is  derived.  And  why  is 
this  ?  He  had  not  been  seen  in  his  na- 
tive woods  by  t^iose  who  described  him : 
he  was  resting  upon  the  floor  of  some 
place  of  confinement.  His  feet  are  not 
formed  for  walking  on  the  sround ;  they 
cannot  act  in  a  perpeDdicubr  direction ; 
and  his  sharp  and  long  claws  are  curved. 
He  can  only  move  on  the  ground  by  pull- 
ing himself  skone  by  some  inequalities 
on  the  surfece,  and,  therefiife,  on  a  smooth 
floor  he  is  perfectly  wretched.  He  is  in- 
tended to  pass  his  life  in  trees ;  he  does 
not  move  or  rest  vpon  the  branches,  but 
tmder  them ;  he  is  constantly  susoended 
by  bii  four  togs,  and  he  tlms  travels  from 
branch  to  bruich,  eating  his  w^,  and 
sleeping  when  he  is  suisfied.  To  put 
such  a  creature  in  a  den  is  to  torture  him. 
If  the  sloth  be  placed  in  a  menagerie,  he 
riiould  have  a  tree  for  his  abode;  and 
then  we  should  find  that  he  is  neither  ha- 
bitually indolent  nor  constandy  suffering. 

MxRGURiALs.    (See  AdnocaU.) 

MK&Liif.    {SeeHawL) 

Mimr.  (See  BarifUUmy  and  Miry,  in 
this  ApfwndixO 

MKTAU.IC  Tractors.    {&ee  PeHana.) 

MiDDLSSBX,  Earl  of.  (See  SadariUe, 
ChoHis.) 

MiLroiL.    (See  Yarrow,) 

MiLLioRAMMK.    (Soc  GfrsmfRe.) 


MiLLine.    (SeeAUMg^.) 

Milt.    (See  iMeen.) 

MiRACLSB,  in  tne  drama.  (See  JM^fiCerMss.) 

MiTCHiLL,  doctor  Samuel  Latham,  was 
born  in  the  year  1764,  in  ^een^s  couery, 
Lonff  Island,  not  far  from  New  York.  Mis 
family  were  Quakers,  and  his  father  wraa  a 
respectable  farmer.  Fortheexcellenc  edu- 
cation, classical  as  well  as  otherwise,  vrliich 
he  received,  be  was  indebted  to  his  mater- 
nal  uncle,  doctor  Samuel  Latham,  who, 
perceiving  the  germs  of  his  talents,  adopt- 
ed him  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  eveiy  ad- 
vantage which  the  best  mition  could  aA 
ford.  After  the  termination  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  young  Mitchill,  then  in  his 
twentiem  year,  was  sent  to  EdinbuTgh  to 
attend  the  courses  of  its  school  of  medi- 
cine. He  did  not,  however,  confine  him- 
self to  the  medical  lectures,  but  regulariy 
attended  the  distinguished  profeesora  of 
natural  science  and  history,  and  devoted, 
likewise,  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  an- 
cient and  niodem  languages,  and  evea  to 
the  elegant  arts.  Soon  afier  his  reCum, 
he  analysed  the  springs  at  Saratoga,  wfaich 
soon  after  attained  great  celebrity.  In 
1792,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  his  native  state,  and,  shon^ 
aftiBrwards,  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry,  namrel  history,  and  agricul- 
ture, in  Columbia  college.  He  was  the 
first  person  in  this  country  to  promulgate, 
in  his  chemical  lecmres,  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Lavoisier,  which  he  had  adopted, 
although  he  had  been  the  pupil,  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  fiunous  doctor  Black,  wiio 
upheld  the  phlogistic  theory.  In  1796, 
he  made  a  memorable  mineralogical  re- 
port 10  the  agricultural  society,  which  is 
to  be  found  entire  in  the  Medical  Reposi- 
tory. To  natural  history,  and  espeeiaOy 
bottny,  he  was  zealously  devoted^  as  ap- 
pears from  the  discourse  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  anniversary  of  die  New  York 
historical  society,  fmng  an  account  of 
every  work  and  writer  that  has  illustrated 
the  botany  of  North  and  South  AmerioB. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  doctor 
Mitcbill  was  highly  distinguished.  He 
was  a  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the 
univennty,  the  adviser,  trustee  or  attend- 
ing ohysician  of  the  New  York  city  hos- 
pital, and  of  a  large  number  of  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  that  town,  and  a 
voluminous  writer  on  mattere  of  medical 
science.  He  was  the  originator  of  ttie 
American  Medical  Repository,  and  its 
presiding  editor  until  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  volume.  Notwithstandinc  tike 
variety  and  extent  of  his  professionar and 
scientific   labors,  he  yet  found  time  to 
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mingle  in  the  bustle  of  politics.  It  has 
already  been  meDtioned  that,  in  1793,  he 
VTBB  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 
In  1797,  he  was  again  elected,  and  was 
afterwards  successively  chosen  to  the  sev- 
enth, eiffhth,  and  ninth  congresses ;  to  the 
national  sen^ ;  again  to  Uie  legislature ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  the  eleventh  congress.  He 
mras  employed  in  many  municipal  offices, 
and  in  conmiercialor  moneyed  institutions, 
in  which  he  acted  as  commissioner,  or  di- 
rector, or  manager.  In  private  life,  doc- 
tor Mitcbill  was  remarkable  for  aflhbility 
and  simplicity  of  mannere.  He  bore 
with  sinffular  equanimi^  the  most  un- 
reasonable demands  on  his  time,  to  which 
his  celebri^  exposed  him  in  various  ways. 
He  was  kmd,  affectionate  and  cheerniL 
When  en^paged  in  controversy,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
undue  excitement :  at  the  same  time,  he 
knew  how  to  repel  attack,  as  well  by  ar- 

nent  as  b^  raille^  and  sarcasm.  He 
in  1831,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

MiTTiJEifB.    (See  Ltsboi.) 

Moo&FOWL.    (See  Gfroti#e.) 

Mother  op  Peaill.    fSee  JVVicre.) 

Mou2fTAiN  Laursl.    (See  Kabnia.) 

Muffle.    (See  Auaymg.) 

Mule  Jeztnt.  (See  Cotton  Mcmmfaehart,) 

MuiucNA.    (Bee  Lcanjnyjf.) 

Murder.    (See  Ebnuciae,) 

MuscooEES.    (See  Creeks.) 

Muscovado.    (See  £War.) 

MusquASH.    (See  Mvakrat,) 

MuTiNT,  on  board  of  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, was  not  formerly  punishable  by  death 
in  England;  but  now,  by  statute  11  and 
12  William  III,  c.  7,  sec.  9,  made 
perpetual  by  6  Geoige  I,  c.  19,  it  is 
enacted,  that  any  seaman  or  mariner, 
who  shall,  in  any  place  where  the  admi- 
ral has  jurisdiction,  lay  violent  hands  on 
his  commander,  whereby  to  hinder  him 
from  fightin(|[  in  defence  of  the  ship  and 
goods  committed  to  his  charge,  or  shall 
confine  his  master,  or  make  or  endeavor 
to  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,  shall  suffer 
pains  of  death,  loss  of  lands,  goods  and 
chattels,  as  pirate&  felons  and  robbers  upon 
the  seas  have  suffered  and  ousht  to  sufler. 
Similar  ofiences,  such  as  the  running 
away  with  the  ship,  or  any  barge,  boat, 
ordnance,  ammunition,goods,  or  merchan- 
dises, the  yielding  of  t&m  up  voluntarily 
to  pirates,  the  bnnging  of  seducing  mes- 
sages from  pirates,  enemies,  or  rebels,  the 
confederating  with,  or  attempting  to  cor- 
rupt, any  commander  or  mariner  to  yiekl 
up  or  run  away  mth  the  ship,  &c.,  the 
turning  pirate,  or  going  over  to  |)irates, 
are,  by  the  same  acts,  punishable  in  the 
41  * 


same  way.  By  other  statutesi  the  wilfiil 
destruction,  casting  away,  or  burning  of 
any  shin,  with  intent  to  injure  the  owner, 
is  punianable  with  death.  In  case  of  mu- 
tiny, the  master  is  justified  in  usinff  means 
sufficient  to  repress  it ;  and  if  the  death  of 
any  of  the  mutineers  ensue,  the  master  is 
justified,  provided  the  force  which  he 
uses  be  fiurly  required  by  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion ;  and  the  master's  conduct  is 
not  to  be  scanned  too  nicely,  as  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  is  generally  iar 
removed  fifom  all  assistance,  and  that  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  due  maintenance 
of  his  authority.  Mutiny  in  the  royal 
navy  is  punishable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  23  George  U,  c  33, 
which  contains  the  rules  or  articles  of  the 
navy.  Among  the  numerous  offences 
enumerated  in  that  statute,  those  which 
partake  of  the  character  of  mutiny  are  as 
follows:  the  running  away  with  the  ship, 
or  any  ordnance,  ammunition  or  stores 
belonging  thereto,  the  making  or  endeav- 
oring to  make  any  mutinous  assembly, 
the  uttering  of  any  words  of  sedition  or 
mutiny,  the  concealing  of  any  traitorous 
or  mutinous  design,  the  striking  of  a  su- 
perior officer,  or  drawing  or  ofierinff  to 
draw  or  lift  up  any  weapon  against  himt 
being  in  the  execution  of  bis  office,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  presuming 
to  quarrel  with  a  superior  officer,  bein^  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  or  the  diso- 
beying of  any  lawfiil  command  of  a  su- 
perior officer.  All  the  above  ofiences  are 
punishable  with  death.  With  rogard  to 
some,  and  those  the  least  heinous  of  them, 
the  court-martial  has  a  discretionary  pow- 
er of  awarding  a  less  punishment.  The 
behaving  with  contempt  towards  a  supe- 
rior officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  the  concealing  of  traitorous  or  mu- 
tinous words  spoken  by  any,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  majesty  or  ffovemment,  or  the 
concealing  of  any  words,  practice,  or  de- 
sign, tending  to  the  hinderance  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  not  reining  the  ssme  to  the 
commanding  officer,  and  the  endeavoring 
to  make  a  disturbance  on  account  of  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  victuals,  or  on 
any  other  ^und,  are  punishable  with 
such  punifhment  as  a  court-martid  shall 
think  At  to  award.  Mutiny  in  the  army 
is  puniabable  under  the  mutiny  act.  By 
tfa}^  act  the  king  is  empowered  to  make 
articles  of  war ;  i.  e.  niles  or  orders  fer 
the  better  government  of  the  army.  The 
mutiny  act  provides  that  no  offence  shall 
be  made  punishable  with  death,  except 
those  which  are  specified  therein.    These 
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APPENDIX.    (MUTINY— NATURAL  MAGIC.) 


•!«,  mutiny  and  seditkm ;  not  endeavor- 
iog  to  BuppresB  the  same ;  nac  gnring  in- 
temation  of  the  aame  to  the  command- 
■If  officer;  misbehavior  before  the  ene- 
my ;  ahamefuUy  abandoning  or  giving  m> 
a  poet;  compelling  the  commanding  offi- 
cer ao  to  do;  leavine  one's  poat  before 
relieved;  being  found  sleeping  on  one's 
poflt;  holding  correspondence  with  anv 
rebel  or  enemy ;  entering  into  terms  with 
the  same,  without  the  license  of  his  majes- 
ty or  of  the  commanding  officer ;  strik- 
iiur  or  using  violence  towards  a  superior 
ameer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ; 
diaab^ring  any  lawful  command  of  a  su- 
perior officer;  and  deaerting.  The  laws 
of  the  U.  States  for  the  punishment  of 
mutiny  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  on  board 
merchant  ships^  are  very  smiilar  to  those 
of  England. 

MnuoeRAMin.    (See  Gramme.) 

MT8TIGKTV8.    (See  Whale.) 


N. 


Naso.    (See  OM.) 

Natural  Maoic.  [The  following  ob- 
servations on  thia  subject  are  from  the 
wptlSBuoe  to  doct«Mr  Brewster's  treatise  on 
Mdaral  Magic]  The  suligect  of  natural 
magic  is  one  of  great  extent  as  well  as  of 
deep  interest,  m  its  widest  range,  it  em- 
braces the  history  of  liie  governments  and 
the  superstitions  of  ancient  times ;  of  the 
means  by  which  they  maintained  their 
influence  over  the  human  mind ;  of  the 
aflisumce  which  they  derived  from  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  and  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  powera  and  phenomena  of 
namre.  When  the  tyrants  of  antiquity 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  found  their 
sovereignty  on  the  affections  and  interests 
of  their  people,  they  eousht  to  entrench 
themselves  in  die  strong-holds  of  super- 
natural influence,  and  to  rule  with  the 
delegated   authority   of  Heaven.      The 

'nee,  the  priest,  and  the  sage,  were 
ued  in  a  dark  conspiracy  to  deceive 
i  enslave  their  species ;  and  man,  who 
refused  his  submission  to  a  being  Uke 
himself  became  the  obedient  slave  of  a 
spiritual  despotism,  and  willingly  bound 
lumself  in  chains  when  they  seemed  to 
have  been  forged  by  the  gods.  This  ^ys- 
tem  of  imposture  was  greatly  favored  ^y 
the  ignorance  of  these  early  ages.  The 
human  mind  is  at  all  times  fond  of  the 
marvellous ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  oflen  meaauredihy  his  own 
attachment  to  the  trmh.    When  knowl- 


edge was  the  property  of  only  one  caste, 
it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  employ  it 
in  the  sulijugation  of  the  great  naasB  of 
society.    An  acquaintance  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  va- 
riations in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
enabled  its  possessor  to  predict  aatronomi- 
cal  and  meteorological  phenomena,  with 
a  frequency  and  an  accuracy  which  could 
not  foil  to  invest  him  with  a  divine  char- 
acter.   The  power  of  brin^g  down  fire 
from  the  heavens,  even  at  times  when  the 
electric  influence  was  itself  in  a  state  of 
repose,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  pA 
from  Heaven.    The  power  of  rendermg 
the  human  body  insensible  to  fire  was  an 
irresistible  instrument  of  impoeture ;  and 
in  the  combinations  of  chemistnr,  anid  the 
influence  of  drugs  and  soporific  embro- 
cations on  the  human  frame,  the  ancient 
magicians  found  tiiehr  most  available  re- 
sources.   The  secret  use  which  was  thus 
made  of  scientific  discoveries  and  of  re- 
markable inventions,  has,  no  doubt,  pre- 
vented many  of  them  fi^m  reaching  the 
present  times;  but  though  we  are  vny 
ill  infonned  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
ancients  in  various  departments  of  the 
physical  sciences,  yet  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  almost  evenr  branch  of 
knowledge  had  contributed  its  wooden 
to  the  magician^  bud^ ;  and  we  may 
even  obtain  some  insight  into  the  scien- 
tific acquirements  of  former  ages  foy  a 
diligent  study  of  their  fobles  and  their 
miracles.    The  science  of  acoustics  fur- 
nished die  ancient  sorcerers  with  some  of 
their  best  deceptions.    The  imitation  of 
thunder  in  their  subterranean  temples 
could  not  foil  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  supernatural  agent.    The  golden  vir- 
gins, whose  raviuiinff  voices  resounded 
through  the  temple  ori>elpboe ;  the  atone 
from  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  trumpet 
notes  scared  the  robber  from  the  treasure 
which  it  guarded;   die  speaking  head, 
which  uttered  its  oracular  responses  at 
Lesbos ;  and  the  vocal  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  which  began  at  the  break  of  day  to 
accost  the  rising  sun, — ^were  all  deceptions 
derived  from  science,  and  from  a  diligent 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The   principles    of    hydrostatics    were 
equally  available  in  the  w^ork  of  decep- 
tion.    The  marvellous  fountain  which 
Plin^  describes  in  the  island  of  Androe, 
as  dischar^g  viine  for  seven  days,  and 
water  dunng  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the 
spring  of  oil  which  broke  out  in  Rome 
to  welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  from 
the  Sicilian  war ;  the  three  empty  urns 
which  filled  themselves  with  wine  at  the 
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•KUiiial  iaMt  of  Bacchus  in  the  city  of 
EKb;  the  jrian  tomb  of  Belus,  which 
WBM  fun  of  oil,  and  which,  when  once 
emptied  by  Xencea,  could  not  anin  be 
filled ;  the  weeping  statuee,  and  the  per- 
petual honps  of  the  ancients, — ^weie  all  the 
obvious  enfects  of  the  equilibrium  and 
pressure  of  fluids.  Although  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  that  the  phikwophers  c£ 
antiquity  were  skiiied  in  mechanics,  yet 
there  are  indications  of  tlieir  knowledge, 
by  no  means  equivocal,  in  the  erection  of 
the  EfQrptian  obelisks,  and  in  the  trans- 
portation of  huge  masses  of  stone,  and 
their  subsequent  elevation  to  great  heiahts 
in  their  temples.  The  powers  which  tnev 
employed,  and  die  mechanism  by  which 
they  operated,  have  been  studiouslv  con- 
cealed; but  their  existence  maybe  in- 
ferred fW>m  results  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble ;  and  the  inference  derives  addidonal 
confirmation  firom  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements which  seem  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  theirreiigious  impostures.  When, 
in  some  of  the  imkmous  mysteries  of  an- 
cient Rome,  the  unfortunate  victims  were 
caiTied  oiT  by  the  gods,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  hurried  away  bv 
the  power  of  machinery;  and  when  Apof- 
lonius,  conducted  by  the  Indian  sates  to 
the  ten^e  of  their  god,  felt  the  earm  ris- 
ing and  ftUing  beneath  his  foet  like  the 
agitated  sea,  he  was,  no  doubt,  pbtced  up- 
on a  moving  floor  capable  or  inutating 
the  heavings  of  the  waves.  The  rapid 
descent  of  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle in  the  cave  of  Trophonius ;  the  mov- 
ing tripods  wfhkh  ApoUonius  saw  in  the 
Indian  temples;  the  walking  statues  at 
Antiom,  ana  in  the  temple  of  Hierapolis; 
and  the  wooden  pigeon  of  Archytas,— are 
specimens  of  the  mechanical  resources 
of  the  ancient  magic.  But  of  all  the  sci- 
ences, optics  is  the  most  fertile  in  marvel- 
lous expedients.  The  power  of  bringing 
the  remotest  objects  within  the  ver^  gnsp 
of  the  observer,  and  of  swelling  into  gi- 
santic  magnitude  the  ahneat  invisible 
bodies  of  the  material  world,  never  foils 
to  inspire  with  astonishment  even  those 
who  understand  the  means  by  which 
these  prodigies  are  accompMied.  The 
ancients,  indeed,  were  not  acquainted 
with  those  combinations  of  lenses  and 
mirrors  which  constitute  the  telescope 
and  the  microscope;  but  they  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  property  of  lenses 
and  mirrois  to  form  erect  and  inverted 
imaffes  of  objects.  There  is  reason  to 
thinx  that  they  employed  them  to  effect 
the  apparition  of  their  gods ;  end  in  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  optical  displayB 


which  hallowed  thehr  ancient  templee,  we 
recognise  all  the  trsnaformarioBS  of  the 
modem  phantasmagoria.  Il  wMikl  be  an 
interestinff  punuit  to  embody  die  infor- 
mation which  history  supplies  respecting 
the  fiMes  and  incantations  of  the  ancient 
superstitions,  and  to  show  how  far  they 
can  be  explained  by  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  then  prevailed.  This  task 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  performed 
by  M.  Eusebe  Salverte,  m  a  work  on  tlie 
occult  sciences,  which  has  recendy  ap- 
peared ;  but,  notwithstandinff  the  ingenuity 
and  learning  which  it  disfMajTS,  the  indi- 
vidual foots  are  too  scanty  to  support  the 
speculations  of  the  author,  and  the  de- 
scriptions are  too  meagre  te  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader.* 

Nxrp,  Felix ;  a  young  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, who  devoted  his  life  to  the  preabh- 
mg  of  the  divine  word  to  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  the  dreary  reaions  caHed 
the  Hirh  Alps  of  France.  He  received 
a  toleru>le  education  firom  the  pastor  of 
the  viHage,  near  Geneva,  in  which  he  was 
bom.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  nutserv 
gardener ;  but  his  passkm  for  romantic  ad- 
venture made  him  enter  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  service  of  Geneva,  in  1815. 
Ai  sixteen,  he  published  a  vahiaMe  little 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  trees.  Within 
two  years  after  he  became  a  soldier,  he 
was  made  a  sergeant  of  artiUei^,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  He  at  length 
quitted  the  army  to  devote  himsetfto  the- 
ological studies.  He  first  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  pastor-catechist,  and  was 
ultimately  called  to  the  duties  which 
be  was  so  anxious  to  undertake,  by  one 
of  those  Independent  congregations  of 
England  whose  ministers  are  received  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  France.  He 
was  ordained  in  London,  in  1823,  and, 
within  six  months  afler,  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  department  of  the  Hiah 
Alps.  In  order  to  visit  his  various  flocks, 
the  pastor  had  to  travel  from  his  fixed 
residence,  twelve  miles  in  a  western  di- 
rection, sixty  in  an  eastern,  twenty  in  a 
southern,  and  thirty-three  in  a  northern ; 
and  NefT  persevered,  in  all  seasons,  in 
passing  on  foot  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, climbing  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  forcing  a  way  through  the  valleys, 

*  We  must  caution  the  younr  reader  ag^ninst 
some  of  the  views  given  in  M.  Balverte's  work. 
In  his  anxiety  to  account  for  every  thiag  nuracu- 
lous  by  nauwal  eauaes,  he  has  ascribed  ta  the 
same  origin  some  of  those  evenu,  in  sacred  histo- 
ry, which  Christians  cannot  but  regard  «  the  re 
suh  of  divine  ageaey. 
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choked  up  by  Cbe  maases  of  rocks  that 
were  huried  down  by  the  wimer'e  stonn, 
•od  partaking  of  the  coarae  fiure  and  im- 
perfect shelter  of  the  peasant's  hut  His 
first  attempt  at  improving  his  people  vms 
to  impart  an  idea  of  domestic  conveni- 
ence. Chimneys  and  windows  to  their 
hovels  were  luxuries  to  which  few  of 
them  had  aspired,  till  he  taught  them  how 
(^easy  it  was  to  make  a .  passage  for  the 
smoke,  and  to  procure  admittance  for  the 
Might  and  air.  He  next  convinced  them 
that  warmth  might  be  obtained  more 
wholesomely  than  by  pigginc  together  in 
stablee,  from  which  the  mudk  of  the  cat- 
tle was  removed  but  once  during  the 
year.  He  taught  them,  also,  how  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  to  advanta^  and  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
sickness.  He  improved  their  manners, 
which  had  been  so  savage  that  the  women 
had  not  been  permitted  to  sit  at  table  with 
their  husbancu  or  brothers,  but  stood  be- 
hind them,  and  received  morsels  from 
their  hands.  He  labored  hard  to  diffuse 
knowledxe  among  them ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  providmg  proper  teachers  for  these  iso- 
lated tracts,  he  persuaded  a  number  of 
young  persons  to  assemble,  during  the 
most  dreary  part  of  the  vear,  when  they 
could  not  labor  in  the  fields,  and  to  work 
hard  with  him  in  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge, which  they  were  afterwards  to 
spread  among  their  neighbors.  His  un- 
remitting hSom  finally  destroyed  his 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  in- 
clement district  in  which  he  had  accom- 
plished so  much  ffood.  He  lingered  for 
some  time  in  a  debilitated  state,  and  at 
lenffth  died  at  Geneva,  April  12, 1829. 

Nbphritis.    (See  JTwmcy.) 

NsPTUNiAif  Htpothesis.    (See  Creol' 

Nsw  GuBEirsxr.  (See  Egmoni  bland,) 
NswSaeum.    (QeeSaUAwy.) 
Newt  ;  an  obsolete  name  for  a  species 
of  smalUizard.    (See  lAxard.) 
NispsR.    (See  Dnieper.) 
Nioht-Jar.    (See  Goat-Sucker.) 
Nonius.    (See  Vernier.) 
NoTicTiaoNiAirA.  (See  wIWr«wotiofw.) 
NusHiRWAN.    (See  Pertia,) 
Nutcracker.    (See  Mtth/oidi.) 


O. 

Obstetrics.    (See  Midwifery.) 
Ogdric,  Matthias,  of  New  Jerney,  a 

brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  U. 

StiSes,  was  among  the  earliest  and  most 


decided  of  those  who  assumed  mns  to 
resist  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  mother 
country.  He  joined  the  provincial  araoy 
at  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  ac- 
companied Ainold  in  his  lone  and  toil- 
some march  to  Canada.  Attneaiegeof 
Quebec,  he  was  wounded,  and  cwried 
from  the  engagement  On  his  retum,  he 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  a  Mo- 
ment, and  retained  it  until  the  coocluawn 
of  the  war,  afler  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier.  He  was  a  man 
oi  great  liberality  and  amiableneai  of 
character.  He  died  at  Elizabetbtown, 
New  Jersey,  Mareh  31, 1791. 
Oil  Plant.  (See  Sesamtm  Orwntait.) 
Onaobr.  jQee  BaUitUB.) 
Orchard  Bird.  (See  OrioU.) 
Orlaitdo.  (See  RokmdJ) 
Ornithortnchus.  (See  Pki^ffmM.) 
Orr,  Hu(di,  was  bom  January  13, 
1717,  at  Lochwinioch,  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  a 
gunsmith  and  house-lock  filer;  and  at 
me  age  of  twenty  came  to  America.  One 
year  he  resided  at  Easlon,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  next  he  removed  to  Bridge- 
water.  There  he  built  a  shop,  and  set  up 
the  first  trip-hammer  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  vras  for  several  years 
the  only  maker  of  edge  tools,  of  which 
he  manufactured  many  sorts.  In  1748, 
he  made  five  hundred  muskets  for  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and,  dur- 
mg  the  revolutionary  war,  commenced 
anew  the  manufiu^turing  of  amuL  In 
concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  he  set 
up  a  fbundery  for  the  casting  of  cannon. 
These  were  cast  solid  and  bored :  most 
of  them  were  iron ;  a  few  were  brassw  A 
great  quantity  of  cannon-shot  was  also 
cast  at  the  same  furnace,  and,  tocecher 
with  the  cannon,  formed  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  country  at  that  period. 
Besides  spreading  the  manufacture  of 
edge  tools  throucn  various  parts  of  Mas- 
sacnusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Comecti- 
cut,  Mr.  Orr  originated  the  busineas  of 
exporting  flax-seed  from  the  part  of  the 
country  m  which  he  resided,  and  proba- 
bly gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton.  For  several  yeaia, 
he  was  elected  a  senat<Mr  for  the  county 
of  Plymouth,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
and  confidence  of  governor  Bowdoin. 
He  died  in  December,  1796,  in  the  eighr^- 
second  year  of  his  age.  In  private  lite, 
he  was  exemplary  ;  and  his  attachment  to 
his  adopted  country  was  pure  and  ardent. 
OsBORN,  John,  was  bom  at  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts,  in  1713,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1737,  where  he  w«s 
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difldnguiflhed  for  his  Latin  verses,  and  his 
talent  for  mathematical  investigations. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  resided 
some  time  at  his  father's  house,  at  East- 
ham,  in  a  state  of  irresolution  as  to  the 
career  he  should  pursue ;  but  at  length,  in 
comphanoe  with  the  wishes  of  that  parent, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  with 
the  desijpi  of  obtaining  a  license  to  preach, 
and  delivered  a  sermon  before  an  associa- 
tion of  the  neighboring  cler^  in  Chat- 
ham, which  commanded  their  applause 
by  its  ingenuity,  though  its  orthodoxy  was 
not  altogether  oeriect.  Having  subse- 
quently undertaken  the  studv  of  medi- 
cine, he  dulv  qualified  himself  for  prac- 
tice, and  settled  as  a  physician  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut  About  that  period, 
be  married.  He  died  May  31,  1753,  at 
the  age  of  forty.  A  short  time  previous 
ta  his  death,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  that  he 
had  ^lingered  along  almost  two  years  a 
life  not  worth  having,"  in  consequence  of 
an  illness,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  fever, 
and  which  terminated  his  existence.  Of 
the  effusions  of  his  muse,  his  Whaling 
Song  is  best  known.  An  elegiac  epistle, 
written  to  one  sister  on  the  death  m  an- 
other, is  also  deservinff  of  mention.  In 
disposition,  he  was  mild  and  cheerful. 
OwLER.    (SeeMier.) 


P. 


Pacos;  a  variety  of  llama.  (See  JUofiui.) 
Palmistet.    (See  CUromoitcv.) 
Pampelhoes.    rSee  l^addock.) 
Paivtooraph.    (See  SSUwudU.) 
Parx^iamsiitart  Reform.     It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  (po  at  all  into  the  history 
of  tne  much-agitated  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  nor  to  touch  upon  the 
course  of  argument  pursued  by  its  oppo- 
nents and  its  advocates.    But  having  al- 
ready given  a  view  of  the  English  consti- 
tution as  it  wasL  we  shall  now  give  merely 
the  statistics  of  the  acts  for  amendinc  the 
representation  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.     We  shall  only  premise,  that 
^when  the  whigs  came  into  power,  in  1830, 
they  found  themselves  not  very  secure- 
ly seated;  and,  as  a  measure  likely  to 
[then  their  influence,  the  lon^-talked- 
>ject  of  parliamentary  reform  was 


of  sul  ^ 

revived.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  the 
ministerial  plan  of  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation was  accordin^y  brought  for- 
i^ard  by  lord  John  Russell ;  and,  after  a 
debate  of  seven  days,  leave  was  given  to 


bring  in  three  bills  for  relbnninff  the  rep- 
resentation of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. After  a  debate  of  two  day%  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  En|^d 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  908  to  301, 
on  the  23d.  April  18,  on  the  motioa  of 
lord  John  Russell,  that  the  house  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  reforai  biO, 
general  Gasoovne  moved,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives for  England  and  Wales 
(which,  by  the  bill,  would  be  seventy  less 
than  before)  oupifat  not  to  be  diminished. 
This  motion  being  carried  against  minis- 
ters,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights^  by  a 
majority  of  999  to  99Liiarit8meiit wasdia- 
solved  on  the  2Std.  Tne  new  parUament 
asBembled  on  the  14th  of  Juae;  and,  on 
the  24th,  lord  John  RuMell  eblaiaed 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  Deforming  the 
r^N!eaentatioD.  This  bill,  which,  m  many 
respects,  differed  fiom  the  former,  and  in 
which,  in  particular,  the  diminution  of 
the  nianber  of  members  was  abandoned, 
finally  passed  the  house,  after  long  and 
warm  defaBtfls,  on  foe  21st  September,  by 
349  to  236,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lofds 
br  a  vote  of  199  to  156.  On  &e  90th  of 
October,  foe  parliament  was  proracued ; 
and,  being  again  opened  on  the  och  of 
Becember,  lord  John  RusseH,  for  the  third 
time,  introduced  a  reform  bill  which 
passed  the  commons  on  the  93d  of  March : 
m  the  lords,  however,  ministers  being  left 
in  the  minonty,  on  a  motion  to  amend  by 
lord  Lvndhurst  (Ms^  7),  eari  Grey  ad- 
vised ibe  creation  of  such  a  number  of 
new  peers  as  was  necessary  to  carry 
through  the  bill,  tendering  his  rewynrioa 
as  foe  alternative.  The  l^r  was  aooept- 
ed;  and  lord  Wellington  made  an  inef- 
fectnsl  attempt  to  form  a  ministiy.  The 
whigs  were,  therefore,  remstated  (May 
18th),  wifo  foe  asBursnce  of  having  foe 
necenary  means  of  carrying  foe  measure. 
The  bin  then  passed  foe  lords  by  a  vote 
of  166  to  22,  a  portion  of  foe  opposition 
having  wifodrawn  foeir  resistance,  rafoer 
than  force  ministers  to  make  a  large  crea- 
tion of  new  peers ;  sod,  on  foe  7fo  of  June, 
it  received  the  royal  assent  Separate  acts 
were  passed  for  amending  foe  represen- 
tation of  Scodand  and  tnat  of  Ireland. 
By  foe  act  for  Erigland,  foe  county  mem- 
bers, or  kniffhtsoffoe  shire,  were  uicreas- 
ed  from  9i  to  159,  as  appears  from  foe 
following  table,  in  which  we  shall  take  oc- 
csflion  to  give  foe  results  of  foe  census 
of  1831,  taken  since  foe  greater  part  of 
fois  work  was  prepared. 
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SkOMed  TiMe  (if  England. 


BedfoNl, 

Berki, 

Boclu, 

Cambridge, 

Chester. 

Cornwall, 

Cumberland,  .... 

Derby, 

Deron, 

Doraet, 

Durham, 

ESMX, 

Gloucester, 

Hanta,  > 

Isle  of  Wight,  5   • 

Herelbrd, 

Hertfiud, 

Huntingdon,  .... 

Kent, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Lincoln, 

Middlesex, 

Monmouth, 

Norfolk,     

Northampton, .... 
Northumberland, . . 
Nottingham,  .... 

Oxford, 

Rutland 

dalop,  or  Shropshire, 

Somerset, 

Stafibrd, 

Suffolk, 

Surrey, 

Sussex, 

Warwick, 

Westmoreland,  *  .  . 

WUts, 

Worcester. 

^  C  East  Riding, .  . 
g  <  North  Riding, . 
>*  (  West  Riding,  . 

Totol,     


Bqnmre 

mm. 


490 

744 

748 

686 

1,017 

1,407 

1,497 

1,077 

2/488 

1,129 

1,040 

1,625 

1,122 

1,533 

971 

602 

345 

1,462 

1,806 

816 

2,787 

279 

516 

2,013 

965 

1^)9 

774 

742 

200 

1,403 

1,549 

M96 

1,566 

811 

1,461 

984 

722 

1,183 

674 

1,268] 


50,210 


Ann.  Valoe, 
18U. 


343,685 
643,781 
643,492 
645,554 

1,083,063 
916,060 
705,446 
887,659 

1,897,515 


791,359 
1,566,836 
1,463,250 

1,130,962 

604,614 

671,107 

320,188 

1,644,179 

3,087,774 

902;317 

2,061,830 

5,595,537 

295,079 

1,540,958 

942,162 

1,240,594 

737,229 

713447 

133,487 

1,037,968 

1,900,651 

1450,285 

1427,404 

1,579473 

915,348 

1,236,727 

298,199 

1,155,459 

790,975 

1490,316 

1,166,948 

^396,222 


49,742,895 


Popa1«tk>n 
In  1831. 


145,289 

146J529 
149,955 
334,410 
302,440 
169,861 
237,170 
494,168 


317,233 


314,313^ 

110,976 

143,M1 

53449 

479455 

1,336,854 
197,003 
317,244 

1,358,541 

98430 

390,054 

179,270 


151,726 
19,385 
222,503 
403,908 
410,485 
296,304 
486,326 


336,988 
56,041 
239,181 
211,366 
204,008 
190^73 
976,415 


13,089,338 


144 


County  Towns. 


Bedford, 

Reading, 

Buckingham, 

Cambridge, 

Chester, 

Launceston, 

Carlisle, 

Derby, 

Exeter, 

Dorchester, 

Durham, 

Ch&lmsford, 

Gloucester, 

I  Southampton 

Hereford, 

Hertford, 

Huntingdon, 

Bfaidstone, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Lincoln, 

London  City, 

Monmouth, 

Norwich, 

Northampton, 

Alnwick, 

Nottingham, 

Oxford, 

Oakham, 

Shrewsbury, 

Taunton, 

Stafford, 

Ipswich, 

Guildford, 

Lewes, 

Warwick, 

Salisbury, 
Worcester 

JYork, 


6,969' 
15,995 

3,eio 

20,917 


20,006 
23,607 
28,201 

3,033 
10425 

5,435 
11,933 

19,324 

11,280 

5,247 

3,267 

15,887 

12,613 

39,306 

11,892 

125,573 

4,916 

61,110 

15,351 

6,988 

50,680 

90,434 

2,440 

21,227 

11439 

6,998 

20,454 

3,813 

8,592 

9,109 

1,459 

9^76 

18,610 

25,359 


"Anglesey,  . 
Brecon,    .  . 
Cardigan,   . 
Carmarthen, 
Carnarvon, 
Denbigh,    . 
Flint,    .  .  . 
Glamorgan, 
Merioneth, 
Montgomery^ 
Pembroke,  . 

^Radnor,  .  . 


Total, 


409 

731 
726 
996 
775 
731 
309 
822 
691 
962 
575 
465 


92,581 
146,539 
141,889 
277^455 
125498 
221,783 
153,930 
334,192 
11M36 
207,286 
219,589 

99,717 


48,325 
47,763 
64.780 

100;665 
65,753 
83,167 
60,012 

126,612 
35,609 
66,485 
81,424 
24,651 


8,125 


2431,596 


805,236 


15 


Beaumaris, 

Brecon, 

Cardigan, 

Carmarthen, 

Carnarvon, 

Denbigh, 

Flint, 

Cardiff, 

Dolgelly, 

Montgomery , 

Pembroke, 

Presteign, 


2,497 
5,096 
2,795 
9,995 
7.642 
3,786 
2,216 
6487 
4,067 
1,118 
5,511 
3,282 
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iieades  the  creat  change  thus  efiected  in 
equalizing  tne  diatiibution  of  members 
in  the  counties  (as  each  county  before  re- 
turned two  knights,  except  Yorkshire, 
which  returned  four),  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters  were  also  modified,  so  as  to 
extend  the  elective  firanchise  to  eyeiy 
male  person  in  actual  occupation  of  a 
fireehold  for  life,  or  of  lanas,  or  tene- 
ments of  copv^hold  (see  the  article  7V»- 
urtj  in  the  body  of  the  work),  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds 
above  all  rents  and  charges.  The  follow- 
ing Uibles  will  show  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  representation  of 
cities  and  boroughs.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  these  tables,  it  will  appear  that 
fifty-six  rotten  boroughs  have  been  whol- 
ly disfinnchised ;  thirty  boroughs  have 
been  deprived  of  one  member ;  and  one 
borough  (Melcombe  Regis  and  Wey- 
mouth] of  two  members ;  twenty-two  bor- 
oughs have  been  created   in  England, 


whieh  return  two  members  each ;  nine- 
teen borouffhs  returning  one  member 
each.  Besides  taking  awav  the  right  of 
election  fixim  a  stone  wall  in  one  place, 
fi:om  a  green  mound  in  another,  and  a 
ruined  house  in  a  third,  and  vesting  it  in 
large,  or,  at  least,  iii  tolerably  numerous 
constituencies  in  new  boroughs,  the  act 
has  introduced  something  like  unifonnity 
in  the  Qualifications  of  the  voters  of  the  old 
borou^s  and  cities,  and  extended  the 
elective  franchise  fi:om  close  corporations, 
or  privileged  bodies,  to  the  citizens  at 
laige.  It  gives  the  rieht  of  voting  in  the 
elections  to  every  male  person  of  full  ace, 
not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  woo 
occupies,  in  the  city  or  borougn,  as  owner 
or  tenant,  any  house,  ware-house,  count- 
ing-house, shop,  or  other  building,  of  the 
cleisur  yeariy  value  of  not  less  man  ten 
pouncb,  provided  such  person  shall  have 
paid  the  poor  rates  and  assessed  taxes. 


Borovghi  dufranchised  hy  Iht  Rtform  Ad. 

All  these  boroughs  (Higham  Ferrers  excepted,  which  returned  but  one  member) 
formerly  sent  two  members  each  to  parliament 


Boraoghf. 

Aldborouffh,  .  .  . 
Aldebnrgh,  .... 
Amerehun, .... 
Appleby  .  .... 
Bedwin,  Grreatj  . 
Beeralston,  .... 
Bishop's  Cutle,  . 
Blechmgley,  .  .  . 
Boroug&ndge,    . 

Booeiney, 

Brackley, 

Bramber, 

Callinfltoni  .... 
Gameuord,  .... 
Castle  Rising,  .  . 
Corfe  Castle, .  .  . 

Downton, 

Dunwich, 

Fowey, 

Oatton, 

Grimstead,  East, . 

Haslemere,  .  .  .  . 

Hedon, 

Heyteabvy,  .  .  . 

Higham  Tenen, . 

HindoD,    

llchester, 

Looe,  East, .  .  .  . 


Popo-        Number  of 
latioB.  Voian. 


566 

60     to 

64 

1,538 

about 

80 

2,116 

125     to 

130 

1,359 

100 

2,191 

about 

80 
100 

i;729 

upwards  of  60 

i;W3 

80 

950 

65     to 

76 

1,006 

30     to 

36 

2407 

32 

97 

20     to 

36 

1,388 

52 

i;i59 

25 

888 

40     to 

45 

960 

about 

50 

3,961 

about 

60 

232 

18     to 

20 

1,767 

about 

300 

146 

5 

3,364 

30 

849 

60 

1,080 

about 

300 

1,413 

50 

965 

145     to 

150 

921 

240     to 

250 

975 

70     to 

80 

865 

about 

50 

Boraagbs. 


Looe,  West,  . 
Lostwithiel,    . 
Ludgershall,  . 
Minx)me  Port, 
Minehead,   .  . 
Newport,  Cornwall, 
Newton,  Lancaster, 
Newtown,  Hants, 
Okehampton, .... 

Orford, 

Plympton, 

Queenborough, .  .  . 
Romney,  New, .  .  . 
St  Germain's,  .  .  . 

St  Mawes, 

St.  Michael's,    .  .  . 

Saltash, 

Sanim,  Old,    .  .  .  . 

Seaford, 

Steyninj^, 

Stockbndge.  .  .  .  . 

Tregony, 

WendoTcr, 

Wcobly, 

Whitchurch,  .  .  .  . 
Winchelsea,  .  .  .  . 
Wooton  Basset,  .  . 
Yarmouth,  I.  W.,  . 


PopQ- 

lation. 


593 
1,074 

535 
2,072 
1,494 
1,084 
68 
none 
2,055 
1,302 

804 

786 

378 
2,586 

459 
97 
3,092 
none 
1,096 
1,436 

851 
1,127 
2,006 

819 
1,673 

772 
1,896 

586 


Number  of 
Voi«n. 


55     to       60 

24 

about  70 

92  to  100 
10 


to      40 

to     230 

20 

210 

to     270 

150 

7 

20     to      24 

32 

36 

7 

to     100 


about 

260 
about 


96 
about 
106 
about 
about 

90 

35 

about 
45 


140 
to  110 

280 

140 

to   96 

70 

to   40^ 

150 
to   60 
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B9f0ug1m  wkkhformeriy  rdwrrud  Hm  Members  to  Parliament,  hU  are  herttifter  to  send 

only  one. 


Anmdeli  .... 
Aihburton,  .  .  . 

Calne, 

Christchuxehi  . 
CUthero,  .... 
Dartmouth, .  .  . 
Droit  wick  y  .  .  . 

Crriiniby,  Great, 
Helsion,  .... 
Honham, .  .  .  . 

Hyih* 

Jyanaceaton,  .  . 
liakeard,  .... 
Lyme  Regia,  .  . 


Poou-        Number  of 
latloc.  Voters. 


2,803 
4,165 
4,795 
1,599 
5,213 
4,597 
2,487 
2^3 
4,325 


54O6 
2;»7 
2,231 
2,853 
2,621 


450     to     480 

170 

24 

50 

50 

100 

15 

100 


about 
45  to 
about 
12  to 
about 
280  to  300 
35 
25 
140 
15 
105 
35 


about 

i^ut 
30     to 


Malmeabury,  .  . 
Midhunty .... 
Morpeth,  .  .  .  . 
Nortnallerton,  . 
Peterafield,  .  .  . 

Reigate, 

Rye, 

St.  Ivea,  .... 
Shaftesbury,  .  . 

Tkiiak, 

WaUingfbrd,  .  . 
Wareham,  .  .  . 
Weatbury,   .  .  . 

Wilton, 

Woodstock,    .  . 


latkm. 

Number  af 

Voters 

2,785 

13 

1,478 

18 

5,156 

about 

200 

5419 

about 

200 

1,423 

about 

140 

3,397 

about 

200 

3,715 

about 

100 

4,776 

rtout 

200 

3,061 

about 

300 

2,835 

50     to 

60 

2,542 

about 

210 

2,326 

175     to 

180 

2,495 

60     to 

64 

1,997 

21 

1^520 

about 

400 

Old  Cities  and  Boroughs  which  still  return  Members. 


With  regard  to  the  number  of  membera 
returned  l^  the  following  boroughs,  no 
change  hae  been  made  by  the  reform  bill, 
except  that  the  united  borough  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcombe  Regis,  which  for- 


merly returned  four  members,  now  returns 
only  two.  The  city  of  London  sends  four 
membersL  and  all  the  others  two  each, 
except  Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley  and 
Monmouth,  which  return  only  one  each. 


BorcNiglia. 


Popula- 

tion  in 

1831. 


Number  of 
Voters. 


Borottghfl. 


Popttte- 

tion  in 

1831. 


Number  of 
Voters. 


Abingdon  (1),  . 
Andorer,  .  .  .  . 
Aylesbury,  .  .  . 
Banbury  (1),  .  . 
BarDBtaAla,  .  .  . 

Bath, 

Bedford,    .  .  .  . 

Bsrwiok  on  T., . 
Beverly,    .  .  .  . 

Bewdley  (1),  .  . 
Bodmyn,   .  .  .  . 

Boston,  ...... 

Brtdgenortfa,  .  . 
Bridgewater,  .  . 
Bridport,  .  .  .  . 

Bristol, 

Buckingham, .  . 
Bury  St  Edm., . 
Cambridge,  T.,. 
Cambridge,  U.,. 
Canterbury,    .  . 

Cailisle, 

Chester, 

Chichester,  .  .  . 
Chippeaham, .  . 
Cirencester,  .  . 
Cockermouth,  . 
Colchester,  .  .  . 
Coventry,  .  .  . 
Crioklade,    .  .  . 

Derby, 

Devixea, 


5,259 

4,843 

4/MW 

06 

40 


^',!>ao 

1^782 
ll:ilO 

T  >07 
«2 

l-:^-96 

J,ulO 

11,436 

20,917 

11.463 

211J1O6 

'Jl,:i63 

^,270 

4;?33 

r-;J20 

4.r:36 

10.167 

'27,0710 

I,G42 

23,607 


500  to     600 
24 

600  to  1000 

18 

550 

28 

1500 

1500 

1700 

45 

36 

400 

800 

300 

330 

6500 

13 

37 

250 

1200 

1600 

750  to     770 

1000  to   1200 

980  to   1000 

130  to 

about 

180  to 

1500  to   1800 

2800  to  3000 

about 

750   to 

about 


about 
about 
about 


about 
750   to 

about 


240  to 
about 


135 
700 
190 


1350 

800 

40 


Dorchester,    .  . 

Dover, 

Durham,  .... 
Evesham, .... 

Exeter, 

Gloucester, .  .  . 
Grantham,  .  .  . 
Guildford,  .  .  . 
Harwich,  .... 
Hastings,  .... 
Hereford,  .... 
Hertford,  .... 
Honiton,   .... 

Hull, 

Huntingdon,  .  . 
Ipswich,  .  ,  .  . 
Knaresborough, 
Lancaster,  .  .  . 
Leicester,  .  .  . 
Leominster,    .  . 

Lewes, 

Lichfield,  .... 

Lincoln, 

Liverpool,.  .  .  . 
London  City  (4), 
Ludlow, 

Lvnn,  King's,  . 
Maidstone,  .  .  . 

Maldon, 

Malton,  New,  . 
Marlborough,.  .  , 


:1083 
M,!»24 
10J25 

aji76 
38.^1 
)L^«33 
HKT80 

3,813 

1/397 

5,247 

3,509 
32,958 

3,267 
20,454 

5,296 
12,613 
39,306 

5,249 


6,499 

11,892 

189,244 

11^,573 

5,253 

3,361 

13,370 

15,387 

3,830 

4,173 

3,426 


lAout  200 

2600  to  9650 

about  1200 

600   to  63a 

1580   to  lOM 

about  Sm 

8G0   to  900 

230  to  240 
32 

nearly  200 

1200  to  1250 

about  720 

abmit 

nearly 

245   to 


500 
2700 
250 
950   to   1050 


about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
up.  <^ 


110 

1600 

5000 

900 

600 

700 

1500 

9000 


up.  of  13,000 

500 

70 

300 

900 

1000 

400 

21 


about 
65     to 
about 
850   to 
about 
about 
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Boroafhfl. 


Po|Mta» 

tioB  iB 

183L 


Namber  of 
Voters. 


BnrouBbt. 


Popiila- 

Iktm   I  a 


Namber  of 
Voters. 


in>ort,     S. 

^1>    ) 


Marlow,  Great, 

Monmouth, 

Newport, 

Vuk  ;-\ 

Newiirlc, 
Newcastle,  L.,  . 
Newcastle  on  T., 
Newport,  I.  W., 
Northampton,  . 
Norwich,  .... 
Nottingham,  .  . 
Oxford  City,  .  . 
Oxford  U.,  .  ,  . 

Penryn, 

Peterborough,  . 
Plymouth,  .  .  . 
Pontefract,  .  .  . 

Poole, 

Portantkouth,    .  . 

Preston, 

Reading,  .... 
Richmond,  .  .  . 
Retford,  East,   . 

Ripon, 

Rochester,  .  .  . 
Saliebury,  or  ) 
Sarum,  New, )  ' 
dt.  Alban's,  .  . 
Sandwich,  .  .  . 
ScarboToi^h, .  . 


4,237 

13,715 

9,557 
8,192 
42,760 
4,061 
15,351 
61,110 
50,680 
20,434 

3,521 

5,553 

40,651 

4,832 

6,459 

8,083 

33,112 

15,596 

3,900 

2,491 

bfl&O 


9,876 

4,772 
3,136 
8,760 


about       260 

800  to     830 

1500  to  1600 

660  to     680 

up#.  of  2500 

24 

upw.  of  2000 

upw.  of  4000 

about     4500 

about     2000 

upw.  of  1200 

550 

460 

230  to     240 

about      1000 

about       150 

IQo  to     110 

about     6000 

960  to  1000 

270 

1750 

146 

1075  to  1100 

54 


700  to 


800 

700 

44 


Shoreham,  New, 
Shrewsbury,  . 
Southampton, 
Southwark, 
Stafford,    . 
Stamford,  . 
Sudbury,  . 
Tamworth, 
Taunton,  . 
Tavistock, 
Tewksbury, 
Thetford,  . 
Tiverton,  . 
Totness,.  . 
Truro,.  .  . 
Warwick, 
WeUs,.  .  . 
Wenlock, . 
Westminster, .' 
Weymouth,  ~ 
Melcombe 
Rejjis, 
Wigan,  .  . 
Winchester, 
Windsor,  .  . 
Worcester,  . 
Wycombe,  . 
Yarmouth,  . 
York,  .... 


1^ 

21,287 

19,324 

91,501 

6,998 

5,837 

467t 

7,182 

n.T39 

5>]02 

r>:780 

'UGH 

\i766 

'2,1(25 
fM09 
*^t-l9 
^-i,424 
2fl^J,(«0 

7,655 

20,774 
9;212 
7403 

18^610 


21,115 
25,359 


1350 
about  1300 
about  800 
nearly  5000 
nearly  lOQO 
540 
about  8(10 
about  30O 
500  to  1000 
120  to  125 
upw.  of  500 
31 
24 
60 
26 
550 
450 
200 


58  to 

about 
about 
about 


about  17,000 

nearly      600 

210   to  220 
34 

about  620 

about  2000 

65     to  70 

1650  to  1700 

aboiit  3000 


Hie  bouDdaries  of  the  cities  and  bar-  dairies.      The    boh>ughs   of  AylesbuiY, 

oughs   have   been   settled  anew  by  an  Cricklade,   New  Shoreham  and    Sand- 

act  of  pariianient,  since  the  last  enu-  wich   now   include    adjacent    districts, 

roeration,  in  1831;  and  the  population  East  Retford  includes  the  hundi^ed  of 

of  many  of  them  has  been  considerably  Bassetlaw,  and  Peni^n  the  town  of  Fal- 

inereased  by  the  change  of  the  boun-  month. 

JNTeto  Boroughs  which  art  to  rtiwm  two  Memhen  eaeh. 


Boroughs. 


Birmingham, 

Blackburn, 

Bolton, 

Bradford, 

Brighton, .  , 

Fiiw>UTv, 

Lambeth, 

Mary-le-bone, 

Tower  Hamlets, 

Devonport, 

Greenwich, 

Halifax,    

VOL.  XIII.  42 


Popula- 
tion in 
1831. 


146,986 
27i)91 
28,299 
23,233 
40,634 

244,077 


240,294 

359,821 

44,454 

24/)53 

15,382 


Borou^. 


Leeds, 

MacclesfieM, 

Oldham, -  .  . 

Manchester, 

Sheffield, 

Stockjlort, 

Stoke  upon  Trent, 

Stroud,  with  Bisley,  &c., .... 

Sunderland,  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  &c., 

Wolverhampton,  with  Sedge- 
ley,  


Popula- 
tion in 
1831. 


123,393 
23,129 
32,381 

187,019 
76,378 
25,469 
37,220 
40,647 

40,735 
67,506 
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JV^  Boirougha  whkh  ea^  to  return  ont  Member  each. 


Popular 

tion  IB 

1831. 


Borottflw. 


don  in 
1831. 


Ashton  under  Lint, 

Chadiam, 

Cheltenham,  .... 

Dudley, 

lYome, 

Gateshead, 

Hnddenfield,  .  .  . 
Kiddenninster, .  .  . 
Kendal, 


16,089 
16,485 


23,043 
12,240 
15,177 
19,035 
20,865 
11,265 


Rochdale  (parish), 

Salford  (township), 

South  Shields  and  Weetoe,    .  . 
Trnemouth  and  Nortli  Shields, 

Wakefield, 

Walsall, 

Warrington, 

Whitby, 

WhitehaTen, 


74,427 
40,786 
18,756 
18,233 
12,232 
15,066 
16,018 
11,720 
11,393 


B&rovgka  in  WaUs  uihick  return  (me  Member  each. 

To  mo8t  at  these  borou^hi  other  placM  number  of  voten  in  the  dietrict.    Two 

are  united,  which  share  in  the  election  a£  of  these  boroufffas,  Meitbyr  TvdYil  and 

the   members.     The  population  of  the  Swansea,  have  Been  added  by  the  reform 

principal  boroughs  only  is  given,  with  the  act 


Borouglii. 

laSCa. 

Number  of 

VOCSTB. 

Boroo^s. 

'r:^ 

NoBberof 
Voten. 

Beaumaris,  .  .  . 

Brecon,  

Cardiff, 

Cardigan,  .... 
Carmarthen,  .  . 
Carnarvon,  .  .  . 
Denbigh,  .... 

.     5,026 
.     6487 
.     2,795 
.     9,995 
.     7,642 
.     3,786 

24 

700 
1500  to  1750 
about    1460 
460    to   465 
upw.  of  800 
960   to  1000 

Flint, 

Haverfordwest,.  . 
Merthyr  TydvU;  . 
Montgomery, .  .  . 
Pembroke,   .... 

Radnor, 

Swansea, 

2,216 
3,915 

22,063 

1,188 

6,511 

472 

13,694 

nearly   1200 
500   to  520 

about       80 
about      900 
1150  to  1200 

Summary  qfRtfonned  Home  qf  CommoM, 

f  26  counties,  4  each ;  7, 3  each ;  6,  2  each ;  Yorkshire,  6 ;  Isle 

I     of  Wight,  1, 144  i 

^-^^^S^^i^t^^'.T'':. ::::::::::::::::::  "^W 

'  City  of  lA>ndon, 4| 

w  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  2  each, 4 , 

ur.i^      S  3  counties,  2  each :  and  9  counties,  1  each, 15  /   o^ 

^**®*^     \  14  districts  of  boroughs,  1  each, 14  J   29 

C  33  counties, 28  ) 

Scotland,  <  Edinburgh  and  Grlaagow, 2  each, 4C  50 

^  18  boroughs  and  districts  of  boroughs,  1  eacb, 18  3 

C  32  counties,  2  each, 64  > 

Ireland,    \  6  cities,  2  each ;  27  boroushs,  1  each, 39  >  105 

(  The  university  of  Dublin,  2, 2  ^ 

Total, 655 

BxfPreHiidtdvm  of  Scotland.    From  the  thirty-three  counties,  and  fifteen  for  fifteen 

time  of  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland  districts  of  boroughs,  which  comprised 

with  England,  in  1706,  till  1832,  the  f<»r-  sixty-six  towns  or  bui^hs.    But  the  right 

mer  has  returned  forty-five  members  to  of  voting  for  members  has   heretorore 

the  British  house  of  conmions,  30  for  the  been  extremely  limited.    The  number  of 
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Ireeliolders,  or  voters,  in  18223,  was  9066, 
as  stated  in  the  following  statistical  table. 
T%e  number  in  1811  was  only  342d.  In 
1796,  the  number  of  real  voters  in  the 
Scottish  counties  was  estimated  at  1390. 
In  two  counties,  there  were  only  three 
real  voters  in  each,  and  in  seven  not  more 
than  ten.  The  nominal  and  fictitious 
voters  were  said  to  amount  to  1202.  The 
number  of  persons  who  actually  voted  at 
the  elections  of  the  borou^s  was  very 
inconsiderable,  consisting,  m  general,  of 
the  magistrates  and  town  council,  amount- 


ing to  only  twenty  in  each  bur|^  or,  in 
all  the  sixty-six  bui^gfa^  to  1820.  By  the 
late  reform  act,  ^re  members  are  added 
to  the  representation  of  Scotland;  and 
the  representation  is  now  distributed  as 
follows :  To  the  thirty-three  counties, 
twenty-eight  members ;  to  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  two  each;  to  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Greenock,  Leith  and  Paisley, 
one  each ;  and  to  thirteen  districts  of  bor- 
oughs, one  each ;  total,  fifty.  The  right 
of  voting  is  also  placed  on  the  same  ^t- 
ing  as  in  England. 


StaHOical  TaUe  (^  ScoOemd. 


CMmtlM. 


Annual  Value 
1816. 


Square 
Milea. 


In  1831. 


Volen 
la  1885. 


Aberdeen, 

Argyle, 

Ayr, 

Banff, 

Berwick, 

Bate, 

Caithnefls, 

Clackmannan, 

Dombarton, 

Dnmfiiea,   ....... 

Bainbargh. 

Elffin  or  Iraay, .  .  .  . 

Fox4r, 

Haddington, 

Invexneas, 

Kincanfine, 

Einroaa. 

Kirkcnabright,    .  .  .  . 

Lanark, 

Linlithgow, 

Nairn, 

Orkney  and  Shetland, 

Peeblea, 

Perth, 

Renfrew, 

RoflB  and  Cromar^, .  , 

Rozbnrgh,  

Selkirk, 

Stirling, 

Sutherland, 

Wigton, 

Total, 


£335^18 


88,94S 
945,379 
23,541 
35,469 
37,978 
71,687 


770,875 

73,388 

405,770 

361,241 

951,126 

185,565 

94,861 

25,805 

^3,308 

686,531 

97,597 

14,902 


64,182 
55,532 
265,534 
121,557 
254A80 
43,584 
218,761 


143,425 


1,934 

3,030 

1,042 
633 
479 
154 
744 
53 
279 

1^1 
387 
472 
521 
978 
291 

3,845 
401 
84 
815 
994 
124 
197 
839 
347 

2,864 
232 

2,897 
726 
266 
532 

1,903 
443 


177,651 

101,425 

145,055 

48,609 

34,048 

14451 

34^ 

14,729 

33,211 

73,770 

219,592 

34^ 

128,839 

139,606 

36445 

94,797 

31,431 

9,072 

40,590 

316,819 

23;»1 

9,354 


10,578 
142,894 
133,443 

74,820 


6,733 
72,621 
25,518 


6,662,651 


29,787 


2,365,807 


180 

74 

187 

36 

126 

13 

24 

18 

67 

82 

17D 

34 

246 

127 

105 

72 

75 

23 

143 

176 

65 

19 

50 


158 

101 

139 

35 

130 

23 

66 


of  Mand.  Since  the 
legislJBitive  union  with  England,  in  1801, 
Ireland  has  heretofore  sent  one  hundred 
menoberi  to  the  Britidi  paiiiament,  sim- 
finir  for  the  thirtv-two  counties,  two  each ; 
fyr  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  two 
each  ;  for  thirty-one  other  cities  and 
boroughs,  one  each ;  and  one  fi>r  the  uni- 
versi^  of  Dublin.  By  the  late  reform 
act,  five  members  have  been  added  to 


the  representation,  one  to  each  of  the 
towns  of  Belftst,  Galway,  Limerick  BJod 
Waterfbrd,  and  otie  to  me  university  of 
DuhUn.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
Irish  cities  and  boroughs  which  retun 
members^  together  with  their  population^ 
the  former  number  of  voters,  and  the 
present  number  under  the  reform  act. 
The  first  six  cities  send  two 
each,  the  rest  one  each. 
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Boraughfl. 

FoMdation 

Vocen. 

PrBMnt 
No.  of 

VotMB. 

BoroQflii. 

Popola- 

Fonaer 

iro.or 

¥ol«n. 

PBHaac 
Ho.  of 

Dablin,  .  .  . 

185,861 

6,700 

14,700 

Caiiow, .... 

6,035 

13 

366 

Cork 

100,668 

3,876 

4^ 

Carriokfargas, 

s/m 

847 

440 

Limerick,  .  . 

59,045 

2,413 

2fi60 

Tralee,   .  7  .  . 

7/547 

13 

254 

Bel&st,    .  .  . 
WateAni,    . 

37,277 

13 

2,300 

Athlone,   .  .  . 

7,543 

90 

299 

28,677 

960 

1,507 

Kinaale,    .  .  . 

7,068 

175 

260 

G»lw»y,  .  .  . 

27,775 

2,094 

660 

EnnJB,    .... 

6,7X)1 

15 

250 

Kilkenny,  .  . 
Drogbei, .  . 

23,230 

865 

850 

Caahel,  .... 

6,548 

26 

200 

18418 

936 

837 

Dunganron,    . 

5405 

871 

210 

Clonmell,  .  . 

15,590 

94 

652 

Coleraine,    .  . 

4,851 

52 

188 

Bandon,  .  .  . 

10,179 

13 

240 

Liabnm,   .  .  . 

4!^ 

141 

275 

Newry,    .  .  . 

10,013 

1,086 

700 

NewRoii.  .  . 

4,475 

38 

246 

Londonderry, 

9,313 

450 

578 

Pownpatriek, 

4423 

493 

300 

Sliffo.    .... 
l>im(hilk,   .  . 

9,283 

13 

456 

MaUow, 

4414 

524 

900 

9,256 

32 

600 

Dnngannon,  . 

3,243 

12 

161 

YoughaU,  .  . 
Wexford,    .  . 

8,969 
8/193 

263 
13 

400 
450 

Portarlinflton, 
Enniskillen, 

2,817 
2,399 

15 
14 

185 
283 

6,326  1      591 

430 

fiirther,  the  Extraordinanf  PUtck 
Book  (3d  0d^  1632),  and  Key  to  hoik 
i^otiMt  of  paHiameni  (1  toL,  ^vo^  18SQ). 
— ^The  Old  paijimpent  bfM  just  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  YrA»  for  0eMr  elections  is- 
8^ed ;  but  the  resultt  are  yet  unknomi  to 
1MB.  But  we  sut^oin,  in  a  note,  a  document 
which  will  show  Ojjui*  readers  what  is  un- 
derstood by  refonp,  by  at  least  some  of  the 
SnffUab  rmrmen.*  It  is  firom  an  addraas 
ojftne  national  political  union  in  England 
t6  the  electors  <»*  the  United  Kingdom,  on 

*  "  The  pledges  that  candidates  should  be  re- 
quired tonve  seem  to  be,  1.  Partuanadary  re- 
Jfmi».  Tiib  inclodes,  fiitt,  skortening  the  dura- 
taon  of  parlia^Dts ;  second,  voting  by  ballot.  If 
tl^  ^ole  nation  were  divided  into  electoml  dis- 
tijcts.  and  the  votes  taken  by  ballot,  pariiaasent 
coula  not  be  too  short,  nor  the  right  of  votmg  too 
extensive.  At  present,  the  duration  of  pariianient 
skoold  be  limited  to  three  years.—^.  Imb  reform. 
This  includes  a  thorough  revisioo  of  all  law» — 
common,  statute,  civil,  criminal,  ecclesiastical, 
*  ■  '  the  abolition 
idgment,  as 
I,  delay  and 
ji^ym»moj  the  detection  of  crimes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  speedy  punishment ;  aboUtioo  of  baiba- 
rotts  and  cruel  punishments ;  and  the  adoption  of 
such  punishments  only  as  are  commensurate  with 
offences.-^.  Finaneial  rtfinrm.  This  iacludee 
reduction  of  taxes  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ; 
reduction  of  all  over-paid  salaries  and  pensions, 
as  well  as  payment  or  eveiv  kind,  from  the  hich- 
est  office  m  the  state  to  the  lowest  j  the  total  abo- 
lition of  all  sinecures,  all  useleas  offices,  and  idl 
unearned  pensions.  It  is  advisable  that  indirect 
taxes,  and  especially  those  wfaieh  press  heaviest 
on  trade,  maipitUactares,  commeree,  and  the  com- 
fortf  of  the  people,  should  be  repealed  in  prefer- 
ence to  direct  taxes.  Had  there  been  none  but 
direct  taxes,  the  public  never  would  have  submit- 
ladlo  be  taxed  to  one  halfthe  amouat  they  aie  at 
orasMt  taxed.— 4.  TVadrrf^na.    Tliis  uichidaa 


the  pledges  to  be  required  from  candlidatea 
for  parliament. 

Pattersoh,  William,  a  soyernor  of 
New  Jeney,  and  one  of  £e  a^sod^ 
judges  of  the  supreme  eoim  of  the  U. 
Btatew,  was  born  in  that  statie,  and  gcadu- 
aled  m  its  college  in  1763L  In  ^767,  he  wae 
a  member  of  the.coi)ve|i^|W  irhWilnmed 
die  cpnetitution  of  (hie  U .  9t»t»,  fBii  af- 
fixed his  name  to  that  instrumMlL  In 
1789,  when  the  new  ffovenunent  com- 
menced its  operations,  be  was  a  member 

the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  and  more  so- 
cially the  <'  con  law ''  monopofy  j  Ihe  ftee  adi|iis- 
sion  of  all  sorts  of  produce  for  maaufaetavasi,  and, 
indeed,  of  ftee  trade  in  every  respect,  Ibai  the 
greater  number  may  no  longer  be  cbiapettad  to 
purchase  any  thing  at  an  advuMoiJl  pn^,  ijm  the 
profits  of  a  very  small  comparative  nmK)>ar  apay 
be  unduly  increased^— di  Chwrt^  re/onf^  This 
includes,  first,  equalization  to  a  great  extent  o^tbs 
church  establishment  Eyei^  dia^taiy  or  the 
church  preaches  poverty  and  wallows  m  wealth. 
Great  wealth  being  condemned  as  ineompaMble 
i»ith  the  trae  religion,  none  of  its  ministers  should, 
therefore,  be  wemthy.  Second,  ceasiag  to  com- 
pel any  one  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  anv 
particular  doctnne  he  does  not  approve.  Hard, 
abolition  of  tithes  in  the  fairest  way  and  in  the 

B  poasi 

ithefn 


This  includes  the  freedom  of  every  person,  of  eve- 
ry color  and  every  shade  of  color.  Holding  of  per- 
sons in  slavery  is  unjust,  atrocious  and  ernei.  Ab- 
olition of  slavery  without  com]>ensation  to  slave- 
holders is  also  unjust  y  but  it  is  inevitable,  and, 
therefore,  less  unjust  than  retaining  them  as 
slaves.  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lanue  to  emancipate  aJI  slaves,  with  the  leaat  ia- 
juftice,  as  well  to  the  slave-boldea  as  to  alavea 
themselves,  and  in  as  little  time  as  possible,  com- 
patible with  the  smallest  amount  of  evil.— 7.  7Vr> 
e»  en  knowledge.  These  are  the  stamp  duty  on 
newspapers,  toe  excise  duty  oa  paper,  and  the 
duty  on  advoftisementt.'' 
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of  the  eenate  from  New  Jersey,  and,  in 
the  foflowing  year,  was  cbosen  goveraor. 
He  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  upon  it  until  his  death,  at 
Aliwny,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1806. 
He  was  an  able  statesman,  an  upright 
judge,  and  a  disinterested  patriot. 
Patois.    (See  SfdeUL) 
Pearl  Spar.    (See  DolomUe,) 
Peitco.    (See  Conception,  Ltui 

PSNITKIfTIART    StSTEM    OF    PeNNSTL- 

tania.  One  of  the  points  which  have 
occasioned  the  matest  division  of  opin- 
ion among  the  friends  of  the  penitentiaiy 
^Btem,  relates  to  solitaiy  confinement 
One  party  contend  that  this  should  be 
made  the  very  basis  of  prison  discipline, 
and  have  carried  their  principles  into  ef- 
fect in  the  Eastern  penitentiiuy  of  Penn- 
sylvania: others  strenuously  oppose  it 
The  opinions^  expressed  in  the  article 
Prison  DiseifUne,  m  this  work,  are  rather 
un&vorable  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania. As  the  question  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  as  many  misconceptions  on 
this  subject  exist  among  those  who  are 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  reformation  of 
prisons,  we  have  thought  it  not  improper 
to  give,  in  this  place,  a  view  of  some  of 
the  arguments  which  maybe  urged  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  uninterrupted 
soBtuy  confinement  All  that  will  be  at- 
tempted will  be  to  touch  upon  the  main 
features  of  the  question,  and  to  offer  some 
suggestions,  denved  fifom  the  writer's  own 
experience,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
appear  that  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, as  now  practised  in  the  Eastern 
penitentiaiy  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  making  prisons  schools 
of  relbrmation,  instead  of  schools  of  cor- 
ruption. The  more  light  there  is  thrown 
upon  this  subject,  the  beuer  for  the  cause. 
Strong,  and,  m  our  opinion,  unfounded 
prejudioei  against  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement,  are  entertained  even  by 
men  justly  esteemed  for  their  enlight- 
ened views  and  strenuous  labors  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  The  late  William 
Roscoe,  for  instance,  was  extremely  hoe- 
tile  to  ihe  system,  as  appears  from  sev- 
eral pieces  which  he  has  wrinen  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline.*   Mr.  Roberts 

•  We  learn,  from  doctor  T.  S.  Traill's  memoir 
on  that  distin^ished  scholar,  read  before  the  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  society  of  Liyerpool,  in 
October,  ite,  that  be  said  "  that  no  literary  dis- 
tinction sad  ever  afforded  b'nn  half  the  gratifica- 
tion he  reeeived  f^m  the  reflection  on  the 
part  he  bad  taken  on  this  great  qaestion ;  and  be 
e>pwiied  his  satisfaction  that  be  taow  might  be 
permitted  to  think  that  he  had  not  lived  altogether 


Vaux,  of  Philadelpbia,  addressed  to  him 
a  Letter  on  the  Penitentiary  System  of 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1827),  from 
which,  and  from  another  production  of 
this  gentleman,  we  shall  present  to  our 
readers  various  extracts  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  We  would  also  refer  the 
reader,  for  more  particular  information 
than  our  limits  will  allow,  to  other  publi- 
cations of  Mr.  Vaux,  who  is  indetatiga- 
ble  in  promoting  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  the  correction  of  criminals. 
The  publications  to  which  we  allude  are 
Notices  of  the  Original  and  Successive 
EfiTorts  to  improve  the  Prison  Discipline 
in  Philadelphia,  and  to  reform  the  renal 
Law  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1896); 
a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Histori- 
cal Sociew  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
on  New-Year's  Day,  1897  (Philadelphia, 
1897J ;  and  a  Letter  to  Bishop  White,  the 
Plresident,  and  other  Members  of  the  Phi- 
ladelpbia Societv  for  alleviating  the  Mis- 
eries of  Public  rrisons,  in  No.  8,  vol.  i,  of 
the  Journal  of  Law  (Philadelphia,  I830y\ 
— Before  going  into  tne  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  would  remark  that  it  is  believed  by 
many  foreigners,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
penitentiary  system  has  been  abandoned 
m  the  veiy  state  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  following  passage  from  the 
message  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state  (Dec.  6, 
1832),  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
throws  light  upon  other  points  in  ques- 
tion ^—"  Our  penitentiary  system,**  says 
governor  Wolf,  "  as  immediatelv  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  is  to  be  ref^arded  as  being  of  the 
first  importance,  in  reference  as  well  to 
the  securi^  of  the  persons  and  property, 
as  to  the  general  morals  of  our  citizens ; 
and,  so  far  as  regards  the  Eastern  peni- 
tentiary, the  philanthropic  advocates  of 
penitentiary  refbnn  may  justly  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  success  with 
which  their  exertions  have  been  crowned, 
in  bringing  so  near  to  perfection  a  system 

in  vain/'  And  vet— Co  nich  mistakes  are  great 
men  Jiable-^we  believe  that  Mr.  Roscoe  had  but 
a  yeiy  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  solita- 
ry confinement,  and  that  his  conclusions  on  the 
subject  were  drawn  from  unfounded  suppositions. 

f  These  writings  are  known  beyond  the  limU  ' 
of  the  U.  States.     We  find  them  mentioned  wftb 
respect  in  the  Lectures  on  Prisons,  &c.,  by  ffich- 
olas  Henry  Julius  (Berlin,  1828),  and  in  the  An-  > 
nals  Of  Institutions  for  Punishment  »«d  \*fP^'     * 
tion  of  Paupers,  their  Education,  «tc.,  published 
monthly  at  Berlin,  by  the  saine  author  (both  is 
Gennan)*^orks  little  kn»^  » **>»«  counUy,  oa 
account  of  the  laniruaM  «n  which  they  are  wni- 
ten,  but  which  conlaia  a  g*«»t  »•«  «(  "Monaa- 
tion  on  the  sul>)ecis  mentioned  in  their  ttUct. 
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surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties.  The 
coverDineDt  of  this  prison  has  been  con- 
ducted, in  regard  as  well  to  its  economy 
as  its  discipline^  in  a  manner  worthy  or 
all  commendation;  and  the  experiment 
of  the  efficacy  of  solitary  confinement 
with  labor,  so  far  as  there  has  been  oppor- 
tunity to  test  it,  has  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine  among  its 
friends.  On  the  H^th  October,  1829,  the 
iirst  convict  was  received  into  the  Eastern 
i)enitentiary ;  and  from  thence  until  the 
1st  November,  1832,  the  whole  number 
admitted  amounted  to  132  males,  and  4 
females,  convicted  of  various  offisnces.  On 
the  day  last  mentioned,  there  remained  in 
confinement  ninety  male  and  four  female 
prisoners.  The  whole  number  discharg- 
ed between  the  above  dates,  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  sentence,  was  twenty - 
eiffht :  nine  died,  and  dye  were  }Mirdon- 
ed.  One  fact,  in  reference  to  this  institu^ 
tion,  bears  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  its 
discipline.  It  appears  that  not  a  single 
convict  discharged  from  this  prison  has 
ever  been  returned  to  it;  which  would 
seem  to  prove  pretty  clearly,  either  that  a 
thorough  reformation  has  been  produced, 
or  that  a  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  unso- 
cial manner  of  life  which  had  proved  so 
irksome  before,  has  deterred  from  the 
commission  of  crimes  within  those  limits 
of  the  state  in  which  a  conviction  would 
insure  a  sentence  to  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary. The  annual  accounts  of  the  prison 
are  not  closed  until  the  30th  of  November. 
I  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, with  accuracy,  how  &r  the  earnings 
of  the  prisoners  will  be  available  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  institution.  It  is 
betieved  that,  for  the  present,  they  will  pay 
all  except  the  salaries  of  the  officers ;  and 
it  is  not  doubted  that,  as  soon  as  the  pris- 
on shall  have  been  ililly  organized,  the 
entire  expenses  will  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  establishment.  The 
experiment  made  in  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  soli- 
tary confinement  with  lal)or  does  not  im- 
pair the  heakh  of  those  subjected  to  that 
species  of  discipline.  The  prisoners  work 
to  more  advantage :  having  no  opportuni- 
ty for  conversation  or  amusement,  they 
eagerly  desire  employment;  here  all 
communication  is  cut  on ;  no  one  knows 
his  ikWow  prisoner;  no  acquaintance  is 
farmed;  no  contamination  takes  place; 
the  convici  sees  no  one,  holds  commu- 
nion with  no  on«,  except  such  as  will  give 
him  good  advice;  Ve  is  phced  in  a  situa- 
tron  where  ho  has  ev^ry  inducement  to 
grow  better,  but  little  tenvptation  to  grow 


worse ;  hers  thou|^t  and  r«flectioii  will 
crowd  upon  the  miod,  and  prepue  klbr 
solemn  impressions,  and  for  moral  aod  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  discipliae  eatab- 
lished  in  this  prison ;  the  manner  of  the 
construction  aod  arrangement  of  ^ 
building  itself^  and  of  the  cells  in  whidi 
tlie  prisoners  are  confined  and  emplored, 
are  admitted,  by  all  who  have  turned  neir 
attention  to  the  subject  of  penitentiary  re- 
form, to  possess  decided  advantages  over 
those  of  any  other  establiabmeia  qewfned 
for  similar  objects,  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Foreigners,  whose  especial  busi- 
ness it  has  been  to  visit  the  penitentiaries 
in  this  country,  generally,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  information  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  penitentiary  punishment, 
and  its  efficacy  in  producing  reformation 
in  those  subjected  to  its  discipline,  have, 
with  one  voice,  awarded  the  meed  of 
merit  to  that  established  in  the  £^astem 
penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  the 
satis&ction  to  inform  you  that,  of  the  400 
additional  cells  recently  directed  by  the 
legislature  to  be  constructed,  100  are  fin- 
ished, and  wiU  be  ready  as  soon  as  the 
plastering  shall  have  become  sufiiciendy 
dry  to  receive  prisoners :  118  more  are  in 
a  state  of  forwardness,  and  the  whole 
number  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  season.'^*  The  ren<ut  to  be 
made  upon  the  Eastern  prison  during  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature  of  j^nn- 
sylvania,  we  imderstanc^  will  contain  sat- 
isfactor)'  proofs  of  the  a4vantages  of  the 
system,  and  an  account  of  essential  im- 
provements in  the  architecture  of  the 
prison.     In  the  article  on  Priaon  Disd- 

*  The  governor  continaes  as  follows :  "  Froni  tbe 
last  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Westeni  peot- 
teatiojV,  as  well  as  fivm  a  psLrtial  personal  iatpec- 
tion  or  ity  I  am  satisfied  that  its  ccmditjon,  aaa  the 
fruits  of  the  course  of  discipline  there  exercised, 
are  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  1  have  just 
attempted  to  describe.  From  the  imperfeet  pbn 
of  (he  building  itself,  and  the  inconveoient,  wju- 
dicious  arraugemeot  of  the  cells,  the  diseipliiie  of 
solitary  confinement  with  labor  cannot  be  enforc- 
ed ;  the  prisoners  cannot  be  restrained  from  con- 
versing with  each  other;  every  prisoner  may  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  individuals  couaned 
within  its  walls ;  contamination  from  coovenatioa 
witli  his  fellow  prisoners  may  take  place  ;  the 
cell  of  the  prisoner  cannot ,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ea5tern  penitentiary,  be  used  as  his  workshop,  ia 
which  he  may  alwa^'s  be  usefully  and  profital>ly 
employed ;  there  are  no  separate  yards  comiect- 
ed  with  the  several  cells,  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  to  allow  them 
frequently  to  associate  with  each  other  in  ihe 
commoQ  yards.  Many  other  defects  exist,  and 
many  important  alterations  will  be  required  to  fit 
this  esialuisiunent  for  the  same  course  of  salutary 
discipline  so  successfully  practised  In  the  Eastern 
penitentiary.'' 
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pfme,  In  the  body  of  this  work,  it  is  said 
that,  **  iinkw  aome  decided  advantage  la  to 
be  gained  by  a  more  expensive  system 
fthe  PenosTlvanJa  plan  or  separate  con- 
nnement),  it  (the  Auburn  system)  ought  to 
be  pre&ired."  We  believe  that  the  renn- 
sylvania  system  afifords  many  advantages 
which  can  be  but  partially  attained  by 
the  Auburn  system,  or  not  at  all ;  and 
that  it  is  the  best  suited,  of  all  the  prison 
fivs^ras  yet  devised,  to  the  demands  of 
the  ase.  All  persons  agree  that  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  prevent  prison- 
efs  from  contaminating  each  other.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  wherever  a 
Dumber  of  persons,  who  have  opeoly 
tranqgrea^ied  the  laws  of  society,  or  whose 
characters  are  .corrupt,  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  allowed  to  have  free  inter- 
course with  each  otlier,  each  individual 
has  a  tendency  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
worst  The  intercourse  ef  the  vicious  is 
mutually  corrupting,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  intercourse  of  good  men  is  mutual- 
ly improving.  To  prevent  this  contami- 
nation, all  agree  that,  during  the  night,  ev- 
ery prisoner  should  be  separately  confin- 
ed ;  but  many  have  thought  that,  during 
the  day  time,  the  criminals  engaged  in 
common  work  ma^  be  so  strictly  watched 
that  no  communication  can  take  place 
among  them.  In  oider  to  effect  tni»>~ 
which  is  the  system  followed  at  Auburn 
— a  very  severe  discipline  has  necessa- 
rily been  resorted  to.  No  criminal  is  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  a  fellow  prisoner :  the 
meals  are  taken  in  the  separate  cells.  Beat- 
ing by  the  keepers  must  be  allowed,  or  the 
diacipline  cannot  be  enforced  ;  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  severe  a  disci- 
]dine  is  required  to  suppress  that  desire  of 
communication  which  is  so  deeply  plant- 
ed in  human  nature,  and  to  counteract  the 
artifioes  of  a  host  of  adepts  in  cunning,  to 
suppress  looks,  signs,  &c.  Mr.  Lynds, 
who  built  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  who  must  be 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  system 
of  discipline  pursued  in  the  prisons  of  Au- 
burn and  Sing-Sing,  says  that  his  greatest 
difiSculty  has  been  to  find  keepers  who 
were  not  too  lenient — ^We  would  also  re- 
fer the  reader  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Livinsston  (the  present  secretaiy 
of  state,  and  the  framer  of  the  code  of 
Louisiana)  to  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  Oct  ^, 
1828  (and  which  appeared  at  the  time  in 
the  public  prints),  concurrinff  in  the  opin- 
ion that  communication  can  be  prevented 
only  to  a  certain  degpree,  and  only  by  the 
use  of  very  great  severity,  if  the  convicts 
%vork  together  in  the  day  time*    See  also 


the  Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of 
Prison  Discipline,  explanatory  of  the 
Princides  on  which  the  Code  is  founded, 
being  Part  of  the  Penal  Law  prepared  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  Edward  Liv- 
ingston;  printed  sqNirately  by  Carey, 
Lea  andCfarey  (Phihidelpbia,  ISSr?).-— But 
all  this  severity  is  avoided  in  the  system 
of  permanent  separate  confinement.  Com- 
munication, and  consequent  contamina- 
tion, cannot  take  pkce ;  and  yet  the  sys- 
tem requires  neither  stripes  nor  any  pun- 
ishment in  order  to  enforce  it  It  works 
calmly  and  steadily,  without  subjecting 
the  convict,  by  continually  repeated  pun- 
ishment, to  a  continual  recurrence  of  dis- 
grace for  misdemeanors  which  the  com-' 
mon  principles  of  human  nature  are  sufii- 
cient  to  induce  him  to  commit  But  even 
if  we  could  obtain  entirely  the  desured  end 
— ^interruption  of  communicatioD — by  the 
Auburn  system,  would  this  svstem  be  de- 
sirable on  other  accounts  ?  llie  article  on 
Prison  DtadfiUne,  speaking  of  solitary  con- 
finement, says,  *<  In  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  night  the  voice  of  religious  instnic- 
tion  is  heard ;  and,  if  any  circumstances  can 
be  imagined^  calculated  to  impress  the 
waminss,  the  encoura^^ements,  the  threats 
or  the  hopes  of  religion  upon  the  mind, 
it  must  surely  be  those  of  tne  convict  in 
his  cell,  where  he  is  unseen  and  unheanl, 
and  where  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the 
voice  which  must  come  to  him,  as  it  were, 
firom  another  world,  telling  him  of  things 
which,  perhaps,  never  entered  into  his 
mind ;  telling  him  of  God,  of  eternity,  of 
future  reward  and  future  punishment,  of 
sufiTering  far  greater  than  the  mere  phvsi- 
cal  endurances  of  the  present  life,  and  of 
ioy  infinitely  beyond  the  pleasures  he  may 
have  experienced."  This  efi^ect  certainly 
may  take  place ;  but  it  cannot  occur  often 
if  the  convict  is  in  his  cell  only  during  the 
night,  when  bis  time  will  be  principallv 
spent  in  sleep ;  and,  though  the  nights  or 
winter  afiTord  much  more  time  than  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  men  can  accus 
torn  themselves  to  very  protracted  slum 
bers,  especially  if  they  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  reflcfction,  which  must  be 
the  case  with  most  convicts.  The  >  great 
object  referred  to  in  the  above  passage 
can  be  obtained,  in  our  opinion,  only  by 
separate  confinement  day  and  night  The 
greatest  step,  we  believe,  which  a  convict 
of  the  common  sort  can  make  towards 
reformation,  is  from  thoughtlessness  to 
thoughtfulness.  Few  of  those  committed 
to  prisons  are  accustomed  to  think:  it 
is  for  want  of  thought  that  they  became 
guilty.    Surrounded  as  they  are,  in  the 
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Auburn  syatein,  by  n  variety  of  objects 
during  the  day,  thev  cannot  feel  the  same 
inducement  to  rejection  as  under  the 
presBure  of  consumt  solitude.  It  is  diffi* 
cult,  even  for  a  man  accustomed  from  hb 
youth  to  reflection,  and  to  a  mode  of  life 
which  ofiers  a  great  variety  of  objects  and 
aubjecta,  to  entertain  himself  in  long-con- 
tinued solitude.  He  must  occupy  his  mind 
with  himself.  The  writer  may  be  per- 
nutted  to  refer  to  his  own  experience, 
havinff  been  imprisoned  for  a  considerable 
period  durinff  a  time  of  political  persecu- 
tion; and,  mough  he  was  not  haunted 
with  remorse,  and  had  more  resources, 
from  the  habits  of  bis  past  Ufo,  than  can 
foil  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inmates  of 
prisons,  he  can  testify  to  the  power  with 
which  solitude  forces  a  man  to  make  him- 
self the  subject  of  his  contemplation — a 
power  which  can  hardly  be  realized  by 
one  who  has  not  foh  it.  How  strong^ 
must  it  operate  on  the  conunon  convict ! 
Deprived  of  most  of  the  resources  of  edu- 
cated men ;  constantly  reminded  of  the 
cause  which  brought  him  into  this  situa- 
tion ;  undisturbed  bv  any  distracting  ob- 
jects ;  enveloped  in  silence— he  needs  must 
tkink.  This  power  of  solitude  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  wisest  and  beat  of  an- 
tiquity, who  retired  from  the  walks  of 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  great  tasks 
by  undvturbed  contemplation.  The  la- 
bor which  the  convict  performs  in  his 
cell,  and  which  is  indispensably  necessa- 
ry, does  not  disturb  him,  because  it  soon 
loses  the  distracting  power  of  novelty ;  and, 
though  it  will  engage  him  sufficiently  to 
prevent  him  from  sinking  into  torpid  sul- 
lenness  (as  experience  shows),  it  does  not 
interrupt  his  contemplations.  When  he 
has  once  begun  to  reflect,  he  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is  preforable 
to  vice,  and  can  tranquillize  his  troubled 
mind  only  by  resolving  on  reformation: 
he  must  at  last  seek  comfort  in  the  mercy 
of  that  Being  who  created  him  in  his 
goodness,  and  who  will  receive  him,  not- 
withstanding his  jniilt,  if  he  is  sincere,  in 
bis  repentance.  This  will  be  the  natural 
courae  of  most  prisoners  in  uninterrupted 
solitary  confinement,  judging  firom  the  ob- 
servation which  we  have  made  on  con- 
victs thus  confined.  All  agree  that  prison 
discipline  ought  to  be  such  as  to  anbrd  a 
possioility  for  the  reformation  of  the  pris- 
oner; and  this  seems  to  us  possible  only 
in  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  svstem. 
The  cases  must  be  very  rare  in  which  a 
person,  in  the  moment  of  his  conviction, 
feels  the  entire  jusdce  of  it,  and  resolves 
to  become  better :  it  requures  a  moral  en- 


ergy of  which  very  tew  are  capable.  The 
feeling  usually  produced  in  any  man,  by 
any  punishment,  is  that  of  offended  pride, 
of  irritated  self-bve.  The  prisoner,  at 
the  moment  of  conviction,  does  not  re- 
flect on  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  but 
places  himself  in  oppomtion  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as  an  injured  nmn,  or,  if  he  be 
of  a  better  nature,  with  the  embittered 
feeling  of  an  outcast.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  enters  the  prison.  If  uninter- 
rupted solitude  awaits  him,  he  will,  if  he 
is  capable  of  reformation  by  any  means 
but  the  devoted  \9Jb0n  of  personal  fiiends 
(in  which  character,'  of  course,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  address  him)^  becmne 
thoughtfiiL  When  he  has  reached  this 
state,  no  new  punishment  awaits  him ;  no 
new  shame ;  no  corrupting  and  degrading 
company ;  no  new  cause  for  considering 
himself  an  outcast,  and  fit  associate  for 
the  worst  His  solitary  confinement  hangs 
over  him,  indeed,  as  a  severe  dispensation, 
but  does  not  daily  renew  the  irritation  of 
his  pride.  However  much  he  nuiy  have 
been  offended  by  his  sentence,  the  prvon 
in  itself  inflicts  no  farther  degradation. 
The  keeper  appeara  as  a  friend  rMher  than 
a  severe  overseer.  If  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
form, his  weakness  is  not  constantly  put  to 
the  trial  by  ofiended  shame,  by  the  consid- 
eration that  he  is  an  outca^  and  assoeiate  of 
outcasts.  We  have  asked  many  prtsonera, 
in  permanent  solitary  confinement,  ^^etb- 
er  they  woukl  prefer  to  be  placed  together 
vrith  others ;  and  they  have  almost  invaria- 
bly answered  that  they  considered  it  as 
the  greatest  pririlege  to  be  left  alone.  It 
ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  solitude 
beuB  so  hard  upon  the  mind  of  the  pris- 
oner, that  he  would  exchance  it  for  any 
other  situation  which  wou&  bring  him 
into  contact  with  other  human  TOinga. 
When  the  writer,  after  an  imprisoimiem 
of  eight  months,  was  offered  the  compa- 
ny of  another  prisoner  in  his  cell,  con- 
fined also  on  political  grounds,  he  refused 
the  offer,  though  it  was  repeated  at  sev- 
eral difierent  times.  If  the  prisoner  has 
made  any  step  towards  reformation,  he 
always  will  wish  to  remain  akme.  How 
dififerent  fitxn  this  is  the  operation  of  the 
Auburn  system  !  As  soon  as  the  convict 
leaves  his  cell,  he  sees  and  feels  anew 
that  he  is  demded:  he  knows  and  is 
known  by  his  fellow  convicts ;  the  keeper 
is  (and  necessarily  must  be)  a  severe,  in- 
exorable overseer.  He  is  treated  every 
day  anew  as  an  outcast  from  society ;  his 
pride  is  constantly  offended  ;  or,  if  he  has 
no  pride,  no  opportunity  is  affinded  for 
the  feeling  of  self>respect  to  spring  up. 
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We  hardly  aee  how  the  slow  proee^  of 
relbrmation  pan  go  on  under  theae  cir- 
cuiKMStancea.    Yet  the  moat  humane  of  all 
^atema  of  prison  diaciplinea — that  of 
Pea&naylyania — ^haa  been  called,  and  by  an 
excellent  man  too  (Mr.  Roscoel   ^  the 
most  inhiuaan  and  unnatural  that  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant  ever  invented,  no  less 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  human 
nature  than  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Christianity.'*    We 
^lave  already  shown  why  we  believe  that 
it  IB  not  on^not  **  unnatural,''  but  found- 
ed   on  the  deepest  princinlea  of  hun^n 
uaxure ;  that,  so  br  mm  bemg  **  inhuman," 
it  18  founded  on  the  veiv  principle  ot  mer- 
cy, because  it  affords  the  fiUlett  oppoitu- 
mty  for  jreformation,  and  prevents  all  ex* 
posnre  to  abame  and  contamination.  And 
|8  it  cruel  ?  Ail  agree,  that  contamination 
must  be  prevented  at  any  price,  or  reior? 
mation  entirely  dven  up.    l%e  question, 
then,  can  only  be  a  comparative  one^ 
Wlwt  is  the  cnieUy  of  this  compared 
with  the  Auburn  system^  Perfect  soli- 
tude, .aUeviated  only  by  the  permiaBion  tp 
woiiE,  and  to  read  the  Bible,  may  be  a 
liard  situation ;  but  is  it  more  ao  than  be- 

a  placed  in  the  company  of  many 
w-priaoners,  with  whom  ail  inter- 
course isprevented  by  the  threat  of  wiup- 
ping  ?  Htm  must  be  torture  indeed,  lifce 
that  of  Tantalus,  with  the  teippting  viands 
conaitont^  before  him,  and  constantly  re- 
ceding from  the  aiqpronch  of  his  ftmiabed 
Hpa.  Solitary  confineaaent,  as  pra^»ed 
in  the  Eastern  prison  of  Pennavlvama,  is 
rather  a  deprivation  of  most  of  the  com^- 
fona  of  life,  ihan  the  inflietion  of  positive 
punisfament.  It  is  severe;  it  ought  to  be  so; 
It  ought  to  be  feared.  Is  it  cruel  in  a  phys- 
ical respect  ?  liCt  us  answer  this  question 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Vauz,  page  7  of  his 
Letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  represents  the 
ceUs  to  be  **  destined  to  eontain  an  epitome 
and  concentration  of  idl  human  misery, 
of  which  the  Bastile  of  France,  and  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain,  were  onJy  proto^ 
wpes  and  humble  models."  To  which 
Mr.  Vaux  replies— <*  The  rooms  of  the 
new  penitennanrat  Philadelphia  are  fire- 
proof, of  comfortable  dimensions,  with 
convenient  courts  to  each,*  built  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground,  judiciously  lighted 
from  the  rooi^  well  ventikled  and  warm- 
ed, and  infienioosly  provided  with  means 
for  affordmg  a  continual  supply  of  ex- 
cellent water,  to  insure  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness   of  every  prisoner  and   hia 

The  exact  siz9  of  the  chambers  is  8  feet  by 

feet,  the  highest  point  of -  -    -  ™. 

>ards  are  8  feet  by  SO  feet. 


12  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  ceiling  16  feet.  The 


apartment  They  are,  moreover,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  inspected*  and  proteetedj 
without  a  military  guard,  usually,  thou|^ 
unnecessarily,  employed  in  eatj|itMisbin«nf9 
of  this  kind  in  most  other  .statea.  In 
these  chambers  no  individuiU,  however 
humble  or  elevated,  can  be  confined,  so 
long  as  the  public  liberty  shall  endure, 
but  upon  conviction  of  a  Itnown  and  well- 
defined  offence,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
the  country,  and  under  the  sentence  of  a 
court,  for  a  spedfied  time.  The  terms  of 
imprisonment,  it  is  Mieved,  can  ha  ap- 
portioned to  the  n9We  of  every  crinie 
with  considerable  accuraey,  ax^  will,  no 
doubt,  be  measured  in  that  merciful  de- 
gree which  has  uniformly  /chaiwcterizad 
tneBdodsin  penal  legislc^tion  <^Pennxp4var 
nia.  Where,  thenr-ttllow  me  to  inquire,^ 
is  there,  in  this  lystem,  the  least  resem- 
blance IP  that  d/isadAd  r«6^iriiicle  aso- 
atructed  in  Faris  during  the  reign  of 
Chades  V.  and  ivhioh,  at  difiOirent  periods 
ihcough  four  centuries  and  a  haK  was 
^n  engine  of  joppreflsioo  and  losture  ,to 
thousands  of  inimmi  pmikwi?  Or  by 
wbatdetojrtfon  can  it  he  cptm^nred  to  the 
inquisittmal  cc^rts  and  pnaons  .that 
were  instituted  in  Italy,  rortunl  and 
Spain,  between  the  yeans  1351  and 
IBSBI r*  Or  iait  believed  that  the  influ- 
ence of  ac^tavy  confinement  on  the 
mind  ia  ciuel  ?  tfaitit  the  human  mind  cm- 
pot  hear  it,  and  must  be  driven  to  mad- 
neoB?  We  believe  thi^  by  no  means  la 
be  the  case.  Mr.  Vaiix's  tastimonv  on 
this  point  is  impoKant  Caaea  of  in- 
sanity, he  aays,  in  the  pampUet  just  qiint- 
ed,  aeem  not  m  be  more  mquent  in  jails 
than  among  the  same  number  of  penona 
in  &e  ordinaiy  condition  of  life.  The 
cells  of  the  old  nenitentisry  are  small 
and  hadlv  oonUrlved,  and  yet  many  indi- 
viduals have,  for  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted in  the  prison,  been  confined  in 
them  for  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  in 
succession,  generally  in  irona,  and  aiwaya 
on  a  low  diet ;  hut  no  case  of  menta)  alien- 
ation has  ever  occurred  there.  When 
the  mind  becomea  hardened  by  a  career 
of  vice,  uhimately  reachmg  a  point  of 
degradation  which  fits  it  for  me  perpetra- 
tion of  those  crimes  that  a^  puniahMile 
under  the  penal  statutes,  no  fear  of  excit- 
ing its  tender  sensibilities  need  be  enter- 
tained, by  ita  more  abstnction  from  equal- 
ly guil^  minds,  so  as  to  induce  either 
melancholy  or  madneas.  All  experience 
proves  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any 
impreasion  whatever  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  benighted  and  unhappy  subje^ 
of  criminal  punishment.    As  to  the  infiu- 
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enoe  of  diii  system  upon  the  health,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  doctor  Franklin  Bache*8 
letier  to  Mr.  Vauz,  contained  m  No.  8  of 
the  Journal  of  Law  (Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber, 1890V  which  concludes  with  the 
woids— <*  We  ma^  assert  that  the  entve 
seclusion  of  criminals  from  all  associa- 
tion with  their  feUow  criminals,  is  alto- 
gether compatible  with  their  profitable 
employment  at  useful  trades,  and  with 
the  presenration  of  their  health."  And  in 
his  letter  to  iMshop  White  and  others^ 
Mr.  Vauz  adduces  facts  to  confirm  this 
statement  Not  one  case  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  appeared  in  the  Eastern  prison 
of  Pennsylvania,  whilst  the  disease  swept 
away  numbers  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  envuons  ;  and  the  prison  stands 
dose  by  the  city.*  The  report  mentioned 
aboye  will  be,  we  imderstand,  entirely 
satisftctory  on  the  p(Hnt  of  the  health  of 
the  prisoneiB.  The  expense  of  the  Penn- 
syWania  system  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a  creat  oftiyection  to  It  It  is  true 
that  the  eastern  prison  has  cast  much ; 
but  anodier  prison  could  be  built  much 
more  cheaply ;  and,  probably,  experience 
will  show  the  possibili^  of  further  re- 
dactions, though  this  system  may  always 
be  more  expensiye  than  the  other.  Yet  the 
advantages  are  so  great ;  the  final  saving 
of  the  government,  by  preventing  all  the 
prisoners  finom  leavuig  die  prison  worse 
tfatt  the^were  at  the  time  or  entering  it, 
and  by  dismissing  many  who  will  return  to 
duty  and  usefiihiess,  is  so  decided;  and 
die  necessitY  of  the  system,  if  any  oif  the 
desirable  objects  are  to  be  obtained,  so 
fanperious, — that  we  believe  the  greater  ex- 
pense oufffat  not  to  be  considend  an  ob- 
jection wnerever  means  exist  to  meet  it 
We  shall  quote  Mr.  Vaux  also  respecting 
diis  point  It  is  certain  that  the  pmoneis 
do  not  leave  the  Pennsylvania  penitentia- 
ry wone  than  they  entered  it,  are  not  irri- 
tated and  embittered  against  mankind, 
and,  if  they  have  truly  re£^ved  to  become 
better,  are  not  exposed  to  be  driven  by 
associates  in  the  prison  to  the  comnussion 
of  new  crimes,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  oommon  an  occurrence,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  hia- 
tory  of  convicts.  Men  confined  in  com- 
mon prisons,  or  even  in  those  conducted 
on  the  Auburn  system,  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  after  their  release,  to  disentangle 
themselves  fiiom  the  net  of  vice,  though 
they  may  eainesdy  wish  to  do  so.  But 
the  Pennsylvania  anrstem  does  not  even 
allow  the  convict  to  know  the  names  of  his 
fellow  prisoners.  The  wish  to  return  to  a 

*  See  note,  p.  SMI7,  poet,  raepecttag  Uie  report  of 
Mmrb.  BeaiuBont  aad  Toquevllle  to  the  Ftench  for. 


fife  of  honest  industry  is  not  so  rare  in 
released  convicts  as  most  persons  sap- 
pose,  provided  the  prisoner  has  not  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  contamitiatioo. 
A  vicious  life  is  not  comfertsble ;  general- 
ly the  causes  which  make  a  widied  person 
prefer  the  path  of  crime  to  an  honorable 
life^  are  twofold— i^eness,  reluctance  to 
regular  labor,  and  the  love  of  excitement 
If  you  can  overcome  these  two  disposi- 
tions ;  if  you  can  instil  into  the  convict  a 
love  of  labor,  and  make  it  a  habit  widi 
lum ;  and  if  you  can  cure  him  €i  the 
cravina  for  excitement,— -you  will,  in  most 
cases,  nave  laid  the  firmest  fimndation 
for  a  thorough  reformation.  Now,  labor 
appears  to  me  prisoner  in  solitary  con- 
filnement  as  the  sweetest  comibrt  He 
asks,  he  begs  for  it;  and  no  punisfa- 
ment  could  Iw  harder  than  denying  him 
the  comfi>rt  of  labor  in  his  l<»ely  cell. 
They  all  will  tell  you  so.  And  as  regards 
the  second  point,  what  more  efiectoal 
means  can  be  found  of  curing  a  man  of  a 
vidated  love  of  excitement  (such  as  is 
found  in  robbers,  pirates,  burgkrs^  &c) 
than  iminterrupted  confinement  in  soli- 
tude for  years  ?  It  is  a  severe  infficiion, 
indeed  j  but  it  is  cMfiectual,  and  not  more 
severe  than  is  necessary.  Another  ob- 
jection to  perpemal  sohtude  is,  that  the 
convicts  cannot  worship  together ;  but  in 
the  Eastern  prison  of  rennsylvaiiia,  thev 
have  preachmg  addressed  to  them.  A 
curtain  is  drawn  along  the  corridor,  the 
sound-hole  of  each  cell  is  op«Kd  (see 
the  description  of  the  building  in  the  ar- 
ticle Primm  IKwtjpfine),  and  the  preacher 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  corriaor,  ftom 
which  he  may  be  heard  by  all  the  prison- 
ers in  that  corridor,  though  no  convict 
can  see  into  the  opposite  cell,  bein^  pie- 
vented  by  the  curtam. — ^In  our  opmon, 
the  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  system  is 
the  creation  of  a  smrit  of  enlightened  hu- 
manity, which  renects  the  greatest  hon-> 
or  on  the  disciples  of  P«sn,  and  hss 
solved  one  of  the  most  difilcuh  problems 
prasented  to  the  lover  of  mankind.  If 
widely  adopted,  as  it  probably  wiU  be,  it 
bids  fair  to  accomphsh  all  that  can  be 
attained  in  the  way  of  prison  disci- 
pline. We  would  direct  our  reader's  at- 
tention to  an  interesting  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  solitary  confinement,  written  by  a 
convict,  and  appended  to  Mr.  Vaux^i  let- 
ter, quoted  above,  and  will  conclude  our 
remarks  widi  a  summary  taken  from  Mr. 
Vaux's  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe :— ^  By  8epa> 
rate  confinement,  it  is  intended  to  putush 
those  who  will  not  control  their  wicked 
passions  and  propensities,  and,  moreover, 
to  efilect  this  punishment  without  tor- 
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muMtifig  die  life  of  the  culprit  m  tbe 
midat  of  hw  wickedn^as,  or  makiii^  a 
mockery  of  jiusdce  by  formiog  such  into 
Goimnunities  of  hardened  and  corrupting 
tranagresson^  who  enjoy  each  others  so- 
ctety,  and  contemn  the  veiy  power  which 
thus  vainly  seeks  their  restoration,  and 
idly  calcuUtes  to  ailbrd  security  to  the 
state,  from  their  outrages  in  future.    In 
separate  confinement,  every  prisoner  is 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  bdng 
made  more  corrupt  by  his  imprisonment 
In    separate  connnement,  the  prisoners 
ynll  not  know  who  are  undeigomg  pun- 
iahment  at  the  same  time  with  them- 
selves, and  thus  will  be  afforded  one  of 
the  greatest  protections  to  such  as  may 
happDy   be    enabled    to    form    resolu- 
tioDS  to  behave  well  when  they  are  dis- 
charged.   In  separate  confinement,  it  is 
emeciaUy  intended  to  furnish  the  crimi- 
nal with  every  opportunity  which  Chris- 
tian duty  enjoins,  for  promoting  his  res- 
torodon  to  the  path  of  virtue ;  because 
seelnaon  is  believed  to  be  an  essential  in- 
Ipedient  in  moral  treatment,  and,  with  re- 
Uffious  instruction  and  advice  superadd- 
ed, is  calculated  to  achieve  more  than  has 
ever  yet  been  done  for  the   miserable 
tenants  of  our  penitentiaries.    In  separate 
eonfinement,  a   specific  graduation   of 
punishment  can  be  obtained,  as  surely, 
and  with  as  much  facifity,  as  by  any  other 
system.     Some  prisoners  may  labor- 
some  may  be  kept  without  labor — some 
may  have  the  privilege  of  book&— others 
may  be  deprived  of  it-— some  may  expe- 
rience total  seclusion — others  may  enjov 
such  intercourse  as  shall  comport  with 
an  entire  separation  of  prisoners.     In 
separate  conmiement,  the  same  variety  of 
discipline,  for  ofifences  committed  after 
convicts  are  introduced  into  prison,  which 
any  other  mode  afiTords,  can  be  obtained 
(thouffh  irregularities  must  necessarily  be 
less  frequent),  by  denyioff  the  refiractory 
individual  the  benefit  of  his  yard,  by  tak- 
ing from  him  his  books  or  labor,  and 
lastly,  in  extreme  cases,  by  duninisbing 
his  diet  to  the  lowest  rate.    By  the  last 
means,  the  most  fierce,  hardened  and  des- 
perate offender  can  be  subdued.    From 
separate  confinement  other  advantages  of 
an  economical  nature  will  result :  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  great  reduction 
of  the  terms  of  imprisonment ;  for,  instead 
of  from  three  to  twenty  years^  and  some- 
times longer,  as  many  numths,  excepting 
for  very  atrocious  crimes,  will  answer  all 
the  ends  of  retributive  justice,  and  peni- 
tential  experience,  which,  on  the  actual 
plan,  the  greatest  dfetention  in  prison  alto- 


gether fiuls  to  acc«nplisb«  Besides  this 
abatement  of  expense  in  maintaining 
prisoners,  very  few  keepers  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  new  system  ;  and  the  fe* 
males  should  be  intrusted  wholly  to  Uie 
custody  of  suitable  indivkluab  of  their 
own  sex,  whose  services  can,  of  course, 
be  secured  for  less  compensation  than 
those  of  men.  Such  of  tne  prisoners  as 
may  be  employed,  will  necesnuily  labor 
alone ;  and,  the  kinds  ofbusiness  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged  not  being  as  rough 
and  exposing  as  those  now  adopted,  the 
expenditure  for  clothing  must  oe  much 
diminished.  On  the  score  of  cost,  there- 
fore,—if  that  indeed  be  an  object  in  a  work 
of  this  maipditude, — ^the  solitary  plan  rec- 
ommends Itself  to  the  regard  of  the  pub- 
lic economist  But  the  problem  or  ex- 
pense, in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  truly 
solved  by  showing  the  cheapest  method 
of  keeping  prisoners  to  be,  that  which  is 
most  likely  to  reform  them,  to  deter  oth- 
ers, by  tlie  imposing  character  of  the 
punishment,  firom  preying  upon  the  honest 
and  unofifeodin^  members  of  socie^,  af- 
terwards involving  heavy  judicial  costs 
to  establish  theur  guilt,  and  becoming,  at 
last,  a  charge  to  the  country  as  convicted 
felons" 

PiaisR,  Casimir.  died  at  Paris,  May  16, 
1832. 
Pets.  (See  JFWKircAen.) 
Phanaeiots.  (See  FanarioU,) 
pHAHSTecRs,  or  Tbuos  ;  aremarkaUs 
race  of  professional  murderers  in  some 
parts  of  Hindoostan.  Having  been  com- 
pelled, in  a  great  measure,  to  abandon 
their  sanguinaiy  trade  in  the  original  ter* 
ritories  of  the  British  government,  they 
have,  of  late  years,  pursued  their  opera- 
tions principally  in  the  newly-acquired 
provinces  of  North-western  and  Central 
India,  where,  from  the  scantier  popula- 
tion, and  comparatively  backward  state 
of  the  countiy,  tbey  run  less  hazard  of 
interruption.  A  thug  is  a  Hindoo  of  a 
low  caste,  or  a  Mussulman,  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  agricultural  labors,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  hot  season,  in 
March  and  April,  quits  his  village,  and 
goes  forth  to  make  a  little  money  by 
strangling — an  art  in  which  he  sometimes 
becomes  a  great  proficient,  always,  if 
dexterous,  performmg  it  with  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  in  preference  to  a  noose,  to 
avoid  suspicion.  The  hot  season  ia 
chosen  ^r  this  excursion,  because  then 
people  travel  by  night,  and  thus  afford 
better  opportunities  for  attack.  When 
the  rainy  season  begins,  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, the  thug  returns,  with  his  share  of 
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booty  fHiioh  the  Ang  htm  accoiiifi- 
Id,  to  M  usod  reaidence,  and  takes  to 
Dg  the  field,  like  a  peaeeeble  hvu- 
n.  In  this  akernation  of  agrieal- 
toral  and  homicidal  punuile,  the  thug 
firee  oa,  often  nndetecUd,  tifl  age  obfiges 
Uni  to  reinain  at  home,  and  aend  out  his 
son  in  his  steail.  **  I  am  a  thug  of  the 
foyal  records  (meaning  one  of  sufficient 
notoriety  to  have  been  recoided  as  each), 
and  my  foieftthere  befora  me,  fbr  seven 
generatiQnfl^  have  foUo#6d  this  nrofes- 
«««,"  was  the  boast  of  one  of  diese 
wretches,  who  attach  some  pride  to  the 
number  of  generations  through  which 
diey  can  trace  the  adherence  of  their 
Anaily  to  diis  pursuit  In  the  wild  and 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  their  asso- 
ciations assume  a  more  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate character;  and  in  such  places  the 
leaders  are  to  be  fbund,  around  whom, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  mere 
operatiTe  thucs  assemble.  The  abodes 
of  the  latter,  however,  are  often  mingled 
with  tiiooe  of  die  inhabitants  of  the  most 
civifized  stations  and  villages,  where  then* 
conduct  is  usually  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
On  assembling  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  the  line  of  road  which  they  are  to 
pursue  is  settled,  and  then  they  separate 
mio  snnll  fjerties,  under  all  sorts  of  dis- 
guises, sometimes  travelling  as  sepoys  re- 
tumin|[  home  on  a  ftirlough ;  sometinies 
appearing,  one  as  a  merchant  and  anodi- 
er  as  his  attendant ;  sometimes  personify- 
ing pilgrims.  In  these  characters  they  in- 
siMnle  themselves  into  acquaintance  with 
travellerl,  and,  if  they  find  them  to  be 
rich,  take  an  opportuni^r  of  despatching 
them,  either  by  means  of  some  stupefying 
drag,  which  they  use  in  the  tobacco  of 
their  hookahs,  and  the  dagger,  or  else  by 
throtding  them  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief; when  they  have  persuaded  them  to 
hah,  at  some  convenient  spot,  under  pre- 
tence of  being  iktigued.  or  wishing  to  take 
rest  The  bodies  of  the  victims  are  then 
buried,  or  thrown  into  a  well  or  neigh- 
boring cavern.  In  this  manner,  a  single 
gang,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thugs,  has 
been  proved,  on  trial,  to  hove,  in  an  ex- 
Gurrion  of  six  weeks,  despatched  thirty 
victims. 

PnioALiAif  Marbles;  aseries  of  sculp- 
tures, in  alto  rditvo,  in  the  British  muse- 
um, BO  called  because  they  were  discov- 
ered in  the  year  18112,  near  Paulizza,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  town  of  Phigalla, 
in  Arcadia.  They  are  fiora  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Epicurius ;  and  the  subjects 
represented  are  the  battle  of  the  Centaura 
anid  the  Lapithos,  and  the  contest  between 


the  Greekt  and  Amazons.  Hiere  is  great 
ability  displaved  in  the  execution  of  Oiese 
marbles,  although  some  heaviness  and 
dispropoftkMi  are  observable  in  the  fig- 
ures.   The  conception  of  the  whole,  ami 
the  coiiipoeidon  of  the  various  groups^  are, 
however,  lemariEdbly  fine,  and  oompen- 
sate,  in  a  great  measnre,  for  the  derectt 
above   mentioned.      The    cireuinatance 
which  renden  Aese  marbles  particularly 
hrtBrestRig  is  the  knowledge  of  the  time 
at  Which  they  were  executed ;  fiir  Pausa- 
nisB  [^ArtatLf  c  14)  says  that  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Epicurius  was  buih  by  Ictinus, 
the  architect  who  superintended  the  con- 
stracdon  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  ;and, 
though  the  Phigalian  marbiea  want  die 
parity  of  design  and  execution  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Athenian  worln^  the  high 
quaities  they  do  possess  give  diem  an 
elevated  place  am<Hig  the  remains  of  an- 
cient art 
PHRTorAif  Cap.    (See  JHiffe.) 
Pra.    (See  Magpie.) 
PrirB-SHAXX.    (See  Serpent.) 
PtTHXcus.    (See  At.) 
PrrHTUs^    (See  Adeares.) 
P1.EA,  PLXABiiies.    (Sise  bsue.) 
FLiKLtuMOif.    (See  Shotodon.) 
PtuvioMSTEK.    (See  RMt-Ginigt. 
Polecat.    (See  Sftimi.\ 
PoLiziAHo.    (See  PoUlMamu.) 
PozfT  Du  Gaad.    (See  GanL) 
Prairie  Doe.    (See  JlknrmoL) 
Presumptive  Heirs.    (See  .marait) 
Primer  Ssfsiir.    (See  Tenures.) 
Ptarmigah;  a  species  of  grouse.  (See 
€hou9e.) 
Ptisak.    (See  Tlian.) 
Ptcnite.    (See  Dapaz.) 
Ptreivxitx.    (See  Garntt) 
Ptropb.    (See  Ganut) 
Ptrotartaric  Acid.     (See  T\uianc 
Acid.) 

Python.  This  enormous  genus  of  ser- 
pents^ which  is  very  often  confinrnded 
with  the  boas  of  the  new  condnent,  is 
fbund  only  in  some  of  the  hot  regions  of 
the  eastern  continent  The  pythons  have 
the  ventral  plates  narrow,  like  the  boas, 
but  differ  from  the  latter  in  having  double 
plates  under  the  tail.  Their  bead  has 
plates  on  the  end  of  the  muzzle;  and 
there  are  fbssets  to  their  lips.  Some  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  approach,  and  even 
equal,  the  boas  in  size ;  and  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  several  of  them.  Aristoue  speaks 
of  African  serpents  as  long  as  vessel,  by 
which  a  galley  with  three  oara  might 
be  overturned.  Pliny  talks  of  Induui 
serpents   capable   of  swallowing   deer. 
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iElian  mentions  draffons  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  cubits  in  length;  and,  finally, 
Suetonius  mentions  that  there  was  ex- 
hibited at  Rome,  under  Augustus'  Caraar, 
a  serpent  of  fifty  cubits  in  length.  With 
its  enonnous  length  twisted  round  a  tree, 
the  python  awaita  in  ambuscade  the  arri- 
val or  its  fkted  victim,  which  it  immedi- 
ately envelopes  in  its  tortuous  folds,  and 
strangles  in  its  murderous  emfarace.  It 
then  breaks  its  bones  by  squeezing  it,  ex- 
tends it  on  the  earth,  coven  it  with  a 
mucous  saliva,  and  b<^[ins  to  swallow  it 
head  first  In  this  sort  of  deglutition,  ^e 
two  jaws  of  the  serpent  dilate  excessively, 
so  that  it  seems  to  swallow  a  body  larjper 
than  Itself.  In  the  mean  time,  digeatien 
begins  to  take  place  in  the  oesoj^agus. 
The  serpent  then  becomes  lethargic,  and 
is  very  easily  killed,  as  he  ueitber  oi!era 
resistance  nor  attempts  to  fly.  Among 
the  species  of  this  genus,  tlie  one  most 
worthy  of  remark  is  the  viar  sawa  (P. 
am€<ft^fun£«,  DaudA  Java  snake  (col. /o- 
vamcw  of  Shaw).  This  serpent,  which  is 
as  large  as  any  i)oa,  reacnjn|  to  mcve 
than  thirty  feet  in  length,  inhabiiB  the 
island  of  Java.  The  meaning  of  its 
Japanese  name  is  serpent  of  the  nce-JlddSy 
because  it  lives  in  tnem  habitually.  Its 
bite  is  not  venomous.  It  usually  lives  on 
rats  and  birds,  but  sometimes  devoure 
larger  animals,  which  it  finds  in  the 
mountains.  Of  the  P.  hmrOf  Russel  was 
the  first  who  save  us  any  account.  It  is 
a  native  of  Sensal,  and  not  venomous, 
notwithstanding  tne  assertion  of  the  na- 
tives, who  affirm  that  pN8]:sons  bitten  by  it 
have  a  cittaneous  eruption  over  the  entire 
body  in  the  course  of^ten  or  twelve  days. 


QuAKTATioN.    (See  OokL) 
QuAXAMARCA.    (See  Caxamarca.) 
iH^iifST  Berries.    (See  Currants.) 


R. 

Radius  Vector.    (See  Vector.) 
Ramadan.    (See  Ramazan,) 
Raskojlnicians.    (See  Roskolnieians.) 
Rerate.    (See  Discount,) 
Reform,  Parliamentart.    (See  Par- 
iiamenkuy  Reform,  in  this  Appendix.) 
Reichstadt,  duke  o^  died  in  1832. 
Reims.    (See  Rheims.) 
Rejoiuder.    (See  hsue.) 
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Rkmora.   iQeeEekeneisA 
RtMnsAT  died  in  Mav,  1832. 
Reitt.    (See  PolUieaL  Eeanomv,) 
Rssiifs.    (See  VegetahU  Chemistnf.) 
Resitscitation.    (See  Droimii^.) 
Rhomr  Spar.    (See  DoUnniieJj 
Ricci.    (See  Razio,) 
Right  Side,  and  Left  Side,  in  the 

French  chamber  of  deputies.    (See  OM 

DroU^  and  CoU  Gauche.) 
RiTTAL.    (See  Liturgy.) 
Roasting  Jack.    (See  Jadu) 
RoviHO  Cotton.    (See  Cation  Jlfinm- 

faehare.) 

Ruota  Romana.  (See  jBoIo.) 
RusTscHUK.  (See  RuscsudL) 
Rtder,  Dudley.    (See  Harrowby.) 


Sabrina.    (See  Severn.) 

Saccholactic  Acid.  (See  Muck 
Jkid.) 

Sachtleeven.    (See  Zk^luven.) 

Saint  Clair,  Strait  or.  (See  JDe- 
troiit  Rwer^ 

Saint  Lucia  Bark.  (See  Caribbee 
Bark.) 

Saint  Ubes.    (See  Seiuvel.) 

Salop.    (See  .Starch) 

Sambcrit.    (See  Sanscrit.) 

Sanction.    (See  Assent.) 

Sardine,    f  See  Sprat ) 

Sardoin.    (See  Sard.) 

Sardonic  Lauoh  ;  a  convulsive  aflec- 
tioti  of  the  muscles  of  the  fiice  and  lips 
on  both  sides,  which  involuntarily  forces 
the  muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species 
of  grinning  distortion,  and  forms  a  spe- 
des  of  malignant  sneer.  It  sometimes 
arises  fi-om  eating  hemlock,  or  other  poi- 
sons, or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Sati.    {SetiSutUe.) 

Saws.  [The  folk>wing  article  is  fipom 
the  treatise  on  manufactures  in  metal 
in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.]  The 
saw  is,  undoubtedly,  next  to  the  axe^ 
the  instrument  most  efibetual  in  the 
hands  of  man  when  the  trees  of  the 
forest  are  to  be  appropriated  to  his  con- 
venience. The  eariiest  and  most  obvious 
method  of  preparing  timber  for  use  would 
be  to  split  the  trunks  with  wed^  and 
afterwards  to  smooth  and  fashion  the 
planks  by  means  of  the  hatchet  This 
wasteful  and  slovenly  process  had  altow- 
edly  one  recommendiation  of  no  small 
importance  in  ages  when  the  etrength  and 
management  of  timber  were  less  perfectly 
understood  than  they  are  at  present    la 
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miiig,  the  aepantian  of  the  boards  or 
RMTB  DecesBanly  followed  the  directioD  of 
like  grain ;  and  hence  the  strenf;th  of  the 
material  was  secured  at  its  maximum  ra- 
tio* the  diorumion  of  fibre  bein^  much 
less  ewily  emcted  in  split  than  m  sawn 
timber.  It  is  equally  certain  that  wood 
cut  in  this  primitiye  manner  must  often 
be  crooked  and  irregular.  This,  howeyer, 
in  many  respects,  may  be  no  disadvantage, 
but,  for  some  purposes,  a  desideratum,  as 
in  ship-building;  besides,  the  straighten- 
ing or  it  would  not  always  be  impractica- 
ble. It  is  to  the  invention  of  the  saw, 
however,  that  we  owe  the  ease,  economy 
and  regularity,  vrith  which  the  largest 
trees  are  separated  into  us^l  portioDs  by 
modem  industry.  That  the  saws  of  the 
Grecian  carpenters  were  pretty  similar  in 
form  to  those  atpresent  in  use,  is  satisfac- 
torily inferred  from  a  painting  found  at 
Herculaneum,  in  which  two  ffeniiare  rep- 
resented at  the  end  of  a  bench,  consistiDg 
of  a  long  table,  each  end  of  which  rests 
upon  two  four-footed  stools.  The  instru- 
ment in  this  representation  resembles  our 
frame  saw :  it  consists  of  a  square  firame, 
having  in  the  middle  a  blade  or  web,  the 
teeth  of  which  stand  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  frame.  The  arms,  too,  in 
which  the  blade  is  fastened,  have  the 
same  form  as  that  which  is  at  present 
^ven  to  them.  The  piece  of  wood  which 
IS  to  be  savni  extends  beyond  the  end  of 
the  bench ;  and  one  of  the  woridnen  ap- 
pears standingand  the  other  sitting  on 
the  ground.  This  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  authentic  voucher  extant,  fbr  the 
eariy  existence  of  an  instrument  resem- 
bling our  common  saw.  Montfinicon  has 
given  figures  of  two  ancient  saws,  though 
too  imperfectly  delineated  to  allow  their 
peculiar  formation  to  be  distinguished. 
Palladius  describes  saws  fasten^  to  a 
handle;  and  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for 
Cluentius,  incidentaUy  mentions  one  with 
which  an  ingenious  thief  sawed  out  the 
bottom  of  a  chest.  Since  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, if  not  earlier,  the  working  of  large 
saws,  with  a  reciprocating  motion,  by 
means  of  water  power,  has  been  more  or 
less  common  in  various  narts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Germany,  Norway^  and,  at 
a  later  period,  in  England.  A  succinct 
account  of  these  early  saw-mills  vrill  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  According  to  fieck- 
mann,  there  were  saw-mills  at  Aupburg 
as  early  as  1323.  When  settlers  were 
first  sent  out  to  the  island  of  Madeira, 
which  was  discovered  in  1420,  not  only 
were  the  various  kinds  of  European  fruits 
carried  thither,  but  saw-mills  were  erect- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  cutting  into  deals  the 


noany  species  of  excellent  timber  with 
which  the  island  abounded,  and  which 
were  afterwards  transported  to  PortuanJ. 
About  the  year  1427,  the  city  of  Brealau 
had  a  saw-mill  which  produced  theyearly 
rent  of  three  merits ;  and,  in  1490^  the 
magistrates  of  Erfurt  purchased  a  forest, 
in  which  they  caused  a  saw-mill  to  be 
erected ;  and  thev  rented  another  mill  in 
the  nei^borhood  besides.  In  Norway, 
vHiich  18  covei^  with  forests,  the  fint 
saw-mill  was  erected  about  the  year  1590. 
This  mode  of  manufiuTturing  timber  was 
called  the  ^new  art;"  and,  because  the 
exportation  ofdeak  was  by  meant  thereof 
much  increased,  this  circumstance  gave 
occasion  to  the  deal  tithe  imposed  by 
Christian  III,  in  the  year  1545.  In  1555, 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  Mary, 
queen  of  England,  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
having  seen  a  saw-miH  in  the  nei^j^bor- 
hood  of  Lyons,  the  writer  of  his  travels 
thought  it  worthy  of  a  particular  de- 
scription, from  which  it  appears  that  the 
motion  of  the  blade  was  perpendicular; 
fbr,  says  the  account,  the  wheel  **  bemg 
turned  with  the  force  of  the  water,  hoisr 
ed  lip  and  dawn  the  saw."  Peter  the 
Great  introduced  the  saw  into  Russia. 
For  this  purpose  policy  was  necessary. 
The  czar,  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, and  while  employed  as  a  carpenter 
in  one  of  the  dock-yards,  had,  in  aU  prob- 
ability, both  seen  the  advantages  of  the 
saw,  and  used  it  with  his  own  hands.  On 
his  return  to  St  Petersburg,  the  capital 
of  his  dominions,  among  other  things  that 
attracted  his  attention  as  requiring  reform, 
was  the  practice  of  riving  timber.  Peter 
saw  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  more 
rational  mode.  Instead,  however,  of  in- 
terdicting the  old  method,  he  imposed  a 
duty  upon  all  the  split  timber  that  vras 
floated  down  the  Neva,  while  sawn  deals 
ti^ere  exempted  fix>m  the  impost  By  this 
course,  the  rude  practice  of  rivinc  was 
soon  superseded  oy  the  more  effective 
operation  of  the  saw  wrought  by  ma- 
cninery.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  mills 
became  general,  in  which,  by  working 
several  saws  parallel  to  each  other,  a 
plank  was  at  once  cut  into  several  deals. 
The  Dutch  have  claimed  the  inventbn 
of  this  improvement ;  and  a  great  number 
of  saw-imlls  of  this  kind  might  formerly 
be  seen  at  Saardam,  in  Holland.  The 
first  mill,  however,  of  this  description,  is 
believed  to  have  been  erected  in  Sweden, 
in  the  year  1653 ;  and  one  of  the  won- 
dera  of  that  kingdom  was  a  mill  havine 
the  water-wheel  twelve  feet  broad,  and 
giving  motion  to  seventy-two  savro.  The 
common  handHww,  similar  to   that  so 
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uniTenaUy  in  use  amoDs  carpentera,  has, 
no  doubt,  been  known  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  in  all  probabili^,  indeed,  it  pre- 
aentB  the  earliest  form  of  the  instrument 
In  that  curious  specimen  of  typography, 
the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which  made 
its  appearance  soon  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  there  occura,  amidst,  hundreds 
of  other  wood  cuts,  a  nide  picture  of  the 
building  of  the  ark,  in  which  two  or 
three  saws  are  introduced,  differing  but 
little  from  those  at  present  in  use  with 
our  joiners.  The  axes,  on  the  other 
hand,  delineated  in  the  print,  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  with  which  every  one 
must  be  more  or  less  acquainted.  That 
the  artist  might  intend  them  for  antedilu- 
vian axes  may  well  enouffh  be  imagined 
by  the  reader,  when  told  that,  in  a  pre- 
ceding picture  of  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  paradise,  the  gates  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  are  furnished  with  im- 
mense scroll  hinges,  like  those  sometimes 
seen  on  okl  church  doors.  Saws  are 
manufrustured  either  of  iron,  which  is 
hammer-hardened,  or  planished  on  an 
anvil,  to  give  die  requisite  degree  of  stiff- 
ness and  elasticity ;  or  they  are  made  of 
shear  steel ;  or,  lastly,  of  cast  steel.  The 
last  named,  of  course,  are  the  best,  the 
roost  expensive,  as  weU  as  the  most  dura- 
ble, articles — ^the  only  iustniments,  indeed, 
in  which  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  a 
good  tool  of  this  kind  are  found  to  be 
combined. 

Sat,  Jean  Baptiste,  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
died  in  November,  1832. 
SCARI.ET  Snake.  (See  Servent,) 
ScHurnsRHANirKs.  (Bee  BwJder,  John,) 
Schuyler,  Peter,  mayor  of  the  city  or 
Albany,  was  much  distitiffuished  for  his 
patriotism,  and  for  his  inmience  over  the 
Indians.  In  1091,  with  a  party  of  900 
Mohawks  and  about  the  same  number  of 
English,  he  made  a  bold  attack  upon  the 
French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of 
lake  Champlain,  and  slew  three  hundred 
of  the  enemy.  Such  was  his  authority 
with  the  Five  Nations,  that  whatever  he 
recommended  had  the  force  of  law  In 
1710,  he  went  to  Enj^land  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, taking  with  him  five  Indian  chie&, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  govern- 
ment to  vigorous  measures  iu;ainst  the 
French  in  Canada.  The  chiefcommand 
in  New  York  devolved  upon  him  as  the 
eldest  member  of  the  council,  in  1719; 
but  in  the  following  year  governor  Burnet 
arrived.  He  often  wam^  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  of  expeditions  meditated 
against  them  bv  the  French  and  Indians. 
Sciatica.    (See  RheumaHim,) 


ScoLPiNo,  or  ScuLPiNO.    (See  Lasher,) 

ScoTT,  sir  Walter,  died  at  Abbotsford, 
Sept  21, 1832,  and  was  mterred  in  Dry* 
buTffhaUey. 

ScoiT&oiNo.    (See  FlagtUaUon,) 

Screech  Owl.    (See  Chd,) 

Screven,  James,  a  bricadier-^eneral 
in  Georgia  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
commanded  the  militia  when  that  state 
was  invaded  from  East  Florida,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1778.  While  a  party  of  the  enemy  was 
marching  from  Sunbury  towands  Savan- 
nah, he  had  repeated  skirmishes  with 
them  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  militia. 
In  an  engagement  at  Midway,  the 
place  of  his  residence,  he  was  wounded 
by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  from  his  horse, 
gfeveral  of  the  British  immediately  came 
up,  and  discharged  their  pieces  at  h im.  He 
died,  soon  afterwards,  of  his  wounds.  Few 
officers  were  more  zealous  in  the  service 
of  their  countiy,  and  few  men  were  more 
esteemed  and  beloved  for  then-  virtues  in 
private  life. 

Sea  Eees.    (See  Echmiu.) 

Sea  Kinos.    (See  VUdngr,) 

Sea  Weed.    (See  ISicu) 

Sehsbm.    (See  Sesamvm  Orientale.) 

Serjeants  at  Law.  (See  BanisUfBy 
and  hmaof  CItmry 

Sesac.    (See  Shishac,) 

Setines  ;  the  modern  name  of  Athena. 
(See  Athens,) 

Sewall,  Stephen,  first  Hancock  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  coUeffe,  was 
bom  at  York,  Blaine,  in  April,  17Sl,  and 
ffraduated  at  the  institution  just  named, 
m  1761.  In  1762,  he  was  appointed 
Hebrew  instructor  in  the  college,  and 
June  17,  1765,  Hebrew  professor.  He 
continued  in  the  office  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  died  in  July,  1804.  He 
puMished  a  Helnrew  Grammar  (8vo.. 
1763) ;  the  Scripture  Account  of  the  Sche- 
chinah  (1794) ;  me  Scripture  History,  relat- 
ing to  tne  Overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Oo* 
morrha,and  to  the  Orijrin  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
or  Lake  of  Sodom  (1796);  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
into  Latin ;  Cktnnina  Sacnif  qwB  Latine 
Chr<BcequecondidU  America  (17^),  He  also 
wrote  a  Chaldee  and  English  Dictionary^ 
which  is  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Harvard  cx>lleffe. 

Setbert,  doctor  Adam,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1773,  and  received 
his  academical  and  medical  education  in 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1793, 
he  went  to  Eurojje,  and  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  Paris,  London,  Edin- 
burgh and  Gottingen.  He  became  ao 
intimate  friend  of  professor  Blumenbach 
The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  mineralo 
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gj  were  ftrorite  punuits  with  hko.  His 
ooOcM^ioD  which  be  brought  finom  Europe 
was,  perfafs  the  first  weil-SMoned  cab- 
inet imported  into  the  U.  Staioa,  He 
contributed  papers  to  Cox's  Medical  Mu- 
seum, relating  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  atmoaphere,  the  extraction 
of  the  metal  from  the  sulphuiet  of  zinc, 
Slc*j  and  discovered  the  best  mode  of 
refining  camphor.  In  1618,  he  publish- 
ed, under  the  patronage  of  congress,  his 
larce  work,  entitled  Statistical  Annals, 
embracing  Views  of  the  Population, 
Conuuerce,  Narigation,  Slc^  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  founded  on  Official 
Documenti^  commencing  March  4, 1789, 
and  ending  April  20,  1818.  In  May, 
1819,  he  wont  to  Burope,  trareUed  in 
France,  Italy,  SwitzetUnd,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Ireiuid,  and  returned  to  the 
U.  States,  August,  1821.  In  October, 
1824^  he  made  a  third  voyace  to  Europe, 
by  which  a  chronic  disorder,  mxppdaed 
by  the  physicians  in  Paris  to  be  an  inflam- 
matory afi^tion  of  the  pylorus,  was 
much  a^ravated.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  2, 1^.  It  having  been  bis  opinion 
that  some  of  the  unfortunate  convicts, 
who  are  discharged  from  the  Philadelphia 
penitentiary,  after  havl^  undergone  the 
penalty  of  the  Iaw»  without  having  the 
means  to  procure  amorael  of  food  or  a 
night's  lodging,  might  be  prevented  firom 
the  commission  of  further  crimes,  were 
they  provided  with  a  moderate  sum  of 
money,  he  therefore  bequeathed  $500  to 
the  penitentiaiy,  on  condition  ^at  the 
citizois  should  make  fiuther  contribu- 
tions for  that  purpose  before  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months;  but  no  additions 
were  made  towards  establishing  said  fund. 

Shes.  In  the  article  on  bun,  it  waa 
erroneously  stated  that  he  died  in  1830. 
He  is  at  present  president  of  the  royal 
'  academy. 

S8SiJ>RAKX8.    (See  Ihick. 

SssRiBON.    (See  Ckenbon., 

Shippen,  WUliam,  was  bom  in  1736, 
in -Philadelphia,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  physician.  He  graduated,  in 
1754,  at  tne  college  of  New  Jersey.  He 
delivered  the  valedictory  oration  at  the 
commencement,  when  he  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  the  celebrated  preacher  White- 
field,  who  happened  to  be  present,  ad- 
dressed him  puolicly,  and,  declaring  that 
he  had  never  heard  better  speaking,  uived 
him- to  devote  himself  to  the  pulpit.  His 
inchnations,  however,  led  him  to  the  study 
'>f  medicine ;  and,  after  prosecuting  it  for 
three  years,  under  the  care  of  his  &ther, 
he  went  to  Europe,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


one.  He  oMitimied  his  aiudiea  at  Lon- 
don, pajring  particular  attamioa  to  eom- 
parative  anatomy,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  ftmoua  John  Hunter  (in  whoae  fioni- 
ly  he  resided),  and  also  to  midwifery.  He 
then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
his  medical  degree.  In  1762,  he  recnmed 
to  his  native  country.  In  the  autunm  of 
the  same  year,  his  firat  course  of  anatomy 
began.  He  gave  three  courses  unooo- 
neeted  with  any  institutioa,  when,  in 
1765,  a  medical  school  was  esteblished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  he  was  choaen  praAasor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery.  His  anatomical 
lectures  were  regulariy  deliversd  until 
the  winter  of  1775,  when  they  wue  sus- 
pended by  the  revolution.  In  1776,  he 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
army,  and,  in  1781,  resisted  the  poet  of 
director-general  of  that  departrnent,  to 
which  \x  had  been  a  seoond  time  ap- 
pointed. He  had.  pnvious^,  in  1779^ 
resumed  his  lectures.  Dunng  ten  or 
twelve  srean  subaequently,  lie  oominued 
to  practise,  with  graat  succes%  as  an  oc- 
coiccAeur,  surgeon  and  physician ;  but  the 
death  of  an  only  son,  m  1796,  afieeied 
him  so  much  as  to  csuae  his  almost  entire 
abandonment  of  his  dutiea  as  a  praeti- 
tioner  and  lecturer.  He  partially  recov- 
ered his  spirits,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lecturea  in  1807 ;  but  his  health  was  great- 
\y  broken,  and  in  July,  1808,  he  died  at 
Germantown.  As  a  lecturer,  especially 
as  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  doctor 
Shippen  was  highly  distin^iahed ;  and 
as  a  physician  he  ranked  with  the  fivst  of 
the  day. 

Shubxiv  Acaoie.    (See  AcadUL) 

SinB-SAonLE  Flower.  (See  Smnra- 
cenUu) 

Sieves  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  90, 1890,  in 
the  eighty -second  year  of  his  age. 

SiaiiiE.    (See  Ahbrtviations.) 

SiifOAPURA.    (See  Smeapiu^) 

SxTPETARs.    (See  AlbamcL) 

Slibe  is  the  name  given  to  an  inclined 
plane  for  facilitating  the  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  by  the  force  of  eravity.  In  gene- 
ral, they  have  been  objects  of  no  great 
importance ;  but  one  erected,  some  years 
since,  at  Alpnach,  in  Switzerland,  ex- 
cited great  interest  tliroughout  Europe. 
For  many  ages,  the  craggy  sides  and  the 
deep  ravines  of  Pilatus,  a  lofhr  mountain 
near  Lucerne,  were  tliickly  clothed  with 
vast  and  impenetrable  forests  of  spmce 
fir,  of  the  largest  size  and  the  finest  qual- 
ity, surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
most  terrific  precipices,  inaccessible  to 
all  but  a  few  daring  hunters,  who,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  scSded  diese  precipitous 
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rocks  and  craffs,  in  punuit  of  the  cha- 
mois.   It  was  Rom  these  bold  adventur- 
ers that  the  first  intelligence  was  derived 
concerning  the  size  of  the  trees,  and  the 
extent  of  the  forests,  until  a  foreigner, 
who,  had  visited  their  sequestered  glades 
and  gloomy  recesses,  in  pursuit  of  the 
chamois,  was  struck  with  amazement  at 
the  sight,  and  pointed  out  to  the  attention 
of  several  Swiss  gentlemen  the  vast  ex- 
tent and  superior  quality  of  the  timber. 
The  project  of  maldng  use  of  these  rich 
natural  stores  was,  however,  rejected  as 
chimerical,  bv  persons  whose  experience 
and  skill  made  them  competent  to  judge ; 
and    it   was,  consequently,  abandoned. 
This  attempt  having   fiuled,  these  im- 
mense and  valuable  forests  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  suffered  to  flourish 
and  decay,  without  ever  being  applied  to 
the  use  of  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
enterprising  eenius  and  the  unwearied 
exertion  of  M.  Rupp,  a  native  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who,  owmg  to  some  political 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
own   country,  had  settled  near  the  lake 
of  Lucerne.    His  curiosity  being  strongly 
excited  by  the  accounts  lie  had  heard  of 
the  forest^  he  was  induced  to  visit  it    He 
was  so  much  struck  by  its  wonderful  ap- 
pearance, that  he  entertained  the  idea  of 
Deiog  able  to  convey  the  trees  into  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  solely  by  their  own 
gravity.    During  his  long  residence  in 
Switzerland,  his  character  and  talents 
were  so  much  appreciated,  that,  v^ith  the 
assistance  of  three  Swiss  gentlemen,  he 
soon  formed  a  company  from  among  the 
proprietors,  with  a  joint  stock,  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  the  forest,  and  to  con- 
struct a  road  or  slide,  down  which  it  was 
intended  the  trees  should  be  precipitated 
in  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  an  arm  of  which 
washed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  they  could  be  easily  conveyed  by 
the  Rhine  to  any  part  of  the  German 
ocean.      This   stupendous    undertaking 
was  finished  in  181&    The  slide  of  Aln- 
nacfa  was  composed  of  between  25,000 
and  30,000  large  pine  trees,  squared  by 
the  axe,  and  formed  into  a  sort  of  trough, 
about  six  feet  broad,  and  from  three  to 
six   feet  deep. .    In  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  there  was  a  groove  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  small  stream  of  water,  let  in  over 
the  side  of  the  trough  every  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  structure 
moist,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  ex- 
cessive friction  occasioned  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  descent  of  the  tree.    The  slide* 
•was  sustained  by  cross  timbers ;  and  these 
cro0B  timbers  were  themselves  supported 
43» 


by  uprights  fixed  into  the  sround.  It 
was  sometimes  carried  along  the  &ces  of 
the  most  rocky  eminences ;  sometimes  it 
went  under  ground ;  and  again  it  crossed 
the  deepest  ravines,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported oy  scaiibldingB  190  feet  hich. 
The  skill  and  ingenuity  which  were  dis- 
played, and  the  difficulties  which  were  sur- 
mounted, in  this  vast  undertaking,  gained 
a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  enter- 
prising individual  who  prcjected  and  car- 
ried it  through.  Before  the  work  could 
even  be  begun,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
many  thousand  trees,  to  obtain  a  pasaafe 
fi>r  the  laboren  through  the  impassaUe 
thickets  ;  and  M.  Rupp  was  himself  fre- 
quently obliged  to  descend  the  steepest 
precipices,  suspended  by  ropes,  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  his  lire ;  and  though  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  f^ver,  yet  his  ar- 
dor was  so  great  that  he  had  himself  con- 
veyed eveiy  day,  on  a  barrow,  to  the  moun- 
tain, in  order  to  superintend  the  operations 
of  his  workmen.  The  expense  attending 
this  undertaking  was,  according  to  one 
account,  £9000  or  £10,000 ;  but  accord- 
ing to  another,  only  £4250.  Before  the 
trees  were  launched  into  the  slide,  some 
previous  preparation  was  necessary,  which 
consisted  in  loppiiuj^  off  the  branches,  and 
stripping  them  of^  the  bark,  that  they 
might  descend  vrith  the  greater  ease. 
Every  thing  being  prepared,  the  tree  was 
introduced  into  the  trough,  with  the  root 
foremost ;  and  it  descended  with  such 
velocity  as  to  reach  the  lake  in  six  min- 
utes, a  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  or 
nine  miles;  but  the  largest  trees  per- 
formed the  same  distance  in  about  three 
minutes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dents which  might  take  place  if  the  tree 
was  let  off  before  every  thing  was  ready 
at  the  lower  end,  a  regular  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  l^tween 
tlie  two  extremities  of  the  slide ;  and 
workmen  were  posted  at  regular  dis- 
tances of  about  a  mile  from  each  other, 
and  so  arranged  that  every  station  should 
be  visible  from  the  ones  hoth  above  and 
below  it  When  the  tree  was  launched, 
the  workmen  at  the  upper  end  hoisted 
their  telegraph  (which  consisted  of  a 
board  turning  at  its  middle  on  a  hori- 
zontal axle;  the  board,  when  placed 
upright,  was  visible  from  the  two  stations 
above  and  below  it,  but  when  it  was 
turned  horizontally,  it  was  not  percepti- 
ble from  either);  the  same  signal  was 
repeated  by  all  the  rest  in  succession,  so 
that  the  workmen  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  trough  received  intimation  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tree  almost  instantaneously. 
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Ib  a  few  miiiutcsi  the  tree  came  tbunder- 
ing  iHMl  the  men,  and  pluoiped  into  the 
kke.  Hie  lowest  board  was  thes  turned 
down,  which  was  foilowed  immediatelj 
by  aO  the  rest ;  and  thus  the  woikmen  at 
the  top  were  informed  of  the  safe  descent 
of  the  tree.  The  saine  operation  was  re- 
peated during  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  it 
was  so  anra^^  that  a  tree  should  de- 
scend every  five  or  six  minutes.  When 
the  progress  of  the  tree  was  impeded  by 
any  ob^acle,  or  when  it  started  out  of  the 
troughf  the  board  was  only  half  depressed ; 
and  as  the  workmen  knew  by  this  signal 
that  something  was  wrong,  those  who 
occupied  the  stations  above  and  below 
the  place  where  the  tree  had  struck,  came 
and  nseiflted  in  remor'mg  the  obstruction, 
which  was  generally  occasioned  by  the 
springing  of 'a  beam  in  the  trough.  In 
order  to  prove  the  enormous  force  which 
the  trees  acouired  by  the  rapidity  oftheir 
descent,  M.  Kupp  caused  some  of  them 
to  spring  from  the  trough.  The  result 
was,  that  they  penetrated  the  earth  by 
their  thickest  ends  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
and  sometimes  twenty-four  feet ;  and 
one  of  them  having  accidentally  come  in 
contact  with  another,  clefl  it  fiom  top  to 
bottom,  with  the  violence  and  rapidity  of 
lightning.  In  order  that  none  of  the 
smidl  wood  might  be  lost,  AL  Rupp  con- 
structed several  extensive  manufactories 
in  difi^rent  parts  of  the  forest,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it  to  charcoaL  He 
also  built  magazines  for  preserving  it 
when  made.  The  trees,  after  having 
reached  the  lake,  were  made  up  into 
rafts,  and  floated  down  the  Reuas,  by  the 
Aar,  into  the  Rhine.  By  this  rapid  con- 
veyance, they  generally  arrived  at  Basle 
a  few  days  after  they  bad  left  Lucerne. 
At  Basle  they  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  company.  They  wore  still  floated 
down  the  Rhine  in  rafts  to  Holland ;  and 
thus  performed  a  journey  of  about  4000 
miles,  in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time 
they  left  Pilatus,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
German  ocean.  We  are  sorry  to  add, 
that  this  stupendous  work  of  art  is  now 
totally  destroyed,  and  that  almost  every 
trace  of  it  is  obliterated  on  mount  Pilatus. 
The  great  demand  which  formerly  exist- 
ed fiur  the  timber  having  entirely  ceased, 
owing  to  political  causes,  the  cutting  and 
transporting  of  the  timber  was  necessarily 
discontinued,  and  the  slide  was  suffered 
to  go  to  ruin.  (See  Plavfair^s  Works,  vol. 
i,  Appendix,  No.  2,  p.  89.) 

Sloe.    (See  Plum.) 

Sbcallcy,  John,  doctor  of  divinity,  an 
eminent  Congregational  clergyman  of 
Connecticut,  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  in 


that  state,  June  4,  1734.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Tale  college,  in  1756^  and,  in 
1758,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  seooad 
society  in  Berlin,  a  sttualioa  vrtnch  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  Jime  1,  1820,  in 
the  eichty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  In  1760^ 
he  paobshed  his  Sermons  oo  Natiual  and 
Moral  Inability,  which  were  soon  after 
republished  in  Eai^aad.  A  mnslation 
of^  them  also  was  made,  it  is  believed,  in 
Germany.  His  other  works  are  two 
Discourses  on  Universal  SalvatM»n;  a 
Cendo  ad  CUnan ;  an  Election  Sermon ; 
and  Sermons  (in  2  vols.,  Svo^). 

Smallwood,  William,  a  govenor  of 
Maivland,  served  with  great  distinctioD 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1776,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  was  present,  with  the  brigade 
of  Maryland  troona  under  his  cMmnand, 
at  the  battles  on  Long  Island,  near  Cam- 
den, and  at  GermantowiL  In  1785^  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress,  and, 
the  same  year,  |{o>-emor  of  the  state.  His 
death  occurred  m  February,  1792. 

SlrEATO^,  John,  an  eminent  civil  en- 
gineer, was  bom  Blay  28, 1724,  at  Aus- 
thorpe,  near  Leeds.  The  strength  of  his 
understanding  and  the  originaSty  of  his 
genius  appeved  at  an  eany  age.  His 
rather  was  an  attorney ;  and  being  dewoua 
to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  same  |nx>iesBioD, 
he  carried  him  to  London,  in  1742,  where 
he  attended  the  courts  in  Westminster 
hall;  but,  after  some  time,  finding  that 
the  law  was  not  suited  to  his  dispoaitioo, 
he  wrote  a  strong  memorial  to  his  &ther 
on  the  subject,  who  immediately  desired 
the  young  man  to  follow  the  beot  of  his 
inclination.  In  1751,  he  began  a  coune 
of  exjieriments  to  try  a  maehine  of'his 
own  mveution,  to  measure  a  ship's  way 
at  sea,  and  made  two  voyages,  in  com- 
pany with  doctor  Knight,  to  try  the  effect 
of  it,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making 
experiments  on  a  compass  of  his  own 
construction,  which  was  rendered  mag- 
netical  by  doctor  Knight's  artificial  mag- 
nets. In  175^  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society ;  and  a  atunber  of 
papers  which  he  published  in  their  Trans- 
actions, show  how  highly  he  deserved 
the  hon6r.  In  1755,  the  fTddystone  light- 
house was  burnt  down,  and  Mr.  Smeaton 
being  recommended  to  the  proprietors  of 
that  building  as  an  en^neer  in  every  way 
calculated  to  rebuild  it,  he  undertook  the 
work,  which  was  completed  in  1759, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
concerned.  (See  Lighi-Howe.)  After 
this,  Mr.  Smeaton  waa  employed  on 
many  works  of  great  public  utility.  He 
made  the  river  Caldar  navigable— a  work 
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that  requited  talents  of  the  very  firal 
oiidery  owinf  to  the  impetuous  fiood^  in 
that  river;  and  planned  and  attended  to 
the  execution  of  the  great  canal  in  Scot- 
land, for  conveying  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try either  to  the   Atlantic  or  German 
ocean.    Mr.  Smeaion  was  appointed  en- 
gineer to  Ramsgate  harbor,  and  brought 
it  into  a  state  of  great  utility  by  various 
operations,  of  which  he  published  an  ac- 
count in  1791.    He  constructed  a  variety 
of  mills,  built  a  steam-engine  at  Aus- 
tborpe,  and  made  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
periments with  it  to  ascertain  the  power 
of  Newcommen*8  engine  (see  SUam-'En' 
gine),  which  he  improved  and  brought  to 
a  ftr  greater  degree  of  perfection,  both  in 
its  construction  and  powers,  than  it  had 
before.    During  many  years  of  his  Ufe, 
he  was  a  frequent  attendant  upon  par- 
liament, his  opinion  on  various  works, 
becun  or  prcjected,  being   continually 
called  for.    He  died  in  1792.    He  was 
fond  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  study 
of  astronomy;  for  which  purpose,    he 
fitted  up  an  observatory,  in  his  house, 
furnished  with  curious  contrivances  ^  of 
his  own  invention*    He  was  a  fiiend  and 
encouca^r  of  merit  wherever  he  dis- 
cerned It;  and  nuiny  persons  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  important  assistance 
on  entrance  into  life.    Mr.  Smeaton  was 
the  institutor,  in  1771,  of  a  society  of  civil 
engmeers,  which  was  dissolved  at  his 
death,   but  afterwards  renewed.    They 
published,  in  1797,  a  volume  of  his  Re- 

Sons.  (For  his  labors  in  constructing 
ridges,  mills,  harbors,  engines,  &c.,  see 
his  KeparUf  in  3  vols.,  4to.)  Of  his  in- 
ventions and  improvements  of  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  list  of  his  writings,  which  is  in- 
serted in  Hutton*s  Dictionary. 

Smsw.    (See  MarganHr,) 

SoLWAT  Moss  ;  a  tract  of  land  in 
Cumberland,  celebrated  for  an  eruption 
of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Gilpin  i-^^  Solway  moss 
is  a  flat  area  about  seven  miles  in  curcum- 
ierence.  The  substance  of  it  is  a  gross 
fluid,  composed  of  mud  and  the  putrid 
fibres  of  heath,  diluted  by  internal  springs, 
which  arise  in  every  part  The  surfiice 
is  a  dry  crust,  covered  with  moss  and 
rushes,  ofiering  a  ftir  appearance  over 
an  unsound  Mttom,  shaking  with  the 
least  pressure.  Cattle,  by  instinct,  know 
and  avoid  it.  Where  rushes  grow,  the 
bottom  is  soundest  The  adventurous 
passenger,  therefore,  who  sometimes,  in 
dry  seasons,  traverses  this  perilous  waste, 
tQ:save  a  few  mUes,  piclDi  his  cautious 


way  over  the  rushy  tussocks  as  they  ap* 
pear  before  him.    If  his  foot  slips,  or  if 
he  ventures  to  desert  this  marit  of  securi- 
ty, it  is  possible  he  may  never  rnore  be 
heard  of    On  the  south,  Sol  way  moss  ia- 
bounded  by  a  cultivated   plain,  which 
declines  gently,  through  the  space,  of  a 
mile,  to  the  river  iSsk.    This  plain  is 
lower  than  the  moss,   being  separated 
fh)m  it  by  a  breastwork  finrmed  oy  dig^ 
ging  peat,  which   makes  an  irrenilar, 
though  perpendicular  liae  of  low,  Mack 
boundary.    It  was  the  bursting  of  the 
moss  through  this  peat  breastwork,  over 
the  plains  between  it  and  the  Esk,  that 
occasioned  the  dreadffal  inundations  that 
destro  ved  so  large  a  district    The  more 
remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  this 
calamitous  event,  were  these:    On  the 
thirteenth  of  November,  1771,  in  a  dark, 
tempestuous  night,*  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  were  alarmed  with  a  dreadful  crssh, 
which  they  could  no  way  account  for :  ma- 
ny of  them  were  then  in  the  fields,  watch- 
ing their  cattle,  lest  the  Edi,  which  was 
then  rising  viotently  in  the  stonn,  should 
carry  them  ofl^    In  the  mean  time,  the 
enormous  mass  of  fluid  substance,  which 
had  burst  fit>m  the  moss,  moved  slowly  on, 
spreading  itself  more  and  more  as  it  f[ot 
possession  of  the  plain.    Some  of  the  m- 
nabitants,  thnnigh  the  terror  of  the  night, 
could  plainly  discover  it  advancing  like  a 
moving  hill.    This  was,  in  ftct,  the  case ; 
for  the  gush  of  mud  carried  before  it, 
through  the  first  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  breast- 
work, which,  though  low,  was  yet  several 
feet  in  peipendicular  height ;  but  it  soon 
deposited  this  solid  mass,  and  became  a 
heavy  fluid.    One  house  after  another  it 
spread  round,  filled,  and  crushed  into 
ruins,  just  giving  time  to  the  terrified  in- 
habitants to  escape.    Scarcely  any  thing 
was  saved  except  their  lives;  nothing  of 
their  furniture,  lew  of  their  cattle.    Some 
people  were  even  surprised  in  their  beds, 
and  had  the  additional  distress  of  flying 
naked  from  the  ruins.     The  morning 
light  explained  the  cause  of  this  amazing 
scene  or  terror,  and  showed  the  calamity 
in  its  full  extent;  and  yet,  among  all  the 
conjectures  of  that  dreadfUl  night,  the 
mischief  that  really  happened  hiui  never 
been  supposed.     Lands  which,  in   the 
evening,  would  have  let  for  twenty  shil- 
lings an  acre,  in  the  morning  were  not 
worth  sixpence.    On  this  well-cultivated 
plain,  twenty-eight   ftmilies   had   their 
dwellings  and  little  farms,  every  one  of 
which,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  who  livad 
*  Three  days'  raia,  of  ummu]  violence,  prt- 
ceded  the  eruption,  digitized  by  V^jOOQ  IC 
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-  the  dmts  of  it,  had  the  world  totally 
to  beffin  again.  Who  could  have  im- 
agined  that  a  breastwork  which  had 
stood  for  ages  should  at  length  give  way? 
or  that  these  subterraneous  floods,  which 
had  been  bedded  in  darkneas  since  the 
memory  of  man,  should  ever  have  burst 
from  their  black  abode.'  This  dreadfiil 
inundation,  though  the  fint  shock  of  it 
^,was  most  tremendous,  continued  still 
mreading  for  many  weeks,  till  it  covered 
*  the  whole  plain,  an  area  of  500  acres,  and, 
like  mohen  lead  poured  into  a  mould, 
filled  all  the  hollows  of  it,  lying,  in  some 
parts,  thir^r  or  forty  feet  deep,  reducing 
the  whote  to  one  level  surface.^  (Gilpin's 
OhtervaiUnu  an  (he  Mouniaing  and  Lakes 
of  Cuntbaiemd,) — In  order  to  clear  tbe  ara- 
ble and  pasture  land  of  this  accumulation 
of  moss,  Mr.  Wilson,  fix>m  Yorkshire, 
adopted  a  very  ingenious  plan.  He  formed, 
in  the  higher  grounds,  two  large  reservoirs, 
which  he  filkd  with  water,  the  whole 
force  of  which  he  directed  against  a 
larce  knoll  in  front  of  Netherfoy  house, 
and  afterwards  against  the  accumulated 
masses,  which  he  succeeded  in  washing 
away  into  the  channel  of  the  E^k.  Doc- 
tor Graham,  of  Netherby,  had  sent  for  a 
penon  to  survey  the  ground,  and  estimate 
the  expense  of  removing  the  moss  in  the 
ordinaiy  way.  The  estunate  was  £1300 ; 
but  while  the  matter  was  under  consider- 
ation, Wilson  suggested  that  it  might  be 
done  cheaper ;  and  by  the  method  which 
we  have  mentioned,  he  effected  it  for  less 
than  £20. — Another  account  of  the  erup- 
tion of  this  moss,  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of 
Moffiit,  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1772,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  123. 
According  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  mossy  ridge 
was  reduced  no  less  than  twenty-five 
feet ;  but  what  is  not  easily  explained,  he 
makes  the  eruption  take  place  on  the  six- 
teenth of  December,  1772,  whereas  Gilpin 
places  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
1771.  Mr.  Walker  mentions  the  remark- 
able case  of  a  cow,  the  only  one,  out  of 
eight  in  the  same  byre,  that  was  saved. 
It  iiad  stood  sixty  hours  up  to  the  neck 
in  mud  and  water;  and  when  it  was 
taken  out,  jt  did  not  refuse  to  eat,  but  it 
would  not  taste  water,  nor  even  look  at  it, 
without  manifest  signs  of  honor.  It  was 
soon,  however,  reconciled  to  it,  and  was 
then  likely  to  recover. 
SoRBETTO.  (See  Sherbet,) 
Spanish  Black.  (See  Oak.) 
Spasm  (fit>m  virow,  to  draw) ;  a  cramp, 
or  convulsion.  An  involuntaiy  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that  state 
of  the  contraction  of  muscles  which  is 
not  spontaneously  disposed  to  altemata 


with  relaxation,  is  properly  termed  simwk. 
When  the  contractions  alternate  with  rel- 
axation, and  are  firequently  and  preter- 
naturally  repeated,  they  are  called  eonovi- 
sions.  Spasms  are  distinguished  by  au- 
thors into  cUmie  and  tome  spasma.  In 
clonic  spasms,  which  are  the  true  con- 
vulsions, the  contractions  and  relaxatioiis 
are  ahemate,  as  in  epilepsy ;  but  in  tonic 
spasms,  the  member  remains  rigid,  as  in 
locked  jaw.    (See  Cmwulsionj  and  TVf- 


Spasmodic  Chole&a.     (See  GMero, 
in  this  Appendix.) 

Spectres.    (See  Visions.) 

Sphenb.    (Bee  TttemumJ 

Spfiiifiife  Frame.    (See  Cotton  Afatw- 
faeture,) 

Spirits.    (See  Visions.) 

Spirits,   Familiar.      (See    IhmUiar 
SpiriU.) 

SpeRZHEiM,  Gaspard.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  eleventh  volume,  which 
contained  an  imperfect  notice  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  he  has  visited  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  in 
the  midst  of  us.  He  arrived  in  the  U. 
States  in  August,  1832,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  about  two  years  in  the 
counti^,  lecturing  in  the  inincipal  towns, 
and  visiting  the  diflerent  tribes  of  In- 
dians within  our  territory.  He  began  his 
lectures  in  Boston,  where  he  denvered 
ope  courae  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
designed  principally  for  medical  men.  He 
had  neariy,  likewise,  completed  two  pop- 
ular courses  of  lecttires  on  phrenolo^, 
one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  otner  in  Bos- 
ton, when  death  interrupted  his  labors, 
Nov.  10, 1832.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  popular  course  in  Boston,  the  number 
of  nis  hearers  continually  increased, 
and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time, 
had  become  so  great  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  change  the  room  in  which 
they  were  commenced  for  a  larger  hall. 
Doctor  Spurzheim  had,  during  his  short 
residence  in  Boston,  won  the  afilection 
of  a  large  number  of  bis  bearers,  by  the 
urbanity  and  gentleness  of  his  manners, 
and  the  benevolence  and  enlarged  philan- 
thropy of  his  sentiments  and  dispoeidon, 
while  his  elevated  morality  and  scientific 
acquirements  commanded  the  general 
respect  His  fiineral  obsequies  were, 
therefore,  solemnized  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city ;  and  a  eulogy  was 
pronounced  over  bis  remains  byprofeasor 
Follen,  of  Hanrard  universitv.  "  His  body, 
which  had  been  embalmed,  was  depoe- 
ited  in  such  a  situation  that  it  might  be 
transmitted  to  his  fiiends  in  Europe,  if 
desired,  with  the  intention  that  it  should 
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otherwise  be  permanently  entombed  at 
Mount  Auburn,  and  that  &  monument 
should  be  erected  over  it  at  the  public 
expense.  The  following  works  of  doctor 
Spurzheim  have  been  republished  in 
Bostons — Phrenolog}',  or  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mental  Phenomena  (3  vols.) ;  Outlines 
of  Phrenology;  Elementary  Principles 
of  Education;  and  Philoeophical  Cate- 
chism of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Blan. 
From  doctor  Pollen's  Funeral  Oration 
(published  in  Boston,  in  1832)  we  extract 
tne  following  additional  notices  of  doC" 
tor  Spurzheun's  life: — ^He  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  received  his  classical 
education  at  the  college  of  Treves,  being 
destined,  by  his  fiiencb,  for  the  profession 
of  theology.  In  consequence  of  the  war, 
in  1795,  me  students  of  that  college  were 
dispersed, and  Spurzheim  went  to  Vienna. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  became  the  pupil,  and 
afterwards  the  associate,  of  doctor  GalJ, 
who  was  at  that  time  established  as  a 
physician  at  Vienna.  (See  our  articles 
Gall,  and  Phrenologrf,  in  the  body  of  the 
work.)  It  was  here,  in  1800,  that  Spurz- 
heim first  attended  a  private  course  which 
doctor  Gall  had  repeated  fiY>m  time  to 
time,  during  the  four  preceding  yeans,  in 
order  to  explain,  to  a  select  audience,  his 
new  theoiy  of  the  organs  and  functions 
of  the  brain.  The  dissection  of  the  brain 
itself  still  remained  very  imperfect  ontil 
1804,  when  Spurzheim  became  his  asso- 
ciate, and  undertook  especially  the  ana* 
tomical  department  From  that  time,  in 
their  public  as  well  as  in  private  demon- 
stration of  the  brain,  Spurzheim  always 
made  the  dissections,  and  Gall  explained 
them  to  the  audience.  The  great  mterest 
excited  by  these  lectures  in  Vienna,  and. 
throughout  Germany,  roused  the  fears 
of  that  inveterate  enemy  of  all^  innova- 
tions, the  government  of  Austria.  An 
imperial  decree,  which  prohibited  all 
private  lectures  unless  by  special  per- 
mission, silenced  the  two  teachers,  and 
induced  them,  in  1805,  to  quit  Vienna* 
They  travelled  together  through  Germa- 
ny, explaining  and  demonstrating  their 
physiological  discoveries  in  the  principal 
universities  and  cities,  particularly  in 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Halle  and  Munich. 
Their  anatomical  demonstratioas  excited, , 
every  where,  great  interest  and  applause. 
The  peculiar  physiological  doctrine  on 
the  organization  of  the  brain  being  adapt- 
ed to  various  innate  qualities  of  the  mind, 
found  many  opposers,  but  also  some 
warm  adherents,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great 
number  of  publications,  in  wliich  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed.    In  the  year  1807,  Gall 


and  Spurzheim  went  to  Paris,  where 
they  demonstrated  their  theoiy  of  the 
brain,  in  the  presence  of  Cuvier,  and  be- 
fore many  other  distinguished  men;  Cu- 
vier, at  first,  expressed  his  approbation 
of  tfap  general  features  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, but,  in  a  report  to  the  institute  on 
the  subject,  in  1808,  spoke  of  it  with  less 
favor.  In  Paris,  they  published  their 
great  work  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Nervous  System  (1810),  and 
continued  to  lecture  and  labor  together 
till  1813,  when  Spurzheim  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  lecture  in  London. 
Mr.  Abemethy  acknowledged  the  superi- 
ority of  his  anatomical  demonstration 
over  the  previous  mode  of  dissecting  the 
hn»D,  After  lecturing  in  several  cities  of 
England  and  ireland,  doctor  Spurzheim 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  woa  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  exhibiting  his  dem- 
onstrations and  explaining*  his  doctrines, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  an 
abusive  article  on  phrenology,. in  the  Edi- 
inburgh  Reiqew  (Jmie,  1815).  During 
the  three  yean  which  he  spent  in  Ens'- 
land,  he  published  several'  of  his  wons 
on  phrenology,  among  which  was  one 
under  the  title  of  the  Pfaysibgnomica! 
System.  In  1817,  he  returned  to  Paria^ 
where  he  gave  lectursa  on  the  anatDmy^ 
phyeiology  and  pioholoffy  of  the  hndn^ 
and  also  devoted  himseff  to  the  practice 
of  medicine;  and,  in  1821,  became  doctor 
of  medicine  of  the  univeraity  of  Paris. 
In  18S5,  he  again  visited  En^and,  wheie^ 
he  lectured  to  crowded  audiences ;  and, 
in  1838,  once  zoom  returned  to  Psriau 
There  beagain  renewed  his  lectures ;  and! 
he  remained  there  till  his  visit  to-  thia 
country. 
Stabs^  Fixed.  (See  FbxdStarei) 
Stbknwtck^  (See  SUnuftk*) 
Stirbup.  The  ancients  were  not 
acquainted  wi^  the  use  of  this  conve- 
nient article  of  equestrian  costume,  die 
emperor  Mauritius,  wIr>  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixth  cenmry,  being 
the  fint  writer  who  makes  mention  of  it, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Military  Art.  The 
Roman  youth  were  accustomed  to  leui 
upon  theu:  horses  sword  or  lance  in  hand. 
A  jasper,  exphuned  by  Winckelmann  ;  a 
hatso-rUievo,  engraved  by  Roccheggiani ; 
and  the  painting  of  a  Greek  vase,  publish* 
ed  in  Millin's  RecueU  de  Monumens,  all 
exhibit  warriora  mounting  on  horseback 
by  the  help  of  a  cramp-iron  attached  to 
the  pike  or  lance.  Distinguished  persons 
and  old  men  had  s^i^ants  to  place  them 
on  their  horses,  and  conquered  sovereigns 
were  ofien  compelled  to  perform  this  of^ 
fice  for  their  vanquishers.    Caius  Grac- 
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chua  cmwed  to  be  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tancea  alosg  the  hign  roada,  after  the  ex- 
ample ef  the  Greeks,  large  atones  to  assist 
the  horaemeD  in  mounting. 

Stone,  John  Hoakina,  governor  of  Ma- 
ryland, distinguished  himself  in  the  revo- 
lution. In  earlv  life,  and  at  an  early  peri- 
od of  the  war,  he  was  first  captain  in  the 
celebrated  regiment  of  Smaliwood.  At 
the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains 
and  Princeton,  he  behaved  vrith  great 
gallantry ;  and,  at  that  of  Germantown,  he 
received  a  wound  which  disabled  him  for 
Ae  residue  of  his  life.  But  he  still  exert- 
ed himself  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
Maryland,  until  1794,  when  he  was  chosen 

Svemor,  and  remained  so  for  three  yean 
I  long  a  time  as  was  allowed  by  the 
constitution).  He  died  at  Annapous,  in 
1804,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  and  honorable  man,  an  in- 
trepid soldier,  and  a  liberal,  hospitable  and 
^endly  citizen. 

Strknoth  op  Matbhials.  [The  fol- 
lowing article  is  extracted  from  Amott^ 
ElemanU  of  Phytics.]  *^  Strength  depends 
en  the  magmiudej  form  and  posUum  of 
bodies^  a$  weU  asonihe  degree  ^  eohenon 
in  the  material^ — Of  emSar  bodiee  the 
largest  18  preportiowmf  the  weakeeL  Sup- 
pose two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting 
vom  a  rock  thai  has  been  hewn,  of  which 
blocks  one  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and 
broad,  as  the  other.  The  larger  one  will 
by  no  means  support  as  much  more 
weight  at  its  end  than  the  other,  as  it  is 
larger;  and  for  two  reasons:  1.  In  the 
laiver,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  at- 
tacnment,  in  helping  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  block  itself  hu  to  support  by  its 
cohesion  twice  as  many  particles  beyond 
it,  in  the  double  extent  of  projection,  as  a 
particle  baa  to  support  in  the  shorter 
Dk>ck;  and,  2.  both  the  additional  sub- 
stance, and  any  thing  appended  at  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  laiiger,  are  acting 
with  a  double  lever  advantage  to  break  it, 
that  is,  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Hence, 
if  any  such  projection  be  carried  out  very 
iar,  it  will  break  off  or  fall  by  its  own 
weight  alone.  What  is  thus  true  of  a  block 
supported  at  one  end,  is  equally  true  of  a 
block  supported  at  both  enos,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
whatever  forms.  That  a  large  body, 
therefore,  may  have  pr9portionate  strengUi 
te  a  smaller,  it  must  be  made  still  thicker 
and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  made  lon^ ; 
and,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  no  proportions 
whatever  will  keep  it  together,  in  opposi- 
tion merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight. 


This  great  truth  limila  the  size  and  modi- 
fies the  shape  of  most  productions  of  na- 
ture and  of  art, — of  hills,  trees,  animals, 
architectural  or  mechanica]  structureB^&^x 

HUls.    Very  strong  or  cohesive  materi- 
al may  form  hills  of  sublime  eleratiocK, 
with  ver^  projecting  cWfb  and  very  loftf 
perpendicular  precipices ;  and  such  are 
seen,  accordingly,  where  the  hard  granite 
protrudes  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as 
m  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Himalayas  of  Ama,   and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Afiica. 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  exliilHts 
more  humble  risings  and  more  rounded 
surfacea.    The  ffradati<m  is  so  striking 
and    constant  m>m   granite   mountains 
down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sand, 
that  the  geoloffist  can  seneraUy  tell  the 
substance  of  which  a  hiO  is  composed  ^ 
the  peculiarities  of  its  shape.    Even  in 
gramte  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of 
rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to  height  and  pro- 
jection ;    and,  if  an  mstance  of  either, 
much  more  remarkable  than  now  remains 
on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  pro- 
duced again,  the  law  which  we  are  con- 
sidering would   prune  the  monstrosity. 
The  grotesque  figures  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tams  seen  in  the  paintmgs  ef  the  Chinese, 
or  actually  formed  in  miniature  for  their 
gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of  per- 
fect sublimity  and  beauty,  are  caricatures 
of  nature,  for  which  originals  can  never 
have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands 
in  the  Eastern  ocean,  however,  and  some 
of  the  mountains  of  the  chains  seen  in  the 
voyage  towards  China,  alon^  the  coasts  of 
Borneo  and  Palawan,  exhibi^  perhaps, 
the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular 
shapes.    In  the  moon,  where  the  weight 
or  gravity  of  bodies  is  less  than  on  die 
earth,  on  account  of  her  smaller  size, 
mountains  might  be  many  times  higher 
than  on  the  earth ;  and  obeervation  proves 
that  the  lunar  mountains  are  much  higher 
than  ours.    By  the  action  of  winds,  rmnsf 
currents  and fi^ost  upon  the  mineral  masses 
around  us,  there  is  unceasingly  going  on 
an  undermining  and  wasting  of  supportB,9o 
that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocks, 
or  almost  hills,  are  torn  by  gravity  firom 
the  station  which  they  have  held  ance 
the  earth  received  its  present  form,  and 
fall  in  obedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

TOe  size  of  vegetables,  of  course,  is  obe- 
dient to  the  same  law.  We  have  no  trees 
reaching  a  height  of  300  foet,  even  when 
perfectly  perpendicular,  and  sheltered  in 
forests  that  have  been  unmolested  from 
the  beginning  of  time ;  and  oblique  or 
horizontal  branch os  are  kept  within  veiy 
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narrow  limits  by  the  groat  strength  re- 
quired to  support  them.  The  truth  thitt, 
to  have  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  di- 
ameter in  bodies  must  increase  more  quick- 
W  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  ezistinj^  between  the  delicate 
and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or 
elm,  while  yet  in  the  seedsman'^  nursery, 
and  its  sturdy  form  when  it  has  braved 
for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heavon,  and 
has  become  the  monarch  of  the  park  or 
f<n«st. 

AmmaU  furnish  other  interesting  illus- 
trations of  this  law.  How  massive  and 
clumsy  are  the  limbe  of  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  heavy  oz,  cimipared  with 
the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope  and 
mybound !  And  an  aniinu  much  larger 
man  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces 
from  its  own  weicht  alone,  unless  its 
bones  were  made  of  much  stronger  ma- 
terials. Many  have  questioned  whether 
the  mammoth,  or  antediluvian  elephant, 
could  have  lived  on  diy  land,  or  must 
have  been  amphibious,  that  its  great  body 
might  generally  be  borne  up  by  water. 
The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but 
feels  not  its  michty  weieht  because  lying 
constantly  in  tne  liquid  support  of  the 
ocean.  A  cat  may  fall  with  impunity 
where  an  elephant  or  ox  would  be  oashed 
to  pieces.  The  giants  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology could  not  have  existed  upon  tins 
earth,  for  the  reason  which  we  are  now 
conndermg;  although  on  our  moon, 
where,  as  already  stated,  weiffbt  is  much 
less,  such  beings  might  be.  £i  the  plan- 
et Jupiter,  aflain,  which  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordinary  man 
from  hence  would  be  carrying,  in  the 
simple  weight  of  his  body,,  a  load  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported 
him.  The  phrase  a  Utile  compact  man, 
points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  one  is  stronger 
m  proportion  to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 
The  same  law  limits  the  height  and 
breadth  of  architectural  structures.  In 
the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,  which  for- 
merly stood  under  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, there  was  danger  of  the  superin- 
cumbent wall  crushing  the  foundation. 

Roofs,  Westminster  ball  aroroaches 
the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible  without 
very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central 
sumorts ;  and  the  domes  of  the  churches 
oTst  Peter,  in  Rome,  and  St.  Paul,  in 
London,  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

jSrdics  of  a  Bridge,  A  stone  arch  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  magnificent 
bridges  in  L<mdon,  would  be  in  danger  of 
cruming  and  splintering  its  material. 

Sk^,    The  ribs  or  tmibers  of  a  boat 


have  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  the  bulk 
of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  ten  times  as  long 
as  the  boat.  A  ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet 
contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much 
wood  as  a  yard  of  thirty  feet,  and,  even 
then,  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten 
men  may  do  the  woric  of  a  three-hun- 
dred-ton ship,  many  more  than  three 
times  that  number  will  be  required  to 
manage  a  ship  three  times  as  laree.  Very 
large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  m  Cana- 
da in  the  year  18/25,  which  carried  each 
nearly  10,000  tons,  are  weak  from  their 
size  alene ;  and  the  loss  of  diese  two 
first  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will 
not  encourage  the  miilding  of  others 'like 
them. 

The  degree  in  which  the  strength  of 
structures  is  dependent  on  the  form  and 
position  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated 
Dy  considering  the  two  cases  of  longim- 
dinal  and  transverse  compression ;  and 
the  rule  for  gtvins  strength  will  be  fi>und 
to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  de- 
stroy, to  act,  as  equally  as  may  be,  on  the 
whole  resisting  mass,  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  as  litue  mechanical  advantage  as 
possible.  In  longitudinal  compressionj  as 
produced  by  a  body  on  the  top  of  a  piUar, 
the  weight,  while  the  support  remains 
straight,  can  only  destroy  the  support  by 
crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion 
and  impenetrability  of  all  its  atoms. 
Hence  a  very  small  pillar,  if  kept  perfectly 
straight,  supports  a  very  great  weight; 
but  a  polar  originally  crooked,  or  besin- 
ning  to  bend,  resists  with  only  part  of  its 
strraigtb ;  for  the  whole  weight  above 
is  supported  on  the  atoms  of  the  concave 
side  only,  which  are  therefore  in  greater 
dancer  of  being  overpressed  and  crushed, 
while  those  on  the  convex  side,  separated 
from  their  natural  helpmates,  are  in  the 
opposite  danger  of  being  torn  asunder. 
The  atoms  near  the  centre,  in  such  a  case, 
are  almost,  neutral,  and  might  be  absent 
without  the  strength  of  the  pillar  being 
much  lessened.  Long  pillars  or  supports 
are  weaker  than  short  ones,  because  they 
are  more  easily  bent ;  and  they  are  more 
easily  bent  because  a  very  inconsiderable, 
and  therefore  easily  effected,  yiel<&ig  be- 
tween each  two  of  many  atoms,  makes  a 
cennderable  bend  in  the  whole ;  while  in 
a  very  short  pillar,  there  can  be  no  bend- 
iiw  without  a  great  change  in  the  relation 
ofjproximate  atoms,  and  such  as  can  be 
efiected  only  by  great  force.  The  weight 
or  force  bending  anv  pillar  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  at  the  end  of  a  long  le- 
ver, reaching  from  the  end  of  the  pillar  to 
its  centre,  against  the  strength  resisting  at 
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a  abort  lever  from  the  side  to  the  oentre. 
The  strength,  therefore,  has  relation  to 
tfaedlfferenoe  between  theee.  Shortness 
Chen,  or  any  stay  or  projecti<»  at  the  tide 
of  the  pillar,  which,  by  making  the  resiet- 
ing  lever  longer,  opposes  bending,  really 
increases  the  strengoi  of  a  pillar.  A  col- 
umn with  ridges  projecting  fom  it  is,  on 
this  account,  stronger  than  one  that  is  per- 
fectly smooth.  A liollow  tube  of  metal  is 
stronger  than  the  same  quantiQr  of  metal 
in  a  solid  rod,  because  its  substance, 
standing  fiuther  from  the  centre,  resists 
with  a  longer  lever.  Hence  piBais  of  cast- 
inm  are  gwierelly  made  hollow,  that  they 
may  have  strength  with  as  little  metal  as 

Cible.  In  the  most  perfect  weighing- 
ris  for  dehcate  {Mirposes,  that  there 
may  be  the  least  possible  weight  with  the 
required  stiength,  the  anrna,  instead  of  foe- 
inc  of  solid  inetal,  are  hollow  cones,  in 
which  the  melal  is  not  much  thickerthan 
writing  paper.  Masts  and  yards  for  ships 
have  been  noade  hollow,  in  accordance 
vrith  the  same  principle.  In  nature's 
works,  we  have  to  admire  numerous  il- 
lustrations of  the  same  class.  The  stems 
of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being 
round  externally,  are  ribbed  or  angular 
and  fluted,  that  they  may  have  strength  to 
resist  bending.  They  are  hollow,  also,  as 
in  cornstalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of 
tropical  climates,  &c.,  thereby  combining 
lightness  with  their  strength.  A  person 
wno  visits  the  countries  where  the  bam- 
boo grows,  cannot  but  admire  the  almost 
endless  uses  to  which  its  strai^tness, 
lightness  and  hollowness,  make  it  appli- 
cable amon^  the  inhabitants.  Being  found 
of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to  be  out  into 
pieces  of  the  lengths  required  ibr  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  nature  has  already  been  the 
turner,  and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer, 
&c.  In  many  of  the  Eastern  islands, 
bamboo  is  the  chief  material  of  the  ordi- 
nary dwellings,  and  of  the  furniture2-~tbe 
fanciful  choirs,  couches,  beds,  &c  rlutes 
and  other  wind  instruments  there  are 
merely  pieces  of  the  reed,  with  holes  bor- 
ed at  the  requisite  distances.  Conduits  for 
water  are  pipes  of  bamboo ;  bottles  and 
casks  for  preserving  liquids  are  single 
joints  of  lar^r  bamboo,  with  their  parti- 
tions remaimng ;  and  bamboo,  split  into 
threads,  is  twisted  into  rope,  &c.  From 
the  animal  kingdom,  also,  we  have  illus- 
trations of  our  present  subiect — the  hol- 
low stiffness  of  tne  quills  of  birds ;  the  hol- 
low bones  of  birds ;  the  bones  of  animals 
generally,  strong  and  hard,  and  often  an- 
gular externally,  with  light  cellular  texture 
widiin,&c— lVcHM«rMiVe»«ire.  When 


a  horizontal  beam  is  supported  at  its  ex- 
tremities, its  weight  bends  it  down  more 
or  less  in  the  middle,  the  particles  on  the 
upper  side  being  compressed,  while  the 
parts  below  are  distended ;  and  &e  bend- 
ing and  tendency  to  break  are  greater,  ac- 
ocvding  as  the  beam  is  looser  and  m 
thickness  or  depth  is  less.  The  dancer 
of  breaking,  in  a  beam  so  situated,  is  juog- 
ed  of^  by  considering  the  destrojoodg  force 
as  acting  by  the  long  lever  reaching  from 
the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  centre,  and  the 
resisting  force  or  strength  aa  acting  only  by 
the  short  lever  from  the  side  to  the  centre, 
while  onlv  a  little  of  the  substance  of  the 
beam  on  the  under  side  is  allowed  to  resist 
at  all.  This  last  circumstance  is  so  re- 
markable, that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the 
under  side  of  a  plank  restmg  as  heie  sup- 
posed, will  sometimes  suffice  to  begin  me 
iiacture.  Because  the  lesistinf  lever  is 
small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  is  thinner, 
a  plank  bends  and  breaks  moie  readily 
than  a  beam,  and  a  beam  resting  on  in 
edge  bears  a  ffreaierweijifht  than  if  resting 
on  its  side.  Where  a  single  beam  cannot 
be  found  deep  enough  to  luive  the  strength 
required  in  any  particular  case-— as  ior 
supporting  the  roof  of  a  house— several 
beams  are  jomed  together,  and  in  a  mat 
variety  of  ways,  as  is  se^i  in  house-nrooB, 
&c.,  which,  althoui^  consisting  of  three 
or  more  pieces,  may  be  oonsideved  as  one 
very  broad  beam,  with  those  pans  cut  out 
which  do  not  contribute  much  to  the 
strength. — ^The  ardud  finn  bears  trans- 
verse pressure  so  admirably,  because,  fay 
means  of  it,  the  force  that  would  destroy, 
is  made  to  compress  all  the  atoms  or  parts 
at  once,  and  nearly  in  the  same  degree. 
The  atoms  on  the  under  side  of  an  arch, 
resting  against  immovable  abutmenis, 
must  be  compressed  about  as  much  as 
those  on  the  upper  side,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  torn  or  overcome  separateW.  The 
whole  substance  of  the  arch,  therefore,  re- 
sists, almost  like  that  of  a  straight  piUar 
under  a  weight,  and  is  nearly  as  strong. 
To  be  able  to  adapt  the  curve  to  the  size 
of  an  arch,  and  to  the  nature  g^  the  mate- 
rial, requires  in  the  architect  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  measures,  &c.  An  error 
which  has  been  frequently  jcoramitted  by 
bridge-builders  is,  me  neglecting  to  con- 
sider sufficiently  the  e^ct  of  thenorizon- 
tal  thrust  of  the  arch  on  its  piers.  Each 
arch  is  an  engine  of  oblique  force,  push- 
ing the  pier  away  from  it.  In  some  in- 
stances^ one  arch  of  a  brklge  failing,^  has 
allowed  the  adjjoining  piers  to  be  puahad 
down  towards  it,  by  the  thrust,  no  loader 
balanced,  of  tibe  arches  beyond,  and  mt 
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wh^  ■mieture  Imm  nven  way  «t 
like  a  child's  bridge  built  of  cards.  It 
DOC  known  at  what  time  the  arch  was  in- 
vented,  but  it  was  io  comparatively  modem 
times.  The  hint  may  have  been  teJten  from 
nature ;  for  there  are  instances,  in  alpine 
countries^  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks 
have  fallen  between  rocks,  and  have  there 
been  arrested  and  suspended,  or  where 
buiTowing  water  has  at  lastibnneda  wide 
paasBge  under  masses  of  rock,  which  re- 
main balanced,  among  themselves,  as  an 
arch  above  the  stream.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  strength  and  beaunr  of  some 
modem  stone  bridim— those,  lor  instance, 
which  span  the  Thames  as  it  passes 
through  London.  Iron  bridges  have  been 
made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  stone,  the  malerial  being  more  tena- 
cious, and  calculated  to  Anm  a  lighter 
wbole.  That  of  three  £ne  arches,  between 
the  dty  of  London  and  Southwarkt  is  a 
BoUe  specimen ;  and,  compared  with  the 
hridgevofhalfa  centuiyMO,  it  appears 
alqoost  a  ikiiy  structure  of  lighmess  and 
mce.  The  great  domes  of  churches,  as 
those  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St  Paul's 
in  London,  have  abrength  on  the  same 
principle  as  simple  arches.  They  are, 
in  general,  strcMigly  bound  at  the  pottom 
with  chains  and  iron  bars,  to  counteract 
the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  superstructure. 
The  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is 
calculated  to  bear  the  chief  weight  on  its 
summit  or  key-stcHoe.  Its  use,  merefbre, 
is  not  properly  to  span  rivers  as  a  brid^ 
but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied 
pieces  of  architecture.  With  what  elSect 
it  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime 
Gothic  structures  which  adorn  so  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  fi>llowing  ore  in- 
stances, in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  ob- 
tained by  the  arched  form :  A  thin  watch- 
jglass  bears  a  very  hard  push ;  a  dished  or 
arched  wheel  for  a  carriage  is  manv  times 
stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks  than 
a  peiTOCtly  flat  wheel ;  a  full  cask  may  fall 
with  impunity  where  a  strong  square  box 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces ;  a  very  thin 
globular  flask  or  gloss,  corked  and  sent 
aown  many  fathoms  into  the  sea,  will  resist 
the  pressure  of  water  around  it,  where  a 
square  bottle,  with  sides  of  almost  any 
tiucknesB,  would  be  crushed  to  pieces. 
We  have  an  illustration,  from  the  animal 
frame,  of  the  arched  form  giving  strength, 
in  tlie  cranium  or  skull,  and  particulwly 
in  the  skull  of  man,  which  is  the  largest 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness:  the  brain 
required  the  most  perfect  securi^,  and, 
by  the  arched  form  of  the  skull,  this  has 
been  obtiiined  with  little  weight  The 
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OHBmon  eog-shell  is  aoother  aiaaipie  of 
the  same  class:  what  hard  blows  of  the 
spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to  pene- 
trate this  wonderful  defence  provided  fe 
the  donnant  life  1  The  weakness  of  a 
similar  substance,  which  has  not  the 
arched  form,  is  seen  in  a  scale  from  a 
niece  of  freestone,  which  so  readily  crum- 
bles between  the  fingers.  To  determine, 
for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  of 
beams  and  ioiots,  and  of  arches,  domes, 

.  &C.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs,  therefore,  to  mathematics,  or 
the  science  of  measures.  It  vras  a  beau- 
tiful problem  of  this  kind,  which  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  English  engineer,  solved  so 
perfec^  in  the  construction  of  the  fru> 
tamed£ddystone  light-house.  (See  Light' 
Houit.) 

Stsjenoth,  Feats  of.  Doctor  Brews- 
ter, in  his  work  on  Msturd  Magie^  gives 
some  striking  instances  of  muscular 
strength,  and  also  of  the  efiects  produced 
by  applying  the  principles  of  the  mechani- 
cal powersto  the  human  frame,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : — Firmus,  a  na- 
tive of  Seleucia,  who  was  executed  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian  for  espousing  the 
cause  of  Zenobia,  was  celebrated  for  his 
feats  of  strength.  In  his  account  of  the 
life  of  Firmus,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century,  Vopiscus  informs  us,  that  he 
could  sufler  iron  to  be  forged  upon  an 
anvil  placed  upon  lus  breast  In  doing 
this,  he  lav  upon  his  back,  and,  resting  his 
feet  and  shoulders  against  some  support, 
his  whole  body  formed  an  arch,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  more  particularly  explain. 
Until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
exhibition  of  such  feats  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  common.  About  the  year 
1703,  a  native  of  Kent,  of  the  name  of 
Joyce,  exhibited  such  feats  of  strength  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  £nglan<^  that 
he  received  the  name  of  the  second  Sam- 
son.  His  own  personal  strength  was  veiy 
great ;  but  he  nad  also  discovered,  with- 
out the  aid  of  theory,  various  positions 
of  the  body,  in  which  men  even  of  com- 
mon strength  could  perform  rerv  sur- 
prisin(^  feats.  He  drew  against  horaes. 
and  raised  enormous  weights ;  but  as  he 
actually  exhibited  bis  power  m  ways  which 

*  evinced  the  enormous  strength  of  his  own 
muscles,  all  his  feats  were  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause.  In  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  howevei^  his  methods  were 
discovered,  and  many  individuals  of  oiv 
dinary  strength  exhibited  a  number  of  his 
principal  penormances,  though  in  a  man- 
ner greatly  inferior  to  Joyce.  Some  time 
aflenrards,  John  Charles  van  Eckebeig, 
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of  Harzgerode,  in  Anball,  tnr- 
ded  tlntMigh  Europe^  imdar  tli6  sppdlft- 
tioD  of  Ahmmi,  ezhibiling  Teiy  remufai- 
fafe  exuDpfes  of  his  ttrmgtfa.  Thi^wB 
befiBve^  k  the  Mme  penon  wbooe  feMs 
are  pnticalarly  desenbed  bj  doctor  De- 
MgiUien.  Hewwftmanoftlieiiuddleaae, 
aDd  of  ofdinary  streogdi ;  and,  as  doc- 
tor Deaigiilien  waa  coDyinoed  that  hia 
leaia  wereexliibilioiia  of  ridU,  and  noc  of 
Umigthfhe  waa  deaorooa  of  djaeoreriiig 
Ui  methods ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  went 
to  aee  him,  acoompanie^  by  the  msfqnis 
of  Tullihaidine,  doetor  Alexander  Stiiaily 
and  doctor  Prinsdje,  and  his  own  mechan- 
ical operator,  lliey  pkoed  themselTes 
round  the  German  so  aa  to  be  able  lo  ob- 
aerre  accurately  all  that  he  did;  and  their 
ancceas  was  so  great,  that  they  were  able 
to  perfoim  most  of  the  feats  the  same 
evening  by  themaeWea,  and  almost  all  the 
rest  when  they  had  proTided  the  proper 
apparatus.  IK>ctor  Desagnlien  exhibited 
some  of  the  experiments  before  the  royal 
aodety,  and  has  gtren  such  a  distinct  ex- 
phmation  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
depend,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
popalar  account  of  them.  1.  Hie  perform- 
er sat  upon  an  inclined  board  tnth  his  feeCa 
little  higher  than  his  hi^  His  feet  were 
placed  aaainst  an  upngfat  board  well  ae- 
cured.  Round  his  louis  was  i>laoed  a 
strong  girdle  with  an  iron  ring  in  front. 
To  thia  riiu;  a  rope  was  festened.  The 
rope  pasMd  between  his  legsthrooafa  a 
hole  m  the  upright  board,  against  which 
his  feet  were  braced,  and  several  men  or 
two  hoTKS,  palling  on  the  rope,  were  una- 
ble to  draw  him  out  of  his  j^lace.  2,  He 
also  festened  a  rope  to  a  high  post,  and, 
having  passed  it  through  an  iron  eye  fixed 
in  the  side  of  the  post  some  feet  lower 
down,  secured  it  to  his  girdle.  He  then 
planted  bis  feet  against  me  post  near  the 
iron  eye,  with  bis  legs  contracted,  and, 
suddenly  stretching  out  his  legs,  broke 
the  rope,  and  fell  backwards  on  a  feather 
bed.  3.  In  imitation  of  Firmus,  be  hud 
himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  when 
an  anvil  was  placed  upon  his  breast,  a 
man  hammered  with  all  his  ferce  a 
piece  of  iron,  vritb  a  sledge-hammer, 
and  sometimes  two  smiths  cut  in  two 
with  chisels  a  areat  cold  bar  of  iron  laid 
upon  the  anvil.  At  other  times,  a  stone 
of  huge  dimensions  was  laid  upon  his 
belly,  and  broken  wkh  a  blow  of  the  great 
hammer.  4.  The  performer  then  placed 
his  shoulders  upon  one  chair,  and  his 
heels  upon  another,  forming  with  his 
back-bone,  thighs  and  legs,  an  arch.  One 
or  two  men  tneii  stood  upon  his  belly. 


ad  down  while  i 
A  stone  one  and  a  half  i 
k»g,  one  foot  brood,  and  half  a  fim  tfakk, 
waa  then  hud  upon  hia  beUy  and  brakcn 


than  when  hia  backtooehed  the  groond. 
5.  Hia  next  feat  waa  to  lie  down  on  the 
mond.  A  man  being  then  plaeed  oo 
his  knees,  he  drew  his  heels  towards  his 
body,  and,  raiaag  hia  knees^  he  KAad  op 
the  man  gradually,  till,  having  broi    ~ 

ler£ini,herBised 


knees  perpendicularly  under  mm,  he; 
his  own  body  up,  and,  placing  hii 
aroond  the  man^  lega,  roae  with  liiBa» 
and  aet  him  down  on  some  low  tahle  or 
eminenceof  the  aaroe  height  as  his  kneeSb 
TUa  feat  he  sometiroes  perfbimed  with 
two  men  in  pbee  of  one.  C  In  hia  laa^ 
and  apparenthr  moat  wonderful  petferm- 
anoe,  he  was  elevated  on  aftame  woik,  and 
aupported  a  heavy  cannon  pboed  npon  a 
acale  at  some  <fiBlance  bekiw  him,  which 
waa  fixed  to  a  rope  attached  to  hia  girdle. 
Previoos  to  the  firing  of  the  scale  to  the 
rope  attached  to  hia  girdle,  the  camioB 
aiid  scale  reated  upon  roUers ;  hot  vrhen  all 
waa  ready,  the  rollers  were  knoeked  away, 
and  the  cannon  remainad  aupported  bj 
tfie  strength  of  hii  loins.  These  feaia  may 
be  briefly  explained  thus:— The  feats  Na 
1, 3  and  6,  depend  entirely  on  the  natmml 
strength  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvii^  which 
ferm  a  double  arch,  niiich  it  would  re- 
quire an  iaunenae  force  to  break,  by  any 
external  preasure  directed  to  the  centre 
of  the  arch ;  and  as  the  legs  and  thighs 
sre  capable  of  austaining  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  when  they  stand  quite 
upright,  the  performer  has  no  diflicully 
in  resisting  the  force  of  two  horses,  or 
in  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  cannon 
weighing  two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  feat  of  the  anvil  is  certainly  a  very 
surprising  one.  The  difficulty,  however, 
really  consists  in  sustaining  the  anvil;  for 
when  this  is  done,  the  effect  of  the  ham- 
mering va  nothing.  If  the  anvil  were  a 
thin  piece  of  iron,  or  even  two  or  three 
times  heavier  than  the  hammer,  tiie  per- 
ibnner  would  be  killed  by  a  few  Mows ; 
but  the  blows  are  scarcely  fek  when  the 
anvil  is  veir  heavy,  for  the  more  matter 
the  anvil  has,  the  ereater  is  its  inertia, 
and  k  is  the  kss  lia^  to  be  struck  out  of 
its  place ;  for  when  it  has  received  by  the 
blow  the  whole  momentum  of  the  ham- 
mer, its  velocity  will  be  so  much  less 
than  that  of  the  hammer  as  its  quantity 
of  matter  is  greater.  When  the  blow,  in- 
deed, is  struck,  the  man  feels  leas  of 
the  weight  of  the  anvil  than  he  did  be- 
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fore,  because^  in  the  reaction  of  the  stone, 
all  the  parts  of  it  round  about  the  ham- 
mer rise  towards  the  blow.    This  prop- 
erty is  ilhistrated  by  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  laying  a  stick  with  its  ends  up- 
on two  drinking  glasses  full  of  water,  and 
striking  the  stick  downwards  in  the  mid- 
dle wiui  an  iron  bar.    The  stick  will  in 
this  case  be  broken  without  breaking  the 
glasses  or  spilling  the  water,    fiut  if  the 
stick  is  struck  upwards  as  if  to  throw  it 
up  in  the  air,  the  glasses  will  break  if  the 
blow  be  strong,  and  if  the  blow  is  not 
Tory  quick,  the  water  will  be  n>ilt  with- 
out   breaking  the  glasses.     When  the 
performer  supports  a  man  upon  his  belly, 
he  does  it  by  means  of  the  strong  arch 
formed  by  his  back-bone  and  the  bones  of 
l&is  legsimd  thighs.    If  there  were  room 
^r  them,  he  could  bear  three  or  four,  or, 
in  their  stead,  a  great  stone,  to  be  broken 
"With  one  blow.    A  number  of  feats  of 
real  and  extraordinaiy  strength  were  ex- 
hibited about  a  century  ago,  in  London, 
by  Thomas  Topham,  who  was  fire  feet 
ten   inches  high,  and   about  thirty-one 
years  of  age.    He  was  entirely  icnorant 
of  any  of  the  methods  for  makug  his 
strength  appear  more  surprising;  and  he 
oAen  performed  by  his  own  natural  powers 
what  ne  learned  had  been  done  by  others 

»  artificial  means.  A  distressing  example 
this  occurred  in  his  attempt  to  imitate 
die  feat  of  the  German  Samson  by  pull- 
inc  acainst  horses.  Ignorant  of  the  noeth- 
od  which  we  hare  auready  described,  he 
seated  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
feet  against  two  sturrupe,  and  by  the 
weight  of  his  body  he  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing against  a  single  horse ;  but  inattempt- 
inff  to  pull  a(nanst  two  horses,  he  was 
Uned  out  of  his  place,  and  one  of  his 
knees  was  shattered  against  the  stirrups, 
so  as  to  deprire  him  of  most  of  tne 
strength  of  one  of  his  \em.  The  fellow- 
ing  are  the  feats  of  real  strength  which 
doctor  Desaguliers  saw  him  perform. — 
1.  Having  rubbed  his  finders  with  coal 
ashes  to  keep  them  firom  shpping,  he  roll- 
ed up  a  very  strong  and  large  pewter 
plate.  2.  Having  laid  seven  or  ei^t 
short  and  strong  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe 
on  the  first  and  third  finger,  he  broke 
them  by  ^e  force  of  his  middle  finger. 
3.  He  brdce  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobn^o- 
pipe,  placed  between  his  first  and  third 
finger,  by  pressing  his  fingers  together 
sidewavs.  4.  Having  thrust  such  an- 
other bowl  under  hsi  garter,  his  legs 
being  bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the 
tendons  of  his  hams,  without  alterinir  the 
bending  of  his  leg.    5^  He  lifted  wiUi  his 


teeth,  and  held  in  a  horizontal  position  for 
a  considerable  time,  a  table  six  feet  long^ 
with  half  a  hundred  weiffht  baoffing  at 
the  end  of  it  The  feet  of  the  table  rest-  ' 
ed  against  his  knees.  6.  Holding  in  his 
right  hand  an  iron  kitchen  poker  three  feet 
long  and  three  inches  round,  he  struck 
upon  his  bare  left  arm,  between  the  elbow 
and  the  wiist,  till  he  bent  the  poker  near- 
ly to  a  right  anffle.  7.  Taking  a  similar 
poker,  and  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  hia 
hands,  and  the  middle  asainst  the  back 
of  his  neck,  he  brought  ooth  ends  of  it 
together  before  him ;  and  he  then  pulled  it 
almost  straight  again.  This  last  teat  was 
the  most  difficuU,  because  the  muscles 
which  separate  the  arms  horizontally 
firom  each  other,  are  not  so  strong  as 
diose  Which  bring  them  together.  8.  He 
broke  a  rope  about  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference, wnich  was  partly  wound  about  a 
cylinder  four  inches  in  diameter,  having 
festened  the  other  end  of  it  to  straps  that 
went  over  his  shoulder.  9.  Doctor  Desa- 
4niliet8  saw  him  lift  a  rolling  s|one  of  about 
800  pounds  weight  with  his  hands  only, 
stanmng  in  a  fi-une  above  it,  and  taking 
holdofa  frame  festened  to  it  Hence 
doctor  Desaguliers  .gives  the  foUowinji 
relative  view  of  the  Strengths  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Strength  of  the  weakest  men,  135  lbs. 

Strength  of  veiy  strong  men,  .  400   ** 

Strength  of  Topham, 800    ^ 

The  vireight  of  Topham  was  about  900  lb& 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
explicable experimants  relative  to  the 
strength  of  the  human  fiiune,  is  that  in 
which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  with  the 
greatest  fecility,  when  he  is  lifted  up  the 
instant  that  his  own  lungs  and  those  of 
the  persons  who  raise  him  are  inflated 
virith  air.  The  heaviest  person  in  the 
party  lies  down  upon  two  chairs,  his  legs 
Doing  supported  by  die  one  and  his  back 
by  the  other.  Four  persons,  one  at  each 
le^,  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  try  to 
raise  him ;  and  they  find  his  dead  weight 
to  be  very  freat,  fix>m  the  difiiculty  they 
experience  m  supporting  him.  When  he  is 
replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the  four 
persons  takes  hold  of  the  body  as  before, 
and  the  person  to  be  lifted  gives  two  sig- 
nals by  clapping  his  hands.  At  the  first 
signal,  he  himself  and  the  four  lifters  be- 
gin to  draw  a  long  and  fiill  breath  ;  and 
when  the  inhalation  is  completed,  or  the 
lun^  fiUed,  the  second  signal  is  given  for 
raismg  the  person  fit>m  the  chair.  To 
his  own  surprise  and  that  of  his  bearers, 
he  rises  with  the  greatest  fecility,  as  if  he 
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weM  no  heirier  than  a  feadi*.  When 
one  of  the  bearers  performa  hk  pait  iB, 
bf  making  the  mhaJatioo  oat  of  trnw,  die 
part  of  the  body  which  he  triea  to  laiae 
■  left,  aa  it  werei  behind.  Among  the 
raraaifcable  ezhibitiona  of  mechanical 
atrenj(th  and  dexterity,  we  mar  enumo^ 
ate.tnat  c^aupportingpyramioB  of  men. 
This  exhibitioa  is  a  veiy  andem  one.  It 
it  deaeribed,  thouch  not  very  clearly,  by 
the  Roman  poet  Cnudian ;  and  it  baa  de- 
rived some  miporunce  in  uHMlern  times, 
in  conaequence  of  its  having  been  per- 
ibnned  in  various  parts  of  Grreat  Britain 
by  the  celebrated  ttmreller  Belzoni,  he- 
me he  entered  upon  the  more  estimable 
career  of  an  explorer  of  E^gyptian  an- 
tlquitiea.  The  simplest  fbtm  of  this  Aat 
consists  in  placing  a  number  of  men  upon 
each  other's  shotuders,  so  that  each  row 
courses  of  a  man  fewer,  till  they  fbrm  a 
pyramid  terminating  in  a  single  person, 
upon  iHiose  head  a  boy  is  sometimes 
placed  with  his  feet  upwards. 
Stripkb  Snakx.  (See  Smfeni.) 
Stcamo&x.    (See  Ptatu-lyte.) 


T. 

Tacamahac.    (See  Poplar.) 
Taiutas.    (See  ShieU) 
TAnABosAir.    (See  TVcKsoiu^) 
Tautoo.    {Qee  Blaek-Fidul 
TsRTxaDxir.  lord,  died  in  Norember, 
1833. 
Tsaoouw.    (See  Otmdtu) 
Tessel.    (See  7Vz«(.) 
TssTiMonT.    (See  Bvidenet,) 
Thorax.    (See  CfteifO 
Tho&it,  fioTPTiAK.    (See  Aeaeia,) 
Thus.    (See  PhaMjfgtarg^  in  this  Ap- 
pendix.) 
TixERA  DKL  FiTSDO.    (Soc  JVrfl  dd 


"^^ 


IN  Glass.    (See  BismuiL) 
TOPANA.    (See  Aqua  J^fana.) 
ToiiBAC.    (See  Copper.) 
TopAx.    (See  Quartz.) 
Toaiifo.    ^ee  TWm.) 
TkvsTxx  PaocBss.    (See  Jttae/ment, 
ForeigfL) 
TukblbBvo.    (SeeJfeetfeJ 
TmiKSr  BuzzAED.    (See  BuzzanL) 
TouuftAUifT.   (SeeTermagmmL) 


u. 


V. 

VAOAimTT.     (See    .Sribssft,   toL  zii, 

pace  351.) 
Van  dee  Dobs.    (See  JPmaa.) 
Vanolo.    (See  Setamm  Oritmitii,) 
Velchi.    (See  wMenM.) 
Veebanus*    (See  Logo  M^inrv.) 
Teed  ANTiquE.    (See  MbotuIL) 
YuATA  PuEi.    (See  BHa-fur.) 
YnuTAo.    (See  JMSoo.) 
YiNB-FExrrEEs,  or  AnoDBs.     (See 

Jhd9.) 
Ymm's  GmAss.    (See  Saim^.] 
YrETVxs,  Caedinai..     (See  Cmrimd 

Fw«ie».) 
YiTALiANs.    (See  JtpoOiMKnmm.) 
YiTEioL.    {For  Qnm  rUnol,aBt  C^ 

peroi ;  fer  Kme  VHrid,  see  Coppr.) 
YoLTAic  Pile.  (See  €Mham»m,\ 
YouLOAEiANS.  (Soc  Bulgmitmg.) 
YvLCANiAN  Httothesis.    (See  Qtd- 

w. 


UsLANs.    (See  Vtmu.) 


Wahoo.    (SmAe.) 
Waifs.    {See  EHtm,) 
Wake.    (See  Ijofle  ^^ofe.) 
WAKBFiBLn,  PriaeillE,  died  in  Angort, 
1833,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  yeara. 
Waedsrip,  Fbudal.    (See  VanrntsA 
Waenxteid.    {See  Paul  ^  Ikaeotu) 
WATBELANnEEs.    (See  .^hcihBlilsCs.) 
Watee  Snake.    (See  SerpetdA 
Wats.    {See  Sk^.) 
Wbatheecock.    (See  Fane.] 
Wbest.    (See  JHnmcTBtO 
Wraeea-Texe.    (See  Scmff-Pbtt.) 
Wrispbeino  Oallbeixs.    In  whisper- 
ii^  galleries,  or  placea  where  the  lowest 
vitJsbetsare  earned  to  distances  at  wfareh 
the  direct  sound  is  inaudible,  the  sound 
may  be  conveyed  in  two  wayi,  eitber  by 
repeated  reflections  from  a  curved  surftce 
in  die  direction  of  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  where  the  whis- 
perer is  in  the  fecus  of  one  reflecttnr 
soHace,  and  the  hearer  in  the  focus  of 
another  reflecting  surfiuse,  which  is  pboed 
so  as  to  neeive  me  reflected  sounds.  The 
first  of  these  ways  is  exemplified  in  the 
whispering  gallery  of  St  Paul^i,  and  in  the 
octagonal  gallery  of  Gloucester  cathedral, 
which  conveys  a  whisper  seventy-ilre 
feet  across  the  nave,  and  the  second  in 
the  baptistery  of  a  church  in  Pisa,  where 
the  arehiteet  Giovanni  Pisano  is  said  to 
have  constructed  the  cupote  on  puipoae. 
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The  cupola  has  an  elliptical  form ;  and 
'when  a  person  whispers  in  one  focua, 
it  18  distinctly  beard  by  the  person  placed 
m  the  other  focus,  but  not  by  those  who 
are  placed  between  them.    The  sound 
first  reflected  passes  across  the  cupola, 
and  enters  the  ears  of  the  intermediate 
persons ;  but  it  is  too  foeble  to  be  heard, 
till  it  has  been  condensed  by  a  second  re- 
flection to  the  other  focus  of  the  ellipse.  A 
naval  officer,  who  travelled  through  Sicily 
in  the  year  1834,  gives  an  account  of  a 
powernil  whispering  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral  of  Girgenti,   where   the   slightest 
yrhisper  is  carried,  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness, through  a  distance  of  250  feet,  from 
the  great  western  door  to  the  cornice 
behbd  the  high  altar.    By  an  unfortunate 
coincidence,  the  focus  of  one  of  the  re- 
flecting sur&ces  was  chosen  for  the  place 
of  the  confessional ;  and,  when  this  was 
accidentally  discovered,   the  lovers   of 
secrets  resorted  to  the  other  focus,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  confossions 
of  the  gravest  import    This  divulgence 
of  scandal  continued  for  a  connderable 
time,  till  the  eager  curiosity  of  one  of  the 
dUeUanii  was  punished  by  hearing  his 
wifo's  avowal  of  her  own  infidelity.   This 
circumstance  gave  publicity  to  the  whis- 
pering peculiarity  of  the  cathedral;  and 
the  confessional  was  removed  to  a  place 
of  greater  secrecy.    (See  Brewster's  Md- 
vralMagie.) 
Writebacks.    (See  DucL) 
Whitewood.    (See  7\iitp-2Vce.) 
Wild  Boar.    (See  Hog.) 
WiLMOT,John.  (SeeRoduster,Eariof,\ 
Windham,   William,'  a   senator   and 
statesman  of  some  eminence,  was  the  son 
of  colonel  Windham,  of  Felbriffge,  in 
Norfolk.    He  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1750,  and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he 
was  removed  first  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  subsequently  to  Univemity 
coUeffe,  Oxford.    He  entered  parliament 
in  1782,  as  member  for  Norwicn,  at  which 
time  he  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Northington,  lofd-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  sided  with  the  opposition,  until  the 
celebrated  secession  from  the  whig  party 
in  1798,  when  he  followed  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
at  war,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    This 
office  be  retained  until  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  and  distinguisbed  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  ephemeral 
treaty  of  Amiens.    On  Mr.  Addinston's 
being  driven  from  the  helm,  in  1805,  a 
new  administration  was  again  formed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  terminated  by  his 
death  in  1806»  when  lord  Grenvilfe,  in 
44* 


conjunction  with  Mr.  Fox,  made  up 
the  administration  well  known  by  the 
designation  of  **  all  the  talents."  In  this 
short-lived  cabinet  Mr.  Windham  held 
the  post  of  secretanr  of  war  and  cotonies, 
in  which  capacity  he  carried  into  a  law 
his  bill  for  limited  service  in  the  regular 
army.  His  death  took  place  in  1810,  in 
consequence  of  a  contusion  of  the  hip, 
produced  by  a  fell.  The  eloauence  of 
Mr.  Windham  was  forcible,  pomted,  and 
peculiar,  and  he  produced  considerable 
impression,  both  as  an  orator  and  a.states- 
man,  although,  perhaps,  rather  by  the 
honest  ardency  of  many  of  his  strong 
opinions,  than  by  their  political  or  philo- 
sophical accuracy.  He  was  a  sound  schol- 
ar, and  highly  esteemed  in  private  life. 

Winnebagoes.    (See  mdianSf  Anveri^ 
com,) 

WiTHEWTE.  (See  Bcanfies,) 
WiTHERSPQOir,  John,  is  at  the  end  of 
this  Appendix. 
WooDBiifE.  (See  Hofuytuddt) 
WooDCHUCK.  (See  Marmoi,) 
Worcester  ;  capital  of  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  40  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Providence,  40  west  by 
south  of  Boston,  420  from  Washington; 
population  in  1830,  4271  ;  valuation, 
$52,357,8^^.  It  is  a  neat  and  flourishing 
town,  with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
fectures.  .  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  court-house,  jail,  countv  penitentia- 
ry, lunatic  hospital,  town-hall,  four  meet- 
ing-houses, three  for  Congregationalists 
and  one  for  Baptists.  There  are  three 
printing-offices,  from  which  four  news- 
papers are  issued  weekly.  The  Ameri- 
can antiquarian  society,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  late  Isaiah  Thomas, 
LL.  D.,  liave  a  handsome  hall,  a  valuable 
cabinet,  and  a  library  of  about  8000  vol- 
umes, containing  many  ancient  and  rare 
books  and  works  on  American  history, 
to  which  strangers  are  freely  admitted. 
The  Blackstone  canal  extends  from  Wor- 
cester along  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone 
river,  forty-five  miles,  to  Providence.  A 
rail-road  from  Boston  to  Worcester  has 
been  commenced.  The  town,  called  Qvtn- 
sifamond  by  the  natives,  was  granted,  in 
1668,  to  miuor-general  Daniel  Gookin  and 
others.  The  first  phmting  was  begun  in 
1674.  The  inhabitants  havkig  been  twice 
driven  away  by  the  Indian  wars,  the  third 
and  permanent  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1713.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1722,  and  on  the  erection  of 
Worcester  county,  in  1732,  became  tho 
capital. 
Wou-wou.    (See  Jlpt,) 
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Y. 

• 

Yack.    (See  Ox.) 

Yellow  Feybh.  This  fever  is  one  of 
nedfic  character,  and  confined  to  situa- 
tions in  which  great  moisture  is  joined 
with  great  heat.  It  prevails  in  the  West 
Ittdjee,  certain  parts  of  Asia,  South  Ameri- 
ca, occasionally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America,  and  pretty  constandy  in 
the  southern.  It  is  endemiai  in  many 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in 
the  tropical  clixnates,  and  is  occasionally 
epidemic  in  certain  of  the  higher  north- 
em  latitudes,  as  at  Baltimore,  I%iladelphia 
and  New  Yoric  It  is  most  common  in 
seaports,  and  on  large  bodies  of  water, 
but  is  occasionally  found  in  inland  situa- 
tions. It  diiFers  materially  from  the  en- 
demiai remittent  of  tronical  climates,  and 
is,  of  course,  not  merely  an  exalted  form 
of  the  bilious  remittent  of  such  places.  It 
differs  from  the  endemiai  remittent  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  its  attacking  strangers 
to  such  climates  only.  The  natives,  and 
even  such  as  have  been  born  or  lived 
long  in  similar  situations,  are  altogether 
exempt  fmm  its  attacks ;  and,  should  the 
stranger  survive  the  dangers  of  an  attack, 
he  remains  free,  fbr  the  most  part,  subse- 
quently, though  not  exempt  from  the 
endemiai  remittent  of  the  place.  This 
immunity,  however,  may  be  forfeited  by 
the  stranger  living  fbr  a  vear  or  two  ma 
northern  latitude:  should  the  stranger 
escape  for  a  year  or  two,  he  becomes  ac- 
climated, and  is  no  longer  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  yellow  fever.  This  disease 
has  been  looked  upon,  by  soitie,  as  con- 
tagious ;  but  this  notion  is  now  altogether 
abandoned  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
profesnon ;  and  especially  such  as  have 
had  opportunities  to  observe  its  phenome- 
na, and  ascertain  its  habits  for  themselves. 
That  it  spreads  rapidly  sometimes,  is 
admitted ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  causes 
which  make  it  an  epidemic,  and  not  to 
any  contagious  quality.  This  disease 
varies  in  its  mode  of  attack,  as  well  as  in 
the  violence  of  its  symptoms.  In  almost 
every  other  febrile  disease,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  risk  is  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms;  but  the  masked 
or  insidious  form  of  yellow  fever,  is  most 
commonly  the  most  difficult  of  manage- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  most  dan- 
gerous. Hence  the  *'  walking  cases'*  are 
almost  sure  to  prove  fatal.  There  are 
three  modes  of  attack  in  yellow  fever; 
and  the  phenomena  of  either  may  vary, 


as  the  remote  cause  may  have  been  more 
or  less  active  or  concentrated.  They 
may  also  be  influenced  bv  individiial 
habits  or  constitutions,  or  by  the  farce 
of  the  occasional  or  exciting  cause ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  run  its  course  rapidly 
sometimes ;  that  is,  in  fitim  two  to  five 
days,  a  part  of  the  cases  termimtfing  in 
black  vomit.  In  this  form  of  the  dkorder, 
the  symptoms  are  general^'  leas  fero- 
cious, and  less  distinctly  marked,  though 
more  certainly  and  speedily  fttal ;  or  it 
may  run  on  to  the  fiiln  or  to  the  seventh 
day ;  and  though  the  sufiferings  are  of  a 
more  acute  kind,  the  danger  is  Ie«,  as 
more  tiraie  is  ^ven  for  the  applieafion  of 
remedies ;  or  it  may  present,  like  a  recu- 
larly-formed  remittent,  ref^lar  exaoem- 
tions  and  remissions.  If^it  assume  this 
form,  it  may  run  on  to  the  ninth  or  elev- 
enUi  day.  The  first  form  observes  no 
very  regular  period  of  attack,  though  the 
evening  is  the  most  common.  The  sec- 
ond ffenerally  takes  place  after  noon ;  and 
the  £ird,  most  frequently  in  the  momii^. 
The  mode  of  attack,  however,  m  pretty 
generally  marked  by  the  same  train  of 
symptoms,  differing  more  in  fbrce  than  in 
character,  if  we  except  the  first,  which 
oflen  has  the  peculiarity  of  betraying  itself 
by  scarcely  any  outward  signs,  except 
weakness,  slight  headache,  or  nausea. 
Til  is  insidious  character  lulls  the  patient 
and  his  friends  into  a  fatal  security.  The 
patient  has  been  known  to  walk  about 
until  within  a  fbw  minutes  of  dissolution. 
The  unmasked  or  violent  attack  of  yellow 
fever  is,  therefore,  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  seeminffiy  nuld  form,  as  the  derange- 
ment of  the  system  is  more  palpame, 
though  it  is  always  highly  dangerous.  This 
disease  differs  in  its  attack  ttx>m  almost 
every  other  form  of  fever,  as  it  is  seldom 
ushered  in  by  a  well-defined  chill,  though 
the  sensation  of  cold,  and  a  reduced  tem- 
perature of  the  akin,  will  remain  sometimes 
a  longtime  before  reaction  will  take  place. 
Much  languor  is  always  experienced; 
for  the  niost  part,  intense  headache,  dis- 
tress about  the  precordia,  and  the  eyes  are 
of  a  peculiar  red.  The  heat  of  the  skin 
is  seldom  great  in  the  beginning,  but 
soon  increases  in  intensity,  conveying 
to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  pungency. 
The  pulse  is  rarely  open  and  strong ;  ix»- 
deed,  it  usually  appears  rather  more  fee- 
ble than  natural  to  the  inexperienced 
practitioner,  which  sometimes  betrays 
him  into  dangerous  errors.  The  pulse  in 
this  state  is  termed  the  oppressed  or  de- 
pressed pulm  by  authors ;  and,  instead 
of  requiring  the  aid  of  stimuli,  as  has 
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been  too  often  supposed,  caHs  loudly  fbr 
ttfte  pfop^  use  or  the  lancet    The  ftee 
adsnmee  a  peculiar,  or,  rather,  a  specific 
flush,  whicn  is  totally  distinct  from  tiie 
redness  of  ordinary  fever.    This  redden- 
ing gives  a  very  marked  character  to  the 
countenance,  and  can  never  be  mistaken, 
by  an  eye  experienced  in  tins  disease,  for 
a  symptom  of  common  fever :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  always  dehotes  a  bigli  degree  of 
yellow  fever.     The   tongue   is  usually 
moist  and  clammy ;  but  rarely  dry,  rough 
or  red,  in  the  conimencement,  thsugh 
these  conditions  of  this  organ  are  sure  to 
IbOow  in  a  short  time.    The  ^n  is  dry 
cmd  harsh,  fer  the  most  part;  though  oc- 
casionally it  is  found  wet,  wiA  hot  per- 
apiration.    This  sweat  is  sometimes  early 
in  its  appearance,  and,  at  times,  extreme- 
ly protuse  in  its  quantity ;  but  it  neither 
abates  the  action  of  the  h^art  and  arteries, 
nor   mitigates  the   local    sufferings — as 
beadache,  pains  in  the  Hmbs,  or  oppres- 
«on  in  the  lungs.    It  is  therefore  not 
ciitical,    but,   on    the   contrary,   rather 
betrays  malignancy.    There  is  rarely  so 
great  an  abatement  of  symptoms,  at  any 
period  of  the  day,  as  to  amount  to  a  re- 
mission, though  there  ^  frequently  is  an 
exacerbation  that  is  every  way  alarming, 
fh>m  its  intensity ;  and  tnis  may  happen 
twice,  or  even  thrice,  in  the  twenty-tour 
hours.    When  this  happens,  the  disease 
proceeds,  with  hasty  strides,  to  its  fktal 
termination ;  for  should  not  remedies  at 
this  time,  especially  bleeding,  abate  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  very  soon  after 
their  application,  more  fatal  symptoms 
quickly  supervene ;    the    eye    becomes 
nM>re  sad ;  livid  ity  is  added  to  the  deep- 
toned  color  of  the  cheek ;  the  tenderness 
is  much  increased  by  pressure  over  the 
region    of  the    stomach ;    nausea   and 
vomiting  commence  or  increase  ;  the  pa- 
tient tosses  himself  into  every  position  ;  - 
delirium  ensues ;  the  urine  becomes  in- 
tense in  color,  and  small  in  quantity ;  the 
extremities  lose  their  heat ;  the  gums  be- 
come swollen  and  livid ;  the  tongue  red, 
or  brown,  and  dry ;  tliirst  insatiable ;  and 
the  drinks  rejected,  perhaps,  as  fast  as 
swallowed.    After  a  contin uance  of  these 
symptoms  for  a  few  hours,  the  system 
seems  to  make  a  compromise  with  the 
disease,  and  passively  yields  itself  up  to 
its  ravages ;  for  tliere  is  no  diminution  of 
the  danger  at  this  moment,  though  the 
system  seems  less  morbidly  excited ;  for 
if  the  suffering  be  less,  danger  is  increased. 
Now  the  stomach  gives  way;  the  most 
tormenting  nausea  and  thirst,  with  almost 
incessant    vomitings,   take   place.    The 


fluids  discharged  are,  fbr  the  most  part, 
nothing  but  the  drinltt  which  the  patient 
has  swaHewed  ;  fer  these,  even  in  the 
beginning,  are  rarely  tinged  with  bile. 
But  a  threatening  cmmge  soon  follows ; 
the  fluids  become  thicker,  and  somewhat 
ropy,  and  are  now  found  to  have  mixed 
with  them  a  flaky  subistance,  of  a  dark 
color.  These  flaxy  substances,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  are  portions  of  the 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  detached, 
and  made  to  mix  with  the  ejected  fluids^ 
by  the  efibrt  of  vomiting.  The  urine,  at 
^8  time,  is  usually  very  scanty,  or  may 
be  even  suppressed ;  the  bowels  are  tardy, 
or  yield  a  blackish,  tarry-looking  sub- 
stance, of  considerable  tenacity.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  abdomen, 
is  colder  than  natural;  sometimes  dry, 
sometimes  moist;  the  hands  and  feet 
deathly  cold,  mottled  with  stagnating 
blood ;  fhe  pulse  feeble,  fluttering,  or  ex- 
tinct ;  or  it  may  be  slow,  composed,  and 
might,  by  the  inexperienced,  be  even  pro- 
nounced natural.  Sleep  forsakes  the 
patient,  or  he  dozes,  to  suffer  more ;  his 
respiration  is  hurried,  or  pretematurall^ 
slow.  His  miiul  may  wander,  but  delin- 
um  is  not  a  very  usutu  symptom  in  yellow 
fever.  Indeed,  the  patients,  in  this  dis- 
ease, often  possess  the  entire  use  of  their 
faculties  to  the  very  last  moment  of  life. 
Some  die  most  tranquilly,  declaring,  with 
almost  their  latest  breath,  that  nothing 
ailed  them ;  while  others  die  in  great 
agony.  When  this  happens,  it  is  gene- 
rally when  delirium  is  present,  and  when 
the  brain,  from  sympathy,  seems  to  sus- 
tain the  great  force  of  attack.  The  pa- 
tient may  now  become  more  tranquil, 
fi-om  an  evident  mitigation  of  all  the 
severer  symptoms;  and  this  short-lived 
truce  gives  rise,  in  the  inexperienced,  to 
hopes  that  are  never  to  be  realized ;  for 
now  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  begins  to 
show  itself,  and  becomes  the  haroin^r 
of  the  dreaded  and  fatal  **  black  vomit.** 
This  matter  is  thrown  from  the  stomach, 
sometimes  in  incredible  quantities,  and 
of  various  shades  of  color,  from  dark- 
brown  to  the  color  of  coffee-grounds,  or 
blackness.  It  is  ejected  with  very  little 
effort,  and  the  patient,  for  the  most  part, 
denies  the  existence  of  pain.  Black  vom- 
it, however,  does  not  always  precede 
death ;  it  is  occasionally  absent.  But 
when  this  is  the  case,  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  eructation  of  prodigious  quantities 
of  gas,  rapidly  and  constantly  secreted 
by  the  stomach.    The  gums,  and  other 
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portions  of  tlie  body,  at  this  tune,  jrield 
comidenMe  quanthieo  of  blood,  which 
reoden  the  aqiect  of  the  patienl  truly 
hideous.  The  teeth  become  incrnsied 
withsordes;  the  toogue  Usek  and  dry; 
the  pulse  preceroaturuly  slow  sad  feeUe ; 
or  it  rosy  be,  st  the  wrist;  extinct ;  die 
skin  snd  extremities  cold ;  coms,  or  low, 
mutteiinf  ddirium,  takes  place;  some- 
times convnhnons ;  then  death.  The 
prognosis  in  this  disesse  must  always  be 
regarded,  even  in  its  coomiencement,  ss 
uuaTonible,  though  this  fever  is  not  in- 
eritebly  fittaL  If  the  disesse  have  com- 
menced in  an  open,  undisguised  fixm,  the 
chance  is  increased ;  but  n  it  attack  insidi- 
ously, the  daiu^r  is  slraost  in  proportion  to 
the  sbsence  ofptominent  or  decided  symp- 
toms. If  the  disesse  assume,  or  can  be 
made  to  put  on,  a  regular  form,  that  is,  have 
its  remissions  and  exacerbations  in  pretty 
regular  older,  though  tlie  symptoms  run 
high,  there  appears  a  better  chance  to  in- 
crease the  one  and  moderate  the  other. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disesse  dis- 
cover no  tendency  to  regular  remiflBion,  or 
if  reaction  be  but  feeble  and  transitory,  the 
risk  is  gready  augmented.  If  the  patient 
sigh  deeply,  immediately  after  waking,  and 
before  he  have  recovered  the  powers  of 
epeech,  the  pressge  is  bad ;  or  if  he  oom- 
plam  of  much  soreness  and  pain,  without 
the  part  having  anv  morbid  appearance,  it 
is  equally  un&vorable.  Those  whose  arms 
become  rigid  seldom  get  well ;  and  those 
who  have  an  entire  suppression  of  urine 
never  recover.  Blsck  vomit  is  always  a 
very  unftvorable  symptom,  eqiecially 
^riien  attended  by  hiccough,  but  is  not 
necessarily  fatid,  particularly  in  young  peo- 
ple. The  **  puking  of  wind,**  as  it  is  called, 
IS  perhaps  as  deadly  a  symptom  as  black 
vomit.  On  the  other  hana,  should  there 
be  a  ^neral  abatement  of  the  symptoms, 
especially  of  headache,  with  a  softened 
skin  ;  a  general  and  equally  distributed 
warmth;  less  jactitation;  diminution  of 
thirst,  without  nausea  or  vomiting,  and 
the  tongue  beginning  to  clean ;  less  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastrium;  bilious  faecal 
discharges ;  a  nnee  flow  of  lighter  colored 
urine  (and  particulariy  if  it  deposit  a  late- 
ritious  sediment) ;  a  moderate,  and  sene- 
rally-diffused  perspiration,  after  the  luoate- 
ment  of  the  exacerbation, — the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  less  desperate,  and 
as  tending  to  a  healthy  solution.  The 
pulse,  in  this  disease,  betrays,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  less  concern,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  than  in  almost  any  other  with  which 
we  are  ac<{uainted.  Indeed,  bnt  litde  de- 
pendence IS  to  be  put  upon  it,  if  it  alone 


be  taken  as  a  guide;  Ibr  it  hi 
known  to  resemble  a  pulse  in 
wlieo  dissection  hss  been  near  at  hand ; 
while,  again,  it  has  been  known  to  cease, 
yet  the  patient  recover.— tlVeateent  The 
treatment  of  this  disesse  is  very  fiur  fiom 
being  ss  efficscious  or  certsin  ss  itt  dan- 
cer requires;  yet  it  is  not  so  fioal,  un- 
der fiivoiabie  circumstances,  as  mi||lit, 
St  first  sij^  be  sunMsed.  In  tropical 
climates,  it  rages  among  strangers  s' 
exchisively;  and  ttiese,  for  the 
pait„  are  of  a  description  unahle  to 
cure  the  best  means  of  mitigating 
ing  or  averting  danger.  In  nortberiy 
situstions,  where  the  cfisesse  is,as  k  were, 
accidental,  the  mortality,  under  the  best 
circumstances,  is  conslderablylesB,  though 
still  very  nuich  too  great.  We  may  at- 
tribute some  portion  of  the  mortality 
to  the  discrepancy  in  the  views  that  have 
been  taken  of  the  habits  and  nature  of 
the  disease.  Some  suppose  it  conta- 
{[ious  m  a  high  decree:  this  infallibly 
mcreases  the  mortaBty,  by  causing  the 
necesBsry  means  to  be  withheld  fixMn  the 
su^ring,  under  the  i^iprehension  of  per- 
sonal dancer  ;  while  others  Um^  upon  its 
nature  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  typhus, 
and  fotally  adopt  a  treatment  conmma- 
ble  to  such  a  view ;  and,  consequently, 
thousands  are  sacrificed  to  a  hypothesb. 
The  opinion  is  now,  however,  <uuly  gain- 
ing ground,  that  yellow  fever  is  essen- 
tiaUy  an  inflammatory  disease,  and  one 
which  requires  a  vigorous  and  strictly 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  But 
neither  a  correct  pathology,  nor  the  best 
concerted  means,  will  avail,  if  the  proper 
time  for  their  application  be  k)et  To  be 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, no  time  must  be  spent  in  temporizing. 
Yellow  fever,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
must,  agreeably  to  the  best  authorities,  be 
looked  upon  ss  an  exqmsUe  gastritis ;  a 
fact  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of: 
it  is  for  the  relief  of  this  condition  of  the 
stomach,  almost  exclusively,  that  reme- 
dies are  to  be  sought  It  has  been  men- 
tioned, that  the  pulse,  fiY>m  its  similated 
weakness,  and  tne  feebleness  of  reaction 
in  its  more  dangerous  forms,  hss  misled 
the  practitioner  to  the  fatal  use  of  stimu- 
lants. It  is  the  depressed,  or  oppressed 
pulse,  so  called— a  pulse  that  always  ac- 
quires vigor  by  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
The  quantity  to  be  taken  at  any  given 
time,  cannot  well  be  defined;  for  this 
state  of  the  arterial  system  may  require 
the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  to 
relieve  it,  or  the  pulse  may  become  o\ 
and  fiee  by  the  abstraction  of  only  a  1 
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ounces.  The  management  ^  the  bleed- 
ing must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  diecretkxi 
or  the  medical  attendant  If  the  palae 
rise,  aa  it  is  wont  to  do  under  this  condi- 
tion of  the  eyelem,  by  the  loea  of  blood^; 
its  abatifaction  should  be  con^ued  until 
it  become  soft  under  the  finger.  Nor 
can  any  rule  be  laid  down  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  bleeding,  but  one— namcdy, 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  it,  whenever 
the  system  reacts  with  force,  by  which 
oTeiy  symptom  becomes  affgravaEsd^even 
if  tms  occur  several  times  m  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  mainly  owmg  to  not 
taking  down  the  excess  of  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  -wkeo  it  occon^ 
that  fatal  disorganization  takes  place  so 
frequently;  therefore,  every  paroiLysm 
should  be  careftilhr  watched,  that  no  one 
may  pass  widiout  having  the  force  of  the 
pulse  abated,  by  the  lom  of  bkx)d ;  for  it 
may  be  confidently  said,  that  the  system 
never  reacts  forcibfy  hi  this  disease,  when 
it  will  not  bear  the  abstraetkm  of  blood, 
either  generally  or  topically.  If  lepleai 
bleeding  be  resorted  to.  it  most  be  from 
the  epigastrium ;  therefore,  either  leedi- 
ing  ot  cupping  must  be  the  mode  of  ab- 
straction. This  state  of  the  system  is 
rarely  found,  however,  after  l9ie  exuiratlon 
of  eiriit-and-fbrtr  houn.  unless  me  dis^ 
ease  nave  been  vigorousrf  treated  by  pre* 
vious  blood-letting*  8hould  this  period 
have  been  lost,  bleeding  from  the  general 
system  can  rarely  be  snccessfiil :  topical 
bleeding  alone  now  promises  relief;  and 
tlus  may  be  tried  at  almost  any  period  of 
the  disease,  if  the  sensibility  or  the  epi- 
|astrium  remain  active.  As  regards  me 
feebleness  of  reaction,  as  just  stated,  we 
must  not  be  mistaken  in  its  cause,  in  the 
begtnninff  of  this  disease ;  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  depend  upon  the  defmndMtt 
of  iht  puUt.  For  after  blood  has  been 
taken  in  an  appropriate  quantity,  the  heat 
of  the  skin  and  activity  of  the  pulse  will 
both  increase;  but  if  sdmulants  be  used, 
both  will  be  diminished.  But  it  is  al- 
ways proper,  when  reaction  is  feeble,  the 
skin  cooler  than  natural,  and  the  extremi- 
ties perhaps  coM^  but  certainly  pretemat- 
urally  cool,  to  use  exUrwd  stimuli  v^h 
a  view  of  aiding  the  powers  of  the  system 
in  theur  efiforts  to  produce  a  warmth  upon 
thesurfoce.  Bottles  or  jujn  of  hot  water, 
heated  bricks,  sinapisms,  Cayenne  pepper, 
&c.,  should  be  applied  to  the  feet  and 
legs,  and  used  until  a  proper  warmth  be 
restored.  The  bowels  should  be  fi^y 
opened,  but  not  violently  purged :  fortius 
purpose,  ei(|[ht  or  ten  grains  of  calomel 
should  be  given  inunediately  after  bleed- 


ing, followed,  in  three  hours,  by  a  dose  of 
castor  on,  if  it  do  not  operate  previously 
to  the  expiradon  of  this  time.  During 
the  whole  disease,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open  by  die  milder  purgatives,  but 
especially  by  oil,  or  br  miections;  for 
pui^ff  is  uniformlv  hurtful,  unless  it 
DO  on  the  decline  of  the  disease,  and  after 
the  liver  has  begun  lo  secrete  Ivge  quan- 
tities of  bile,  wmch  requires  to  be  earned 
off.  The  mildest  drinks  should  be  given 
during  the  whole  attempt  at  cure,  and 
these  oold,  almost  always ;  that  is,  unless 
cold  drinks  be  less  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  than  tepid,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case.  loe  swallowed  finequent^,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  is  both  aeoept- 
aUe  and  useful,  and  iboirid  never  be 
withheld  when  it  can  be  procured.  All 
ihm  drinks  may  be  rendered  cold  bv  this 
sufastanes  ^  and  these  shoidd  consist  of 
gum-arabio  water,  bailey  water,  linseed 
tea,  sfippery-ehn  baik  tea,  &c.  Drinks 
should  always  be  given  in  small  quanti* 
ties  at  a  time,  lest  tfae-stomach  reject 
fliem.  If  there  be  much  sick&esB  of  stom- 
ach, attended  by  much  tenderness  upon 
preBsure,  the  epigastriom  should  be  leech- 
ed or  cupped ;  and  Ais  may  be  foUowed 
by  a  blister  if  the  nausea  or  vomiting  eo»* 
tinue.  Should  the  headache  be  great 
after  due  depletion  firom  the  arm,  the 
temporal  artery  may  be  opened,  or  leeohes 
or  cups  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind 
the  ears,  and  to  the  back  of  the  neok. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  foet  be 
cool  or  cdd,  thev  should  be  placed  in 
hot  water,  with  which  is  mingled  a  quan- 
tity of  ti^e  flour  of  mustard,  and  the  fbec 
suffered  to  remain  in  it  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated, 
pro  ft  naku  Fresh  air  should  be  admit- 
ted freely  into  the  room ;  the  bed  oloches 
and  body  linen  chansed  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable )  Iwht  excluded,  and  noise  pro- 
hibited. If  there  be  much  deiennma- 
tion  to  the  head,  cold  appfications  should 
be  made  to  it,  after  reducing  the  quantity 
of  httir,  shouM  this  be  thick.  Partial 
heat  may  be  reduced  by  sponging.  Doc- 
tor Jackson,  in  his  treatise  on  fever,  reo- 
ommends  larse  bleedings,  in  the  fhvt 
ei^t  hours  of  attack,  even  ad  Miqidum 
anmL  This,  m  robust  constitutions,  and 
when  the  disease  commences  with  high 
excitement,  has  been  found  very  bene- 
ficial j  but  it  rarely  can  be  proper  where 
the  disease  is  of  a  highly  malignant  char- 
acter, as  is  almost  always  the  case  where 
much  indirect  debility  suddenly  shows 
itself  and,  consequently,  where  the  pow- 
ers of  the  system  are  madequate  to  pro- 
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duee  a  quick  andmiiBeiemlx  powerilili 
actioa.  In  this  case,  howerer,  ttiraal 
tkm  would  be  more  quickly  and  eerteinly 
fttal  than  bleeding,  even  indiscreetfy 
urged ;  for,  by  the  former,  you  cannot 
hS  to  increeee  the  infl^mmfinn  of  tha 
mueoue  membnne  ef  the  atomach,  which 
will  neceaarily  auanient  the  daqger; 
while  the  latter  onlj  oiminishea  the  power 
of  reaecion  ;  therefore,  by  the  first  pne- 
tioe,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  increased; 
1^  the  second,  the  eflbcts  of  this  cauae 
are  only  augmented.  For  the  firat,  there 
may  be  no  adequate  remedy ;  for  the  aee- 
ond,  a  remedy  may  be  found :  hence, 
when,  in  the  eariy  stage  of  yellow  forer, 
recoum  is  had  to  internal  sumulanta^  the 
case  is  almost  unifonnly  fttal ;  whereas^ 
bleeding,  even  when  iiy  udicioualy  employ- 
ed, only  depresses  the  system,  which  sunf 
reoowr  by  tne  aid  of  external  stimuli;  and 
the  esse  ■  not  as  desperate  as  when  stim- 
uli have  been  thrown  into  the  stomach 
during  the  stale  of  active  inflammation. 
In  die  case,  however,  under  oonaiden- 
tion,  it  is  only  an  abuse  of  the  jonper 
nmiedy;  for,  if  the  abstraction  or  blood 
be  judicious^  made  in  this  slate  of  the 
iy8lem,die  svsiem,  instead  of  becoming 
prostrate,  will  react  prompdy;  for  the 
noise,  in  the  beginning  of  tnis  disease,  is 
m  a  state  of  depresskm,  as  has  already 
been  eiqJained,  and  not  of  akioUiU  totak- 
nest;  m there  have  been  inMmees  of 
recovery,  as  already  atated,  after  spontane- 
oua  luBmofThagea  from  various  parts  of 
the  bo^,  but  where  the  absiractwn  of 
blood  fiom  the  general  syrtem  by  the 
lancet  would  oertoiniy  have  proved  fttaL 
Does  not  this  flow  if  blood  intimate  to 
us  the  propriety  of  imitating  it,  by  the 
application  of  a  leech  or  two  to  various 
ports  of  the  body  ?  One  thing  is  veiy 
certain  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  yel- 
low fever,  that  when  Ueeding,  either  gen- 
eral or  topical,  foils  to  aflford  relief  stimu- 
Isnls  neversttcoeed :  therefore,  when  the 
time  ispast  for  both  general  uid  topical 
bleeding,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  the  patient  by  the  exhibition  of  stimu- 
lants. By  doing  little  or  nothinff  at  this 
time,  the  recuperative  powers  orthe  sya- 
tsnvif  left  to  tnemselves,  may  restore  the 
"  Dt;  for  all  that  art  can  do,  at  this  time. 


is  not  to  ifavfart  or  prevent  thnr  < 
We  must,  therefore^  oe  rather  the  specta- 
tors of  the  conflict  oif  the  systeuL  than  ac- 
thne  agentt  against  the  disease ;  taking  care, 
hoWevei^  cooslantly  to  remove,  as  much 
aa  it  may  be  in  our  povrer,  anv  obatack 
that  may  appear  to  interfere  with  the  gen- 
eral jprogieai  to  recovery,  as  an  irre^ilar 
condition  of  the  bowel^  of  the  sromafii, 
of  the  Btste  of  air,  &c  &c  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  troublesome  conditions  of 
the  stoiniach,  and  ito  relief  should  be  at- 
tempted by  leeching,  cupping  and  bfis- 
tetini^  over  its  region,  by  Sot 
the  cServescing  draught,  lime 
milk,  Si^  but  never,  or  but  very  rarely 
in  the  banning  of  tlie  disease,  fay  stimu- 
lants: after  decided  maiks  of  debility, 
clove  |ai^  mint  tea,  or  strong  coflfee^  with 
mustard  to  the  epigastrium,  may  be  tried. 
When  black vonmoas come  on, the apirit 
of  turpentine^  with  the  oil  of  cinnamon, 
in  thiity  drop  doaea,  has  been  certainly  of 
temporanr  use^  and  occsaionaDy  of  per- 
manent benefit.  Thirat  may  be  abated 
by  small  quantitiea  of  very  OMd  water,  or 

Sfinequently  swallowing  small  poitions 
ice,  aa  directed  above:  aomenmee the 
TMci^of  the  atomach  is  in  fovor  of  warm 
drinks;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  cravinc 
or  instinct  should  be  indul^.  IDccough 
is  sometimes  extremely  distreoaing  in  tms 
complainL  Camphor,  in  dooes  of  Cnrni 
^ve  to  ten  gnins.  will  sometimes  relieve 
iL  Shoukf  it  omnd  the  stomach,  it  may 
be  given  verv  advantageoualy  in  a  gill  cl* 
rich  flaxseed  tea,  and  thin  starch,  or  mu- 
cilsgeof  gum-arabic,  as  an  enema.  The 
utmost  attention  mutt  be  constantly  paid 
to  the  patient  hf  the  nurse :  he  ahouid 
have  the  luxuiy  of  fi^esh  air  oonsttntly, 
and  the  frequent  renewal  of  deaut  fi^eah 
bodv  linen  and  bed  cbthes. 
VoacK,  QmmtuLU    (See  IM.) 
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APPENDIX.    (WITHERSPOON.) 


WiTHX&spooN,  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
praeident  of  Um  college  at  PrincetoD, 
New  Jeney,  was  born  in  Yeater,  Scot- 
land, February  5,  1793,  and  educated  at 
Edinbir^  He  was  settled  in  the  min- 
ifltry,  fint  at  Behh,  and  afterwards  at 
Paisley,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Scottish  cleiBr  for 
talents  and  influence.  He  published 
while  there  his  ChaFSctarislicfl^  and  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  orthodox  part  of 
the  clergy.  He  was  invited  to  remoye  to 
several  (distinguished  cities  ifa  Europe, 
but,  at  lenfrth,  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  came  to  that  state. 
with  his  ftmily,  in  1768.  The  war  of 
the  revolution  dispersed  the  studenti,  and 
left  him  at  leisure  to  engage  in  civil 
employments,  to  which  he  was  almost 
immediately  called.  He  was  deeted  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  fbrined 


the  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  and,  in 
1776)  was  appointed  a  inelnber  of  con- 
msB,  and  retained  a  seat  in  that  body  till 
me  conclusion  of  peace.  His  name  is 
affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
After  the  war,  the  coUeae  was  re-opened, 
and  he  returned  to  his  duties  there. 
During  the  last  two  yean  of  his  life,  he 
8ufi*«n^  the  loss  of  his  sight  He  died 
November  15,  1794,  in  the  seventjr-third 
year  of  his  agio.  He  posKseed  a  mind  of 
great  vigor  and  aetivi^,  of  uncommon 
Sirewdness  and  humor.  His  learning  was 
veiy  various  and  extensive,  and  his  dis- 
cernment of  character  singulariy  keen. 
His  preaching  was  charactcurized  by  per- 
spicuinr  and  eneigy.  He  was  an  able 
politician,  and  a  zmuous  friend  of  liberty, 
and  a  highly  amiable,  amusive,  and 
instructive  companion.  His  works  have 
been  published  m  4  vok,  8vo. 


•Vote  rrferrtd  to  on  page  503  of  tku  Volume. 

Since  this  volume  was  put  in  type,  we  have  received  the  work  of  Mesnrs.  De 
Beaumont  and  De  Toqueville  on  the  Penitentiaiy  System  in  the  United  States  (Paris^ 
ISSSy  These  gentlemen  were  sent  by  the  French  government  to  inouire  mto  the 
state  of  the  American  prisons,  and  to  give  a  report  on  the  systems  nere  adopted. 
Tlieir  work  (a  translation  of  which  is  now  making  m  this  country)  contains,  as  may  be 
supposed,  much  valuable  information  on  the  Aumom  system,  as  well  as  on  that  prac- 
tised in  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  the  report  on  the  health  of 
the  convicts  in  solitary  confinement,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  is  highly 
satis&ctory. 
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